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"The  ^glish  themselves,  having  their  eyes  open,  as  I  may  say,  upon -their 
liberty,  from  thdr  first  entrance  into  life,  are  perhaps  too  much  familiarised  with 
its  enjoyment  to  enquire  wtik  real  concern  into  its  causes  " 

De  Lolme  {The  Constitution  o/ England) 

"Those  wko  have  and  who  held  to  that  foundation  of  common  liberty ^  we  con> 
sider  as  the  true^  a$id  the  only  true^  Englishmen,  Those  who  depart  from  it  ...  . 
are  attsunted,  corrupted  in  blood,  and  wholly  fallen  from  their  original  rank  and 
value.  They  arc  the  real  rebels  to  the  fair  constitution  and  just  supremacy  of 
England'' 

Edmund  Burke  (Address  to  the  British  Colonists  of  North  America) 
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"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  reflecting  persons  should  take 
into  early  considerattoo  what  these  popular  political  creeds  are  likely  to 
be,  and  that  every  single  article  of  them  should  be  brought  under  the 
fullest  light  of  investigation  and  discussion ;  so  that,  if  possible,  when 
the  time  shall  be  ripe,  whatever  is  right  in  them  may  be  adopted,  and 
what  is  wrong  rejected,  by  general  consent ;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
hostile  conflict,  physical  or  only  moral,  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  best  parts  of  both  may  be  combined  in  a  renovated  social  fabric.  * 

J.  S.  Mill  ("Chapters  on  Socialism"). 
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The  following  pages  have  been  written  for  the  puqx>6€  of 
tracing  the  gradual  but  sure  growth  of  our  civil  liberty,  from 
liistoric  times,  downward  to  our  own  day,  and  of  investigating 
the  great  principles  which  inspired  our  ancestors,  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  that  great  inheritance  to  us,  their  posterity. 
A  further  object  that  I  have  had  in  view — and  perhaps  this 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  important — is  to  show 
the  symptoms,  which  are  gathering  fast  and  thick  around  us, 
of  a  new  order  of  things — of,  in  fiact,  a  distinct  surrender  of 
the  traditional  safeguards  of  that  civil  liberty — ^the  "  comer- 
stone  "  of  our  great  and  deservedly  enviable  constitution. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  invaluable  principle 
of  individual  freedom — which,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
downward,  fired  the  most  noble-minded  of  our  ancestors  to 
rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  those  who  won,  or  inherited,  the 
rights  of  that  conquest — is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost  to  us,  at  the  very  hour  of  its  consummation.  And  I 
have,  I  think,  further  demonstrated  that  so  sure  as  we  depart 
from  those  traditional  lines,  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  a 
condition  of  society,  which  can  only  exist  in  the  imagination 
— viz.,  a  community  of  people,  enjoying  equal  social  conditions^ 
— we  shall,  when  it  is  too  late,  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
substance,  in  grasping  at  the  shadow. 

In  order  to  realise  the  above  perhaps  somewhat  ambitious 
purposes,  I  have  enumerated  instances  to  show  that  the  term 
"  Liberalism,"  which  in  its  original  and  true  interpretation  was 
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synonymous  with  "  freedom,"  has,  in  our  own  day,  lost  that 
genuine  meaning,  and  is,  instead,  carrying  with  it,  to  the 
minds  of  most  men,  other  and  quite  erroneous  significations; 
and  further,  that  political  party-titles,  generally,  have  now 
ceased  to  carry  with  them  any  clear  conception  of  political 
principles:  having  become  so  inextricably  mixed  and 
confused  in  the  meanings  which  they  convey,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  professed 
by  any  individual,  any  distinct  conclusion  as  to  that  indi- 
vidual's political  creed. 

I  have  then  shown  that,  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
regular  history  of  England,  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom  was  the  one  which,  paramount  to  all  others,  charac- 
terised the  greatest  of  England's  reforms ;  but  that,  in  the 
present  day,  that  time-honoured  principle  appears  to  have 
lost  its  charm,  and  the  political  title  "  Liberalism,"  which 
previously  served  as  its  synonym,  is  being  gradually  per- 
verted to  the  service  of  a  cause,  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  wholly  destructive  of  that  very  liberty,  from  which 
it  derived  its  existence  as  a  political  term. 

I  have  also,  I  believe,  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  this 
tendency  (though  the  fact  is  not  generally  recognised)  is 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  those  conditions  or  forms  of  society, 
known  as  "Socialism"  and  "Communism;"  and,  finally,  I 
have,  I  think,  given  sufficient  proof^  from  unexceptionable 
authorities,  of  the  fact  that  all  practical  attempts  at  such 
conditions  of  society,  have,  whenever  and  wherever  tried, 
hopelessly  failed  in  their  results ;  and,  instead  of  lifting  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  (as  was 
anticipated),  or  even  approximating  to  it,  dragged  the  whole 
fabric  down  to  the  dead  level  of  a  primitive  and  uncultured 
existence,  sapped  the  enterprise  and  independence,  as  well 
as  stifled  the  higher  faculties  of  all  who  have  helped  to  con- 
stitute such  communities,  and  ended  in  placing  such  as 
conformed  to  their  principles  at  the  mercy  of  nature,  with 
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all  its  uncertainties  of  season,  and  disappointments  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  in  which  the  term  '*  Liberalism  *'  has  been  more 
constantly,  or  with  more  confidence,  misused  than  in  the 
En^h  colonies,  and  more  especially  in  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
Political  thought  has  there  been  developed  and  sharpened 
to  an  extent,  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  certainly 
not  surpassed,  in  any  part  of  the  world — even  in  the  United 
States ;  so  that,  in  fsict,  it  affords  to  the  political  students 
of  other  and  older  countries,  who  may  consider  it  worthy  of 
tbdr  attention,  an  invaluable  political  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  the  merits  of  many  "advanced"  legislative 
experiments.  This  identical  view  I  expressed  at  some  length 
in  T!k€  TimeSy  as  far  back  as  1877. 

Bearing  the  forgoing  fsicts  in  view,  I  have  drawn  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  my  illustrations  from  the  legislative  and 
other  public  proceedings  of  the  particular  colony  mentioned. 

Side  by  side  with  -thb  unusual  development  of  political 
Activity  and  intelligence,  which  is  specially  noticeable  in 
that  colony,  there  has  unfortunately  grown  up  a  most 
serious  misconception  or  misrepresentation,  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  political  term,  concerning  which  I  have 
more  particularly  treated  ;  and  there  is  distinctly  apparent 
— there,  as  in  Great  Britain — ^all  the  symptoms  of  a  return 
to  "  class  "  l^islation  of  the  most  despotic  character  ;  not, 
as  of  old,  in  favour  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  orders* 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  conferring  positive  benefits 
upon  the  working  classes — that  is  to  say,  the  manual  work- 
ing classes — at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed  the  extreme  Radical  party  of  Great  Britain 
have  already  acknowledged  that  "there  is  scarcely  an 
organic  change  which  has  found  a  place  in  the  programme 
of  advanad  liberalism,  that  has  not  been  accepted,  and 
voluntarily  introduced  ....  at  the  Antipodes." 
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One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  in  connection 
with  colonial  politics  is  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  and  better  educated  classes  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  omnipromising  political  hack,  for  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  parliament.  That  most  constituencies  are  at  the 
mercy  of  those  candidates  who  promise  most  of  what  does 
not  belong  to  them,  is  indeed  too  true ;  but  there  are,  one 
is  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  many  constituencies  in  which 
political  morality  has  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  necessitate  a 
candidate  substituting  flattery  and  transparent  bribes,  for 
home  truths  and  sound  political  doctrine.  Those  con- 
stituencies are,  however,  comparatively  few  in  number. 
That  foct,  coupled  with  the  thoroughly  unscientific  tone  of 
current  politics,  has,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  left  the  field  open 
to  a  class  of  men,  by  no  means  representative  of  the  average 
education,  or  of  the  average  political  knowledge.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  wealthier  and  better-educated 
classes  do  not  make  a  greater  sacrifice,  on  patriotic  grounds, 
and  thus  assist  to  raise  the  tone  of  an  institution  which  they 
are  always  too  ready  to  condemn. 

Since  commencing  my  investigations,  which  have  ex- 
tended over  many  months,  and  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  leisure  hours  left  to  me  out  of  an  otherwise 
extremely  busy  life,  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
a  mass  of  material,  evidencing  the  patriotic  ''  footprints " 
of  a  body  of  men,  now  doing  good  work  in  England, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League."  This  I..eague  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  "  resisting  over-legislation,  for  maintaining  Individualism 
as  opposed  to  Socialism— entirely  irrespective  of  party 
politics." 

To  have  become  acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  such  an 
organisation,  and  to  have  learnt  how  great  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  efforts,  has  considerably  encouraged 
my  own  labours. 
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I  find  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  League  printed 
54,250  pamphlets  and  39,300  leaflets,  "pointing  out,  in 
general  and  particular,  the  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
Government  regulation,  in  place  of  individual  management 
and  enterprise,  in  all  branches  of  industry ;  and  demonstrating 
the  paralysing  effect  of  this  kind  of  legislation  upon  national 
development." 

I  find,  further,  that  "  these  publications  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  over  500  of  the  chief  London  and  provincial 
papers,  and  among  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  general  public ;"  and  that  "  400  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered  by  representatives  of  the  League, 
before  working-class  audiences,  in  London  and  elsewhere." 
The  annual  report  for  1884  states  that,  "reckoning  together 
those  who  have  thus  joined  through  their  respective  societies 
or  companies"  with  which  the  League  is  associated,  in 
addition  to  "  those  who  have  joined  individually,  it  com- 
prises over  300,000  members." 

The  council  of  the  League  embraces  the  names  of  many 
eminent  men,  including  those  of  Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  Lord  Penzance,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke; and  it  would  seem  that  scarcely  any  single  parlia- 
mentary measure  is  allowed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  in 
either  branch  of  the  British-  legislature,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  examination  and  dissection, 
at  the  hands  of  that  council. 

Such  legislation  as  is  considered  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  League — which  are  non-party — is  opposed  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  no  money  or  other  means  appear  to  be 
spared,  to  prevent  such  l^islation  being  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  The  efforts  of  the  League  seem,  too,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  to  have  been  extraordinarily  successful. 

I  may  add  that  my  own  investigations  were  commenced 
with  the  simple  object  of  delivering  a  short  lecture ;  but  the 
materials,  which  I  found  necessary  to  collect,  soon  grew  to 
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the  proportions  of  a  volume,  which  I  have  now  completed, 
in  the  hope  that  others,  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  peruse  it,  may  be  saved  the  same  research  and 
classification  of  principles,  which  are  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  and  grasp  of  the  subject.  As  far 
as  originality  is  concerned,  I  claim  no  merit,  except  in 
the  mere  arrangement  of  my  work ;  but  the  labour  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  great,  and  not  always  encouraging. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  position  which  I  have  taken  up 
in  the  investigation  of  my  subject,  I  have,  as  will  be  seen, 
fortified  myself  with  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  among 
those  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  political  philosophy. 
Any  exception,  therefore,  which  may  be  taken  to  the 
doctrines  which  I  have  merely  reproduced,  will  involve  a 
joining  of  issue  with  many  of  the  most  profound  political 
thinkers  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

I  owe  an  explanation — perhaps  an  apology — to  many  of 
the  authors  from  whose  writings  I  have  thus  drawn  my 
numerous  quotations,  for  the  constant  rendering  of  their 
words  in  italics.  In  almost  every  case  throughout  the  work 
the  italicising  is  my  own.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
detracting  from  the  force  of  language,  by  the  too  frequent 
resort  to  that  aid  to  emphasis.  My  only  excuse  is  the 
unusual  necessity  for  clear  distinctions,  in  the  terms  and 
phrases  employed. 

No  apology  is,  I  think,  needed  for  my  venturing  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  subject  itself,  with  which  I  have  thus 
dealt.  That  it  is  sufficiently  important,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  settled  question,  has  been  fully 
admitted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mill,  who  says :  "One 
of  the  most  disputed  questions,  both  in  political  science  and  in 
practical  statesmanships  at  this  particular  period,  relates  to  the 
proper  limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of  governments." 
And  he  adds  that  it  is,  as  a  discussion,  **  more  likely  to 
increase  ttian  diminish  in  interest.''    Indeed^  it  has  at  various 
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times  been  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me,  how  little 
the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  been  investigated,  or  even 
considered,  not  merely  by  the  ordinary  political  delegate 
(popularly  known  as  a  politician)^  but  by  men,  educated  in 
history,  and  professing  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  it 

If,  in  the  compilation  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  I 
should  succeed  in  directing  the  attention  of  some  of  my 
fellow-men  to  the  great  political  and  social  danger  which 
is  now  impending,  and  thus  bring  about  a  clearer  and  more 
correct  recognition  of  the  traditional  principles  which  I  have 
ventured  to  champion,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  my  labours. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  unpopularity  which  much  of 
what  I  have  written  is  calculated  to  draw  upon  me  from  the 
working-classes,  as  also  from  mere  work-a-day  politicians, 
concerning  whose  knowledge  of  the  political  science  I  have 
certainly  not  spoken  in  flattering  terms.  To  have  so  written 
has,  however,  required  the  more  courage,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
desirous,  and  even  sanguine,  of  yet  taking  a  further  and  more 
prominent  part  in  practical  politics.  But  I  have  ventured  to 
say  what  I  have  said,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  and  I 
have  sufficient  faith  in  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  fair  play, 
which,  at  least,  has  always  characterised  our  race,  to  hope  that 
the  unpalatableness  of  my  remarks  may  be  forgiven,  on  the 
score  of  their  sincerity  and  good  intent 

June,  1S87. 
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CHAPIER  1. 

"  LiBERAUSM  "    AND    OTHER     CURRENT     POLITICAL    PARTV- 

TiTLES — Their  uncertain  signification. 

'*  A  group  of  words,  phrases,  maxims,  and  general  propositions, 
which  have  their  root  in  political  theories,  not  indeed  far  removed  from 
us  by  distance  of  time,  but  as  much  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity." — Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Popular  dfvemmmt, 

MANY  and  various  circumstances  have,  of  late,  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  uni- 
versally accepted  definitions  of  the  principal  terms  of 
political  classification,  which  are  in  general  use  among  the 
present  generation  of  English-speaking  communities.  Great 
Britain  has  lately  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  two  general 
elections,  occurring  in  quick  succession,  and  the  kaleido- 
scopic results  of  those  elections,  among  political  parties, 
and  among  political  leaders,  have  rendered  that  uncertainty 
of  signification  even  more  striking  than  it  was  before.  In 
some  of  the  British  colonies,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  tolerably  widespread  use  has  been  made  of  the  political 
arguments  and  theories  which  have  done  so  much  service  in 
the  older  community ;  and  this  especially  applies  in  the  case 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  to  the  legislation  of  which,  I  shall, 
in  the  following  pages,  frequently  refer  for  illustrations  of 
my  arguments. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  thought,  or  at  least  very  clearly 
recognised,  in  any  of  such  colonies,  that  those  arguments 
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2  LIBERTY   AND   LIBERALISM. 

and  theories,  though  originally  capable  of  ready  and  con- 
sistent application  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
a  history,  which  has  traditions,  which  possesses  a  less  "  ad- 
vanced" condition  of  society,  as  well  as  institutions  of  a  much 
less  democratic  order,  should  nevertheless  have  little  or  no 
bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  younger  communities,  in  which 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  people  are  upon  a  different 
footing.  Strange  to  say,  this  anomaly  seems  to  have  been  less 
realised  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  than  in  any  other  of  such 
younger  communities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  it, 
there  is  no  established  church ;  that,  in  it,  land  (the  chief 
subject  of  modern  political  theories)  can  be  purchased  from 
the  State,  at  a  price  which  would  seem  ridiculous  to  an 
English  agricultural  labourer ;  and  that,  in  it,  such  restrictive 
customs  upon  land  transfer  and  land  disintegration,  as 
primogeniture  and  entail,  do  not  exist. 

There  is,  I  venture  to  think,  no  community  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  the  United  States,  in  which  the  terms  of 
political  classification,  now  current  in  Great  Britain,  have 
less  real  application,  than  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  where 
every  man  already  has  an  equal  voice  in  matters  political, 
irrespective  of  wealth,  social  status,  or  even  common 
intelligence — where,  in  short  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
"Liberal"  Press),  "the  working  classes  really  run  the 
poHtical  machine,  where  there  is  exactly  the  same  freedom 
to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  where  the  rich  are  for  the  most 
part  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  and  have  become 
rich  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands." 

However,  since  Anglo-colonials  are,  for  the  most  part 
originally  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  but  natural  that  they,  or 
their  parents  before  them,  should  have  brought  with  them 
the  traditional  political  terms  of  the  mother  country,  though 
never  so  inapplicable.  As  consequences,  however,  of  so 
doing,  many  persons,  in  the  younger  communities,  have 
become  involved  in  a  maze  of  needless  bewilderment,  and 
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have  filled  their  minds  with,  what  Sir  Henry  Maine  has 
aptly  described,  as  '^a  group  of  words,  phrases,  maxims, 
and  general  propositions,  which  have  their  root  in  political 
theories,  not  indeed  far  removed  from  us  by  distance  of 
time,  but  as  much  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  mankind  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity."*  It  is  my 
purpose,  in  this  chapter,  to  show,  first,  that  the  political 
party-titles,  whith  are  upon  everybody's  lips  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  day,  and  in  comparatively  frequent 
use  in  the  Australian  colonies,  cannot  have,  according  to 
their  proper  interpretation,  any  application  to  the  latter; 
secondly,  that  even  if  they  were  capable  of  such  an  applica- 
tion, the  meanings  which  are  being  attached  to  them  are 
wholly  incorrect  and  misleading.  In  the  particular  colony, 
firom  which  I  have  stated  my  intention  to  draw  many  of  my 
illustrations,  there  is  a  powerful  section  of  the  Press,  which 
designates  itself  "  Liberal."  That  section  has  hitherto  as- 
sumed the  function  of  classifying  the  various  candidates 
offering  themselves  for  Parliamentary  election,  and  of  pro- 
mising success,  or  predicting  failure,  in  the  case  of  each  of 
them,  according  to  that  classification.  In  the  performance 
of  this  self-imposed  duty,  it  has  not  always  been  content  to 
adopt  the  political  terms  applied  by  the  candidates  to  them- 
selves, who  should  certainly  be  best  qualified  to  speak  con- 
cerning their  own  principles,  but  it  has  frequently  denied,  in 
a  very  positive  way,  their  right  to  be  plac&l  in  the  category 
which  they  had  themselves  chosen.  The  reasons  given  by 
this  section  of  the  Press  for  these  somewhat  haphazard 
classifications  have  been  anything  but  noteworthy  for  thei* 
soundness,  and  the  confusion  of  meanings,  which  other  cir- 
cumstances have  of  late  combined  to  produce,  regarding  the 
meanings  of  such  terms  as  "  Liberal "  and  "  Conservative," 
has  been    intensified    rather   than    cleared    up   by    these 

•  *'  Popular  Govenunent,"  p.  151* 
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bewildering  attempts  at  local  application.  An  illustration 
of  this  misuse  of  terms  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that,  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  am  writing,  the 
section  of  the  Press  in  question  strongly  advocated  the 
return  of  a  particular  candidate  to  Parliament,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  was  "  a  Liberal  and  a  Protectionist,"  and  at 
the  same  time  recommended  the  rejection  of  his  opponent, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  being  "a  Conservative  and  a  Free- 
trader." 

Now,  il  is  about  as  clear  that  one  man  cannot  possibly 
be  a  "  Liberal  and  a  Protectionist,"  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  that  a  sceptic,  in  theological  matters,  cannot 
be  orthodox. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Com  Laws 
Repeal  will  show  this  conclusively ;  for  that  movement  (the 
greatest  of  all  battle-grounds  for  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
and  Protection),  will  prove  that  that  repeal,  but  for  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  opposition  of  the  Tory  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of 
Free-trade,  would  have  taken  place  some  years  earlier  than 
it  really  did.  It  will  show,  further,  that,  in  "all  the 
divisions  "  upon  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  "  the  Government 
had  the  aid  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Liberals,  the  opposi- 
tion being  almost  entirely  Tory,"*  and  that,  in  the  final 
division,  202  Liberals  voted  for  the  repeal,  and  only  8 
against  it,  while  208  Conservatives  voted  against  the  repeal, 
and  only  102  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  pro- 
tective policy,  t  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  work  from  which  I  quote, 
observes  that  "  It  was  in  Free  Trade  alone  that  Palmerston 
was  a  Liberal."  Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  movement,  it  is  apparent  that  the  principle 
of  Protection  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
"Liberalism,"  inasmuch  as  the  former  depends  upon  the 

•  "  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament "  (Harris),  p.  348. 
i  "  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament "  (Harris),  p.  348. 
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imposition  of  an  artificial  restriction  on  importation,  having 
the  effect  of  curtailing  the  liberties  of  such  citizens  as 
desire  to  purchase,  abroad,  the  particular  class  of  goods  so 
protected,  in  order  that  a  positive  benefit  may  be  conferred 
upon  a  particular  section  of  the  community.  The  latter 
school  of  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  depends,  for  the  very 
derivation  and  ordinary  meaning  of  its  tide,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple  of  "freedom  for  the  individual." 

lif  by  the  term  "  Liberalism,"  it  is  intended  to  convey 
that  the  individual  should  be  made  more  free  by  the 
removal  of  class  restrictions, — that  being,  I  contend,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  school — then  "Protection," 
as  a  policy,  is  wholly  retrogressive,  and  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  that  term ;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  para- 
doxical to  speak  of  the  two  principles  involved  in  the^erms 
"Liberalism"  and  "Protection"  being  professed  by  one 
and  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time.  This  single  illus- 
tration is  of  great  importance,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  colony  from  which  it  is  taken.  Victoria  has 
consistently  maintained  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  policy 
of  substantial  protection  to  local  industries ;  and,  through- 
out that  period,  the  "  Liberal "  section  of  the  Press  has,  as 
consistently,  claimed  that  policy  as  coming  unmistakably 
within  the  meaning  of  its  party-title.  So  persistently,  too, 
has  this  been  contended  for,  that  the  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  colony  have  come,  at  last,  to  regard 
"  Liberalism  "  and  "  Protection  "  as  almost  synonymous. 

It  has  often  been  said  that,  if  a  falsehood  is  only  repeated 
often  enough,  the  teller  of  the  story,  in  which  the  falsehood 
is  involved,  will,  in  time,  come  himself  to  believe  in  its 
truth.  The  above  circumstance  affords  an  illustration  in 
which  the  hearers  also  have  become  convinced  by  mere 
repetition. 

Such  an  application  of  the  term,  as  that  above  mentioned, 
points  to  a  most  marked  misinterpretation,  intentional  or 
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Otherwise,  of  the  title  "  Liberalism,"  by  the  very  section  of 
the  Press,  which  professes  to  deal  with  public  matters  from 
its  standpoint,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fiact,  as  evidencing  the 
absence  of  any  deep-seated  differences  in  political  opinion, 
that  throughout  the  last  one  or  two  general  elections  in 
Victoria,  the  terms  "Liberal"  and  "Conservative"  were 
the  only  two  political  party-titles  used  with  any  d^ee  of 
frequency.  In  Great.  Britain,  about  the  same  period,  a 
much  larger  number  were  brought  into  service,  with  which 
however,  we  are  not  now  concerned. 

If  one  looks  for  light  regarding  the  local  application  of 
this  term  in  the  colony  referred  to,  one  fails  to  find  it  in 
the  occasional  definitions  which  are  incidentally  afforded. 
They  all  point  to  a  sort  of  hotch-potch  of  ideas,  and  it  is 
impossible  even  to  get  a  clear  meaning  to  attach  to  the 
term,  even  though  one  might  be  satisfied  to  overlook  the 
fact  of  such  a  meaning  being  erroneous. 

I  have  mentioned  the  "Liberal"  Press  of  Victoria,  or 
rather  that  section  of  the  Press  which  professes  "  Liberal " 
principles,  because  of  the  prominent  part  which  it  assumes, 
and  is,  in  fact,  allowed  to  take  in  the  settlement  of  the 
public  affairs  of  that  colony;  and,  further,  because  it 
exercises,  in  matters  political,  an  immense  amount  of 
influence  over  the  masses,  which  it  has,  unfortunately,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  its  motives,  more  often  than  not, 
so  directed,  as  to  intensify  rather  than  allay  any  class 
animosity,  which  has  arisen  from  other  causes. 

It  is  moreover  to  the  same  source,  more  particularly,  that 
is  owed  the  constant  and  persistent  employment  of  the  term, 
as  well  as  the  erroneous  meaning  which  has  come  to  be 
attached  to  it  among  the  masses  of  the  people  in  that 
particular  colony. 

That  this  constant  use,  or  rather  misuse,  has  had  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  party  divisions  in  the  past,  whether 
inside  or  outside  Parliament,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
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that  effect  has  not^  I  venture  to  think,  arisen  so  much 
from  the  use.  of  any  sound  argument  in  favour  of  its 
application,  as  to  the  facts  that  the  term  carries  with  it,  in 
most  minds,  many  favoured  associations ;  and  that  the 
assertions  regarding  its  applicability  have  been  repeated 
for  so  many  years, — an  influence,  sufficient  in  itself,  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  one's  fellow- 
beings. 

One  is  much  inclined  to  look  for  the  motive  for  this  really 
injurious  practice  of  labelling  undesirable  things  with 
desirable  names :  of  advocating  undesirable  movements  by 
attaching  to  them  names,  which  carry  conviction  by  their 
very  associations.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  remember, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  masses  would  only  do  so,  that 
newspaper  proprietors,  like  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
have  to  make  their  ventures  pay ;  and  just  as  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer  learn  to  import  or  make  an  article 
which  suits  the  public  fancy,  and  thereby  meets  with  a 
ready  sale,  so  the  newspaper  proprietor,  unless  actuated  by 
purely  philanthropical  motives  (which  can  scarcely  be 
expected)  deems  it  most  advantageous  to  give  to  his 
subscribers  matter,  which  is  calculated  to  please,  rather 
than  to  instruct  The  Press,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  source  of  error  in  this  particular ;  for  I  find  colonial 
politicians,  of  comparative  eminence,  using  the  term  in 
question,  in  senses  wholly  foreign  to  its  original  and  correct 
signification,  without,  moreover,  provoking  any  comment 
from  their  party  associates. 

Within  a  very  short  period  of  the  time  at  which  I  write,  I 
find  a  prominent  "  Liberal "  member  of  the  Victorian 
Legislature,  characterising  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  as  "a  pawn-broker's  bill."  "It  was"  he 
said  "  a  mean  conservative  measure ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
House  was  to  iiberalise  it,  for  there  was,"  he  added,  "  no 
libtrality  in  it" 
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This  remarkable  utterance  points  to  a  very  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  among  many  colonial  politicians. 
Some  time,  indeed,  before  this,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
of  the  same  colony,  in  speaking  before  his  constituents  con- 
cerning the  same  measure,  then  in  prospect  only,  boasted 
that  it  was  a  proposal  "  which  for  liberality  and  justice  could 
neither  be  equalled  nor  surpassed." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  would  have  power  to  ^^ postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  interest"  on  moneys  advanced  io  the  farming  class  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  works.  This  was  a  course,  which, 
according  to  the  popular  interpretation  alluded  to,  would 
have  fully  entitled  his  ministry  to  the  title  "Liberal,"  though 
it  could  be  so  applied  only  in  the  sense  of  a  government 
being  "liberal"  to  one  section  of  the  community,  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  population,  interested  in  the  general 
revenue. 

On  another  occasion,  I  find  an  ex-Minister  of  the  Crown, 
also  in  the  same  colony,  deprecating  an  alliance  between 
the  "Liberals"  and  the  "Conservatives"  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  the  former  to  constitute 
what  he  termed  a  "straight "  Liberal  government. 

On  being  asked  by  a  fellow-member  what  he  meant  by  a 
conservative,  he  replied,  "a  conservative  is  a  man  who  looks 
after  number  one."  Here  again  we  find  the  same  misconception 
at  work — the  word  "Liberal"  being  interpreted  as  meaning 
one  who  is  given  to  liberality  with  the  public  revenue^  and  in 
favour  of  class  interests — the  "  conservative "  one  who  is 
opposed  to  such  liberality. 

I  might  quote  many  like  instances,  in  the  different  colonies, 
to  show  that  the  true  meaning  of  this  term  is  a  matter  which 
gives  little  concern  to  the  ordinary  run  of  politicians,  though 
meanwhile  general  elections  are  allowed  to  turn  on  it. 

The  result  of  these  numerous  misinterpretations  which 
have  been  placed  upon   such  political  terms,   and  more 
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especially  upon  the  particular  one  of  which  I  am  treating,  by 
many  public  men,  as  also  by  an  important  and  influential 
section  of  the  Press,  has  been  to  lead  to  a  complete  neglect 
of  the  true  principles  which  they  respectively  represent.  And 
that  neglect  having  continued,  other  and  spurious  meanings 
have  been  meanwhile  attached  to  them  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  is  of  course  a  fact  which  everyone  who  has 
studied  history  must  know,  that  all  the  great  reforms,  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  eight  centuries  .of  English 
histcMry,  have  had  the  effect  of  conferring  on  "the  people"  (as 
distinguished  from  Royalty,  and  the  aristocratic  and  monied 
classes)  a  large  amount  of  individual  freedom.  As  a  result 
of  that  freedom,  the  people  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
great  many  more  opportunities  for  worldly  comfort  and 
social  advantages.  They  have  been  enabled  to  take  part  in 
political  matters,  and  thus  secured  many  liberties  which 
formerly  they  were  denied ;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to 
combine  among  themselves,  without  fear  of  punishment,  and 
thus  secured  higher  wages,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  All  this,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  has  been  the  com- 
bined results  of  many  "  Liberal "  movements.  On  account 
of  the  absolute  usurpation  of  power  and  privilege,  by  Royalty 
and  by  the  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  progress  of  "Liberalism"  has  produced  a  long, 
uninterrupted,  and  concurrent  flow  of  concessions  to  the 
people's  liberty.  So  long  has  this  "horn  of  plenty"  con- 
tinued to  shower  these  concessions  and  consequent  advan- 
tages upon  "the  people,"  that  the  working  classes  have 
been  brought  to  believe  no  action  of  the  Legislature  can 
possibly  be  entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
"Liberal"  measures,  unless  it  is  actually  accompanied  by 
some  positive  advantages  for  themselves.  Thus,  from  the 
very  nature  of  England's  early  history,  these  benefits  have 
invariably  flowed  from  "Liberal"  legislation  ;  but,  as  I  shall, 
I  think,  hereafter  show,  a  time  has  been  reached  in  that 
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history,  (whether  of  England  itself  or  of  the  English  speak- 
ing race  in  our  own  colonies)  when  privileges  of  almost  every 
kind  have  been  abolished,  so  that  every  man,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  now  enjoys  "equal  opportunities"  with  the  possessor 
of  the  "bluest  blood,"  or  of  the  largest  bank  balance. 

That  being  so,  the  (what  I  would  term)  aggressive  func- 
tion of  Liberalism  has  been  exhausted,  and,  with  certain 
minor  exceptions,  it  only  remains  for  it  to  guard  oi^tr  the 
equal  liberties  of  citizens  generally,  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation.  This  I  regard  as  the  proper  function  of 
Liberalism  in  the  present  day.  The  masses  of  the  people, 
however,  are  still  looking  for  positive  benefits,  and  their 
production  or  non-production  by  any  legislative  measure  is 
still  made  the  test  of  its  being  the  "  genuine  article."  The 
masses,  too,  are  prepared  to  apply  the  term^  and  to 
acquiesce  in  its  being  applied  by  others,  to  any  measure 
which  promises  to  confer  some  advantages  upon  themselves 
as  a  class,  even,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  though  such  a 
measure  may,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  involve  treatment, 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  remainder  of  the  community. 

This  I  regard  as  the  cardinal  error  of  modern  politics, 
and  modern  legislation ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
error  being  so  widely  entertained,  there  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  becoming  apparent,  tolerably  clear  symptoms  of  a 
class  struggle  through  the  medium  of  the  legislature,  which 
must  end  injuriously  to  our  best  civil  interests. 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  public  life,  has  been  greatly 
demoralised  by  this  misconception.  A  candidate  for 
parliament  presents  himself  before  his  would-be  con- 
stituents, and  readily  promises  to  give  them  anything 
they  may  want,  and  to  secure  an  act  of  parliament  for 
any  and  every  desire  to  which  they  may  think  fit  to  give 
expression.  He  readily  undertakes  to  ignore  the  rich  man, 
and  do  everything  for  the  poor  one,  make  life  easy — a 
paradise  in  (act — for  the  latter,  and  punish  the  former  with 
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more  taxation.  Such  a  candidate  is  at  once  held  up  for 
the  admiration  and  approval  of  the  electors  as  a  "  Liberal." 
Another  aspirant^  having  some  regard  for  his  principles, 
ventures  to  say  that  he  disapproves  of  class  legislation ;  that 
he  will  do  nothing  calculated  to  unduly  curtail  the  liberties 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  the  benefit  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity; that  he  considers  the  good  government  of  the 
country  of  more  importance  than  selfish  political  party 
divisions,  founded  upon  terms  which  have  no  meaning  or 
application  in  the  community.  That  man  is  immediately, 
and  with  as  little  meaning  or  reason,  marked  "  Conserva- 
tive," and,  as  likely  as  not  favoured  with  a  few  graceful 
epithets,  directed  at  his  motives. 

This  constant  application,  or  misapplication  of  these  two 
terms,  and  the  "  damnable  iteration  "  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  have  given  the  particular  words  •  certain 
fixed  signification,  alike  erroneous  and  dangerous;  and  it 
certainly  seems  as  if  the  time  had  long  since  arrived  when 
some  effort  should  be  made,  if  not  to  restore  to  them  the 
meanings  and  bearings  which  they  originally  and  properly 
conveyed,  at  least  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  clearer  and 
more  correct  understanding  of  the  new  significations  which 
are  to  be  attached  to  them  in  the  future. 

Let  us  turn  now  more  immediately  to  the  politics  of 
Great  Britain,  and  we  shall  find  that  though  the  institutions 
of  that  older  community,  would,  with  some  better  show  of 
consistency,  admit  of  the  application  of  such  party-titles  to 
its  national  politics,  nevertheless  they  are  in  the  present  day, 
even  there,  being  perverted  to  significations,  altogether 
foreign  to  those  which  were  originally  intended.  The  last 
two  general  elections  in  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
attracted  more  attention  to  the  meanings  of  the  terms 
"  Liberal"  and  "  Conservative"  than  perhaps  they  have  ever 
previously  received,  and  a  consideration  of  the  political 
incidents  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  over  which  period 
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the  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place,  is  capable  of 
affording  abundant  matter  for  reflection  on  the  subject  with 
which  I  am  dealing. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's,  or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings'  startling  proposals,  with 
which  every  student  of  current  politics  is  familiar,  seem  to 
have  necessitated  the  reconsideration  by  many  old  and 
experienced  politicians  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the 
political  policy  which  they  were  being  assumed  to  profess. 
This  arose  from  their  continuing  to  class  themselves 
under  political  party  names,  to  which  a  new  generation,  or 
the  leaders  of  that  generation,  were  endeavouring  to  attach 
significations  alike  novel  and  historically  incorrect  Those 
particular  proposals,  which  are  of  the  most  unmistakably 
socialistic  character,  were  then,  and  have  been  since  claimed 
to  come,  whether  considered  from  an  analytical  or  historical 
standpoint,  within  the  definition  of  the  term  "  Liberalism  ,-** 
and  so  frequently  and  persistently  has  this  been  contended 
for,  that  many  people,  who  had  previously  gloried  in  their 
connection  with  the  school  of  politics,  which  that  term 
originally  designated,  have  been  forced,  in  order  to  avoid 
misconception  as  to  their  principles,  to  either  use  some 
qualifying  phrase,  such  as  "Moderate  Liberalism,'*  to 
better  define  their  political  creed,  or  to  actually  go  over  to 
the  Conservative  party.  This  influence,  acting  upon  a  good 
many  minds,  already  more  or  less  near  the  border-land  of  the 
respective  party  domains,  has  produced  within  the  last  one 
or  two  years  only,  some  peculiarly  kaleidoscopic  effects  in 
the  political  ranks  of  Great  Britain.  Such  sound  Liberals, 
even  as  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  others,  were 
constrained,  for  the  time  being,  to  leave  their  political  friends 
in  the  division  on  the  question  referred  to — that  of  the 
allottments  for  agricultural  labourers ;  claimed,  as  I  have  said, 
to  come  properly  within  the  lines  of  "  Liberalism."  The 
division  to  which  I  here  refer,  was  that  which  took  place 
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upon  an  amendment  to  the  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech,  im- 
mediately after  the  general  election  of  1885,  and  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  The  amendment  turned  upon 
the  question  of  adding  to  the  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech 
an  expression  favourable  to  the  allottments  proposals.  The 
division  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Tory  party ;  but  the 
proposab  were  strongly  denounced  by  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Goschen,  as  also  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen,  all  being  Liberals  of  the  soundest  order.  Ere  these 
pages  leave  my  hands  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  astounding 
news  that  this  identical  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Conservative  Government,  now  in  power,  and  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  its  being  acquiesced  in  by  the  "  rank  and 
file"  of  that  party.  A  more  significant  event  even  than 
that  is  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Goschen  (an  admittedly 
sound  Liberal)  of  the  leadership,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Such  events  as  these  must 
indeed  be  conclusive,  as  showing  that  party  titles  have 
entirely  lost  their  meaning,  and  really  involve  no  principles 
whatever.  The  measure  referred  to  originated  with  the  most 
"advanced"  wing  of  the  Radical  party,  was  denounced  by 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Liberals,  and  within  a  few  months 
is  included  in  the  Tory  policy!  The  TYm^s,  of  22nd 
October,  1886,  observes — "  It  is  right  that  the  Tory  party 
should  become  a  moderate  Liberal  party,  just  as  after  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  it  became  a  Conservative  party ;  but  we 
doubt  if  either  Conservative,  or  Unionist's  Liberals  will 
be  content  to  see  it  transformed  into  a  Radical  party,  pure 
and  simple." 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  which  I  can  mention,  of 
the  changed  significations  which  are  gradually  being  attached 
to  such  terms,  is  afforded  by  a  quotation  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, called, "The  Gladstone  Parliament"  "Most  of 
the  measures,"  says  the  writer,  "which  Mr.  Bright  advocated, 
have  been  passed,  and  Mr.  Bright  has  become  a  ConserDatwe 
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to  all  indents  and  purposes."  I  leave  to  my  readers  to 
determine  whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  the  term  "  Con- 
servative" has  undergone  a  great  change  of  meaning  than 
that  a  great  and  ever  consistent  "  Liberal"  statesman,  such 
as  Mr.  Bright,  has  changed  his  political  principles.  Almost 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  steadfisist  and  consistent  Liberals  of 
his  generation.  Indeed,  the  "  Liberal  Press"  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria  has  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability  and  con- 
stancy to  principle  of  that  statesman.  "  He  is,"  it  has  said, 
"  in  the  voxy  front  rank  of  English  Liberals^  and  has  proved 
himself  a  sterling  administrator.  He.  has  always  been  of  a 
scholarly  temperament,  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
first  principlesy  and  indisposed  to  sacrifice  abstract  right  to 
expediency."  "Yet,"  confesses  the  same  journal,  "he 
might  count  almost  anywhere  on  splitting  the  Liberal  vote^ 
and  on  getting  the  solid  vote  of  the  Conservatives^^  This 
is  afterwards  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  (among 
other  things),  "he  has  often  voted  over  the  heads  of  the 
multitude,"  and  "  never  perfectly  mastered  the  clap-trap  and 
party  cries  of  the  British  Philistine." 

The  fact  is,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  man's  career,  he  is  an  absolutely  consistent  Liberal 
who  well  knows  the  meaning  of  his  party  title,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  while  the 
average  elector,  who  contributed  to  his  late  rejection,  is 
quite  ignorant  of  that  meaning  or  those  principles. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  said  of  Mr.  Goschen,  "  Although 
he  sits  behind  us  he  is  very  far  behind,  and  I  think  that 
under  a  system  of  scientific  classification  he  is  rather  to  be 
described  as  a '  moderate  Conservative '  than  as  a  '  Liberal.' " 

The  fact  is  the  meanings  of  these  terms  are  fast  changing, 
and  they  themselves  are  being  perverted  to  denote  principles 
which  were  never  contemplated  either  in  their  etymology, 
or  by  their  originators.     The  following  quotation  from  the 
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77m^s  of  26th  February,  1885,  is  peculiarly  confirmatory  of 
such  a  process.  Speaking  of  the  growing  tendency  to 
over-legislation  in  our  own  day  that  journal  says,  **  This 
readiness  to  invoke  the  interference  t)f  the  State  between 
man  and  man,  and  to  control  by  legislation,  the  liberties  of 
individuals  and  the  rights  of  property,  is  rapidly  modifying 
the  character  of  Liberal  principles,  as  they  were  understood, 
even  a  few  years  ago."  Elsewhere  the  same  journal  says, 
"  The  march  of  time  has  obliterated  most  of  the  distinctions 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  People  are  beginning  to  enquire 
seriously  what  a  political  party  means."  And  again,  it 
speaks  of  "  The  party  badges  which  have  long  since  ceased 
to  denote  any  real  difference  of  sentiment." 

On  4th  March,  1886,  the  following  passage  occurs 
in  a  leader  of  the  same  influential  organ,  "  Our  actual 
party  names  have  become  useless  and  even  ridiculous.  It 
is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Liberal,  when  no  man  can  tell 
whether  it  means  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  Henry  James.  It  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  a  Radical,  when  the  word  may  denote 
either  a  man  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  a  man  like  Mr. 
Morley.  ...  It  is.  ridiculous  to  maintain  a  distinction 
between  moderate  Liberals  and  moderate  Conservatives, 
which  no  man  can  define  or  grasp,  and  which  breaks  down 
every  test  that  can  be  applied  by  the  practical  politics  of  the 
day." 

A  much  later  proof  of  the  want  of  clearness  and  certainty 
in  the  meaning  of  these  two  principle  political  terms  is 
aficH^ed  by  the  division  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
BilL  On  that  occasion  we  find  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  eminent  Liberals  of  the  day — ^men  like  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as  well  as 
more  "  advanced  "  politicians  of  the  Radical  school,  such 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  completely  breaking  away  from  their 
party,  on  grounds  of  absolute  principle.  We  find  the 
difference  of  opinion  so  deeply  seated,  that  at  the  general 
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election  which  followed  the  rejection  of  that  measure,  a 
large  and  formidable  section  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
parties  actually  allied  themselves  with  the  Tories,  in  their 
determination  to  vindicate,  what  they  deemed  to  be,  a  vital 
principle  of  their  school.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
questionable  whether  the  breach,  which  has  thus  been 
brought  about,  will  be  thoroughly  healed  for  a  considerable 
time,  so  strong  has  been  the  feeling,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
the  differences  of  principle  which  have  been  thereby 
developed. 

Who  indeed  could  now  say,  under  such  circumstances, 
whether  the  Home  Rule  principle  is  or  is  not  properly 
within  the  lines  of  Liberalism  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  has  claimed 
it  as  such,  because,  he  contends.  Liberalism  means  "  trust 
in  the  people,"  and  the  measure  has  for  its  object  the 
enabling  the  Irish  to  "  govern  themselves."  Men  like  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Bright,  have  expressed 
opinions  equally  strong  in  the  opposite  direction,  showing 
at  least  the  ihconclusiveness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition. 

I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  political  speeches,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  perusal 
of  them  affords  endless  illustrations  of  the  confusing  and 
bewildering  complication  which  has  been  produced  in  the 
various  attempts  to  modify  and  adapt  to  modern  circum- 
stances these  older  party-titles,  without  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  they 
originally  connoted. 

"A  Liberal  Government,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "which 
pretends  to  represent  the  Liberal  party,  must,  of  necessity, 
consist  of  men  of  different  shades  of  opinion"  Speaking  of 
the  Conservative  party,  he  says,  elsewhere :  "  They  have 
stolen  my  ideas,  and  I  forgive  them  the  theft  in  gratitude 
for  the  stimulus  they  have  given  to  the  Radical  programme, 
and  for  the  lesson  they  have  taught  to  the  weak-kneed 
Liberals,  and  to  those  timid  politicians,  who  strained  at  the 
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Radical  gnat,  and  who  now    find   themselves  obliged  to 
swallow  the  Tory  camel." 

"  You  cannot,"  he  observes,  "  turn  over  a  page  of  the 
periodical  Press,  without  finding  *True  Conservatives,'  or 
'Other  Conservatives,'  or  *an  Independent  Conservative,'  or 
*  a  Conservative  below  the  gangway.' " 

Speaking,  under  the  significant  title  of  "  Tory  transforma- 
tion," he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  (the  then  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
had  announced  his  government's  adhesion  to  a  particular 
policy,  "  in  terms  which  any  Radical  might  approve." 

In  another  place  the  same  authority  says: — "The  old  Tory 
party,  with  its  historic  traditions,  has  disappeared.  It  has 
repudiated  its  name,  and  it  has  become  Conservative.  The 
Conservatives,  in  turn,  have  been  seeking  for  another 
designation,  and  sometimes  they  come  before  you  as  *  Con- 
stitutionalists,' and  then  they  break  out  in  a  new  place  as 
'Liberal  Conservatives.'"  Alluding  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  :  "  The  Whigs  are  left  in 
the  lurch,  and  the  Tories  have  come  over  bodily  to  the 
Radical  camp,  and  are  carrying  out  the  policy  which  we 
have  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  promote  for  the  last  five 
years.  ...  He  (Lord  Randolph  Churchill)  was  a 
Tory-Democrat  in  opposition,  and  he  is  a  Tory-Democrat 
in  office." 

Who  shall  make  head  or  tail  of  this  medley  of  terms,  or 
who  shall  or  could  possibly  say  what,  if  any,  principles  are 
involved  in  their  application  ? 

Some  allowance  should  perhaps  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  in  all  of  the  sentences  quoted  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
"  abusing  the  other  side,"  but,  even  after  making  such  an 
allowance,  there  remains  a  substantial  residuum  of  truth 
in  the  charges  of  transformation. 

During  the  most  agitated  period  of  the  English  general 
elections  of   1885,  there  issued  from  the  London  Press  a 
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volume  entitled,  "  Why  am  I  a  Liberal  ?"  which  the  Times 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  refer  to  at  some  length 
in  one  of  its  leading  articles.  A  perusal  of  that  volume 
will  show  how  numerous  and  various,  and  how  conflicting 
even,  in  their  fundamental  principles,  are  the  definitions, 
offered  by  prominent  statesmen  and  politicians  in  the 
present  day,  of  the  term  "  Liberalism"  as  a  word  of  political 
classification.  The  author  of  the  book  determined  (to  use 
the  words  of  the  Times)  "  to  heckle  as  many  of  the  Liberal 
chiefis  as  would  submit  to  the  process,"  and,  having  so  far 
succeeded  in  that  determination,  made  public  the  fruits  of 
his  cross-questioning.  He  required  "fifty-six  reputed 
Liberals  "  to  ask  themselves  for  a  reason  for  the  political 
faith  that  was  in  them,  and  the  result  is  certainly  instructive, 
if  only  to  show  how  "  doctors  differ," — that  is  to  say,  how 
little  unanimity  there  was  among  so  many  "professed 
Liberals "  regarding  the  very  principles  upon  which  their 
party  organisation  is  supposed  to  be  based. 

Let  us  first  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  to  this  pertinent 
question.  "  The  principle  of  Liberalism "  he  says,  "  is 
trust  in  the  people,  qualified  by  prudence.  .  .  The 
principle  of  Conservatism  is  mistrust  of  the  people  qualified 
by  fear."  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  absolutely  unscien- 
tific as  a  definition  of  a  particular  political  policy;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  use  of,  and  depends  upon  words  of 
such  uncertain  signification  as  "  trust "  and  "  prudence," 
to  both  of  which  probably  no  two  minds  would  attach 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  the  definition  itself  affords  no 
guide  on  the  point  which  it  professes  to  elucidate.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  certainly  said  in  1872,  that  "the  principles  of 
Liberty,  of  order,  of  law  and  of  religion  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  individual  opinion,  or  to  the  caprice  and  passion 
of  multitudes,  but  should  be  embodied  in  a  form  of 
permanence  and  power";  but  this  can  scarcely  be  fairly 
interpreted  as  implying    "  mistrust "    of  the  people.      If, 
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moreover,  we  consider  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition  in  the 
light  of  his  late  Home  Rule  proposals,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  not,  during  fifty  years  experience  of  practical  politics, 
seen  the  application  of  his  principle  of  "trust"  to  the 
Irish  people,  until  the  element  of  "  fear  "  had  become  an 
extremely  prominent  foctor  among  his  own  party. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  speech  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  from  which  I  have  ab-eady  quoted,  in  which  that 
statesman  might  well  be  imagined  to  be  addressing  himself 
to  the  Home  Rule  question  as  a  phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present-day  "Liberalism."  "If,"  says  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
"  you  look  to  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  advent  of 
Liberalism — forty  years  ago — you  will  find  that  there  has 
been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so  subtle,  supported  by  so 
much  energy,  and  carried  on  with  so  much  ability  and 
acumen,  as  the  attempts  of  Liberalism  to  effect  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Empire  of  England."* 

In  any  case  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition  is  useless  as  a  test 
by  which  to  gauge  any  future  legislative  proposal ;  and  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  eminently  logical 
mind  is  not  prepared  with  anything  more  accurate  for  the 
{Mresent. 

Turn  now  to  the  definition  offered  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
which  is  even  more  vague,  and  more  useless  as  a  definition. 
"  I  am  a  Liberal "  he  says,  "  because  I  wish  to  be  associated 
with  the  best  men  in  the  best  work."  If  such  a  sentence 
had  been  composed  by  any  politician  as  little  known  as 
Lord  Rosebery  is  well  known,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  been  deemed  worth  putting  into  print,  not- 
withstanding its  brevity.  The  author  of  the  book,  in  which 
the  definition  is  published,  was  evidently  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  for  he  has  characterised  it  as  a  "magnificent 
sentence." 

*  "  Speech  on  CoDservatiire  and  Liberal  Principles/'  1873- 
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If  the  "  best  men  "  all  gravitate  to  Liberalism  as  Lord 
Rosebery  understands  it,  there  must  surely  be  some  good 
reason  for  their  so  doing ;  and  that  very  reason  invplves 
the  definition  which  Lord  Rosebery  was  evidently  at  a  loss 
to  supply.  It  might  feirly  be  deduced  as  a  sort  of  corollary 
from  such  a  proposition  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Goschen  has 
now  dissociated  himself  from  the  Liberal  party,  he  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  "worst"  of  men.  I  shall,  however, 
contend  hereafter,  that  Mr.  Goschen's  liberalism  is  based 
upon  an  infinitely  surer  and  sounder  foundation  than  that 
of  Lord  Rosebery.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  "Progress  is 
the  law  of  the  world;"  and  "  Liberalism  is  the  expression  of 
this  law  in  politics."  But  what  is  progress  ?  That  is  the 
whole  question  requiring  solution.  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self proposed  a  scheme  of  granting  allottments  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  out  of  estates  to  be  compulsorily 
taken  by  the  Crown  at  a  popular  valuation.  Even  such 
Liberals  as  Mr.  Goschen  and  Lord  Hartington,  as  I  have 
said,  condemned  the  scheme  as  tending  towards  "Socialism;" 
and  most  men  of  intelligence  regard  "Socialism"  as  a 
theory  of  society,  the  adoption  of  which  would  involve 
retrogression.  Who  then  shall  judge  between  the  author  of 
this  so-qalled  progress,  and  those  who  otherwise  regard  it  ? 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch  begins  his  answer  thus :  "  Because  it  was 
by  men  like  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  and  other  true 
Liberals,  that  I,  as  a  working  man,  am  able  to  obtain  a 
cheap  loaf  to  feed  my  family  with."  What  a  host  of 
anomalies  such  an  answer  suggests!  Mr.  Arch  obviously 
intends,  by  opening  his  definition  with  such  a  sentence,  to 
convey  his  belief  that  Liberalism  has,  before  all  things,  pro- 
duced Free  Trade.  But  if  that  is  correct,  the  whole  Liberal 
party  and  the  whole  Liberal  Press  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  are  professing  one  policy  and  prac- 
tising another;  for  "Liberalism"  and  **Free  Trade,"  are 
as  I  have  also  shown,  regarded  by  those  two  interests  as 
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absolutely  contradictory.  That  party  and  that  section  of  the 
Press  would  brand  as  a  renegade  any  fellow  "  Liberal "  who 
talked  of  a  "cheap  loaf"  or  of  "the  liberty  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market."  And  if  they  are  right,  what  becomes  of 
Mr.  Arch's  definition  ? 

I  prefer  to  regard  Mr.  Arch's  position  as  the  more  correct ; 
and  he  certainly  displays  a  consistency  of  principle  for,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  answer,  he  says  of  the  Liberals : 
"  Their  past  service  for  the  good  of  mankind  has  established 
my  confidence  in  them  ....  in  the  future  they  will  confer 
upon  the  nation  greater  freedom  by  just,  wise,  and  Uberal 
legislation."  It  is  obvious  that  "  Free  Trade,"  by  its  very 
name,  as  well  as  by  its  nature,  has,  wherever  it  exists,  added 
to  iht  freedom  of  citizens — yet  it  will  be  seen,  these  opposite 
and  contradictory  interpretations  are  occurring  among 
"  Liberals  "  themselves  I  One  of  those  who  were  interrogated 
possessed  a  rhyming  tendency,  and  his  answer  is  quoted  in 
this  somewhat  mystifying  publication.     He  says : — 

"  I  am  a  Liberal,  because 
I  would  have  equal  rights  and  laws, 
And  comforts^  too,  for  all." 

This  definition,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  even  more  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  it  practically 
defines  Communism,  under  which,  not  only  "rights  and 
laws  "should  be  equal,  but  "comforts,"  too!  which  word 
includes  everything  calculated  to  make  mankind  happy — in 
fact,  such  a  definition  points  to  a  general  division !  But, 
turning  to  another  page,  we  find  Mr.  Broadhurst  taking  an 
entirely  different  view.  He  says  Liberalism  "teaches  self 
reliarue^  and  gives  the  best  opportunities  to  the  people  to 
promote  their  individual  interesty  "  Liberalism,"  he  says, 
"  does  not  seek  to  make  all  men  equal;  nothing,"  he  adds, 
"can  do  that  But  its  object  is  to  remove  all  obstacles 
trected  by  men  which  prevent  all  having  equal  opportunities.^^ 
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"  This,  in  its  turn,"  he  continues,  ^^ promotes  industry^  and 
makes  the  realisation  of  reasonably  ambitious  hopes  possible 
to  the  poorest  man  among  us." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  "  promotion "  our 
present  "industry"  would  undergo  if  "equal  comforts" 
were  secured  to  all  by  a  "liberal"  government  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  "  equality "  would  be  realised  in  our  all 
having  none  at  all!  Yet  one  other  answer  to  this  important 
question,  and  then  I  must  leave  the  work,  in  which 
these  interesting  replies  are  contained,  for  a  future 
chapter.  "  Liberal  principles,"  says  another  of  the  inter- 
rogated, ^^ develop  responsibility^^  Some  of  the  "liberal" 
legislation  of  Victoria  would  certainly  not  answer  the 
requirements  of  this  definition.  Instance  the  Factories  and 
Shops  Act  of  that  colony,  by  means  of  which  shop-assistants 
have  been  relieved,  through  parliament,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  themselves,  as  they  might  have  done,  by 
unanimity  of  action  in  relation  to  hours  of  work,  and  have 
had  solved  for  them,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  truly  difficult 
problem  of  determining  which  is  the  most  suitable  and 
wholesome  portion  of  the  factory  in  which  to  eat  their 
meals  !  It  is  surely  questionable  whether  this  would  come 
under  the  class  of  Liberalism  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  speaks 
of  as  "  teaching  self-reliance." 

One  of  the  "  fifty-six  reputed  Liberals "  stated  that  he 
was  a  Liberal  because  that  school  of  politics  seemed  to  him 
to  mean  "  faith  in  the  people,  and  confidence  that  they  will 
manage  their  own  affairs  better  than  those  affairs  are  likely  to 
be  managed  for  them  by  others^ 

Again  I  ask,  who  shall  decide,  among  such  a  medley  and 
contradiction  of  principles  and  definitions  what  Liberalism 
really  means,  when  judged  by  this  curious  method  ?  Yet  it 
must  have  a  meaning.  Statesmen,  politicians,  newspaper 
writers  must  all  mean  something  when  they  use  the  expres- 
sion so  frequently  and  so  glibly.    Yet  those  meanings  seem 
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as  various  as  the  people  themselves.  And  why?  I  think 
one  of  the  chief  causes  is  that  the  word  is  not  used  in  its 
historical  sense;  that  instead  of  first  ascertaining  what 
the  term  means,  and  then  using  it  in  its  true  signification, 
men  form  their  own  ideas  as  to  that  meaning,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  definitions  are  as  numerous  as  the  people 
themselves.  I  think,  too,  another  of  the  chief  causes  is 
to  be  foiind  in  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  socialistic  legislation,  which  is  becoming  so 
popular  in  Great  Britian,  as  well  as  in  other  European 
countries,  constantly  and  persistently  claim  its  inclusion 
among  the  Radical  or  "  Advanced  Liberal "  programme  of 
the  immediate  future.  This  is  done,  obviously,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  popular  associations  which  those 
party-titles  carry  with  them,  and  by  that  means  secure  for 
such  proposals  a  reputation  and  prestige  which  they  do  not 
deserve. 

Some  of  the  most  unmistakably  socialistic  measures, 
which  are  now  being  widely  discussed  in  England,  as 
matters  of  "  practical "  politics,  have  been  included  in  a  list 
of  subjects  lately  published,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, under  the  title  of  **  The  Radical  programme."  In  this 
volume  the  author  candidly  admits  that  "Socialism"  and 
"  Radicalism  "  as  advocated  by  him,  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  are  synonymous.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  too,  in 
one  of  his  speeches  (April  28,  1885),  says: — "Because 
State  Socialism  may  cover  very  injurious  and  very  unwise 
theories,  that  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  refuse  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  government  is  only  the  organisation 
of  the  whole  people,  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members,  and 
that  the  community  may,  aye,  2LX\d  ought  \o  provide  for  all  its 
numbers^  benefits^  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  provide 
by  their  solitary  and  separate  efforts."  And  elsewhere, 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  local  government,  he  says  :— 
"  By  its  means  you  will  be  able  to  increase  their  (the  masses) 
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comforts^  to  secure  their  healthy  to  multiply  the  luxuries 
which  they  may  enjoy  in  common."  This  extraordinary 
extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  I 
venture  to  characterise  it  as  a  distinctly  retrogressive  move- 
ment in  politics,  which,  when  the  history  of  our  generation 
comes  to  be  written,  will  be  found  to  constitute  an  undoing, 
as  it  were,  of  much  that  has  been  done  for  us,  and  concern- 
ing which  we  have  hitherto  prided  ourselves,  at  former 
epochs  of  our  national  history. 

The  Times,  in  August,  of  ^885,  comments  upon  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's allottment  proposals  in  the  following  trenchant  pass- 
age :  "  The  most  striking  political  phenomenon  of  the  present 
day  is  the  extraordinary  crop  of  schemes  for  effecting  social 
and  moral  reforms  by  act  of  parliament,  which  is  ripening, 
under  the  fostering  warmth  of  an  impending  appeal  to  a 
new  set  of  electors,  by  politicians  who  find  their  old  cries 
somewhat  inadequate.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  a  rough  analysis  of  the  matter  which  fills  the  columns 
of  the  Times,  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a 
proportion  of  it  must  be  put  down  under  the  head  of  social 
legislation.  The  curious  in  Such  matters  will  further  find 
that  nearly  all  the  proposals,  now  faUing  m  quick  succession 
on  the  public  ear,  imply  a  return  to  beliefs  and  methods, 
which  it  was  the  main  boast  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  the 
days  of  youthful  vigour  which  followed  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  to  have  exploded  and  discredited.  A  great  part  of  its 
work  consisted  of  clearing  the  statute  book  of  well  meant 
but  abortive  attempts  to  police  men  into  morality,  and  to 
protect  them  into  prosperity.  It  proclaimed  the  principles 
of  individual  responsibility,  individual  initiative,  and  private 
association  for  ends  requiring  combined  action.  The  results 
of  these  principles  are  written  in  our  material,  moral,  and 
legislative  progress,  during  the  last  half  century ;  but  the 
watchwords  have,  somehow,  lost  their  attractiveness,  and  we 
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arc  now  busy  with  the  work  of  reconstructing  an  edifice, 
dosely  resembling  that  which  we  so  recently  pulled  down." 
The  truth  is,  the  reins  of  government,  in  the  present  day, 
are  in  very  different  hands  to  those  which  held  them  fifty 
years  ago.  No  doubt  the  comprehensive  rectification  of 
the  franchise  which  was  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
immediately  placed  the  machinery  of  government  under 
the  control  of  a  much  wider  class ;  but  it  will  take  many 
years,  even  one  or  two  generations,  to  enable  that  wider 
class  to  fully  realise  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  power 
thus  placed  in  its  hands.  Now,  that  the  fact  has  been 
partially  realised,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  those  who 
possess  the  power,  without  perhaps  the  necessary  amount 
of  judgment  to  wield  it  wisely,  should  have  forgotten  the 
experience  of  the  Liberal  party  acquired  at  a  time  when  they 
had  not  begun  to  co-operate  in  that  part/s  doings.  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his  admirable  address  on  "  Liberty  and 
Socialism,"  considers  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  erroneous 
interpretation  to  be  "the  transfer  of  political  power  to  classes, 
whose  inexperience  in  political  science,  and  whose  circum- 
stances in  life,  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tempted 
to  try  to  better  their  position  by  the  apparently  short  and 
easy  method  of  legislation."  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
democracy  of  England  has  not  fully  realised  the  dangers 
of  which  the  political  power  they  possess  is  capable,  when 
selfishly  and  injudiciously  wielded ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  have  not  yet  learned,  by  long  possession,  that  much 
of  the  legislation,  for  which  they  are  now  crying  out,  has 
been  already,  even  long  since,  tried,  found  wanting,  and,  as 
the  Tiffus  says,  become  "  exploded  and  discredited."  In 
fact,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  the  democracy  is  beginning 
to  exercise  its  legislative  strength  in  the  very  direction /ntwi 
whuh  it  took  our  forefathers  centuries  to  advance;  with  this 
only  exception,  that  it  is  tending  towards  the  handing  over  of 
individual  liberty  to  the  great  god  "Demos,"  instead  of  the 
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King  and  the  Nobles,  who  held  it  in  days  gone  by,  and 
from  whom  it  required  centuries  of  time,  and  rivers  of 
blood  to  redeem  it  I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
that  the  masses  of  Great  Britain,  as  also  of  some  of  our 
colonies,  in  their  failure  to  forsee  and  regard  the  ultimate, 
as  distinguished  from  the  immediate  results  of  legislation, 
bid  fair,  in  the  short-sighted  desi/e  for  class  advantages,  to 
build  up,  in  and  around  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  able  to  turn  the  political  scale,  a  series  of  restrictions 
and  curtailments  upon  personal  liberty,  which,  if  persisted 
in,  must  sooner  or  later  render  citizenship  in  such  com- 
munities almost  unbearable. 

Now  the  mere  change  of  meaning,  in  such  terms  as  those 
with  which  I  have  been  dealing,  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
evil  in  itself,  if  only  such  a  change  could  be  made  once  for 
all,  and  such  men,  as  were  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
mere  application  of  the  terms,  were  clearly  and  permanently 
impressed  with  these  new  meanings,  and  induced  to  change 
their  position  and  party  attitude  in  accordance  with  these 
altered  significations.  In  such  cases  it  would  require  only 
a  short  time  to  enable  the  various  parties  to  again  crystalise 
into  compactness  and  definiteness.  But,  even  if  this  were 
practicable,  which  it  is  not,  the  word  "  Liberalism ''  has  a 
history,  and  its  preceding  synonyms  (representing  the  same 
principles)  run  their  roots  far  back  into  the  past  centuries 
of  our  mother-country's  growth  and  social  development 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  altered  meaning  which  it 
is  sought,  for  various  reasons,  to  attach  to  the  word 
"  Liberalism "  is  likely  to  be,  and  of  late  has  been,  pro- 
ductive of  endless  confusion  and  social  disturbance, 
since  a  very  large  proportion  of  politicians  are  wholly 
influenced,  in  their  action,  by  party  titles,  which,  in  too 
many  cases,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  analyse. 

In  an  old  established  community  such  as  Great  Britain, 
party-loyalty  is,  among  many  families,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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most  sacred  of  traditions ;  and  a  party-title  might  therefore 
undergo  more  than  sufficient  alteration  to  lead  to  misunder- 
standing and  social  injury,  before  many  of  such  a  class 
would  think  themselves  justified  in  breaking  away  from  a 
traditional  party-title.  This  hesitation  would  exist  equally 
on  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  side,  so  that,  as  a  necesssury 
consequence  of  such  a  change  of  signification,  there  must 
result,  and  really  has  resulted  in  our  own  day,  a  con- 
tinuous support  of,  or  opposition  to  measures,  based  on 
neither  reason  nor  personal  approval.* 

I  propose,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  completely  investi- 
gate the  historical  meaning  of  the  term  "  Liberalism," 
through  the  medium  of  those  other  party-titles  which  served, 
in  turn,  as  watchwords  for  the  same  deeply-cherished  prin- 
ciples. I  propose  also  to  show  the  bearing  of  those  terms 
upon  their  respective  contemporary  politics;  to  explain 
their  original  and  correct  meaning,  and,  in  subsequent 
chapters,  to  expose,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  spurious 
political  creed,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has,  under 
cover  of  the  good  name,  been  sought  to  be  foisted  upon  the 
less  thoughtful  of  our  fellow-men. 

Finally,  I  shall  show  that  the  new  doctrines,  which  are 
confidently  spoken  of  as  coming  under  the  equivocal  term 
"  advanced  Liberalism,"  if  not  sooner  or  later  checked  by 
the  influence  of  all  lovers  of  wise  and  equitable  govern- 
ment, are  likely  to  completely  undermine  our  freedom  and 
our  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  deeper  foundations  of  our 
social  order  and  progress. 

*  Lord  Sdboarne,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Thoughts  abo«it  Party  .''published  in  the 
January  ^1887)  number  of  iStiitConUmporary  Rtview^  says :  *'  That  a  machinerv 
should  exist,  by  which  a  party,  without  change  of  name,  and  mdeed  arrogating  to  itself 
the  sole  right  to  the  old  name,  should  be  liable  to  have  its  internal  character  and  its 
practical  objecu  stuUtnly  transformed  into  something  etsentiatly  different  from 
what  they  were  understood  to  be  before ;  that  this  ^ould  be  done  without  any 
prerions  preparation  by  the  natural  and  spontaneous  growth  of  opinion  within  its 
ranks,  is  a  thing  whicn  could  hardly  have  been  thought  possible  if  it  had  not 
happened.** 
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*'  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  sctenoe,  in  surgery 
and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics, 
we  find  this  distinction.  Everywhere  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  cling 
with  fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when  convinced 
by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent 
to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We  find,  also,  every- 
where, another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  speculation, 
always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfections  of  whatever 
exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and  inconveniences  which 
attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to  give  every  change  credit  for 
being  an  improvement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both  classes  there  is 
something  to  approve.  But  of  both,  the  best  will  be  found  not  far  from 
the  common  frontier.  The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of 
bigoted  dotards — the  extreme  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics." — Macau  lay. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Political  party-titles — A    short   account  of  their 

ORIGIN   AND   MEANING. 

"A  body  of  members  anxious  to  preserve,  and  a  body  eager  to 
reform." — Macau  lay. 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  "  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
any  nation  have  men  not  been  banded  together  to 
attain  certain  ends.  The  patriarchal  chief  may  be  tyrannous 
or  madly  cruel — ^a  party  of  his  clan  join  together  to  check 
or  depose  him.  Here,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  foreshadowed 
the  resistance  to  royal  prerogative,  of  Magna  Chasta,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  battles  of  parliament  with  the  Crown, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  Charles,  the  exclusion  of  James, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  present  era."* 

The  history  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  political  parties  which 
have  from  time  to  time  struggled  for  supremacy  in  her 
government;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  during  no 
period,  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  there  been  wanting 
a  wholesome  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles,  according  to  which  such  government  should  be 
conducted.  The  growth,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
"  expansion  "  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  development  of  her 
many  prosperous  colonies,  has,  in  many,  if  not  most  cases, 

•  "  PIttKS  of  PjLTty  "  (C  H.  ChftffibenX  1872,  p.  6 
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been  accompanied  by  the  local  adoption  in  those  colonies 
of  the  same  political  party-titles  which  have  served  in  the 
older  community,  and  that  adoption  has  frequently  pro- 
duced extraordinary  results  in  shaping  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  the  l^slation  itself  of  the  younger  communities. 
The  history  and  meaning  of  such  terms  should  therefore 
be  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  to  all  English-speaking 
people. 

Of  all  the  political  party-titles  which  have,  at  different 
epochs,  been  used  to  designate  and  classify  groups  of  men, 
bound  together  over  some  important  common  cause,  or 
widely-recognised  principle,  there  are  not  many  which 
historians  have  considered  of  sufiScient  importance  to 
entitle  them  to  either  permanent  record,  or  lengthy  con- 
sideration. 

I  propose  to  deal  in  this  chapter  with  the  titles  "  Round- 
head "  and  "  Cavalier,"  which  originated  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  those  of  "  Tory "  and  "  Whig,"  which  were 
afterwards  substituted  for  them,  and,  finally,  with  the  more 
modern  terms,  "  Conservative,"  "  Liberal,"  and  "  Radical," 
as  also  with  some  of  the  expressions  which  are  used  now-a- 
days  to  designate  various  shades  of  the  political  creeds 
which  the  former  are  intended,  or  supposed,  to  indicate. 

From  the  date  of  the  Conquest  (which  seems  a  suffi- 
ciently remote  epoch  from  which  to  commence  any 
investigations  for  practical  purposes)  up  to  the  year  1641 — 
when  Charles  I.  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Scotland,  with  a 
view  to  pacify  that  kingdom,  by  consenting  to  relinquish 
certain  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform — up  to  that  time, 
history  affords  us  no  instances  of  the  use  of  any  political 
party-titles  of  consequence,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  involved 
any  great  and  important  principle,  affecting  the  well  being 
of  society.* 

• 

*  Macaalay  incideotly  mentions  several  other  names  which  attached  themselves 
to  oertain  groups  of  politicians  at  diflRerent  and  previous  periods  of  history,  but,  m 
they  all  enjoyed  a  most  ephemeral  currency,  I  have  purposely  passed  them  «ver. 
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I  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  during  the  period 
previous  to  that  date  (1641),  embracing  as  it  does,  five 
centuries  of  England's  history,  society  was  not  agitated, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  distinctly  divided  on  questions  of 
importance  and  even  of  magnitude  to  the  whole  English 
race.  As  a  fact,  that  period  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
severe  and  most  memorable  struggles  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  have  been  recorded  in  our  country's  history — 
including,  indeed,  those  never-to-be-forgotten  instances 
which  culminated  in  the  Charter  of  Henry  I. ;  the  Great 
Charter  of  King  John;  th«  establishment  of  parliament  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  people's  wants — even  the 
Reformation  itself.  One  might  even  characterise  that 
period  (ftx)m  the  nth  to  the  17th  century)  as  the  most 
important — so  far  as  our  liberties  are  concerned — in  the 
whole  of  English  history.  Indeed  Macaulay  says,  speaking 
of  the  13th  century,  "  sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion 
of  our  annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
our  freedom^  our  prosperity  and  our  glory.  Then  it  was  that 
the  great  English  people  was  formed,  that  the  national 
character  began  to  exhibit  those  peculiarities  which  it  has 
since  retained ;  and  that  our  forefathers  became  emphati- 
cally islanders — islanders  not  merely  in  geographical  position, 
but  in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  manners. 
Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  constitution  which 
has  ever  since,  through  all  changes,  preserved  its  identity ; 
that  constitution  of  which  all  the  other  free  constitutions  in 
the  world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some  defects, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under  which  any  society 
has  ever  yet  exbted,  during  many  ages."* 

Even  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  levelling  up  of  classes, 
which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
and  his  nobility,  and  increasing  the  freedom  of  the  masses. 

*  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  i.  * 
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Three  centuries  before,  "  there  had  been  barons  able  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  peasants  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  swine  and  oxen  which  they  tended ;"  but  now 
(in  the  14th  century)  "the  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron 
had  been  gradually  reduced.  The  condition  of  the 
peasant  had  been  gradually  elevated.  Between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  working  people,  had  sprung  up  a  middle 
class,  agricultural  and  commercial.  There  was  still,  it  may 
be,  more  inequality  than  is  favourable  to  the  happiness  and 
virtue  of  our  species,  but  no  man  was  altogether  above  the 
restraints  of  law,  and  no  man  was  altogether  below  its 
protection.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  much  had  been  done  during  and 
even  prior  to  the  14th  century,  towards  the  attainment  of 
our  civil  liberties.  Yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  over  none 
of  the  gradual  or  spasmodic  social  movements,  by  which 
these  altered  conditions  were  secured,  do  there  seem  to 
have  arisen  any  political  party-titles  which  were  widely 
adopted  and  rendered  current  as  a  means  of  implying  the 
championship  of  some  great  principle  of  government.  It 
was  not,  I  repeat,  until  the  year  1641  that  any  such  party- 
titles  came  to  be  widely  used. 

From  that  year  we  must  date  "  the  corporate  existence  of 
the  two  great  parties  which  have  ever  since  alternately 
governed  the  country."  "In  one  sense"  says  Macaulay, 
"the  distinction  which  then  became  obvious  had  already 
existed  and  always  must  exist ;  for  it  has  its  origin  in 
diversity  of  temper,  of  understanding  and  of  interest,  which 
are  found  in  all  societies,  and  which  will  be  found  till  the 
human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by 
the  charm  of  habit  and  the  charm  of  novelt)\"t 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the  same  eloquent  writer, 
"  that  in  our  very  first  parliaments  might  have  been  discerned 
a  body  of  members  anxious  to  preserve,  and  a  body  eager 

*  Macaalay's  "  History  of  England,*"  chap.  i.       t  "  History  of  England,"  chap,  x 
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to  refonn.  But  while  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were 
short,  these  bodies  did  not  take  definite  and  permanent 
forms,  array  themselves  under  recognised  leaders,  or  assume 
distinguishing  names,  badges,  and  war  cries.* 

How  these  parties  came  into  existence  has  thus  been 
described :  "  In  October  1641,  when  the  parliament  re- 
assembled, after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essentially 
the  same  with  those  which,  under  different  names,  have 
ever  since  contended,  and  are  still  contending  for  the 
direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  confronting  each  other. 
During  some  years  they  were  designated  "  Cavaliers  "  and 
"  Roundheads  "  :  They  were  subsequently  called  "  Whigs  ** 
and  "Tories.*'!  These  particular  party-titles  served  as 
terms  of  classification  during  many  political  struggles,  but 
there  is,  as  I  shall  show,  traceable,  throughout  the  whole 
period  during  which  they  were  in  constant  use,  one  main 
principle,  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  until  our  own 
day. 

"No  doubt"  says  a  specialist,  "in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  parties,  the  various  phases  of  these  struggles  were 
infinitely  intricate,  and  complicated  throughout,  by  personal 
interest  and  questions  of  the  day,  which  interfere  with  our 
vision  of  their  general  drift ;  but,  taking  a  view  over  these 
centuries,  from  the  vantage  ground  we  have  reached,  we  see 
that,  in  the  main,  the  battle  was  being  fought  o{  freedom  of 
thought,  civil  and  religious,  against  the  dynastic  and  despotic 
in  politics,  and  the  saterdotal  and  mysterious  in  religion."! 
The  origin  of  the  former  of  these  terms  "  Cavalier  "  and 
"  Roundhead  "  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Hume.  Writing 
of  the  disordered  and  disturbed  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
in  1 641  between  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  and  the  King, 
over  questions  of  parliamentary  privilege,  he  says,  with 
reference  to  one  particular  collision  between  the  royalists 

•  '*  History  of  England,"  chap.  i.  f  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  i. 
}  •*  Phases  of  Party  "  (C.  H.  Chambers),  1879,  p.  6, 
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and  the  popular  party;  "Several  reduced  officers  and 
young  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  court,  during  the  time  of 
disorder  and  danger,  offered  their  services  to  the  King. 
Between  them  and  the  populace  there  passed  frequent 
skirmishes  which  ended  not  without  bloodshed.  By  way  of 
reproach,  these  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the  appellation  of 
"  Roundheads,"  on  account  of  the  short  cropped  hair  which 
they  wore ;  these  called  the  others  "  Cavaliers  "  :  and  thus 
the  nation,  which  was  before  sufficiently  provided  with 
religions  as  well  as  civil  causes  of  quarrels,  was  also  supplied 
with  party  names,  under  which  the  factions  might  rendezvous 
and  signalise  their  mutual  hatred."* 

At  this  time,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Commons,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  enable  soldiers  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Ireland.  The  bill  quickly  passed  the  Lower 
House.  "  In  the  preamble,  the  King's  power  of  pressing — 
a  power  exercised  during  all  former  times — was  declared 
illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.^^\  Here  was 
a  most  distinct  resuscitation  of  the  same  sacred  principle, 
which  had  underlain  such  great  movements  as  Magna 
Charta,  centuries  before — a  principle  unmistakable  in  its 
aim,  and  susceptible  of  only  one  interpretation.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  distinct  challenge  on  the  part  of  the  people,  by  which 
the  principle  of  "  equal  rights  "  was  again  demanded  recogni- 
tion :  a  protest,  in  short,  against  the  assumed  power  of  the 
monarch  to  interfere  with  the  individual  liberty  of  his 
subjects. 

The  fate  of  the  measure  in  question  is  interesting  and 
worth  mentioning.  "  In  order  to  elude  this  law  the  King 
offered  to  raise  10,000  volunteers  for  the  Irish  service,  but 
the  Commons  were  afraid  lest  such  an  army  should  be  too 
much  at  his  devotion.  Charles,  still  unwilling  to  submit  to 
so  considerable  a  diminution  of  power,  came  to  the  House 
of  Peers  and  offered  to  pass  the  law  without  the  preamble 

*  **  History  of  England,"  chap.  55.  t  "  History  of  Eogland,"  chap.  55. 
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by  which  means,  he  said,  that  ill-timed  question,  with  regard 
to  the  prerogative,  would,  for  the  present,  be  avoided,  and 
the  pretensions  of  each  party  left  entire.  Both  Houses 
were  plunged  into  conflict  over  this  measure.  .  .  .  The 
Lords,  as  well  as  the  Commons,  passed  a  vote,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  for  the  King  to  take  notice 
of  any  bill,  which  was  in  agitation  in  either  of  the  Houses, 
or  to  express  his  sentiments,  regarding  it,  before  it  be 
presented  to  him  for  his  assent  in  a  Parliamentary  manner."* 
The  confidence  of  the  Commons  now  rose  to  a  great 
height  They  ventured  to  tell  the  Lords,  in  the  most 
open  manner,  "  that  they  themselves  were  the  representative 
body  of  the  whole  kingdom^  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing 
but  individuals  who  held  their  seats  in  a  particular  capacity ; 
and,  therefore,  if  their  lordships  will  not  consent  to  the 
passing  of  acts  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  people^ 
the  Commons,  together  with  such  of  the  Lords  as  are  more 
sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join  together  and  represent  the 
matter  to  his  Majesty."!  Notwithstanding  the  threatening 
action  of  the  Commons  in  this  matter,  "the  majority  of 
the  Lords  adhered  to  the  King,  and  plainly  forsaw  the 
depression  of  nobility  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
popular  usurpations  on  the  Crown."t  "The  King,"  adds 
Hume,  "was  obliged  to  compose  all  matters  by  an 
apology." 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  real  reason  for  these  two 
party-names  having  outlived  the  particular  quarrel  over  which 
they  originated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  at  once 
crystalised  certain  popular  sentiments  of  freedom  and 
liberalism,  which  were  rife  in  those  troubled  times,  during 
which  they  served  so  conspicuously.  Such  sentiments 
were  then  probably  ever  present  among  the  people,  who 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  revive  the  memory  of  eariier 

•  "  HtitOTy  of  England"  chap.  55.       t  "  Clarendon,"  voL  ii,  p.  415.       t  "  History 
oi  Eo^bmd/'  cnap.  '55. 
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Struggles  for  the  same  principles.  That  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  above-mentioned  names,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Macaulay,  speaking  of  them,  and  their  respective 
principles,  says,  "If  in  her  (England's)  institutions, y^^^c^ 
and  order,  the  advantages  arising  from  innovation,  and 
the  advantages  arising  from  prescription,  have  been  com- 
bined to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may  attribute 
this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts  and  alter- 
nate victories  of  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen:  a 
confederacy  zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity^  and  a 
confederacy  zealous  for  liberty  and  progress.  .  .  .  Twice  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  he  adds,  "  the  two 
parties  suspended  their  dissensions,  and  united  their  strength 
in  the  common  cause.  Their  first  coalition  restored 
hereditary  monarchy.  Their  second  coalition  rescued  con- 
stitutional freedoni,^^*  And  again,  the  same  writer,  summing 
up  the  arguments  of  these  two  contending  parties,  credits 
the  "  Cavaliers"  with  the  following  sentiments  : — "  Hence- 
forth, it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy  on  schemes 
of  innovation,  and  to  guard,  from  encroachment,  all  the  pre- 
rogatives with  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  good,  armed 
the  Sovereign."  Regarding  the  "  Roundheads,"  on  the  other 
hand,  they  contended  thus,  "  If  once  the  check  of  fear  were 
withdrawn,  if  once  the  spur  of  opposition  were  suffered  to 
slumber,  all  the  securities  for  Yjti^^x^  freedom  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  single  one — the  Royal  word ;  and  it  had  been 
proved  by  a  long  and  severe  experience  that  the  Royal  word 
could  not  be  trusted." 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  character  of  a  famous  states- 
man of  the  times,  Macaulay  says,  "  He  was,  by  hereditary 
connection  a  Cavalier;  but  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had 
nothing  in  common.  They  were  zealous  for  monarchy^  and 
condemned  in  theory  *aU  resistance!^  \ 

•  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  i.         t  "  HUtory  of  England/'  chap.  2. 
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From  the  foregoing  quotations  and  authorities,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  sufficiently  evident  that  the  respective  parties, 
concerning  which  I  have  been  speaking,  derived  their 
political  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  from  the  same  principles 
which  have  since  given  life  and  vigour  to  the  Whig  and  the 
Liberal,  respectively,  of  subsequent  times. 

The  author  of  "Phases  of  Party,**  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  says  : — "  The  Cavaliers  proved  the  starting- 
point  or  nucleus  of  what,  in  our  own  times,  is  still,  by  some, 
called  the  Tory  party.*  And  Macaulay  himself,  speaking  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  says,  "They  were  sub- 
sequently called  Whigs  and  Tories."! 

Let  us  tiun  then  to  the  latter  terms,  as  coming  next  in 
order  after  those  with  which  we  have  dealt;  and  further 
confirmation  will  be  found  of  that,  for  which  I  am  contend- 
ing— viz.,  that  the  same  spirit,  the  same  sentiments,  the 
same  fundamental  principles,  in  fact,  which  actuated  the 
Roundheads,  in  the  time  of  Charles,  influenced  the  Whig 
party  in  later  times. 

The  actual  origin  of  the  word  "  Whig  "  is  not  as  clear  as 
archaeologists  might  wish,  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  for  my 
purpose.  "The  name  of  Whig,"  says  Hallam,  "meaning 
sour  milk,  as  is  well  known,  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Scotland  in  1648,  and  was  given  to  those  violent  Covenanters 
who  opposed  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  invasion  of  England, 
in  order  to  restore  Charles  L"|  "  The  Whigs,"  says  another 
authority,  "  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  one  object  of  paramount  national  importance,  to  which 
all  their  energies  had  to  be  devoted — the  maintenance  of. 
the  Protestant  settlement  and  dynasty.  On  this  hung  our 
religious  and  political  liberties P^  Macaulay,  speaking  of 
certain  other  political  party-titles,  with  which  we  are  not 
now  concerned,  says: — "These  appellations  soon  became 


I  of  P^rty,"  p.  17.    t  "  HUtory  of  England,"  chap,  f .     t  "  Constitntional 

Hittory  of  Eogiaod,  chap.  la,  note.    H"  English  Parties  and  Conservatism,"  page  69. 
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obsolete,  but  at  this  time  were  first  heard  two  nicknames, 
which,  though  originally  given  in  insult,  were  soon  assumed 
with  pride ;  which  are  still  in  daily  use,  which  have  spread 
as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  literature.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one 
of  these  nicknames  was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish 
origin.  Both  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  misgovemment 
had  called  into  existence  bands  of  desperate  men,  whose 

ferocity  was    heightened    by  religious  enthusiasm 

These  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the 
Western  lowlands,  who  were  vulgarly  called  "  Whigs." 
Thus  the  appellation  of  "Whig"  was  fastened  on  the 
Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to 
those  English  politicians,  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
oppose  the  Courts  and  to  treat  Protestant  Nonconformists 
with  indulgence.  The  bogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time, 
afforded  a  refuge  to  Popish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those, 
who  were  afterwards  known  as  "  Whitcboys."  These  men 
were  then  called  "Tories."*  Hallam  says  much  the  same 
thing  regarding  the  origin  of  the  word.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  nickname  for  some  of  the  Wild  Irish  of  Ulster."  The 
author  of  "  Phases  of  Party  "  says  it  was  "  equivalent  to  the 
word  rapparee^  used  of  the  Wild  Irish  beyond  the  English 
pale."  Regarding  the  political  application  of  the  term, 
Macaulay  says,  further:  "The  title  of  Tory  was  given  to 
Englishmen,  who  refused  to  concur,  in  excluding  a  Roman 
Catholic  prince  from  the  throne."t 

Carlyle,  in  his  "  Cromwell's  Letters"  mentions  1648  as  the 
"  first  appearance  of  the  Whig  party  on  the  page  of  history, 
called"  he  says,  "the  Whiggimore  Raid,"  while  Hume, 
writing  of  1680  says,  "  This  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
epoch  of  the  well-known  epithets  Whig,  and  Tory,  by  which, 
and  sometimes  without  any  material  difference,  this  island 

*  Macaulay'a  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  t.         t  Macaulay's  "  History  of 
EngUnd,"  chap.  a. 
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has  been  so  long  divided.  The  Court  party,  he  adds,  "re- 
proached their  antagonists  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Whigs ;  the  Country  party  found  a  resemblance  between 
the  Courtiers  and  the  Popish  Banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the 
appellation  of  "  Tory  "  was  affixed,  and,  after  this  manner, 
these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came  into  public  and  general 
use."*  "  It  was"  says  Hallam  again,  "  in  the  year  1679  that 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory  were  first  heard,  in  their  application 
to  English  factions,  and  though  as  senseless  as  any  cant  terms 
that  could  be  devised,  they  became  instantly  as  familiar  in 
use,  as  they  have  since  continued.  There  were  then  ques- 
tions in  agitation,  which  rendered  the  distinction  more  broad 
and  intelligible,  than  it  has  generally  been  in  later  times. 
One  of  these,  and  the  most  important  was  the  Bill  of  Exclu- 
sion in  which,  as  it  was  usually  debated,  the  republican  prin- 
ciple that  all  positive  institutions  of  society  are  in  order 
to  the  general  goody  came  into  collision  with  that  of  mon- 
archy J*  \  "Then,"  says  the  same  writer,  "were  first  ranged, 
against  each  other,  the  hosts  of  Whig  and  Tory,  under  their 
banners  of  liberty^  and  loyalty,** 

The  same  principles  of  individual  liberty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  monarchical  authority  on  the  other,  are  ob- 
servable throughout  the  history  of  these  terms.  A  study  of 
that  history  will  prove  that,  with  one  or  two  temporary 
exceptions,  which,  indeed,  prove  the  rule,  the  terms  served 
to  suggest  the  same  principles,  the  same  longings  and 
aspirations  for  a  state  of  society  under  which  the  "equal 
rights"  and  "  equal  opportunities"  of  all  men  should  be  fully 
recognised.  Nor,  is  it  difficult  to  understand,  that  such  a 
contention  should  be  urged  with  some  warmth  of  feeling, 
by  the  least  influential  classes,  who  would,  naturally,  be 
disregarded  by  the  more  wealthy  and  better  educated 
section  of  society,  then  possessing  the  balance  of  political 

*  ''History  of  England/'  chap.  68.    t  ^'CoDstitHtiooal  History  of  England,"  chap.  i3. 
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power.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  case.  Macaulay  says,  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century : — "  The 
gentry  and  clergy  ....  were,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions, 
Tories.  But  the  yeomen,  the  traders  of  the  town,  the 
peasants,  and  the  citizens,  were  generally  animated  by  the 
old  Roundhead  spirit" 

It  has  been  often  contended  that  these  terms  were 
frequently  reversed,  and,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  associate  them  with  any  well-defined 
principles ;  but  this  view  is,  as  we  shall,  upon  good  authority, 
show  hereafter,  erroneous.  Meanwhile,  ho>*ever,  let  us  look 
further  to  history,  or  similar  writings,  for  information  con- 
cerning the  meanings  attached  to  these  terms,  as  they  were 
generally  understood.  The  apparent  exceptions  can  be  dealt 
with  afterwards.  Macaulay  says,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Earl 
of  Chatham  :" — "  If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental^  ^h^ 
look  at  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the 
Tory,  we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  One 
is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardian  of  liberty^  and  the 
other  of  order.  One  is  the  moving  power,  and  the  other  the 
steadying  power  of  the  State — one  is  the  sail  without  which 
society  would  make  no  progress,  the  other  the  ballast,  with- 
out which  there  would  be  small  safety  in  a  tempest."* 

Elsewhere  Macaulay  says,  "  The  Whig  theory  of  govern- 
ment is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for 
kingi\\  Hallam  says  that  no  clear  understanding  can  be 
acquired  of  the  political  history  of  England,  without  dis- 
tinguishing with  some  accuracy  of  definition,  these  two 
great  parties.  J  They  differed,  he  says,  mainly  in  this,  "  that 
to  a  Tory  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  constitu- 
tion, was  an  ultimate  point,  beyond  which  he  never  looked, 
and  from  which   he   thought  it  altogether  impossible  to 

«  "  Th€  Earl  of  Chatham."  Collected  Essays.  ♦  "  History  of  England,"  chap,  x  i. 
\  "  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  chap.  i6. 
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swerve;  whereas  a  Whig  deemed  all  forms  of  government 
subordinate  to  the  public  good,  and  therefore  liable  to 
change,  when  they  should  choose  to  promote  that  object. 
The  one  (he  continues)  loved  to  descant  on  iiberty,  and  the 
rights  of  mankind^  the  other  on  the  mischiefs  of  sedition, 
and  the  rights  of  kings.''*  The  Tory  was  "  hostile  to  the 
iiberty  of  the  Press  and  to  freedom  of  enquiry,  especially  in 
religion  ;  the  latter  their  friend.  The  principle  of  the  one 
was  amelioration  ;  of  the  other  conservation^  The  respec- 
tive banners  of  the  two  parties,  he  says  further,  were  those  of 
^  liberty  oxloyaltyr^ 

Hume  says  •*  A  Tory  may  be  defined,  in  a  few  words,  to 
be  a  lover  of  monarchy,  though  without  abandoning  liberty." 
A  AVhig  may  be  defined,  he  adds,  as  a  "  lover  of  liberty, 
though  without  renouncing  monarchy." J 

Macaulay  again  says,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
Revolution,"  "  It  had  always  been  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  that  (the  Whig)  party,  that  power  is  a  trust  y2?r  the  people ; 
that  it  is  given  to  magistrates,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  the 
public  advantage."  And  once  more  in  the  same  essay  he 
speaks  of  the  same  party  as  looking  "with  complacency 
on  all  speculations  favourable  to  public  liberty,  and  with 
extreme  aversion  on  all  speculations  favorable  to  arbitrary 
power'' 

Hallam,  too,  in  a  note  to  his  history  (Chap  xvi),  speaks  of 
a  distinction  having  been  drawn,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  between  what  were  known  as  the  "Old  Whigs"  and  the 
"  Modem  Whigs;"  but,  he  adds,  that  the  distinction  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  professed  "a  more  steady  attachment 
(than  the  latter)  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  these  implied  defini- 
tions, there  is  one  word  prominent  above  all  others,  and 
that  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  watchword  of  the  party, 

*  "  CoDsdtattooaU  HUtory  of  England;"  chap.  x6.  \  **  Consdtntional  History 

irEaglaod,'*chapia.         t  Essay  on  "  The  F     '       "^        ~  •    .    ..        ^  .. 
Ccsays. 
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I  refer  to  the  word  "  liberty."  Whether  we  take  the  defini- 
tions of  the  term  "Roundhead"  or  the  term  "  Whig,**  we 
find  the  same  word,  and  the  same  prindple,  underlying  every 
action,  and  even  every  attempt  at  action,  entered  upon  by  the 
party,  working  as  an  organisation.  There  can  therefore  be 
no  doubt,  that  as  far  as  history  is  able  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject,  these  parties  were  ever  struggling  to  reach  the  goal 
of  freedom  of  citizenship :  liberty  for  the  individual. 

Let  us  revert  now  to  the  exceptions  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  disturbing  the  continuous  and  uniform  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "Whig"  and  "Tory."  That  there 
have  been  some  apparent  exceptions  to  that  uniformity  of 
signification,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  only  what  we 
would  call  surfiace  objections,  that  is  to  say  exceptions  which 
disappear  upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts  surrounding 
and  underlying  them.  The  true  explanation  concerning 
most  of  these  exceptions  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Whig  party  were  always  in  advance  of  the  Tories,  in  the 
demand  for  more  liberty — more  freedom. 

By  continuous  efforts  and  successes,  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  the  Tory  party,  at  different  stages  of  history, 
became  gradually  less  exclusive,  and  more  liberal  in  their 
view  of  social  questions.  Having  started  from  an  attitude 
of  absolute  exclusiveness,  at  which  time  the  demands  of  the 
Whig  party  were  comparatively  modest,  it  would  naturally, 
and  actually  did  happen,  that  the  Tories  came  to  view 
favourably  a  class  of  legislation  which  they  had  at  one  time 
resisted.  Meanwhile  the  Whigs  had  become  more  pressing 
in  their  demands,  and,  step  by  step,  the  Tory  party,  as  a 
whole,  was  forced'  to  recognise  principles  and  claims,  which 
it  had,  at  one  time,  strenuously  opposed.  By  this  means 
the  policy  of  the  Tory  party,  when  viewed  fi"om  a  distance 
(as  is  the  case  in  the  reading  of  history),  appears  at  one  time 
to  approve  principles  which  the  Whigs  had,  at  a  former 
period,  been  advocating. 
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This  is  in  fact  the  case,  as  I  shall  show.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  lately  defined  the  Tory  policy  to  be  "  mistrust  of  the 
people,  qualified  by  fear"  a  definition  which,  though 
extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  nevertheless  throws 
some  light  on  this  feature  of  my  subject  The  Tory  party 
never  had  any  fixed  standard.  Their's  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  "brake,"  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
Whigs.  The  mistrust  of  the  people  (to  follow  out  Mr. 
Gladstone's  definition)  would  Qi  unqualified)  have  prompted 
the  Tory  party  to  offer  physical  resistance  to  the  Whig 
principles;  but  doubtless  the  "fear,"  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  speaks,  has,  throughout  the  struggles  of  these 
two  parties,  served  always  as  a  subject  for  reflection  in 
cooler  moments,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  gradual  giving  way 
to  the  Whig  demands. 

What  then  are  these  exceptions  ?  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  they  merely  indicate  the  advancing  steps  which 
Whiggism  has  made  in  its  struggles  for  liberty.  What  the 
Tories  at  one  time  resisted,  at  another  time  they  approved 
— that  would  follow  as  a  result  of  their  gradually  giving  way 
to  Whig  demands.  But  no  case  can  be  quoted  in  which  the 
Whigs,  as  a  body,  approved,  at  one  time,  that  which  they 
had,  at  another  period,  disapproved.  Macaulay  in  his  essay 
on  "The  Succession  in  Spain,"  which  constitutes  a  review  of 
a  history  of  that  epoch,  finds  reason  for  again  touching  upon 
this  subject  of  political  party-titles.  Lord  Mahon,  the  author 
of  that  hbtory,  had  said: — "I  cannot  but  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  observe  how  much  the  course  of  a  century  has 
inverted  the  meaning  of  our  party  nicknames — how  much  a 
modem  Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  modern  Whig."  Comment- 
ing upon  these  words,  Macaulay  says,  "  We  grant  one  half 
of  Lord  Mahon's  proposition ;  from  the  other  half  we 
altogether  dissent  We  allow  that  a  modem  Tory  resembles, 
in  many  things,  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.    It  is  natiu^l 
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(he  adds),  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The  worst  things 
of  one  age  often  resemble  the  best  things  of  another," 
"The  science  of  goverament"  he  continues,  "is  an  ex- 
perimental science,  and,  therefore,  it  is,  like  all  other  experi- 
mental sciences,  a  progressive  science If  Lord 

Mahon  lives  fifty  years  longer,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
he  now  boasts  of  the  resemblance  which  the  Tories  of  our 
time  bear  to  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  he  will  then 
boast  of  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  Tories  of  1882  to 
those  immortal  patriots,  the  Whigs  of  the  Reform  BilL"* 
"  Society  "  he  adds,  "  is  constantly  advancing  in  knowledge. 
The  tail  is  now  where  the  head  was  some  generations  ago. 
But  the  head  and  the  tail  still  keep  their  distance.  .... 
In  the  same  way,  though  a  Tory  may  now  be  very  much 
like  a  Whig  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  Whig 
is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  Tory  as  ever."  "  Though, 
therefore,"  he  concludes,  on  that  feature  of  his  subject  "we 
admit  that  a  modern  Tory  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
Whig  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  we  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  resembled  a  modem 
Whig." 

One  very  distinct  instance  there  is,  in  which  the  Tory 
party  were  to  be  found  strongly  resisting  the  one  institution 
of  all  others,  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  party,  on  all 
occasions,  and  under  all  other  circumstances,  to  support,  viz.^ 
the  Crown ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  were  to  be 
found  as  strenuously  supporting  that  same  institution. 
Here  is  a  seeming  inconsistency ;  but  th.e  inconsistency  is 
only  superficial.  The  period  to  which  I  refer  is  the  half 
century  or  so,  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Macaulay,  "  that, 
as  respected  the  practical  questions,  then  pending,  the  Tory 

*  Essav  on  the  "  Succession  of  Spain."  Collected  Essays.  [Jt  is  worthy  of  notice, 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  prediction.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill^  as  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Tory  party  of  to-day,  lately  advocated  legislative  measures, 
which  would  have  been  considered  very  **  advanced  "  Whiggism  m  1832,  in  fact  was 
only  lately  advocated  by  the  extreme  Radical  party.] 
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a  reformer,  and,  indeed,  an  intemperate  and  indiscreet 
refcnmer;  while  the  Whig  was  a  Conservative,  even  to 
bigotry.  Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had 
tamed  demagogues :  the  successors  of  the  old  Roundheads 
bad  turned  courtiers.* 

But  it  is  now  necessary  to  observe  what  were  "the 
practical  questions  of  the  day,"  as  Macaulay  calls  them  ? 
The  most  prominent  question,  then  at  issue,  was  that  of  the 
Protestant  dynasty.  The  Whig  party  was  strenuously  sup- 
porting it,  while  the  Tory  viewed  it  with  the  most  intense 
animosity.  At  first  there  seems  to  be  here  an  unmistakable 
contradiction  in  principle,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
contradiction  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Both  parties  were, 
to  use  Macaulay's  words,  "  thrown  into  unnatural  situations  ; 
and  both,  like  animals  transported  to  an  incongenial 
climate,  languished  and  degenerated.'' 

Macaulay,  however,  supplies  elsewhere  the  following 
explanation  of  the  situation.  "  The  Whig  conceived  that 
he  could  not  better  serve  the  cause  of  civii  and  religious 
freedom  than  by  strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant 
dynasiy,^\  Thus  the  support  of  an  institution,  ever 
previously  distasteful,  was  made  a  means  to  the  great  end 
of  >Vhiggism — viz..  Liberty, 

It  may  be  added  that  the  feet  of  any  other  "  practical 
questions  then  pending,''  receiving  any  other  than  genuine 
Whig  treatment,  is  due  to  the  circumstance,  that,  to  use 
Macaula/s  words,  "  both  parties  were  thrown  into  unnatural 
situations,  and  came,  by  degrees,  to  attach  more  importance 
to  the  means  than  to  the  end."  This,  however,  in  a  short 
time,  rectified  itself,  so  that  the  period  of  departure,  even  if 
it  may  be  so  r^arded,  was  a  mere  "  fly  in  the  amber,"  as 
affecting  the  fundamental  principle  of  Whiggism.  Indeed, 
Hallam,  treating  of  that  particular  period,  says,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  conclusion,  that,  "In  the  conduct  of  this  (Whig) 

*  '*  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham."    Collected  Essays  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
t  "  Essay  on  Earl  of  Chatham."    Collected  Essays. 
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party,  generally  speaking,  "ive  do  not^  I  think^  find  any 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  liberty.^** 

Turning,  now,  to  the  more  modem  terms  of  political 
classification,  it  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  seen  that  their 
adoption,  as  party-titles,  has  been  anything  but  spontaneous. 
It  will  be  equally  evident,  on  a  closer  study  of  their  original 
application  to  men  and  measures,  that  they  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  connoting  the  same  principles,  which  had 
been  implied  in  the  respective  terms  which  preceded  them. 
The  term  "Liberal"  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  in  which  it  was  first  used, 
yet,  nevertheless,  to  represent  the  same  principle  of 
individual  freedom  which  was  involved  in  its  two  prede- 
cessors "Roundhead"  and  "Whig." 

The  term  "Conservative"  likewise,  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  same  principle  of  resistance  to  the  wave  of 
popular  government,  the  gradual  but  certain  approach  of 
which  is  observable  throughout  history.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  respective  sets  of  terms, 
that  whereas  those,  which  have  always  represented  the 
popular  side  (Roundhead,  Whig,  Liberal),  have,  from  first 
to  last,  been  associated  with  one  particular  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  those  which  represented  the  more  exclusive 
side  (Cavalier,  Tory,  Conservative),  have  been  alike  in  their 
meaning,  only  in  their  general  tendency  to  resist  the  growth 
of  popular  government.  Towards  what  measures  that  resist- 
ance should  be  offered,  has  depended  upon  the  epoch,  at 
which  it  has  been  demanded  by  the  people ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  Conservative  party  has,  at  times,  acquiesced  in 
legislation  to  which  the  Tory  party  had  offered  resistance, 
and  in  like  manner,  the  Tory  party  acquiesced  in  legislation 
which  the  old  Cavalier  party  had  opposed. 

The  one  party  has  been  ever  reaching  forwards,  in 
the  direction  of   the   same    goal — the    other  has  always 

*  "  Coastittttkxud  History  of  England,"  chap.  16. 
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consistently  acted  the  part  of  the  brake,  giving  way  only 
when  the  force  of  public  opinion  was  plainly  incapable  of 
resistance. 

Before  proceeding  now  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the 
words  "  Liberal,"  "  Conservative"  and  "Radical,"  let  us  in  a 
few  words  trace,  what  I  would  term,  their  dove-tailing  with 
those  other  terms  which  preceded  them,  in  order  to  show 
when,  and  for  what  reason,  they  came  into  existence.  As  far 
as  my  present  knowledge  serves  me,  the  word  "Liberal"  is 
much  older,  as  a  political  term,  than  the  word  "Conservative." 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  first  "  come  into  fashion  "  about 
the  year  1837.  The  original  use  of  the  word,  as  describing 
a  particular  political  party,  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Croker,  who  had  used  it,  some  years  before,  in  a  Quarterly 
Review  article,  in  which  he  avowed  his  attachment  to 
"what  is  called  the  Tory,  but  which,"  he  said,  "might, 
with  more  propriety,  be  called  the  Conservative  party." 
During  the  general  election  for  the  year  mentioned.  Lord 
John  Ru^ell,  in  the  course  of  a  public  utterance,  twitted 
the  Tory  party  with  the  new  name,  which  was  beginning  to  be 
used  by  themiselves.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  name  that 
pleases  them ;  if  they  say  that  the  old  distinction  of  Whig 
and  Tory  should  no  longer  be  kept  up,  I  am  ready,  in 
opposition  to  their  name  of  'Conservative,'  to  take  the 
name  of  'Reformer,'  and  to  stand  by  that  opposition.*** 
This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  at  which  the  term  was 
used  in  a  political  sense,  for  I  find  that  Macaulay,  in  a 
speech  upon  reform,  in  1831,  that  is  six  years  before  Mr. 
Croker's  article  appeared,  spoke  of  "a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment "  making  a  "  Conservative  people.**  Mr.  Croker  may, 
however,  have  been  the  first  to  advocate  its  definite  adoption 
as  a  party-title. 

The  word  "Liberal"  does  not  seem   to  have  had  so 
definite  and  spontaneous  an  origin.     I  am  not  aware  even 

*  ^  History  of  Our  Own  Times."    Justio  McCarthy,  vol.  L,  p.  ao. 
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that  the  actual  origin  of  the  word,  as  a  party-title,  is 
anywhere  mentioned,  with  any  degree  of  definiteness, 
whether  in  works  of  modem  history  or  in  that  class  of 
literature  which  deals  more  particularly  with  party-names. 
It  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been  first  used  in 
the  Com  Law  times ;  by  others  in  the  year  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  short  treatise  on  "  Phases  of 
Party "  says :  "  The  Liberal  i>arty  may  be  said  to  have  its 
rise  as  a  technical  section  of  the  country  from  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,'**  but  I  have  found  it  used,  and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  famUiarity  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1820 — in  such  a  way,  too,  as  to  confirm  and  strengthen  my 
contention  that,  just  as  the  word  "Whig"  served  as  a 
substitute  for  its  predecessor  Roundhead,  in  signifying  that 
class  of  politicians  who  were  ever  striving  for  more  individual 
freedom  in  our  social  arrangements ;  so  the  word  "  Liberal " 
came  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  the  word  "  Whig  "  in 
the  same  behalf.  "They  mean"  says  Mr.  Chambers, 
speaking  of  the  Liberal  party,  "  that  body  of  men,  who, 
whether  originally  Whigs  or  converts  from  the  Conservative 
side  .  ...  had  all  along  advocated  Liberal  principles." 
They,  in  mental  tone,  were  little  removed  from  the  Whig 
party  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.! 

In  the  published  collection  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  following  phrase  is  used, 
as  a  sort  of  page-heading,  over  one  of  the  essays,  entitled, 
"United  States  of  America" — ^'English  Liberals^  more 
abused  than  American."  The  essay  itself  was  published  as 
far  back  as  1820,  but  the  edition,  in  which  it  is  collected,  is 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  phrase,  therefore,  might  not 
have  occurred  in  the  original  publication. 

In  a  later  essay,  however,  originally  published  in  1826, 
and  entitled  "  Middle  and  Extreme  Parties,"  the  word 
"  Liberal "  is  used  more  than  once  in  the  text  itself,  and,  in 

•  »•  Phases  of  Party,"  p.  64.         t  "  Phases  of  Party,"  p.  64. 
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such  a  way  as,  not  only  to  designate  a  class  of  political 
opinions,  but  also  to  show  what  the  particular  principles 
were,  which  such  term  signified  and  comprehended. 
Speaking  of  the  party  attitude  of  the  Remew,  in  which 
the  essay  was  then  published,  and,  of  which  he  himself  was, 
at  the  time,  editor,  Lord  Jeffrey  says : — "  It  is  but  feir,  how- 
ever, before  concluding,  to  state  that,  though  we  do  occupy 
a  position  between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the  thorough 
Reformers,  we  conceive  that  we  are  considerably  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former.  In  our  principles,  indeed,  and 
the  ends,  at  which  we  aim,  we  do  not  materially  differ  from 
what  is  professed  by  the  more  sober  among  them ;  though 
we  require  more  caution,  more  securities,  more  exceptions, 
more  temper,  and  more  time.  That  is  the  difference  in  our 
theories.  In  practice,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have 
time  enough  ;^for  it  is  the  lot  of  England,  we  have  little 
doubt,  to  be  ruled,  in  the  main,  by  what  will  be  called  a 
Tory  party,  for  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  now  look  forward 
to,  with  any  great  distinctness — by  a  Tory  party,  however, 
restrained  more  and  more  in  its  propensities,  by  the  growing 
influence  of  Whig  principles,  and  the  enb'ghtened  vigilance 
of  that  party,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and  now 
and  then  admonished  by  a  temporary  expulsion,  of  the 
necessity  of  a  still  greater  conformity  with  the  progress  of 
lidertU  optnions  than  could  be  spontaneously  obtained."* 

It  is  evident  from  this  essay,  as  I  shall  by  quotation 
show,  that  the  two  extreme  parties  then  existing  were  the 
"  Tories  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Radical  Reformers  " 
on  the  other.  The  "Whigs"  stood  between,  and  it  is 
equally  evident,  that  the  Whigs  were  being  looked  to,  to 
display  that  liberal  moderation  which  constitutes  true 
"  Liberalism."  Speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  prospects  of 
parties,  the  same  writer  says : — "  The  thorough  Reformers 

•  **  Middkand  Extreme  Parties."    Collected  Euays. 
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never  can  be  in  power  in  this  country,  but  by  means  of  an 
actual  revolution.  The  Whigs  may,  and  occasionally  will, 
without  any  disturbance  to  its  peace."  The  Whigs,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  cannot  approach  the  Radical  Reformers,  because 
of  the  "dangerous"  and  "unreasonable"  nature  of  the 
latter's  principles,  and  their  mode  of  asserting  them.  The 
Radical  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  he  contends, 
come  to  the  Whigs,  because  of  the  preference  which  the 
former  must  have  for  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
latter  over  those  of  the  Tories. 

"This  accordingly,"  he  says,  "will  ultimately  be  the 
result,  and  is  already,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of 
accomplishment;  and,  taken  along  with  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  all  that  is  offensive  in  Tory  pretensions, 
and  the  silent  adoption  of  most  of  the  Whig  principles, 
even  by  those  who  continue  to  disclaim  the  name,  will  effect 
almost  all  that  sober  lovers  of  their  country  can  expect,  for 
the  security  of  her  liberties^  and  the  final  extinction  of  all 
extreme  parties,  in  the  liberal  moderation  of  Wkiggism.'** 
The  latter  words  are  significant  as  showing  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  school  of  politics,  which  has  now 
distinctly  acquired  the  name  "  Liberalism  "  is  "  Whiggism  " 
itself,  or,  as  Jeffrey  says,  a  "  liberal  moderation  "  of  it. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  same  essay  fix)m  which  I  have  quoted, 
Lord  Jeffrey  says  : — "We  are  entitled  to  reckon  that  every 
one  who  is  detached  from  the  Tory  or  the  Radical  faction, 
will  make  a  stage  at  least,  or  half-way  house  of  Whig^ra." 
Again,  "  If  there  was  no  natural  war  between  Democracy 
and  Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  between  Tories 
and  Radical  Reformers — ^we  admit  there  would  be  no 
vocation  for  Whigs ;  for  the  true  definition  of  that  party,  as 
matters  now  (1826)  stand  in  England,  is  that  it  is  a  middle 
party,  between  the  two  extremes  of  high  monarchial  prin- 
ciples^ on  the  one  hand,  and  extremely  popular  principles  on 
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the  Other."  Again,  the  same  authority  speaks  of  "this 
middle  party,  which  we  take  to  be  now  represented  by  the 
old  Constitutional  Whigs  of  1688." 

The  two  essays  in  question  are  full  of  interesting  allusions 
to  the  different  and  then  existing  parties,  all  of  which  I 
cannot  find  room  for  here ;  but  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
which  I  deduce  the  following  general  conclusions,  viz., — 
That  the  Whig  party  stood  mid-way  between  the  Tories 
and  the  "Radical  Reformers;"  that  the  party  who  then 
chamfMoned  the  cause  of  Liberty,  if  not  identical  with  the 
Whig  party  of  the  day,  at  least  comprehended  all  the  moderate 
section  of  that  party ;  that  the  Radical  party  of  that  day 
were  extreme  in  their  policy,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  party 
— the  nucleus  of  the  present  Liberal  party ;  advocates,  too, 
for  freedom — regarded  their  policy  as  "  unreasonable  and 
dangerous." 

The  tenn  "  Liberal"  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense,  in 
Hallam's  "Constitutional  History,"  written  in  1827.  Speak- 
ing there  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  says: — "It  was 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  present  day,  are  denominated  Liberal  or  Constitutional^ 
aver  those  of  absolute  monarchy,  not  effectually  controlled 
by  State  boundaries." 

I  find,  also,  constant  reference  to  the  term  in  Burke's 
'*  L^ter  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics,"  and  his 
"Address  to  the  British  Colonists  in  North  America," 
written  in  1777  and  1790  respectively;  but,  in  both  cases, 
the  word,  though  used  in  a  political  sense,  is  evidently 
intended  to  characterise  a  condition  of  mind  towards 
pc^tical  questions  rather  than  a  distinctly  recognised  poli- 
tical creed. 

So  much  then  for  the  date  of  the  first  use  of  this  term  as 
a  party-title ;  and,  i^  turning  again  to  the  question  of  its 
CM-i^^inal  meaning,  we  consult  well-known  dictionaries  of  half 
a  century  ago,  we  find  the  term  explained  thus  :  "  One  who 
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advocates  greater  freedom  from  restraint,  especially  in 
political  matters."  That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
signification  attached  to  it  by  present-day  politicians ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  having  undergone  so  complete  a  change  in 
its  connotation  has  been  frequently  commented  on.  "  The 
admirable  maxims,"  says  the  Times^  "which,  a  generation 
ago,  were  the  watchwords  of  Liberalism,  are  disappearing 
with  an  alarming  rapidity  from  the  minds  of  men.  Long 
after  the  Prime  Minister  entered  parliament,  one  of  the 
chief  notes  of  instructed  Liberalism  was  the  dogma  that  the 
best  government  is  that  which  inUrferes  least  with  social 
affairs.  The  grandeur  of  the  principle,  that  \h^  free  play  of 
individual  character  \^  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation,  was  then  unquestioned,  save  by  the  retrograde 
and  disaffected.  It  required  as  much  courage  to  deny  its 
universal  truth  and  applicability,  as  to  doubt  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth.  Now,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  every 
liberal  measure,  of  any  consequence,  involves,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  negation  of  that  principle." 

Let  us  consider  now  the  later  signification  which  has 
come  to  be  attached  to  the  term  with  which  I  am  dealing. 
The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  inasmuch  as  the  volume,  to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the  previous  chapter, 
supplies  me  with  definitions  by  upwards  of  fifty  "  reputed 
Liberals,"  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  so  far  from 
being  unanimous  that  one  would  scarcely  think  they  were 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  same  term. 

I  shall  first  deal  with  those  definitions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  attach  to  the  word  the  meaning  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  convey;  and,  afterwards,  I  shall 
enumerate  several  of  those  which  point  to  a  neglect  or  mis- 
reading of  history  on  the  part  of  the  "Liberals"  who 
supplied  them.  These  latter  have,  as  I  shall  show,  fallen 
into  the  popular  error  by'  which  the  term  is  interpreted, 
a3  meaning  a  "  generous,  open-handed  "  policy  on  the  part 
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of  the  State — altogether  forgetful  of  the  ulterior  results 
which  such  a  policy  must  produce  on  the  character  of 
citizens,  and  equally  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  such 
generosity  towards  the  people  must  ultimately  be  paid  for 
out  of  their  own  or  their  neighbours'  pockets. 

First,  let  us  take  the  definition  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Broadhurst.  That  I  regard  as  the  most  truly  scientific 
among  them  all,  and,  coming  as  it  does,  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  working  classes,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable. 
"  liberalism,"  he  says,  "  does  not  seek  to  make  all  men 
equal :  nothing  can  do  that  But  its  object  is  to  remove  all 
obstacles  erected  by  men^  which  prevent  all  having  equal 
opportunities,^^  In  the  whole  course  of  my  reading  on  this 
subject,  which  has  been  necessarily  wide,  I  have  come  across 
no  definition  so  comprehensive,  yet  so  terse  and  correct  as 
this.  Whether  we  take  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  in 
feudal  times,  the  struggles  of  the  Rodndheads,  in  the  time  of 
Charles;  the  struggles  of  the  Whigs  through  the  succeeding 
three  or  four  centuries,  or  the  struggles  over  the  last  Reform 
Bill  in  England,  by  which  two  millions  of  agricultural 
labourers  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  we  find  one  general 
principle  involved,  and  one  which  this  definition  at  once 
touches  and  completely  defines,  viz.,  the  desire  to  remove 
some  "  osbtacle  "  or  obstacles  of  "  human  origin,"  such  as 
royal  prerogatives,  aristocratic  privileges,  or  class  disabilities, 
which  prevent  all  men  from  enjoying  equal  opportunities. 

While  any  such  restrictions  or  obstacles  exist,  and,  as  it 
were,  block  the  way  to  wealth  or  position,  or  equal  political 
power  for  any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  that  citizen's,  or  that  class  of  citizens'  liberty. 
To  remove  such  obstacles,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
ai  true  Liberalism.  In  July  of  1886  Lord  Hartington 
delivered  a  speech  at  Derby,  in  which  he  asked,  "  What  are 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Liberal  policy?    I  should 
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say/'  he  adds,  "in  the  first  place,  that  what  all  Liberals 
most  strongly,  most  ardently,  desire,  is  that  as  large  an 
amount  of  personal  freedom  and  liberty  should  be  secured  for 
every  individual  and  every  class  in  the  country  as  is  possible.** 
These  definitions,  though  in  different  words,  are  practi- 
cally one  and  the  same  thing.  Another  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons — Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — gave,  as  a 
reason  for  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  that  it  promotes 
"  personal,  civil,  and  religious  liberty  (liberty  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  of  the  strong).'**  He  might  have  added,  "Liberty 
of  the  minority  as  well  as  of  the  majority." 

The  editor  of  Lloyd's  newspaper,  in  the  course  of  his 
answer,  said  "  Free-trade,  a  free  press,  the  free  expression  of 
opinion,  and  all  our  social  and  religious  liberties  have  been 
won  by  beating  down  the  narrow  conservatism,  which,  so 
long,  barred  the  way.  ...  I  desire  (he  adds)  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberal  cause,  which  means  progress,  the  growth  of 
freedom,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  good."t 

Another  prominent  Liberal  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"Liberal  measures  have  given  freedom  of  speech  and 
action.  The  monarch,  the  peer,  the  commoner,  the  manu- 
facturer— all  feel  its  power,  but  that  power  is  not  the  power 
of  the  autocrat — it  is  the  gentle  breath  of  liberty,  givdn  to 
us  Britons,  by  the  Liberal  party."!  Mr.  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  well  known  as  an  ardent  political  reformer, 
says,  "A  political  liberal  is  one  who  seeks  no  right,  not 
equally  shared  by  the  entire  community,  nor  any  social 
distinction  which  they  do  not  sanction.'II  "The  true 
Liberal,"  says  another  of  the  "fifty  reputed,"  "is  o[^osed  to 
monopoly  and  privilege,  to  legislation  on  behalf  of  vested 
interests,  to  the  burdening  of  the  many  for  the  advantage  of 
the  few.  Its  watchword  is  justice,  justice  to  all,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor.      From  this,"  he  adds,  "flow  freedom    of 

•  "WhvamlaUbcral?  p.36.  t  "  Why  am  I  a  UbenU  T  p.  39-  t  "Why 
mm  I  a  Liberal  T  p.  53.  If  "  Why  am  I  a  Liberal  T  p   57. 
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a^mton^  liberty  of  person^  equal  poUtUal  rights  at  home,  but 
conciliatory  bearing  to  the  nations  abroad."* 

Lastly,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  answers  the  same  pertinent 
question  as  follows :  "  Civil  and  religious  freedom  are  the 
fruits  of  its  (the  Liberal  party's)  past  victories,  and  I  am  a 
Libera],  in  the  hope  that  freedom  from  tyranny^  of  mob^  or 
momarchy  will  be  the  safeguard  of  its  future  triumphs. "f 

It  must  be  always  remembered  that  upon  the  borderland, 
as  it  were,  of  every  political  party  there  are  many  men,  who, 
with  variously  actuated  purposes,  hold  aloof  from  con- 
sistent party  action,  and,  as  a  consequence,  cannot  be 
always  definitely  classed  with  either  group.  There  are 
others  again,  who  see,  or  believe  they  see,  so  much  abuse  of 
party  government,  that  they  decline  to  be  influenced  by 
that  consideration  merely,  and  give  their  support,  or  offer 
their  resistance  to  particular  measures,  just  as  they  appear 
desirable,  or  undesirable,  in  the  public  interest 

Again,  there  are,  and  have  been,  many  politicians,  willing 
to  advocate  and  assist  in  the  passing  of  measures  of 
"reform,"  who  yet  insist  on  a  limited  definition  of  its 
meaning,  claiming,  in  all  things,  care  and  moderation ;  and, 
particulariy  now-a-days,  there  are  many  men,  who,  though 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  party-title,  are  yet  forced,  by 
reason  of  its  altered  meaning,  to  frequently  vote  against  the 
party  which  professes  it 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  are  never  content, 
unless  they  see  ever3rthing  carried  out  in  a  thorough  and 
radical  maimer.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  men  of  a  more 
emphatic  and  impulsive  nature,  who,  too  frequently,  devote 
insufficient  time  to  deliberation  and  judgment,  concerning 
whatever  they  happen  to  have  in  hand.  Such  men  more 
often  than  not  fiail  to  discern  and  fully  realise  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  accompany  sudden  social  and 
political  changes.     Beyond  all  this,  many  men,  who  even 
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agree  as  to  the  principles  desirable  to  be  observed  in  legis- 
lative movements,  frequently  differ  substantially  regarding 
certain  measures,  as  to  whether,  or  how  far,  such  principles 
are  involved.  These,  and  many  other  disturbing  elements 
in  political  matters  must  always  prevent  clear  and  definite 
crystalisation  in  party  divisions;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  has  always  been,  and,  probably  ever  will  be,  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  party- 
titles,  after  they  have  served  their  immediate  purpose. 
Instance,  in  the  present  day,  the  distinction  between 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  according  to  the  popular  accepta- 
tion of  the  two  terms.  Who  shall  say,  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness,  where  the  province  of  one  ends  and  that 
of  the  other  begins?  Mr.  Chamberlain  formulates  and 
supervises  the  publication  of  a  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Radical  Programme,"  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
states  his  reasons  for  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party ! 

If  I  were^ked  to  lay  down  some  distinction  between  the 
professions  of  men,   classing  themselves   under   the   two 
banners,  in  the  present  day,  I  should  be  inclined  to  resort 
to  some  such  division  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Jeffrey  in  1826.    When  distinguishing  the  Liberals  from  the 
Radical  Reformers,  he  preferred  to  regard  the  difference  as 
one  of  degree  only,  the  former  being  more  "  moderate  "  in 
their  views.     Meantime,  however,  both  parties  have   con- 
siderably   "  advanced."     The    Radical    Reformers    have 
become  Socialists,  and  the  Liberals  have  become  as  im- 
moderate as  the  Radical  Reformers  were  in  Lord  Jeffrey's 
time.     Anyone  who  has  kept  himself  fairly  informed  con- 
*      ^'^  course  of  English  domestic  politics,  during  the 
ars,  must  have  observed  that  whex^as  men  like 
tington,   Mr.   Goschen,  and    Mr.    Chamberlain 
same  general  principles,  the  former  two  distinctiy 
follow  the  latter  in  the  extreme  doctrines  involved 
[nents  scheme ;  yet,  within  a  few  months  of  that 
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event,  we  hear  of  its  inclusion  in  the  Conservative  pro- 
gramme as  announced  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ! 

I  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  show  as  I  proceed,  that  such  a 
divergence  could  not  possibly  occur,  if  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  Liberalism "  were  scientifically  determined.  There 
are  authorities  to  show  that  the  Radical  party  have,  in  the 
past,  viewed  themselves  as  merely  an  "  advanced  "  wing  of 
the  Liberal  party ;  and  that  is  made  known  in  more  ways 
than  one.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament,"  says  **The  liberal 
party  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  com- 
posed of  men,  differing,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  rate  oj 
progress^  which  should  be  made  in  the  direction  in  which 
all  desire  to  go."  "  If,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  no  longer  desirable 
that  all  its  movements  should  be  directed  by  the  section 
which  is  least  advanced,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  coun- 
sels of  men,  who  call  themselves  moderate,  should  not  be 
listened  to." 

The  Radicals  of  the  present  day  profess  many  truly 
Liberal  principles;  but  either  from  the  want  of  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  limits  to  which  State  interference  should 
go,  or  from  having  placed  a  strained  and  unscientific  inter- 
pretation upon  the  word  "liberty,"  they  are  actually  favour- 
ing a  reaction,  in  the  direction  of  Toryism — of  a  democratic 
type.  In  other  words,  while  striving  to  confer  "equal 
liberty  "  On  all,  they  are  really  conferring,  or  seeking  to  confer 
priviUges  an  a  clasSy  X%  the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
remainder.  This  feature  of  my  shbject  I  shall  pursue 
further  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  as  to  the  term 
"  Radical "  itself,  it  no  doubt  has  a  history,  though  by  no 
means  a  clear  one.  The  term  is  said  by  Harriet  Martineau 
to  have  been  first  assumed  by  the  reformers  in  the  year 
1 819,*  and  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  given,  or  taken, 
in  immediate  connection  with  an  agitation  for  parliamentary 

•  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Peace,"  vol  I.,  p.  226. 
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reform ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  claimed  to  have 
been  "  used,  and  properly  used^  to  designate  those  who,  not 
only  sought,  directly,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  democratic 
element  in  the  Government,  but  who  tried  to  utilise  existing 
institutions  for  obtaining  some  material^  intdlecHuU^  or 
social  advantages  for  the  unrepresented  masses  of  the 
people."*  Whether  the  "  advantages,'*  which  it  is  said  to 
properly  seek  to  obtain  for  the  masses,  are  anything  beyond 
the  "  equal  opportunities  "  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  speaks  of, 
or  something  much  more  tangible,  we  are  not  made  aware. 
If  they  are  something  more,  then  we  can  only  say  that 
Radicalism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Harris, 
must  be  closely  related  to  "Socialism,"  and  even  ** Com- 
munism" in  a  modified  form.  Such  an  interpretation 
would  then  harmonise  with  the  admission  in  the  authorised 
"Radical  programme"  as  to  the  parallel  between  the  two 
policies — Radicalism  and  Socialism.  Though  the  date 
mentioned  by  Miss  Martineau  (1819)  may  be  the  first  time 
that  party  name  came  into  use,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Lecky,  to  the  effect  that  the  spirit  of  Radicalism  made 
its  appearance  much  earlier.  "The  year  1769,"  he  says, 
"  is  very  memorable  in  political  history,  for  it  witnessed  the 
birth  of  English  Radicalism,  and  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  reform  and  control  Parliament  by  a  pressure  from 
without,  making  its  members  habitually  subservient  to  their 
constituents."t 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  party,  and  of  the  name 
itself,  let  us  see  what  fneaning  was,  or  is  now  intended  to 
be  attached  to  the  latter.  Throughout  the  "  History  of  the 
Radical  Party  in  Parliament,"  a  large,  closely  written,  and, 
withal,  extremely  discursive  volume,  there  is  not  a  single 
clearly  expressed  definition  of  the  policy  or  principles  of  the 
party.    The  word  "  reform  "  seems  always  to  be  the  author's 

«  "  Hittoryof  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament/'  William  Harris,  p.  8. 
t  "  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  dentury,"  vol.  iii.,   p.   174.    *S«e  also 
Wingrove  Cooke's  "  History  of  Parties,"  vol  iii.,  p.  188. 
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synonym  for  Radicalism;  but  whether  such  reform  is 
intended  to  be  of  a  moderate,  or  extreme — deliberate,  or 
hasty  character,  is  not  indicated ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any- 
thing, in  the  volume,  to  show  what  the  author  conceives  to 
come  within  the  meaning  of  that  word — in  itself  so  com- 
prehensive, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  equivocal. 

The  volume,  however,  supplies  us  with  one  or  two 
passages,  which  will  go  to  prove  that  the  Radical  party,  like 
the  Liberals  and  their  predecessors,  rank  the  principle  of 
liberty,  or  freedom,  among  their  most  cherished  aims. 

"Whilst  it  is  impossible,"  says  its  author,  "to  point, 
with  certainty,  to  any  particular  year,  as  marking  the  origin 
of  a  party,  whose  existence  was  the  result,  not  of  an  act  of 
creation,  but  of  growth  and  development,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  refer  to  a  time,  when  movements  took  place  amongst  the 
Whigs,  which  led  to  the  grouping  of  different  sections  round 
particular  leaders,  and  in  defence  of  special  ideas,  and 
which  gave  to  politicians,  without  traditional  or  family  con- 
nections with  them,  the  desire  to  appeal  to  a  wider  con- 
stituency. This  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  It  was  then  that  the  old  fight,  between  royal 
prerogative,  and  popular  liberty^  was  re-commenced.  ...  It 
(the  Government)  was  regarded,  partly  by  classes  whose 
special  interest  it  served,  and  partly  by  the  general  reverence 
of  the  country,  whose  liberties  it  had  protected,  as  sacred  in 
form  as  well  as  beneficial  in  spirit''* 

Elsewhere,  the  same  writer  says,  in  writing  of  the  year 
1766  :  "Three  subjects  now  come  up  for  consideration,  of 
not  merely  temporary  importance,  but  raising  questions 
affecting  the  authority  of  government,  the  rights  and  liberties 
0/  individuals^  and  the  true  source  of  political  power."t 
One  of  these  was  the  struggle  between  England  and  the 
North  American  Colonies.    There  were,   he  says,    three 

•  **  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament/'  p.  8. 
t  '*  Histoiy  of  tka  Radical  Party  ia  Parliament,"  p.  15. 
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main  lines,  upon  which  opinions  ran.  The  first  was  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  its  subjects^ 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere."  The  second  was  "  that 
parliament  had,  of  rights  the  power  of  taxing  the  colonies; 
but  that  it  was  inexpedient,  and  unjust^  to  do  so."  The 
first  was,  he  says,  the  Tory  view,  and  the  latter  "was 
eventually  the  Whig  doctrine."  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Radical  party  followed  the  true  Liberal  doctrine  over  this 
matter  at  least. 

A  perusal  of  the  volume,  from  which  I  have  been  quoting, 
will  show  that,  though  the  Radicals  and  the  Liberals  have 
been,  and  even  now,  are,  or  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  principles — differing  for  the  most  part  only  in  degree — 
they  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  join  issue  in  a  very 
Duu-ked  manner.  With  such  differences  I  cannot  here 
attempt  to  deal. 

This,  however,  is  very  certain,  that  the  terms  "  Radical " 
and  "Radicalism,"  are,  like  the  other  party-titles,  with 
which  I  have  been  dealing,  now  undergoing  a  change  of 
meaning,  of  the  most  thorough  character. 

The  original  watchword  of  the  Radical  party,  may  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Harris  says,  "  popular  liberties."  If  that  is 
so,  there  was  probably  (as  he  also  implies)  little  difference 
—except  in  degree — between  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals. 
It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  in  our  own  day.  Radicalism, 
as  professed  by,  what  is  known  as  the  Birmingham  school, 
is  not  actuated  by  motives  half  so  sound,  or  half  so 
beneficial  to  the  community.  The  New  Radicalism  is  of  a 
totally  different  order,  and  practically  impossible  to  gauge. 
In  one  breath,  it  advocates  "  the  reduction  of  incomes  over 
a  certain  amount,"  and,  in  another,  disclaims  any  tendency 
towards  "the  paralysis  of  private  industry."  At  one 
moment,  it  advocates  "increasing  the  comforts,  securing 
the  health,  and  multiplying  the  luxuries  of  the  masses,"  by 
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meauis  of  government,  and,  at  another,  repudiates,  as 
tending  to  communism,  legislation  Hkely  to  lead  to  "  the 
atrophy  of  private  enterprise."  It  may  well  be  said 
"  Under  the  head  of  Neo-Radicafism  must  on  no  account 
be  included  the  Radicalism  of  the  old  Manchester  school, 
which  was  merely  advanced  Liberalism.  Indeed  the  old 
and  the  new  Radical  are  more  widely  separated  by  principle, 
than  the  Conservative  and  Liberal.  The  old  Radical  was 
all  for  freedom^  and  was  opposed  to  state  interference ;  the 
new  Radical  is  for  despotism  and  government  control  in 
everything."* 

But  this  uncertainty  of  principles,  and  inconsistency  in 
the  various  attempts  to  state  them,  are  not  confined  to 
comparisons  between  the  new  and  the  old  schools.  If  we 
take  the  professions  of  the  new  order  alone,  we  find  a 
contradiction  in  statement  which  must  be  sadly  bewildering 
to  the  "rank  and  file"  of  their  own  party.  Observe  for 
example  the  following  comparisons  : — 


"I  have  never  supposed  you 
could  equalisi  the  capacities  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  idler,  the 
drunkard,  the  criminal,  and  the 
fool  must  bear  the  brunt  of  their 
d^is.  The  strong  man,  and  the 
able  man  will  always  be  first  in 
the  race.**— Joseph  Chambkr- 
LAIN,  Speech,  January  14,  1885. 

"I  am  not  a  Communist, 
althouc^  some  people  will  have  it 
that  I  am.  Considering  the  dif- 
ference in  the  character  and 
capacity  of  men,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  ever  be  an  absolute 
tonality  of  conditions^  and  I  think 
that  nothing  would  be  more  un- 
desirable   than    that    we    should 

*  '*  CapitaU^adoQ  of  Labour." 


"Government  is  only  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  whole  people,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  its  members  .  .  . 
The  community  .  .  .  ought  to  pro- 
vicUy  for  all  its  tnembers,  benefits 
which  it  is  impossible  for  indi- 
viduals to  provide  by  their  solitary 
and  separate  efforts. " — ^Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Speech,  April  28, 
1885. 

"  Local  government  will  bring 
you  into  contact  with  the  masses. 
By  its  means  you  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  comforts^  to  secure 
their  health,  to  multiply  the 
luxuries,  which  they  may  enjoy 
in  common ;  to  carry  out  a  vast 
co-operative  system  for  mutual  aid 
and     support ;     to     lesten      the 

Wordsworth  DonUthorpe,  1887. 
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remove  the  stimulus  to  industry, 
and  thrift,  and  exertion,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  security^  given  to 
every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ike 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  exer- 
tions,''—]OS%vn  Chamberlain, 
Speech,  August  5,  1885. 


"  Communism  means  the  reduc- 
tion of  everything  to  a  dead  level, 
the  destruction  of  private  adven- 
ture, the  paralysis  of  private  in- 
dustry, the  atrophy  of  private 
effort.**—**  Radical  Programme.** 


inequaliHa  of  our  social  system^  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  all  classes 
in  the  community.  I  believe  that, 
in  this  way,  you  may  help  to 
equalise  to  a  great  extent,  the  con- 
dition of  men.'*— Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, Speech,  April  28,  1885. 
**  It  belongs  to  the  authority 
and  duty  of  the  State — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  whole  people,  acting 
through  their  chos^i  representa- 
tives, to  utilise,  for  this  purpose, 
all  local  experience,  and  all  local 
organisation,  to  protect  the  weak^ 
and  to  provide  for  the  poor;  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social 
condition^  to  alleviate  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  to  reuse  the  average 
enjoyment  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.**— Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Speech,  April  28,  1885. 

*'The  goal  towards  which  the 
advance  will  probably  be  made  at 
an  accelerated  pace  is  that  in  the 
direction  of  which  the  legislation 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  tending — the  intervention  of 
the  State  on  behalf  of  the  weak 
against  the  strongs  in  the  interests 
of  labour  against  capital^  of  weuU 
and  suffering  against  luxury  and 
^<w^.**— **  Radical  Programme." 

**A  general  reduction  of  in- 
cofnes." 

**  Fines  for  misuse  of  property.*' 
**  Authority  to  purchase  (land) 
without  allowance  for  prospective 
value  or  compulsory  sale.*' 

**  The  expense  of  making  towns 
habitahlefor  the  toilers,  who  dwell 
in  them,  must  be  thrown  on  the 
land:*—*^  Radical  Programme." 
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All  this  has,  I  think,  a  sufficiently  strong  flavour  of  com- 
munism (let  alone  Socialism),  about  it,  to  call  for  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  by  those  who  advocate  it  That  dis- 
tixK:tion  is  not  forthcoming;  but,  instead,  we  have  the 
following  confession : — "  If,"  says  the  author  of  the  Radical 
Programme,  in  reference  to  the  measures  which  are  therein 
advocated,  "  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  legislation  of  a  socialist 
tendency,  the  impeachment  may  readily  be  admitted^*  And 
he  adds:  "Socialism  is  not  a  stigma,  but  a  modern  tendency 
pressing  for  recognition."  The  Radical  Programme  being 
an  authorised  publication,  and  founded,  for  the  most  part, 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  I  may,  without  further 
enquiry  conclude  that  the  Radicalism  of  the  present  day  is 
synonymous  with  socialism.  Such  a  school  of  politics  can 
have  little  in  common  with  true  Liberalism,  for  directly  the 
State  stretches  out  its  octopus-like  arms  to  attempt  an 
equalisation  or  approximate  equalisation  of,  not  only  the 
"opportunities,"  but  also  the  "conditions,"  the  "enjoy- 
ments," and  the  "luxuries"  of  life,  such  as  are  therein 
advocated,  there  is  begun  a  series  of  reversals  of  the  most 
l^itimate  and  most  important  function  of  isovemment,  viz. 
{to  use  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  words),  the  affording  "  secu- 
rity to  every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
individual  exertions." 

My  present  object  has,  I  hope,  now  been  sufficiently 
attained^  viz.,  to  show  that,  amid  the  changes  and  chances 
of  party  government  in  England ;  amid  the  oft-occurring, 
and  somewhat  confusing  kaleidoscopic  transformations,  to 
which  such  party-government,  and  the  concurrent  want  of 
definiteness  in  party-names  must  inevitably  lead,  there  is 
observable,  to  the  student  of  history — looking  back  from  a 
bird's-eye  view,  over  centuries  of  historical  record — a  com- 
paratively distinct  transmission  of  certain  political  doctrines, 
which  consist  in  regarding  "  the  liberty  of  the  individual " 
as  one  of^  if  not  the  principal  of  the  comer  stones  of  the 
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social  fabric.  It  has  been  a  further  object  on  my  part  to 
show  that  those  inherited  doctrines  have  been,  respectively, 
held  and  maintained,  in  the  past,  by  the  several  political 
parties  known  as  Roundheads,  Whigs,  Liberals,  and  Radi- 
cals ;  though,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  many  steps  have 
been  already  taken,  and  many  more  appear  likely  to  be 
taken,  under  cover  of  the  latter  two  terms,  which  are  false 
to  the  traditions  of  the  parties  who  originated  those  titles, 
and  which,  if  persisted  in,  as  precedents  for  future  legisla- 
tion, bid  fair  to  deal  a  serious  blow  sooner  or  later,  at  our 
present  social  organisation,  by  destroying  the  chief  source  of 
individual  effort  and  excellence  among  men. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  of  some  authority  on  this 
subject  that  "as  a  political  power,  Toryism  is  utterly 
extinct."  The  author  of  "The  Radical  Programme "  has 
defined  Toryism  as  aiming  at  "the  preservation  of  class 
privilege."  If  "  to  create  class  privileges  "  can  be  taken  as 
having  practically  similar  aims,  then  Toryism  (that  is  to  say, 
Democratic-Toryism)  is — far  from  being  extinct — in  a 
condition  of  the  most  robust  health.  The  above  authority 
says  "  the  occupation  of  the  old  Liberal  party  \&  gone."* 
No  doubt  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  its  aggressive  func- 
tion is  exhausted ;  but  if  to  be  a  Liberal  means,  as  it  did 
of  old,  to  be  "one  who  advocates  greater  freedom  from 
restraint,  especially  in  political  matters,"  then,  I  con- 
tend, its  occupation  is  by  no  means  gone.  It  is,  indeed, 
time  that  every  true  Liberal  "buckled  on  his  armour," 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  coming  political  contest. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  past  was  by  the  many 
against  the  few ;  by  the  masses  against  the  privileged 
classes ;  but,  in  the  future,  if  I  judge  the  political  barometer 
aright,  the  contest  will  be  longer  and  much  more  severe, 
since  it  will  have  to  be  fought  by  the  few  against  the  many ; 
by  the  minority  against  the  majority,  who,  in  their  ignorance 

*  "  Democracy,"  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  p.  53. 
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of  the  political  science,  think  that  right  is  to  be  gauged 
by  might,  and  wisdom  by  the  number  of  mouths  which 
proclaim  it 

I  venture  to  afRrm  that  Liberalism  has  by  no  means  lost 
its  occupation.  The  advocate  is  wanted  as  much  in  defence 
as  in  attack,  and  the  function  which  will  have  to  be  exercised 
in  defence  of  "individual  liberty  "  and  "freedom  from  re- 
straint "  will  more  heavily  tax  the  resources  of  its  adherents 
than  was  the  case  when  its  history  was  but  a  record  of 
uninterrupted  victories. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Historic  Liberalism. 

A  brief  review  of  the  principal  struggles  for  civil  liberty,  from  the  Norman  Cooqocst 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

"The  history  of  England  is  the  history -of  a  government  constantly 
giving  way,  sometimes  peaceably,  sometimes  after  a  violent  struggle, 
but  constantly  giving  way,  before  a  nation  which  has  been  constantly 
advancing."— Lord  Macaulay. 

"  English  history  stands  alone  as  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
a  great  people  towards  liberty,  during  six  centuries." — SiR  James 
Mackintosh. 

"  It  seems  needful  to  remind  everybody  what  Liberalism  was  in  the 
past,  that  they  may  perceive  its  unlikeness  to  the  so-called  Liberalism 
of  the  preJfent."— Herbert  Spencer. 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  claimed  to  be  connoted  by 
the  word  "  man,"  in  the  hundred  and  one  definitions 
which  have  been  attempted  concerning  him,  he  may  at  least 
be  written  down,  and  with  some  degree  of  safety,  as  a  "  pro- 
gressive animal."     '*  Man  alone,  among  organised  beings," 
says  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  "  possesses  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  which  render  one  generation  of  human 
;s  unlike  another^  and  which  enable  him  to  cUttr  his 
condition  and  that  of  others  by  self-culture.     Hence, 
one,  of  all  living  beings,  possesses  a  history."* 

luence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  p.  95. 
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Whether  we  judge  roan  by  the  meagre  evidence  which 
we  possess  concerning  him  and  his  movements  in  prehistoric 
times,  or  by  the  more  elaborate  accounts  which  have  been 
banded  down  to  us  from  different  ages,  since  he  acquired 
the  faculty  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  writing,  we  are 
irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  constantly  on 
•the  move  towards  what  he  conceives  to  be,  and  hopes  to  be, 
a  more  civilised  condition  of  living,  that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
dition of  hving  which  he  supposes  will  afford  him  a  larger 
share  of  happiness  than  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  I  say 
'*what  he  conceives  to  be''  advisedly,  because  he,  not 
unfrequently,  loses  his  way,  mistakes  retrogression  for 
progression,  and,  not  seldom,  is  forced  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  start  afresh  in  another  and  quite  different  direction  or 
course  of  conduct 

History  affords  very  numerous  instances  of  communities 
having  got  off  the  track,  as  it  were,  of  real  progress,  and 
being  compelled  thus  to  make,  in  some  cases,  many 
attempts,  before  they  could  r^ain  the  course  from  which 
they  had  diverged — having  become,  in  the  meantime  wiser, 
if  not  sadder,  by  the  painful  experience.  The  "  decline  and 
fan "  of  the  Romans,  as  a  people,  was  nothing  more  than 
this — z  falsely  conceived  social  organisation,  lacking  sound- 
ness of  foundation,  which  therefore  had  to  come  down. 
The  edifice  had  to  be  recommenced  from  what  remained 
of  the  scattered  fragments.  Man  had  in  this  case  simply 
missed  his  way,  mistaken  a  state  of  society  for  progressive 
which  was  really  retrogressive,  and  the  march  had  again  to 
be  commenced,  after  travelling  a  considerable  distance  in  a 
circle. 

The  French  Revolution  is  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  process.  The  wanton  extravagance  of  the  Court, 
the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy ;  the  concurrent  disregard 
for  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  as  also  for  their 
dvil  and  religious  liberties — all  this  meeting  a  broad  current 
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of  political  ^iligfatenment  which  was  then  spreading  over 
Europe,  could  end  in  one  way  only,  that  is,  as  it  did.  The 
social  fabric  fell  to  pieces,  and  out  of  the  d^tnis  had  to  be 
constructed  a  differently  organised  society:  a  new  order  of 
things.  All  .this,  too,  after  a  momentous  lesson  had  been 
taught  to  mankind  in  general 

These  memorable  events  in  history  are  the  great  human 
errors  which  have  been  committed  by  reason  of  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  science  of  sod^,  of 
the  art  of  government  "  History,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  and  the  philosophy  or 
moral  of  all  such  great  events  is  that  we  should  study,  more 
than  those  who  went  before  us  did,  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  individual,  the  science  of  society  as  an  organisation, 
and  the  art  of  government  as  applied  to  that  organisation. 

"The  science  of  government,"  says  Macaulay,  "is  an 
experimental  science,  and  like  all  other  experimental 
sciences  it  is  generally  working  itself  clearer  and  clears  and 
depositing  impurity  after  impurity."  "There  was  a  time," 
he  says,  "when  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  thought  it 
the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  persecute  heretics,  to 
found  monasteries,  to  make  war  on  Saracens ;  but,"  he 
adds,  "time  advances;  facts  accumulate ;>  doubts  arise. 
Faint  glimpses  of  truth  begin  to  appear  and  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  highest  intellects,  like  the 
tops  of  mountains,  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect  the 
dawn.  .  .  .  First  come  hints,  then  fragments  of  systems, 
then  defective  systems,  then  complete  and  harmonious 
systems."* 

If  one  wishes  to  fully  realise  the  steady  but  sure  progress 
which  man  is  making,  throughout  all  these  great  political 
errors  and  miscalculations  regarding  his  fellow-men,  their 
wants,  their  passions,  and  their  proclivities,  one  must  view 
history  broadly.    Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  see  that  the 

*  "  HUtory  of  the  French  Revolution."    Collected  Etsa)*s. 
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temporary  delays  and  backward  movements,  which  in  them- 
selves present  the  appearance  of  absolutely  retrogressive 
steps,  are  mere  oscillations  in  the  great  forward  march  of 
the  human  race.  This  thought  also  has  been  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  r^ard  to  England  by  the  eloquent  and  versatile 
Macaulay.  "  The  history  of  England/'  he  says,  "  when  we 
uke  a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  is  a  history  of  progress ; 
but  when  examined  in  small  separate  portions,  it  may,  with 
more  propriety,  be  called  a  history  of  actions  and  reactions. 
The  public  mind  resembles  a  sea,  when  the  tide  is  rising ; 
each  successive  wave  rushes  forward,  breaks  and  rolls  back ; 
but  the  great  flood  is  steadily  coming  in.  A  person  who 
looked  4in  the  waters,  only  for  a  moment,  might  fancy  that 
they  were  retiring.  A  person  who  looked  on  them,  only 
for  five  minutes,  might  fancy  that  they  were  rushing  capri- 
ciously to  and  fro.  But  when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sees  one  sea-mark  disappear 
after  another,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the 
general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  is  moved.  Just  such 
has  been  the  course  of  events  in  England.  In  the  history 
of  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  history  of  the 
nation,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  that  recoil 
which  r^ularly  follows  every  advance;  and  a  general  ebb." 
Buckle  says  much  the  same  thing :  "  This  is  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  history  :  the  perpetual  flux  to  which,  by  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  we  are  subject  Above  all  this  there  is  a  far 
higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on,  now  advancing, 
now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one 
thing  and  one  alone  which  endures  for  ever." 

That  these  receding  movements  have  their  use  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  though  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  learn 
the  truths  which  they  convey  less  painfully.  It  is  from 
them,  however,  that  we  store  up  the  reactionary  power 
which  gives  impetus  to  the  next  onward  movement.  France 
emerged  from  the  Revolution  a  more  free,  a  more  happy 
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and  withal  a  wiser  nation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
in  the  science  of  government  which  was  ever  taught  to  men, 
was  thus  handed  down  for  subsequent  generations.  Now, 
it  will  be  found,  from  what  I  term  a  "  broad"  view  of  history, 
that  the  progress  of  society  (using  the  word  in  its  widest 
acceptation)  has  always  been  proportionate  to  the  freedom 
of  its  institutions.  The  tyranny  of  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cratic government  in  France,  as  also  the  unequal  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  its  citizens,  together  with  the  erroneous 
notion  regarding  fundamental  differences  among  men,  pro^ 
duced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  such  sentiments  as  "  Liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity." 

The  despotism  of  the  Eastern  world,  under  which  millions 
of  human  beings  lived  and  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  less 
freedom  than  the  dumb  animals  around  them,  has  resulted 
in  nothing  but  ruin — ^ruin  of  whole  nations,  extending  over 
whole  ages. 

That  these  millions  of  human  beings  should  have  never 
organised  themselves  and  resisted  the  slavish  treatment,  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  physically  a  poor  race  of  people,  whose 
wants  were  simple,  and  whose  lot  was  cast  in  climates  of  the 
most  enervating  character;  with  whom  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence also  was  not  sufficiently  keen  to  lead  to  insubordination 
and  rebellion.  "  History  and  observation,"  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  **  alike  attest  that  tropical  regions  have  been  the  ever- 
lasting abodes  of  despotism :  where  kings,  chiefs  and  priests 
have  governed,  from  time  immemorial,  without  control,  and 
where  the  people  have  been  unresisting  subjects  and  slaves. 
Temperate  climes  alone,"  he  adds,  "  have  been  the  homes 
of  freedom."* 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  offers  an  explanation  of  this 
distinction.  "  A  hot  climate  and  a  fertile  soil  multiply  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  foster  the  rapid  growth  of  popula- 

*  '*  Democracy  in  Europe"— latroducdoo. 
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tion.  The  wants .  of  the  multitude  are  few  and  easily 
gratified.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  great  heat  is 
enervating  alike  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men — dis- 
inclining them  to  vigorous  thought  and  action,  and  disposing 
them  to  a  languid  acquiescence  in  their  accustomed  lot." 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  northern 
parts,  'might  have  easily  had  predicted  for  them  a  different 
history.  Living  in  a  cold  and  bracing  climate,  not  warm 
enough  to  enervate,  and  not  rigorous  enough  to  limit 
activity,  where  the  amount  of  nourishment  required  by  the 
human  body  is  much  greater  than  in  a  warmer  zone; 
where,  too,  on  account  of  the  same  cause,  much  more 
elaborate  wants  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  habitations  had 
to  be  supplied  to  secure  ordinary  comfort,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  by  the  continuous  energy,  enterprise,  and 
industry  rendered  necessary  to  such  a  people,  they  should 
not  long  allow  to  remain  unused  the  powers  of  self-help 
and  of  resistance,  which  they  might,  at  any  time,  by  a  little 
organisation,  bring  to  bear  on  their  oppressors.  Sir  Erskine 
May  himself,  drawing  his  conclusions  from  Buckle,  says : 
"  In  colder  cHmates  ...  the  bounties  of  nature  are  less 
prodigal :  their  wants  are  multiplied  and  more  difficult  to 
satisfy :  their  good  clothing  and  dwellings  are  more  costly. 
Hence  the  growth  of  population  is  checked  :  the  value  of 
labour  is  sustained  :  the  people  share  in  the  distribution  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  general  condition  ot 
society  is  improved  and  progressive.  The  strength  and 
spirit  of  such  men  are  braced  by  a  temperate  climate,  by 
ccMistant  labour  and  enterprise,  and  by  the  hope  of  social 
advancement.  And  these  (he  adds)  are  the  qualities  which 
arouse  resistance  to  oppression  and  fit  men  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom."* 

The  step  which  man  has  made  from  the  condition  of 
slavery,  under  which  he  lived  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
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tke  world's  history,  to  the  conditaon  tsf  civilisatioR  and 
freedom  which  he  now  enjoys  in  the  Western  worid,  is 
indeed  difficult  to  realise. 

When  I  speak  thus  of  man,  I  refer  to  the  masses  of  the 
human  race  who,  in  former  times,  were  regarded  as  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  comparatively  few  who  then  held  the 
reins  of  power,  but  who  now  stand,  each  and  all,  at  least  in 
English-speaking  communities,  possessed  of  the  most  abso- 
lute freedom  of  thought,  of  opinion,  and  of  action  "  limited 
alone  by  the  like  freedom  of  all."  This  great  stride,  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  degradation  to  the  highest 
level  of  civilised  citizenship,  would,  if  traced  through 
all  its  stages,  involve  not  simply  much,  but  ail  history. 
These  stages,  however,  are  well  marked  for  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  study  them.^  My  present  purpose  covers  a 
much  narrower  ground,  viz.,  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
civil  liberty  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  illus- 
trating that  principle  of  social  evolution  by  which  man  is 
ever  striving  for  a  larger  degree  of  personal  freedom  and 
individual  development,  even  though  it  frequently  happen 
(as  we  have  seen)  that  he  fails  to  rightiy  judge  how,  or  in 
what  direction,  that  end  is  to  be  most  surely  attained. 

I  have  thought  fit  to  make  the  foregoing  general  observa- 
tions because  the  principle  of  the  gradual  growth  of  civil 
freedom,  which  the  wider  history  involves,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  key-note,  to  the  narrower  branch  of  history 
With  which  I  am  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  practice  of  designating  any  mem- 
ber of  any  legislative  or  other  deliberative  body  by  some 
name,  which  briefly  summarised  the  principles  which  had 
been  observed  as  a  general  rule  to  actuate  his  conduct  and 
demeanour  as  such  member,  came  into  existence  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  soon  as  the  institution  of  Parliament  itself. 
Nor  do  I  refer  merely  to  the  advent  of  constitutional 
government,  for  the  same  practice  would  doubtless  obtain  in 
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large  assemblies    of    ihe    raost  primitive  characler — ercn 
among  tribal  communities. 

The  actual  origin  c^  legislation  or  government  i%  as  far  as 
vnritten  history  can  Inform  us^  obscure.  Many  writers, 
necessarily  somewhat  speculative  on  such  a  subject,  offer 
theories,  tracing  back  the  institution  even  to  "  the  family  *** 
or  "  the  household,"  which  I  presume  is  the  most  extrenoe 
limit,  since  it  reaches  almost  to  the  level  of  ordinary  animal 
life.  The  stage  of  society,  next  in  advance  of  the  family  or 
household,  would  obviously  be  the  tribe,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  at  that  stage,  when  many  heads  of  families  or 
"  households  "  came  into  close  communion,  it  was  regarded 
as  desirable  to  determine  upon  some  governing  individual, 
or  group  of  individuals,  to  settle  questions,  regarding  which, 
the  undivided  action  of  the  whole,  was  essential  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  individual  families.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
the  head  or  chief  of  the  tribe  was  frequently  self-constituted 
— that  is,  assumed  the  position  by  sheer  force  of  character 
or  of  arms,  and  derived  his  authority  as  leader  from  the 
mere  fiact  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  tacitly  acknowledging  his 
superiority,  and  grouping  themselves  about  his  person  as 
subjects  and  dependents.  The  following  is  an  interesting 
(and  of  course  speculative)  opinion  by  Hooker,  who  is 
extensively  quoted  by  Locke  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
"  primitive  government :" — "  To  take  away  all  such  mutual 
grievances,  injuries,  and  wrongs,  such  as  attend  men  in  the 
state  of  nature,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  growing  into 
composition  and  agreement  among  themselves ;  by  ordain- 
ing some  kind  of  government  public,  and  by  yielding 
themselves  subject  thereto,  that  unto  whom  they  granted 
authority  to  rule  and  govern  them,  the  peace,  tranquility, 
and  happy  esUte  of  the  rest  might  be  procured."  "The 
end  of  civil  society  (to  use  the  words  of  Locke  himselQ 

*  "  It  cannot  reasonably  te  doubted  that  the   family  was  the  great  source  of 
penooal  Uw." — "  village  Communities,"  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine. 
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is  to  avoid  and  remedy  those  inconveniences  of  the  state 
of  nature  which  necessarily  follow  from  every  man's  being 
judge  in  his  own  case,  by  setting  up  a  known  authority  to 
which  everyone  of  that  society  may  appeal  upon  any  injury 
received  or  controversy  that  may  arise,  and  which  everyone 
of  the  society  ought  to  obey."  That  the  "  known  authority  " 
of  Locke,  and  the  "government  public"  of  Hooker  origi- 
nated in  the  parent,  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
who  says,  "The  most  recent  researches  into  the  primitive 
history  of  society  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest 
tie  which  knitted  men  together  in  communities,  was  con- 
sanguinity or  kinship,"*  and  the  "learned"  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  commences  the  first  chapter  of  his  "  Patriarcha  *' 
with  the  proposition  "  That  the  first  Kings  were  Fathers  of 
Families." 

Assuming,  then,  that  these  are  correct  statements  of  the 
origin  of  government,  an  assumption  requiring  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  but  rather  one  which  recommends 
itself  to  the  reason,  therie  can  be,  I  venture  to  think,  little 
doubt,  that  if,  from  such  a  starting-point,  all  rules  of  con- 
duct, which  were  subsequently  laid  down  by  chiefs,  kings 
and  legislatures  respectively,  had  been  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  of  "equal  opportunities,"  instead  of  that 
which  reserves  special  privileges  for  the  few,  society  would, 
at  the  present  day,  be  far  in  advance  of  its  existing  con- 
dition of  growing  unrest  and  discontent 

But  the  idea  of  "  equal  opportunities "  was  obviously  far 
from  being  recognised  as  the  scientific  or  even  just  test  by 
which  tribal  rules,  or,  in  more  advanced  times,  sovereign 
edicts  and  parliamentary  legislation  should  be  tried.  When 
it  became  necessary,  as  a  stage  beyond  the  parent,  to  obtain 
the  "known  authority"  of  whom  Lx>cke  speaks,  he  was 
provided  in  the  shape  of  a  chief,  or  king,  or  "able  man,"  as 
Carlyle  calls  him.     But  it  would  then  (and  probably  did) 

*  "  E^rly  History  of  Institutioas,"  Sir  Henry  Maun«,  p.  64. 
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become  a  question,  whether  the  chief,  or  king  himself^  could 
do  wrong.  There  would  be  no  one  to  appeal  to,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  contingency  arising,  nor  could  his  decision, 
if  favourable  to  himself,  be  questioned ;  and  he  would, 
naturally  drift,  as  he  became  more  conscious  of  his 
unlimited  or  at  least  very  wide  powers,  into  the  position  and 
habits  of  a  dictator,  whose  word  was  incapable  of  being 
questioned.  Moreover,  if  he  were  the  brave  or  "able" 
man  of  his  tribe,  there  would  be  little  inclination  to 
question  his  authority,  or  even  the  justice  of  his  decisions. 
Thus,  most  probably,  did  society  drift  into  the  condition 
of  subservience  to  kingly  power,  the  abuse  of  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  Royal  pre- 
rogatives, as  opposed  to  what  were  termed  the  **  rights  of  the 
people." 

Locke  says,  bearing  upon  this  point,  "Wherever  any 
persons  are,  who  have  not  such  an  authority  to  appeal  to 
and  decide  any  difference  between  them  there,  those  persons 
are  still  in  the  state  of  nature.  And  so  is  every  absolute 
prince  in  respect  of  those  who  are  under  his  dominion." 

Coming  now  to  history  proper — that  is  to  say,  written 
history — ^we  find  that  kings,  and  probably  chiefs  and  other 
less  important  monarchs  before  them,  developed  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  what  historians  call  "  favburites,"  that  is  to 
say  certain  persons  who  proved  congenial  as  companions  to 
the  particular  monarch,  and  had  a  sort  of  kingly  license  by 
which  they  enjoyed  more  than  an  "  equal"  share  of  "oppor- 
tunities." This  was  probably  the  first  departure  from  true 
liberalism  in  history,  next  after  that  by  which  the  king  claimed 
to  himself  greater  privileges  than  he  could  allow  between 
his  subjects.  These  favourites  have  almost  invariably  been 
recipients  of  some  distinguishing  mark  of  patronage,  as  an 
expression  of  the  favour  in  which  they  were  held.  Hence 
the  order  of  "  nobles ;"  and,  following  upon  this  distinction, 
it  is  but  an  easy  stage  to  that  state  of  things,  by  which  they 
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became  invested  with  some  of  the  "privileges,"  not  enjoyed 
by  the  ordinary  people  of  their  time. 

Herein  lies  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  system,  as  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  nobles  of  that  monarch,  as  is  well  known  by  every 
reader  of  early  English  history,  exercised  over  their  vassals 
the  most  complete  and  absolute  dominion ;  and  instead  of 
the  latter  possessing  or  enjoying  "equal  opportunities," 
they,  and  their  families,  were  overwhelmed  with  duties  and 
obligations,  and  burdened  with  restrictions  on  their  liberty, 
which  left  them  with  about  as  much  freedom  as  was 
possessed  by  the  African  slave  previous  to  1806.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  historian :  "The  masses  of  the  people  were 
depressed  by  heavy  burdens,  enslaved  by  varied  wrongs  and 
paralysed  by  superstitious  fears.  They  were  credulous  and 
poor,  and  had  neither  liberty,  knowledge,  nor  ambition." 

From   this   condition   of  things,    there   is  discemable, 
throughout  history,  a  gradual  growth  of  popular  freedom, 
marked  more  particularly  by  such  epochs  as  the  Magna 
Charta  in  12 15,  the  Petition  of  Right  in  1628,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1678,  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.     First  the  king  was  supreme ;  then  the  people 
were  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  government;  next  the 
people  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  king,  and 
finally  the  monarch  was  transformed,  as  is  the  case  now, 
into  a  sort  of  national  "  figure  head,"  receiving  income  and 
privileges  by  the  consent  of  a  free  and  self-governing  people. 
All  these  great  social  movements,  each  constituting,  as  it 
were,  the  practical  expression  of  a  long-pent  public  grievance, 
may  be  classified  under  the  heading  of  "the  growth   of 
liberalism."    Those  movements  consisted  (with  one  excep- 
tion) of  public  protests  against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  respective    monarchs,   in    whose    reign    they 
developed  and  culminated;  and  they  had  the  effect    oC 
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"firedng"  or  "liberating"  the  people  from  the  yoke  of 
monarchical  power,  under  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  lived  for  centuries.  The  exception  was  the  Reform 
Bill,  which  was  a  protest  against  the  monopoly  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  by  a  class. 

"  It  has  been  usual,"  as  Sir  Erskine  May  says,  in  his 
"  Democracy  in  Europe,"  "  to  conduct  controversies  regard- 
ing political  institutions  and  forms  of  government  as  if  they 
were  simply  founded  upon  abstract  experience;  as  if 
monarchies  and  republics  had  been  established  upon 
d  priori  theories,  and  were  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
approach  to  some  ideal  polity.  It  is  not  in  this  spirit  that 
history  is  to  be  studied.  If  any  instruction  is  to  be  gained, 
It  will  be  by  the  investigation  of  the  moral,  social,  and 
physical  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  rise,  growthi 
and  overthrow  of  institutions — of  despotism^  oi  free  mon- 
archieSy  of  aristocracies^  and  of  republics,^*  These  last 
words,  in  fact,  stand  m  the  order  in  which  the  various  social 
steps,  which  led  to  their  overthrow,  have  occurred. 

Though  the  word  **  liberalism "  has  been  first  used  in, 
and  received  its  interpretation  from  much  later  times  than 
those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  nevertheless  it  is  very 
necessary  to  study  those  periods  in  order  to  fully  and  clearly 
understand  the  principle  which  underlies  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  freedom  that  the  word  is  intended  to  signify. 

Such  an  investigation,  especially  if  prosecuted  with  some 
particularity,  will  show  that  the  more  modem  school  of 
pc^itics,  to  which  that  title  has  been  applied,  is  founded 
upon  the  identical  principles  oi  freedom  of  thought^  freedom 
of  speech^  and  freedom  of  action^  for  which  the  people  of 
various  countries,  but  especially  our  own,  have,  for  centuries, 
been  struggling — the  determination  to  possess,  at  all  hazards, 
"equal  opportunities"  with  other  men,  irrespective  of 
£unOy,  irrespective  of  kingly  favour,  and  irres^jective  of 
wealth.     "Britain,"  says  an  eloquent  writer  on  Reform, 
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"once  a  land  of  savage  pagans,  was  long  subsequent  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  abode  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  despotism.  And,  though  for  centuries  past,  she  has 
witnessed  a  steady  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  civil  and 
religious  liberty — though  her  men  of  letters  have  sent  down 
to  posterity  works  that  shall  live  till  science,  philosophy, 
and  poetry  are  known  no  more ;  though  her  lawyers  have 
gradually  worn  off  the  rugged  features  of  the  feudal  system 
till  the  common  law  of  England  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  Republican  Code  of  America;  though  her 
Church  long  since  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  non-conformity 
and  sanctioned  a  liberal  toleration — though  all  that  was 
vital  and  dangerous  in  the  maxim,  'The  king  can  do  no 
wrong,'  fell  with  the  head  of  Charles  I.  in  1649— yet  '*  '* 
only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  she  has  sanctioned  the 
changes  in  her  institutions  long  counselled  by  a  class  of 
innovat(H^  designated  as  Reformers."* 

It  is  over  the  longer  period  that  we  need  to  ponder,  in 
order  to  discover,  and  arrive  at  some  certainty,  regarding  the 
general  principle  which  should  be  conveyed  by^the  particular 
term  under  consideration.  Let  us  turn  to  history  itself,  as 
recorded  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  special  study. 

Though  the  term  ^*  Liberalism  "  is,  therefore,  of  compara- 
tively modern  use,  in  order  that  its  meaning  and  bearing  may 
be  traced  and  under3tood,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  these 
earlier  times,  and  investigate  the  history  in  which,  without 
resort  to  political  party-titles,  the  same  principle  which 
animates  the  truer  interpreters  of  the  word  in  our  own  day, 
spurred  on  our  forefathers  in  the  earlier  struggles  for  free- 
dom and  the  building  up  of  our  oft-extolled  constitution. 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  naturally  and  of  necessity  a 
great  shock  to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  so  unequal 
were  they  to  the  comprehensive  and  overwhelming  invasion 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  that,  as  a  nation,  they  dropped, 

*  "  Reform  and  Reformers."    H.  6.  Stantoa. 
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for  the  time  being,  into  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery. 
But,  says  De  Loline,  "  it  is  to  the  era  of  the  Conquest  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  real  foundation  of  the  English  con- 
stitution." 

I  shall,  from  this  epoch  in  English  records,  trace,  with 
fitting  brevity,  the  history  of  the  principle  of  Liberalism —a 
principle  which  has,  at  various  periods,  been  recognised  and 
acted  upon,  under  different  and  changing  titles,  and  has,  at 
all  times,  spurred  on,  to  fresh  thoughts  and  fresh  actions, 
all  who  could  see,  in  the  future,  an  improved  condition  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  based  upon  the  even  broader 
principle  of  the  "equality  of  men."  To  go  behind  this 
period  in  history  would  lead  me  into  fields  quite  beyond 
my  present  purpose — into  the  histories,  in  fact,  of  the 
various  peoples  who  formed  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
much  mixed  nation,  now  known  as  <^reat  Britain.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  carry  my  investigations  further  back  than  the 
Conquest  of  England,  to  discover  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances  that  principle  first  took  root. 

The  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  English  People  "  has 
characterised  the  charter  granted  on  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Henry  I.  as  not  only  the  "direct  precedent  for 
the  Great  Charter  of  John,"  but,  also,  as  "  theory/  limitation 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  despotism  established  by 
the  Conquest."* 

This  epoch  is  therefore  in  every  way  a  suitable  starting- 
point  for  my  short  sketch.  In  order  to  fully  and  clearly 
realise  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  memorable  con- 
cession to  civil  freedom,  which  that  charter  involved,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  what  were  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  people  of  England,  prior  to  that  event. 
Macaulay  says,  "The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on 
the  English  throne,  but  gave  up  the  whole  population  of 

*  Grcea's  '*  History  of  the  English  People,"  p.  87. 
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England  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  race.     The  sub- 
jugation of  a  nation  by  a  nation,"  he  says,  "has  seldom, 
even   in   Asia,   been   more  complete.       The  country  was 
portioned  out  among  the  captains  of  the  invaders.     Strong 
military  institutions,  closely  connected  with  the  institution 
of  property,  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  oppress  the 
children  of  the  soil.     A  cruel  penal  code,  cruelly  enforced, 
guarded  the  privileges,  and  even  the  sports  of  the  alien 
tyrants.'**     Hume   speaks    of  William    the  Conqueror  as 
having  " appearedy*  immediately  after  ascending  the  English 
throne,    "solicitous  to  unite,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the 
Normans  and  the  English,  by  inter-marriages  and  alliances," 
and  says  that  "all  his  new  subjects,  who  approached  his 
person,  were  received  with  affability  and  regard.'*t     "  But," 
he  adds,  "  amidst  this  confidence  and  friendship,  which  he 
expressed  for  the  English,  he  took  care  to  place  all  real 
power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans."     However,  notwith- 
standing any  good  disposition  which  he  may,  as  a  conqueror, 
have  felt  towards  thr  English,  in  the  first  flush  of  victory, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  after  his  almost  immediate 
return  to  Normandy,  and  reappearance  in  England,  during 
which  time  the  English  and  the  Normans  had  again  come 
into  conflict,  he  showed  little,  if  any  respect,  for  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  under  the  coronation  oath,  one  of  which 
was  "  to  administer  justice  and  to  repress  violence."^     As  a 
fact,  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  failed  to  harmonise, 
and  though  in  public  and  domestic  life  everything  seemed 
favourable  to  the  king,  "the  discontents  of  his  English 
subjects  augmented  daily,  and  the  injuries,  committed  and 
suffered  on  both  sides,  rendered  the  quarrel,  between  them 
and  the  Normans,  absolutely  incurable.     The  insolence  of 
the  victorious  masters,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
seemed  intolerable  to  the  natives."1I 

•  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  i.  ♦  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  4.  1  Hume 
quotes  Malmesbury,  as  saying  that  he  promised  also  "to  govern  the  English 
and  Vormans  by  equal  Anw.         S  Hume  s  **  History  of  England,"  chap.  4. 
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Hume  adds  that  the  English  people,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,   had   "lost  all  national  .pride  and   spirit,"  by  their 
recent  and  long  subjection  to  the  Danes.     However  that 
may  be,  they  quickly  fell  into  a  condition  of  abject  sub- 
ordination   to    their    insolent    and    high-handed     victors. 
Instead  of  being  governed  by  "  equal  laws,"  as  had  been 
promised,  they .  were,  on  every  occasion,   and,  under  all 
circumstances,  denied  even  the  most  common  justice.     "  It 
was  crime  sufficient  in  an  Englishman  to  be  opulent,  or 
noble,  or  powerful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  king,  concurring 
with  the  rapacity  of  foreign  adventurers,  produced  almost  a 
total  revolution  in  the  landed  property  of   the  kingdom. 
Ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
the    nobles    themselves    were    everywhere     treated    with 
ignominy  and  contempt;   they  had  the    mortification   of 
seeing  their  castles  and  manors  possessed  by  Normans,  of 
the  meanest  birth,   and  lowest  stations,  and  they  found 
themselves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which  led 
either  to  riches  Or  preferment.*     Then  was  introduced  the 
feudal  laws  and  the  feudal  system.     The  whole  of  the  lands 
of  England,  with  few  exceptions,  were  divided  into  baronies, 
which  were  conferred,  subject  to  certain  services  and  pay- 
ments, upon  the  most  important  among  the  king's  followers.! 
These  barons,  then,  subdivided  their  estates,  among  the 
less  important  of  the  Normans,  called  knights  or  vassals. 
These  latter  became  liable  to  the  same  obligations  to  the 
particular  baron,   under  whom   they  held,   as    had  been 
undertaken  by  him  in  the  king's  behalf.     The  whole    of 
England  is  said   to  have  been  thus  divided  into    seven 
hundred  chief  tenancies  or  baronies,  and  sixty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  knight-fees.     No    Englishmen    were 

•  "  Home's  History  of  England/'  chap.  4. 

t  Robert,  Earl  of  Montaigne,  had  973  manors  and  lordships ;  Allan,  Earl  of 
Brittany  and  Richmond,  442 ;  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baienx,  439 ;  and  a  score  more  of  the 
Conqoeror's  chief  followers  were  treated  with  the  same  Uvjsh  generosity.  It  has 
been  computed  that  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk  was  divided  among  sixty-six 
proprietors. 
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included  among  the  former  class,  and  the  few,  who  managed 
to  retain  their  property,  were  compelled  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  being  included  among  the  latter,  subject,  of  course, 
to  a  Norman  baron  as  landlord,  as  also  to  the  numerous 
burdens  of  service,  etc.,  which  such  a  tenancy  entailed — 
this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  their  respective  estates  had 
been,  previously,  freeholds,  acquired  by  inheritance,  and 
in  no  way  encumbered  with  any  such  obligations.*  These 
under  tenants  were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  their 
particukg*  baron,  in  the  following  words :  "  Hear,  my  Lord,  I 
become  liege  mai)  of  yours,  for  life,  and  limb,  and  earthly 
regard ;  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  you,  for  life  and 
death  ;  God  help  me  " ;  and  this  comprehensive  obligation 
was  entered  into  while  the  dependant  kneeled,  without  arms, 
and  bare-headed,  at  the  feet  of  his  superior ;  his  hands  being 
placed  in  those  of  the  latter,  t  It  is  said  that,  under  this 
system,  the  king  could  at  any  moment  summon  sixty 
thousand  knights  to  the  royal  standard.  In  addition  to 
these  two  classes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
lower  order,  called  Ceor/Sy  or  Villeins^  concerning  whom  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  they  were  not  actual  slaves. 
They  certainly  were  so,  in  all  but  name,  inasmuch  as  the 
lord  had  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  them.  In  summing 
up  his  account  of  the  oppression  which  this  conquest 
inflicted  upon  the  English  people,  Macaulay  says  :  "  During 
the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  it,  there  is,  to  speak 
strictly,  no  English  history"  and  Hume,  in  the  same  way 
says :  "  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  had  much 
infringed  the  liberties^  however  imperfect,  enjoyed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  their  ancient  government,  and  had  reduced 
the  whole  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the  king  or 
barons,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  state  of  real 
slavery." 

•  "  Hume's  History  of  England,"  chap.  4. 

t  "Green's  Short  History  of  the  EngU5>h  People,"  chap.  2. 
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Such  then  was  the  condition  of  the  English  people  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  The  King  had  upon  ascending  the 
throne  promised  "equal  laws."  The  promise  had  been 
broken,  and  the  most  glaring  inequality  existed,  not  only  in 
possessions,  for  that  had  always  been  and  ever  will  be  so, 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  which  need  not,  and  should  not 
have  been.  The  Normans  were,  in  short,  the  recipients  of 
extensive  privileges^  at  the  expense  of  those  they  had 
conquered.  Let  us  now  see  the  course  which  events  took* 
Discontent  must  have  followed,  and  quickly  found  expres- 
sion ;  for  a  collection  of  laws,  called  the  "  Magna  Charta 
of  William  the  Conqueror,"  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
the  King  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  following  treaty 
with  his  subjects,  constituting  a  substantial  concession,  con- 
sidering the  times,  to  the  principle  of  liberalism  or  freedom : 
"We  will  enjoin  and  grant,  (so  it  runs),  that  all  freemen 
of  our  kingdom  shall  enjoy  their  land  in  peace,  free  from  all 
tallage  and  from  every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  nothing  but 
their  service  lawfully  due  to  us  shall  be  demanded  at  their 
hands." 

William  the  Conqueror  died  in  1087,  ^"d,  notwithstanding 
the  above  undertaking,  the  condition  of  the  people  at  his 
death  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  an  advance- 
ment on  that  of  twenty  years  previous.  Hume  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  year  1087  :  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all 
history  a  revolution  more  destructive,  or  attended  with  a 
more  complete  subjection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Contumely  seems  even  to  have  been  wantonly  added  to 
oppression;  and  the  natives  were  universally  reduced  td 
such  a  state  of  meanness  and  poverty,  that  the  English 
name  became  a  term  of  reproach.* 

William  Rufiis  claimed  to  succeed  his  father,  but  inas- 
much as  by  doing  so  he  was  consciously  violating  his  elder 
brother's  (Robert)  right,  he  took  very  hasty  measures  to 

*  **  Home's  Hbtory  of  EagUmd,"  chi^.  4. 
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secure  the  Crown.  He  displayed  a  willingness  to  concede 
any  condition,  in  order  to  secure  himself  in  the  estimation 
of  his  subjects.  "As  an  earnest  of  his  future  reign  he 
renounced  all  the  rigid  maxims  of  conquest,  and  swore  to 
protect  the  Church  and  the  people,  and  to  govern  by  Sl 
Edward's  laws  ;  a  promise  extremely  grateful  to  all  parties ; 
for  the  Normans,  finding  the  English  passionately  desirous 
of  those  laws,  and  only  knowing  that  they  were  in  general 
favourable  to  liberty^  and  conducive  to  peace  and  order, 
became  equally  clamorous  for  their  re-establishment."* 

These  resolutions,  likewise,  were  ignored,  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  his  father 
before  him.  "The  forest  laws  were  executed  with  rigour, 
the  old  impositions  revived,  and  new  laid  on."t 

William  Rufus  died  in  the  year  iioo,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Henry  I.,  who  thus,  in  his  turn, 
usurped  his  elder  brother's  lawful  rights.  **  Knowing,"  says 
Hume,  "  that  the  Crown,  so  usurped,  against  all  rules  of 
justice,  would  sit  unsteady  on  his  head,  he  resolved  by 
fair  professions  at  least,  to  gain  the  affections  of  all  his 
subjects."! 

He  seized  the  opportunity  to  address  the  nobility  and 
"  a  vast  concourse  of  inferior  people,"  who  had  been  drawn 
to  Winchester,  by  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  After 
plausibly  setting  forth  his  title,  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  bom  next  after  his  father  had  acquired  the  kingdom, 
— a  ground  upon  which  the  nobility  retired  to  cpnsult — he 
"  threw  himself  entirely  upon  the  populace."  He  began 
by  drawing  his  sword  and  swearing  with  a  bold  and 
determined  air  to  persist  in  his  pretensions  to  his  last 
breath."  He  "  turned  to  the  crowd,"  and  made  "  promises 
of  a  milder  government  than  they  had  experienced,  either 
beneath  his  brother,  or  his  father  :  the  Church  should  enjoy 

*  *'  Abridgment  of  English  History."  Edmund  Burke,  chap.  3. 
f  "  Abridgment  of  English  History."  Edmund  Burke,  chap.  3. 
\  *'  Hame^  History  oT Eogland/'  chap.  6. 
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her  immunities,  /^e  people  their  liberties^     .     .     .     the  dis- 
tinction of  Englishman  and  Norman  be  heard  no  more."* 

As  might  be  expected  "  the  people  received  this  popular 
harangue,  delivered  by  a  prince,  whose  person  was  full  of 
grace   and    majesty,    with    shouts   of    joy    and    rapture. 
Immediately  they  rush  to  the  house  where  the  council  is 
held,  which  they  surround,  and,  with  clamour  and  menaces, 
demand    Henry    for    their    King."t     He  confirmed   and 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  gave  to  the  whole  kingdom  a 
charter  of  liberties,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  successive  charters,  which  at  last 
completed  the  freedom  of  the  subject  *^X     Among  the  numerous 
provisions   of  this  charter,   was  one,  in  which  the  King 
promised  that  the  vassals  of  the  bar6ns  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  which  he  granted  to  his  ottm  barons.^     In 
order  to  give  guarantees  for  his  sincerity  in  making  these 
concessions,  he  lodged  a  copy  of  the  charter  which  con- 
tained them,  in  an  abbey  of  each  county ;  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  as  soon  as  his  immediate  object  had  been  attained,  he 
showed  that  he  had  never  seriously  intended  to  observe 
any  part  of  it     "  The  whole  of  it  fell  so  much  into  neglect 
and  oblivion,   that,   in   the   following  century,   when    the 
barons,  who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of  it,  desired  to 
make  it  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  which  they  exacted 
from  King  John,  they  could,  with  difficulty,  find  a  copy  in 
the  kingdom.§     This  charter  was,   though  by  no  means 
observed,  ^^\ht  first  limitation  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  despotism  established  by  the  Conquest."||  and  formed 
one   of   the    "  two  great  measures,   which,   following  his 
(Henry's)  coronation,  mark  "the  new  relation  which  was 
then  brought  about  between  the  people  and  their  King"** 

*  "  Abridcment  of  English  History."  Edmund  Burke,  chap.  iv.  f  "  Abridgment 
of  EdsIu^  History."     Edmund  Burke,  chap.  iv.  t"  Abrids:ment  of  English 

Hktory."  Edmoml  Burke,  chap.  iv.  If  "  Hume's  History  of  England,"  chap.  6. 
I  **  Home's  History  of  England,"  chap.  6.  n  "  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
Ei^fish  People,"  chap.  a.         ••"Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People," 
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Such  was  the  first  great  concession,  in  English  history, 
to  the  spirit  of  true  liberalism ;  and  it  consisted  in  the  under- 
taking to  grant  equal  liberties  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  race 
or  social  status.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  obligation, 
like  most  others  of  those  times,  was  made,  only  to  be  ignored 
and  forgotten  by  him  who  made  it. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  still  greater  epoch  in  the  history  of 
liberalism.  Hume  says,  speaking  generally  of  these  charters : 
"Henry  I.,  that  he  might  allure  the  people  to  give  an 
exclusion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  had  granted  them  a 
charter,  favourable  in  many  particulars  to  their  liberties; 
Stephen  had  renewed  the  grant ;  Henry  H.  had  confinned 
it  But  the  concessions  of  all  these  princes  had  still 
remained  without  effect,  and  the  same  unlimited,  at  least 
irregular  authority,  continued  to  be  exercised,  both  by  them 
and  their  successors."* 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  all  the  unreasonable  and 
irritating  demands,  which  had  been  made  by  his  predecessors, 
were  greatly  intensified,  and  accompanied  with  further  acts 
of  tyranny,  of  an  even  more  unbearable  nature.  "  One  is 
surprised,"  says  Hallam,  "  at  the  forbearance  displayed  by 
the  barons,  till  they  took  arms  at  length  in  that  confederacy 
which  ended  in  establishing  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties,"  \ 
Historians  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  endeavours 
to  picture  the  domineering  and  oppressive  conduct  of  King 
John.  "Equally  odious  and  contemptible,"  says  Hume, 
"  both  in  public  and  private  life,  he  affronted  the  barons  by 
his  insolence,  dishonoured  their  families  by  his  gallantries, 
enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  discontent  to  all 
ranks  of  men  by  his  endless  exactions  and  impositions. "| 
In  addition  to  all  these  forms  of  insolence  and  tyranny, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  one  man  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  on  a  whole  nation,  there  yet  remained 
many   portions  of  the  feudal   law,   as  introduced  by   the 

*  **  History  of  England,"  chap.  ii.         t  "Constitutional  History  of  Bog  land," 
chap.  I.        t  **  History  of  England,"  chap.  xi. 
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Conqueror,  which  had,  by  abuse  and  arbitrary  administra- 
tion, become  constant  sources  of  discontent  and  rebellious 
feeling. 

One  of  the  most  useful  generalisations  which,  in  ray 
opinion,  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  history  is  that  which 
teaches  what  I  might  term  the  law  of  social  oscillation. 
Every  historical  student  must  have  observed  that  society, 
when  viewed  over  long  periods  of  time,  seems  to  pass 
through  successive  stages,  somewhat  analagous  to  the  motions 
of  a  pendulum — that  is  to  say,  whenever,  by  reason  of  its 
surrounding  circumstances,  it  is  forced  into  any  extreme  con- 
dition, involving  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  there  almost  inevitably 
follows  a  reactionary  movement,  similarly  extreme,  though  in 
the  contrary  direction.  Thus,  as  Burke  says,  "Our  best 
securities  for  freedom  have  been  obtained  from  princes,  who 
were  either  warlike,  or  prodigal,  or  both,"*  and  again,  as 
stated  by  De  Tocqueville,  "  Liberty  is  generally  established 
in  the  midst  of  agitation ;  it  is  perfected  by  civil  discord." t 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  sociological  law  in  question, 
in  the  £act  that  this  very  oppression  and  tyranny,  to  which 
the  people  of  England  were  subjected,  and  the  almost 
slavish  condition,  to  which  they  were,  in  consequence, 
reduced,  constituted  the  very  source  of  their  future 
freedom. 

"  It  was,"  says  De  Lolme,  "  the  excessive  power  of  the 
king  which  made  England  free;  because  it  was  this  very 
excess  that  gave  rise  to  the  spirit  of  union  and  of  co- 
resistance.  Possessed  of  extensive  demesnes^  the  king 
found  himself  independent ;  vested  with  the  most  formidable 
prerogatives,  he  crushed,  at  pleasure,  the  most  powerful 
barons  in  the  realm.  It  was  only  by  close  and  numerous 
confederacies,  therefore,  that  these  could  resist  his  tyranny ; 

•  **  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace."    Collected  Works,  %'oI.  v. 
t  "  Democracy  in  America,"  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 
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they  even  were  compelled  to  associate  the  people  in  them, 
and  make  them  partners  of  public  liberty." 

The  confederacy  which  was  entered  into,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  unbearable  state  of  things,  as  it  existed  under  John, 
was  greatly  assisted,  if  not  even  initiated  by  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — by  name  Langton — who,  conceiving 
that  an  acquisition  of  liberty  to  the  people  would  contribute 
towards  the  powers  of  his  Church,  took  an  extremely 
practical  and  useful  part  in  framing  some  of  the  most 
important  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  insisted  upon 
them,  as  conditions  precedent  to  his  (John's)  avoidance 
of  excommunication.  He  obtained  possession,  from  one  of 
the  monasteries,  of  a  copy  of  Henry  the  First's  charter, 
and,  having  shown  it  to  some  of  the  most  influential  barons 
of  his  time,  urged  them  to  demand  its  recognition  and 
observance  by  the  King.  The  feeling  grew  fix)m  day  to  day, 
and  a  large  meeting  of  barons  was  again  held,  this  time 
"  under  colour  of  devotion."  Langton  once  more  used  his 
powerful  and  eloquent  exhortations,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  The  barons,  thereupon,  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact,  sealed  with  an  oath,  that  they  would  njBver 
desist  until  they  had  obtained  an  equally  solemn  undertaking 
from  the  King  on  the  subject  of  their  liberties.  They 
resolved  to  prepare  an  armed  force,  and  to  meet  again  when 
their  plans  were  matured.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
taking  the  final  step,  they  boldly  demanded  of  the  King  "  a 
renewal  of  Henry's  charter,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  laws 
of  St.  Edward."  "  Hitherto  the  barons  had  fought  for  them- 
selves alone :  now  they  became  the  national  leaders  in  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  England."*  The  King  asked  for 
time,  and  oflfered  valuable  sureties.  Meanwhile  he  sought, 
by  conceding  great  privileges  to  the  Church,  to  baffle  the 
plans  of  the  barons,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  some 
measure  in  winning  the  partisanship  of  the  Pope ;  but  the 

**  "  Democracy  in  Europe,"  Sir  Erskine  May,  vol.  iL,  p.  347. 
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barons,  having  first  made  an  appeal  to  Rome,  quickly 
assembled  a  large  force  of  armed  retainers,  and  advanced 
towards  the  King's  residence,  whence  he  sent  a  messenger 
desiring  to  know  the  barons'  terms.  They  delivered  him  a 
record  of  their  principal  demands ;  but  when  he  learned  its 
contents,  he  broke  into  a  furious  passion,  and  vowed  he 
would  never  grant  such  concessions. 

Immediately  the  barons  chose  a  leader,  and  proceeded  to 
levy  war  upon  the  King:  besieged  castles  and  palaces 
belonging  to  him,  threatened  anybody  and  everybody  who 
ventured  to  join  in  his  defence,  and,  finally,  became  such 
masters  of  the  position,  that,  after  numerous  attempts  at 
compromise,  the  King,  surrounded  by  only  a  few  followers, 
was  forced  to  arrange  a  meeting,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
barons  finally,  regarding  their  demands.  The  meeting-place 
was  the  celebrated  Runnymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines.  The  two  parties  formed  separate  camps,  and,  after 
several  days'  debate,  the  King  was  forced  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter,  which,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "  secured  very 
important  libertus  and  priviUges  to  every  order  of  men  in 
the  kingdom,  to  the  clergy^  to  the  barons^  and  to  the  people  J' 

Let  us  consider  now,  in  less  general  terms,  what  this 
Great  Charter  did  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  us. 

It  is  but  natural  and  reasonable  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
barons  were  themselves  the  head  and  front  of  the  move- 
ment, they  should  have  turned  their  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  their  own  interests ;  but,  inasmuch  also  as  they 
required  the  concurrence  of  "  the  people,"  in  the  bold  step 
they  were  taking,  they  found  it  advisable,  if  not  necessary, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  that  class  also, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Sir  Erskine  May  says: 
"  Hitherto  the  barons  had  fought  for  themselves  alone,  now 
they  became  the  national  leaders  in  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  England."  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  barons  them- 
selves had  been  guilty  of  tyranny  and  oppression  to  those 
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under  them,  quite  as  great,  and  as  galling,  as  that  displayed 
by  the  King.*    . 

It  would  not  be  interesting,  and,  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  scarcely  be  m  place,  here,  to  go  fully  and  particularly 
into  the  numerous  aspects  of  civil  liberty  which  the  Great 
Charter  attempted  to  place  upon  a  firm  and  settled  basb. 
The  provisions  of  the  charter  have,  as  a  whole,  been 
described  as  "strung  together  in  a  disorderly  manner."! 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  as  follow,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  "  either  abatements-  in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law, 
or  determinations  in  points  which  had  been  left  by  that  law, 
or  had  become  by  practice  arbitrary  and  ambiguous." 

The  preamble  or  opening  address  to  the  charter  begins 
thus:  "To  all  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  sheriffs,  provosts,  officers,  and  to  all  bailifis  and 
other  our  faithful  subjects,  etc.  ...  Know  ye  that  we  .  .  . 
have  granted  .  .  .  these  liberties  following,  to  be  kept  in 
our  kingdom  of  England  for  ever."  Following  this  there 
were  thirty-seven  chapters,  the  first  being  a  confirmation  of 
liberties  in  the  following  words :  "  We  have  granted  to  God, 
and,  by  our  present  chapter  have  confirmed  for  us,  and  our 
heirs,  for  ever,  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  free, 
and  shall  have  all  her  whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable. 
We  have  granted  also,  and  given  to  all  the  freemen  of  our 
realm,  for  us,  and  our  heirs,  for  ever,  these  liberties  under- 
written :  to  have  and  to  hold  them  and  their  heirs  of  us  and 
our  heirs  for  ever." 

Chapter  2  deals  with  the  subject  of  "  reliefs."  As  all  the 
King's  tenants  were  supposed  to  have  received  their  lands 
by  his  gift,  it  was  customary,  upon  the  death  of  an  ancestor, 
for  the  heir  to  purchase  a  continuance  of  the  king's  favour, 
by  paying  a  sum  of  money  called  a  "  relief,"  for  entering 
into  the  estate.     When  the  conquest  was  over,  this  practice 

•  Beeve's  "  History  of  Englbh  Law,"  voL  i.,  pp.  26a-3. 
Reeve's  **  History  of  English  Law/'  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 
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was  "much  abused  and  perverted."  The  above-mentioned 
chapter  therefore  provided  that  such  pa3rment  should  not  be 
arbitrary,  but  fixed  according  to  the  rank  of  the  heir.       ^ 

By  chapter  7  it  was  enacted  that  wido>vs  of  knights  might 
marry  as  they  chose,  without  deductions  being  made  from 
their  dower ;  and  that  if  they  chose  to  remain  single,  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  marry.  Hitherto  the  baron 
had  possessed  the  power  of  compelling  widows  of  their 
knights  to  marry  whom  they  pleased,  and,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  the  power  had  been  greatly  abused. 

The  9th  chapter  perpetuates  the  right  of  self-government, 
**  the  source  and  bulwark,"  as  it  has  been  called,  "  of  our 
constitutional  freedom/'  and  it  preserved  to  London  and  all 
other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns"  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs.  The  loth  chapter  prevented  excessive  distress 
for  more  service  than  was  due  for  a  knight's  fee.  This 
power  to  distrain  had  previously  been  greatly  abused  by 
"  compelling  a  compliance  with  unjust  demands." 

The  14th  chapter  provided  against  excessive  fines;  laid 
down  the  principle  that  they'should  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  and  instituted  the  now  well- 
known  rule  of  law  that  a  man's  tools,  instruments,  or  other 
possessions  necessary  for  his  support  and  maintenance 
should  be  free  from  any  such  fine  or  process.  This  was  in 
all  probability  demanded  by  the  barons,  in  order  that  their 
dependants  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  only  means  of 
performing  their  service  to  them,  for  we  are  told  that 
"nothing  more  required  mitigation  than  the  rigour  with 
which  the  King's  debts  were  exacted  and  levied." 

During  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John,  many  exactions 
had  been  made  for  erecting  bulwarks,  fortresses,  bridges, 
and  banks,  contrary  to  law  and  right  The  15th  chapter  of 
the  charter  declared  that  no  freeman  should  be  distrained 
for  the  purpose,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  limited  in 
number.     Previous  to  the  charter  also,  there  seems  to  have 
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been  a  tendency,  possibly  a  common  practice,  of  appix>- 
priating  certain  fisheries  in  various  parts  of  the  different 
rivers,  which  were  common  property.  This  [>ractice  was 
probably  indulged  in  by  the  more  powerful.  The  i6th 
chapter,  however,  remedied  the  abuse,  and  restored  to  each 
his  original  rights. 

The  29th  chapter  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  con- 
stitutes the  very  comer-stone  of  our  civil  liberties.  It  runs 
thus:  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned^  or  be 
deprived  of  his  freehold  or  liberties  or  fru  customs^  or  be 
outlawed  or  exiled^  or  any  otherwise  destroyed;  nor  will 
we  pass  upon  him,  nor  condemn  him  but  by  lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers^  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  To  no  man 
will  we  sell,  to  no  man  deny^  to  no  man  delay  justia  or 
right:' 

The  30th  chapter  provided  that  aU  merchants  (meanmg 
foreigners)  should  pass  in  and  out  of  England  by  land  or 
by  water,  for  purposes  of  buying  or  selling,  without  tolls  or 
extortions  of  any  kind,  and  established  the  principle  that  in 
time  of  war,  merchants  from  other  countries,  when  found 
in  England,  should  have  just  the  same  treatment  extended 
to  them  which  was  being  accorded  to  English  merchants  in 
that  particular  country  from  which  those  merchants  came. 
Reeve  says  :  "  Previous  to  the  charter,  and  for  many  years, 
merchants  had  been  subjected  to  ruthless  extortion,  under 
the  names  of  tolls,  in  going  through  the  lands  of  these 
feudal  tyrants  to  get  to  the  towns  where  they  carried  on 
their  trade."  This  chapter  removed  the  restriction,  or  at 
least  gave  them  whatever  protection  the  law  could  afford  in 
such  rude  times. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  charter  contains  the  curious 
fiction  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been  bought  from  the 
Crown  for  a  certain  proportion  of  movable  property,  in 
consideration  of  which,  the  King  grants  "  for  us  and  our 
heirs,  that  neither  we  nor  our  heirs  shall  attempt  to  do 
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anything  whereby  the  liberties  contained  in  this  charter  may 
be  infringed  or  broken."  There  were  numerous  other  pro- 
visions, in  this  great  and  memorable  document,  but  not 
such  as  would  be  of  interest  to  set  forth  here. 

Throughout  all  those  which  we  have  quoted,  there  must 
be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader,  one  great  principle, 
viz.,  that  the  sovereign  was  simply  giving  to  his  subjects 
additional  liberty^  to  do  as  they  chose  with  their  <nvn  property ^ 
and  to  exercise  in  what  direction  they  chose  the  personal 
frtedom^  which  the  law  should  secure  to  every  human  being, 
subject  only  to  the  equal  freedom  in  others.  By  the  feudal 
law  the  king  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  taken  to  possess  and 
to  be  justified  in  exercising  the  most  complete  control  over 
the  property  and  personal  liberty  of  his  subjects.  That  con- 
trol had,  as  is  natural,  been  much  abused,  until  the  tyranny 
of  the  monarch  became  unbearable.  Then  the  subjects 
turned,  and  going  back  as  it  were  to  first  principles,  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  the  monarch  to  hold  his  subjects  in  such 
a  condition  of  thraldom.  The  result  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  giving  up  by  the  sovereign  of  a  large  part  of 
such  control^  whereby  the  previously  curtailed  liberties  of 
the  barons,  and  the  people,  were  extended.  Both  classes 
experienced  an  accession  of  freedom.  This  great  charter 
therefore  is,  according  to  the  principle  for  which  I  am 
contending,  true  Liberalism,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  aggregate  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed 
by  the  members  of  the  community ;  or,  in  other  words, 
inasmuch  as  by  it,  a  larger  aggregate  amount  of  liberty  was 
bestowed  than  was  taken  away.  To  show,  too,  that  in  putting 
this  construction  upon  the  great  charter,  I  am  not  striving 
after  any  strained  interpretation— or  seeking  to  exaggerate 
its  true  bearing — let  me  quote  some  of  the  opinions  found 
concerning  it  by  historians  : 

Guizot,  the  French  historian,  has  characterised  it  as 
"  the  origin  oi  free  institutions  in  England."* 

*  **  History  of  CivUisatioa  in  Europe,"  chap,  i  v 
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Hume  says,  speaking  of  the  concessions  which  it  con- 
tained :  "  The  barbarous  license  oi  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of 
the  nobles,  was  thenceforth  somewhat  more  restrained ;  men 
acquired  some  more  security  for  their  properties  and  their 
liberties:*^ 

Elsewhere  Hume  speaks  of  its  provisions,  as  constituting 
"  the  most  sacred  rampart  to  national  liberty  and  independ- 
ence:'^ 

Hallam  characterises  it  as  the  "  great  charter  of  liberties^'' 
and  "  the  key  stone  of  English  libertyJ*  "  Its  beauty  con- 
sists," he  says  in  "  an  equal  distribution  of  dvil  rights  to  all 
classes";  and  again,  referring  to  the  two  leading  spirits 
whose  names  are  associated  with  the  great  measure,  he 
adds:  "To  their  temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  government, 
England  was  indebted,  during  that  critical  period,  for  the 
two  greatest  blessings  that  patriotic  statesmen  could  confer  ; 
the  establishment  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of 
national  independence^' 

Elsewhere  the  same  great  constitutional  authority  speaks 
of  the  celebrated  29th  chapter,  as  containing  clauses  which 
protect  die  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen,  and 
in  further  proof  of  the  statement,  that  no  important  portion 
of  the  people  was  passed  over,  he  says :  "  An  equal  dis- 
tribution of  civil  rights,  to  all  classes  of  freemen,  forms  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter."! 

Edmund  Burke  speaks  of  the  charter  as  having  first  dis- 
armed the  Crown  of  its  unlimited  prerogative,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,^  and  De  Lolme  characterises 
it  as  "the  bulwark  that  protected  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals." So  much,  then,  for  this  great  epoch  in  our 
country's  history.  The  demand  for  liberty  had  been  made, 
and  the  concession,  which  followed  it,  became  a  valuable 

*  "  History  of  England,"  chap,  xi.,  appendix  a.  t  "  Hlstwy  of  England/' 

chap.  12.  X  "  Middle  Age*,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  io8.  I  "  Abridgment  of  English 

History,"  chap.  8. 
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precedent  for  future  monarchs :  constituting,  as  it  did,  an 
admission,  which  could  not  henceforth  be  honourably,  or 
even  legally  gainsaid.  That  so  comprehensive  a  treaty, 
extracted  from  the  king,  contrary  to  his  real  wishes,  might 
not  be  always  fully  recognised  and  acted  up  to  by  subse- 
quent monarchs,  or  even  by  John  himself,  was  probably 
anticipated  by  those  who  obtained  it  for  themselves  and 
posterity.  Indeed,  as  Sir  Erskine  May  says,  "  Society  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  ensure  the  enjoyment  of 
liberties  so  extended;'*  yet,  nevertheless,  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  winning  it  from  their  despotic  monarch  had 
the  satisfaction  and  consolation  of  reflecting  that  any  such 
disregard  on  the  king's  part  to  conform  to  its  provisions, 
would  at  once  become  an  indefensible  transgression  of  the 
laws  of  England. 

I  pass  now  to  another  important  epoch  in  our  history — 
that  marked  by  the  "  Petition  of  Right."  It  will  be  seen, 
from  what  is  to  follow,  that  the  same  principle  of  liberty  for 
the  individual  inspired  every  movement  which  led  up  to  its 
ultimate  adoption  as  a  part  of  our  constitution. 

When  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  "  grave  issues 
were  pending  between  prerogative  on  the  one  side,  and  law 
and  parliamentary  privilege  on  the  other.'**  The  most 
strained  relationship  existed  between  the  institution  of 
monarchy  and  the  existing  parliament,  as  representing  the 
people  of  England.  But,  notwithstanding  this  feeling, 
Charles  was  met  by  his  first  parliament  in  a  "  passion  of 
loyalty."  One  over-sanguine  member  of  the  Commons 
exclaimed :  "  We  can  hope  everything  from  the  king  who 
now  governs  us."  Though,  therefore,  the  times  were  full  of 
trouble  everything  promised  fairly  well  for  the  young 
sovereign,  except  that  some  of  the  cooler  heads  in  the 
Commons,  knowing  his  character,  had  serious  misgivings  as 
to  his  future  conduct.   Green  says  he  had  already  "  revealed 

*  Green's  "  Hkcory  of  the  Engluh  People,"  chap.  8. 
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to  those  around  him,  a  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy  and 
weakness ; "  a  "  duplicity  which  lavished  promises,  because 
he  never  purposed  to  be  bound  by  any,"  and  a  "  petty  pride, 
that  subordinated  every  political  <x)nsiderati(m  to  personal 
vanity,  or  personal  picjue.^'* 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  in  his  hands  the  reins  Of 
government,  than  he  displayed  an  impatience  to  assemble 
the  Commons.  His  first  parliament  was  accordingly  called 
together  in  the  year  1625.  He  Immediately  asked  for  sup- 
plies. At  that  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost 
entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men  of  the  most  uncommon 
capacity,  and  of  the  largest  views,  including  such  as  Coke, 
Seymour,  Wentworth,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  others — all 
"  animated  with  a  warm  regard  for  liberty,"  and  "  resolved 
to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  king's  necessities  offered 
them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within  more  reasonable 
compass."t  It  was  in  their  opinion  necessary  to  fix  a  choice ; 
either  to  "  abandon,  entirely,  the  privileges  of  the  people,  or 
to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precise  barriers  than  the 
constitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them."J  They, 
accordingly,  "  embraced  the  side  of  freedom,"  and  resolved 
to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince,  without 
extorting  concessions  "in  favour  of  civil  liberty. "f  A 
war  was  being  maintained  with  France  and  Spain,  which 
caused  a  continuous  drain  upon  the  king's  funds,  and, 
every  day,  rendered  the  necessity  for  further  supplies  more 
urgent.  Though  it  had  been  long  the  custom  to  grant 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  king's  life,  the 
parliament  declined  to  do  so  for  more  than  one  year. 
This  somewhat  unexpected  check  upon  kingly  power 
greatly  astonished  Charles.  Taught  as  he  was  "  to  consider 
even  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  more  as  lines  to 
direct  his  conduct,  than  barriers  to  withstand  his  power, 

•  Green's  "History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  8.  t  Home's  *' History  of 
EoffUnd,"  diap.  w.  t  Hume's  "  Hutory  of  England,"  chap,  sow        %  Home's 

*'  Hittory  of  EnfpAnd,"  chap.  50. 
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this  conspiracy  to  erect  new  ramparts,  in  order  to  straiten 
his  authority,  appeared  but  one  degree  removed  from  open 
sedition  and  rebellion."* 

The  bill,  granting  one  year's  supplies,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  parliament,  thereupon,  granted  two 
subsidies.  But  this  extended  vote  was  only  offered  con- 
ditionally upon  the  king's  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Commons,  upon  the  subject  of  modifying  the  prerogative. 
The  king  immediately  dissolved  pariiamcnt,  and  raised  a 
certain  amount  of  money  by  Letters  under  Privy  Seal. 
With  the  money  thus  raised  he  fitted  out  his  fleet,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prosecute  the  Spanish  War;  but,  failing  in  the 
attempt  to  capture  a  Spanish  fleet,  the  English  vessels 
returned,  and  the  king's  funds  were  again  exhausted.  He 
now  summoned  a  second  parliament  (1626).  The  Com- 
mons, thus  re-assembled,  voted  a  very  liberal  supply,  but 
deferred  its  final  passing  until  the  king  should  concede  the 
limitation  to  the  prerogative,  which  had  been  previously 
demanded.  The  struggle  which  followed  "exceeded  in 
violence  any  that  had  yet  taken  place."t  Acts  of  reprisal 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  The  Commons 
denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  levy  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
without  their  consent  The  king  now  threatened  the  Com- 
mons, that  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  supplies,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  try  ^^new  counsels,^*  "This,"  says 
Hume,  "  was  sufficiently  clear."  Lest,  however,  it  should 
be  misunderstood,  it  was  carefully  explained  by  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain.  "  I  pray  you  consider,"  said  that  functionary, 
"  what  these  new  counsels  are  or  may  be.  I  fear  to  declare 
those  I  conceive.  In  all  Christian  kingdoms,"  he  continued, 
"  you  know  that  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently,  by  which 

•  Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  50. 

♦  **  Memorials  of  Hampden."    Macaulay's  Essays. 

t  *'ToQiuUR  dudes,  those  imposed  on  wines  imported  according  to  a  certain  rate 
per  ton.  This,  with  poundage,  was  formerly  granted  to  the  sovereign  for  life,  by  acts 
of  parliament,  nsiially  passed  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign."  -Wharton  <;  *^  Iaw 
Lexicon,"  p.  965. 
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those  kingdoms  were  governed  in  a  most  flourishing  manner, 
until  the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own  strength,  and, 
seeing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length 
they,  little  by  litlle,  began  to  stand  on  their  prerogatives, 
and,  at  last,  overthrew  the  parliaments  throughout  Christen- 
dom, except  here  only  with  us.  Let  us  be  careful,  then,"  he 
concluded,  "to  preserve  the  king's  good  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment, which  bringeth  such  happiness  to  this  nation,  and 
makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there  is  this  sweetness 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  Commons,  lest  we  lose  the 
repute  of  a  free  people  by  our  turbulency  in  parliament" 
"  These  imprudent  suggestions,"  says  Hume,  "  rather  gave 
warnings  than  struck  terror.  A  precarious  liberty,  the 
Commons  thought,  which  was  to  be  preserved  by  unlimited 
complaisance,  was  no  liberty  at  all."*  Two  prominent 
members  of  the  Commons  were  thrown  into  prison,  on 
false  charges  of  seditious  language,  and  the  House  was 
exasperated  to  "  show  some  degree  of  precipitancy  and  in- 
discretion." 

The  House  of  Lords  now  roused  itself  from  a  condition 
of  inactivity.  The  king  resolved  to  again  dissolve  parlia- 
ment, and  the  Lords  interposed,  and  desired  him  to  post- 
pone his  decision ;  but  the  king  replied,  "  Not  a  moment 
longer,"  and  thereupon  effected  the  dissolution.  The  Com- 
mons at  once  framed  a  remonstrance,  in  order  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  king,  as  a 
counter  move,  promulgated  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  in 
which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  having  so  suddenly  dissolved 
parliament.  Material  was  thus  supplied  to  the  partisans  of 
both  sides  with  which  to  intensify  the  dispute.  The  king 
now  resorted  to  the  new  counsels^  which  had  been  threatened. 
He  granted  a  commission  to  compound  with  the  Catholics, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  penal  laws  which  were  enacted 
against  them.    This  at  once  supplied  him  with  funds ;  but 

"  "  History  of  England,"  chap.  50. 
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it  at  once,  also,  stirred  up  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  politi- 
cal influences.  He  called  upon  the  nobles  for  contributions, 
and  demanded  from  the  city  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  nobility  unwillingly  responded  to  his  demand, 
but  the  city,  under  cover  of  many  excuses,  refused  to  do  so. 
In  order  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  each  of  the  maritime  towns  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  expenditure.  The  city  of 
London  was  rated  at  twenty  ships.  "This,"  says  Hume, 
"is  the  first  appearance,  in  Charles's  reign,  of  ship-money — ^a 
taxation  which  had  once  been  imposed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
which,  afterwards,  when-  carried  some  steps  farther  by 
Charles,  created  such  violent  discontents." 

Innumerable  methods  were  now  adopted  to  obtain  money 
from  the  people,  and  the  most  ingenious  and  insinuating 
arguments  were  advanced  to  justify  them.  First,  a  general 
loan  was  demanded,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  subsidies 
which  parliament  had  refused  to  grant.  "No  stretch  of 
prerogative  so  monstrous,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May,  "had 
yet  been  tried."  The  public  feeling,  which  had  arisen  by 
this  time,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Through- 
out the  whole  country,  these  so-called  loans  were  refused  by 
many ;  some,  loo,  encouraged  others  to  resist  them,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison.  Five  English  gentlemen 
displayed  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  by  positive  refusals, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Hume,  "had  spirit  enough,  at  their 
own  hazard  and  expense,  to  defend  the  public  liberties^ 
John  Hampden  was  among  this  number,  and,  when  asked 
for  his  reasons  for  refusal,  replied,  "  that  he  could  be  con 
tent  to  lend  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to  draw  upon 
himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be  read 
twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringe  it."  The  Privy 
Council  thereupon  committed  him  to  prison.  He  was  again 
brought  up ;  again  refused  to  give  any  other  reason ;  and, 
again,  committed  to  prison.  He  and  his  four  companions 
endeavoured  to  obtain  their  release,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
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writ  of  habeas  carpus ;  but,  on  a  technical  point,  which  told 
in  favour  of  the  king,  they  failed  to  obtain  their  freedom. 
"This  judgment,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May,  "was  opposed  to 
the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  English  liberiyP*  Matters 
went  on  thus  for  some  time.  A  foolish  war  was  undertaken 
against  France;  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  people; 
crimes  of  various  kinds  were  punished  by  martial  law ;  but, 
withal,  the  funds  which  had  thus  been  raised,  in  various 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  ways,  were  found  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. Charles  now  found  himself  again  compelled  to  call 
his  parliament  together.  He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
jieople,  by  setting  free  those  who  had  been  committed  to 
prison — Hampden  among  the  number.  The  discontent, 
which  had  meanwhile  been  engendered  on  every  side, 
justified  the  apprehension  of  insurrection,  and  the  assembling 
of  parliament  was  looked  forward  to,  by  the  king,  with 
dread.  He  hoped  that  the  Commons  would  now  be  content 
to  forget  the  past,  and  be  found  willing  to  make  reasonable 
compliances. 

These  hopes  were  by  no  means  realised.  When  parlia- 
ment did  meet,  it  was  as  stubborn  as  ever,  on  the  old  points 
of  difference.  "  No  parliament,"  says  May,  "  had  ever  met 
in  England  with  more  just  causes  of  resentment  against  a 
king."  He  told  them,  in  his  first  speech,  that  "  If  they 
should  not  do  their  duties,  in  contributing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  he  must,  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use 
those  other  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in 
order  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  some  particular  men 
may  otherwise  put  in  danger.  Take  not  this  for  a 
threatening,"  he  said,  "for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but 
equals,  but  as  an  admonition  from  him,  who,  by  nature  and 
duty,  has  most  care  of  your  preservation  and  prosperity.** 
The  Commons  saw,  by  this,  that  the  king  was  only  seeking 
a  further  opportunity  for  dissolving  parliament,  and  it  was 

■  '•  Democracy  in  Kurope,"  vol  ii.,  p.  376. 
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further  apparent  that,  should  such  a  step  be  taken,  the 
results,  to  all  concerned,  would  be  more  calamitous  than  any 
whkh  had  yet  happened.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  eloquently 
protested  against  this  transparent  attempt  to  frighten  mem- 
bers from  then-  public  duty.  "  He  is  no  good  subject,"  he 
said,  **  who  would  not,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his 
life,  when  that  sacrifice  may  promote  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  But,  he  is 
not  a  good  subject — he  is  a  slave — who  will  allow  his  goods 
to  be  taken  from  him,  against  his  will,  and  his  liberty^  against 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom." 

Sir  Robert  Phillips,  in  the  same  strain,  said  "  I  read  of  a 
custom  among  the  old  Romans,  that  once  every  year  they 
held  a  solemn  festival,  in  which  their  slaves  had  liberty, 
without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  pleased,  in  order  to 
ease  their  afflicted  minds ;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival,  the  slaves  severally  returned  to  their  former  servi- 
tude. This  institution,"  he  continued,  "may  well  set  forth 
our  present  state  and  condition.  After  the  revolution  of 
some  time,  and  the  grievous  sufferance  of  many  violeni 
oppressions,  we  have  now  at  last,  as  those  slaves,  obtained 
for  a  day,  some  liberty  of  speech  ;  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  be 
hereafter  slaves,  for  we  are  born  free,  .  .  .  The  grievances 
by  which  we  are  oppressed,  I  draw  under  two  heads :  acts 
of  power  against  law,  and  the  judgments  of  lawyers  against 
our  Uberiies,  O,  unwise  forefathers ! "  he  continued,  "  to 
be  so  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
lands  and  the  liberties  of  parliament ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  n^ect  OVLT personal  liberty.  ...  If  this  be. law,  why  do 
vf^  \aXk  oiliberties r 

These  sentiments,  Hume  says,  were  unanimously  em* 
braced  by  the  whole  House.  "And  the  spirit  of  liberty^^ 
he  continues,  "  having  obtained  some  contentment  by  this 
exertion,  the  reiterated  messages  of  the  king,  who  pressed 
for  supply,  were  attended  to  with  more  temper."    Five 
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subsidies  were  thereupon  voted,  with  which  the  King 
was  extremely  pleased;  but  the  supply  was  not  finally 
passed  into  law.  They  resolved,  says  Hume,  "  to  employ 
the  interval  in  providing  some  barriers  to  their  rights  and 
liberties^  so  lately  violated." 

They  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  document  which  was 
ultimately  called  the  Petition  of  Right — so  called  in  order 
to  imply  that  it  was  a  mere  "corroboration  or  explanation 
of  the  ancient  constitution ;  not  any  infringement  of  royal 
prerogative,  or  acquisition  of  new  liberties."  Meanwhile,  the 
subject  of  the  bill  was  being  eagerly  debated  throughout 
the  kingdom.  There  were  abundant  reasons  advanced  on 
both  sides  in  parliament,  and  in  the  country.  The  king 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  Petition,  and  went  so  fjeu*  as  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Lords,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  never  again  imprison  any  man  for  not  lending  money, 
and  that  he  would  never  "  pretend  any  cause,  of  whose 
truth  he  was  not  fully  satisfied."  This  was  all  of  no  avail. 
The  Lords  endeavoured  to  append  a  clause  to  the  Petition, 
which,  while  providing  for  the  "preservation  of  Ubtrties^^ 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  negativing  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  document. 

All  obstacles  of  the  kind  having  failed  to  influence  the 
Commons,  the  Petition  passed  through  that  House,  and^was 
sent  to  the  Ix>rds.  They  quickly  passed  it,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  give  it  the  force  of  law  but  the  royal  assent 
The  king  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sent  for  the 
Commons,  upon  the  arrival  of  whom,  the  Petition  was  read 
to  him.  Instead  of  giving  utterance  to  the  usual  formal 
words  which  serve  to  indicate  the  royal  confirmation  or 
rejection  of  a  measure,  he  indulged  in  a  comparatively 
lengthy  and  equivocal  answer,  in  which  he  merely  expressed 
his  willingness  to  see  the  existing  law  put  in  force  for  the 
preservation  of  the  "just  rights  and  liberties  "  of  his  subjects. 
The  Commons  were  much  displeased  at  this  unusual  and 
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practically  negative  answer.  They  returned  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  proceeded  to  impeach  certain  persons,  notably 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  who  had  preached  a  sermon,  which  had 
been  subsequently  printed  by  royal  command,  and  in  which 
he  advocated  the  "divine  right"  and  other  "doctrines 
subversive  of  all  civil  liberty."  "We  must  vindicate  our 
ancient  liberties,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  in  the  Com- 
mons, when  they  were  about  to  deal  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — the  king's  friend 
and  favourite — as  they  had  done  with  Mainwaring.  The 
king,  however,  fearing  the  trouble  which  was  about  to  fall 
on  that  nobleman,  and,  in  order  to  divert  it,  "thought 
proper,  upon  a  joint  application  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
to  endeavour  giving  them  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
Petition  of  Right  He  came  therefore  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual  form  of  words,  "  Let  it  be 
law  as  desired,"  gave  full  sanction  and  authority  to  the 
Petition."* 

"The  acclamation,"  says  Hume,  "with  which  the  House 
resounded,  and  the  universal  joy  difTusad  over  the  nation, 
showed  how  much  this  Petition  had  been  the  object  of  all 
men's  vows  and  expectations." 

"It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,"  he 
continues,  "  that  the  king's  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right 
jMtKluced  such  a  change  in  the  government,  as  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  revolution;  and  by  circumscribing,  in  so 
many  articles,  the  royal  prerogative,  gave  additional  security 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject"^ 

By  ratifying  that  law,  the  king  bound  himself  never  again 
to  impose  taxes,  or  in  any  way  demand  money,  by  loan  or 
otherwise,  except  by  consent  of  parliament ;  never  again  to 
commit  any  of  his  subjects  to  prison,  or  otherwise  deprive 
them  of  their  personal  liberty,  except  in  due  course  of  law, 

»  Hnne's  "  History  of  England/'  chap.  51. 
f    Mojuc':*  '  HUiory  of  England,"  chap.  51. 
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duly  enacted  by  the  same  authority.  He  undertook  also, 
never  again  to  subject  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts- 
martial,  as  he  had  previously  done,  and  never  to  repeat  the 
practice  of  billeting  soldiers  upon  the  people,  "  all  which  " 
the  Petition  concluded  "  they  (the  king's  subjects)  humbly 
pray  of  your  most  excellent  Majesty  as  their  rights  and 
liberties^  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm."* 

Macaulay  speaks  of  this  great  measure  as  "  the  second 
great  charter  of  the  libtriUs  of  England"! 

The  fact  that  it  was  violated,  almost  as  soon  as  granted, 
though  rendering  it  almost  valueless  for  the  time  being, 
could  not  affect  its  actual  existence,  as  evidencing  a  great 
and  memorable  victory  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty ;  as 
constituting  a  great  and  welcome  standard  of  right,  to  which 
future  generations  could  turn  in  justification  of  their  resist- 
ance to  royal  encroachments,  or  in  vindication  of  their 
demands  for  popular  freedom.  That  it  was  so  ignored  and 
violated  is  one  of  the  hard  facts  of  history;  and  that  continual 
encroachments  upon  the  limits  which  it  provided  for  kingly 
power,  were  persisted  in,  has  been  rendered  ever  memorable 
by  the  penalty  of  death  which  Charles  had,  ultimately,  and  in 
consequence,  to  suffer.  It  would  be  beside  my  present 
purpose  to  follow,  further,  the  somewhat  checkered  history 
of  this  great  measure.  I  have  briefly  traced  it  from  its 
earliest  immediate  causes;  and  I  have  shown  how  it  was 
ultimately  placed  among  the  sacred  traditions  of  our  race. 
It  witnessed,  even  after  its  final  adoption,  many  years  and 
generations  of  trouble  and  civil  disturbance,  before  the 
principles  which  it  involves  were  unexceptionably  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  it  often  served,  meanwhile,  as  the  logical  battle- 
ground of  many  bitter  controversies  and  disputes. 

These  and  many  other  surrounding  events  have  passed 
away,  but  the  Petition  itself  lies  preserved  in  the  traditional 

•  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  8. 

t  "History  of  England,"  voL  i.,  p.  89,  and  Collected  Essays:   "Lord  Nugent's 

Memorials." 
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archives  of  our  race,  and  stands  out  from  the  pages  of  Eng- 
land's statute  book  in  all  its  stem  reality,  constituting,  like  the 
great  charter  itself,  one  of  the  most  valued  buttresses  of  our 
cherished  constitution. 

As  a  measure,  it  involves  the  same  important  principlei 
which  runs,  like  a  thread,  through  all  the  great  reforms  of 
early  Elnglish  history.  The  people  claimed  freedom  for  the 
individual,  in  the  disposal  of  his  legally  acquired  possessions; 
and  ventured  to  restrain  a  king  even  from  transgressing  that 
right,  except  by  consent  of  themselves,  and  for  a  constitutional 
purpose.  They  were  willing  to  contribute,  upon  a  grant  by 
the  parliament,  constituted  from  their  duly  authorised  re- 
presentatives, but  they  resented  all  compulsion,  such  as  was 
involved  in  the  power  of  committment  and  the  denial  of 
their  "habeas  corpus."  It  was  in  truth  a  determined 
protest  against  the  then  kingly  practice  of  appropriating  the 
legally  acquired  property  of  a  subject,  against  his  will,  by 
other  than  constitutional  methods — a  demand  in  short  for 
**  more  liberty." 

Within  about  half  a  century  of  the  last  mentioned 
memorable  charter,  we  find  the  English  people  engaged  in 
another  great  struggle  for  the  same  ever  pressing  claims  of 
personal  freedom  and  hberty  of  citizenship.  I  refer  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679.  Macaulay  has  characterised 
the  enactment  of  this  measure  as  a  "great  era  in  our  history." 
**  From  the  time  of  the  great  charter  "  he  says,  "  the  sub- 
stantive law,  respecting  the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
had  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  ppesent ;  but  it  had  been 
inefficacious,  for  want  of  a  stringent  system  of  procedure. 
What  was  needed  was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and 
searching  remedy ;  and  such  a  remedy  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  supplied."*  According  to  Hallam,  the  origin  of  this 
important  measure  consisted  in  the  "  arbitrary  proceedings 
of    Lord     Clarendon."      That     nobleman     was     actually 

*  "  Hiatory  of  Elngland,"  chap.  3. 
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impeached,  in  the  reign  of  Chas.  II.,  for  having  caused 
many  persons  to  be  imprisoned  contrary  to  law.  They  were 
released  by  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  administration,  according  to  Hallam,  "acted,  in 
several  respects,  on  a  more  liberal  principle,  than  any  other 
in  that  monarch's  reign."  The  practice  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  discontinued.  Probably  the  disregard  for 
the  great  charter,  so  £3ir  as  its  provisions  in  defence  of 
personal  liberty  were  concerned,  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  leaders  of  this  movement.  It  was  not  indeed  a  matter 
to  be  quickly  forgotten  that  the  great  Hampden,  together 
with  four  other  knights,  had  been  met  by  the  most  technical 
objections,  when  seeking  their  release  under  the  writ,  as 
clearly  provided  for  in  Magna  Charta.  "  The  fundamental 
immunity  of  English  subjects  had  never  before  been  so 
fully  canvassed ;  and  it  is  to  the  discussion  which  arose  out 
of  the  case  of  these  five  gentlemen  that  we  owe  its  continual 
assertion  and  its  ultimate  establishment,  in  full  practical 
efficacy,  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II."* 

Hallam  says  it  is  a  very  common  mistake,  and  that,  not 
only  among  foreigners,  but  with  many  from  whom  some 
knowledge  of  our  constitutional  laws  might  be  expected,  to 
suppose  that  this  statute  of  Charles  II.  (Habeas  Corpus  Act) 
enlarged  in  a  great  degree  our  liberties,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
epoch  in  our  history.  Though,  he  says,  a  very  beneficial 
enactment,  and  eminently  remedial  in  many  cases  of  illegal 
imprisonment,  it  introduced  no  new  principle,  nor  conferred 
any  right  upon  the  subject,  beyond  that  which  was  already 
contained  in  Magna  Charta.  He  admits  that  it  "  cut  off 
the  abuses  by  which  the  government's  lust  of  power,  and 
the  servile  subtlety  of  crown  lawyers  had  impaired  so 
fundamental  a  privilege."!  It  is  evident  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  at  least  made  mare  certain  the  provision  in 

•  Hallam's  "Constitutional  History  of  England."  chap.  7. 
t  "  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  ch.ip.  is. 
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Magna  Charta   which   protected   personal   liberty.     If  it 
did  this,  then  the  adoption  of  the  Act  must,  as  Macaulay 
says,  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  indeed  a  **  great  era  in 
our  history."     Under  the  great  charter  the  provision  which 
was  aimed  at — guaranteeing  personal  liberty — was  not  suffi- 
ciently surrounded  with  safeguards  against  legal  quibbles ; 
as  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Hampden.     The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  provided  those  additional  safeguards,  and,   therefore, 
may  be  confidently  said  to  have  enlarged  our  liberties,  by 
making  them   secure  where  they  were  formerly  insecure. 
The  history  of  the  passing  of  the  measure  is  as  follows :  "A 
bill  to  '  prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  * 
was  introduced  into  parliament  in  1668,  but  did  not  pass. 
A  second  was  passed  by  the  Commons  in  1669-70,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.    The  Commons  then  persisted  in 
their  efforts  for  its  passage,  and,  in  1673-4,  passed  two  bills, 
one  to    prevent  the  imprisonment  of  a  subject    'beyond 
seas'  and  the  other  to  secure  greater  expedition  in  the 
matter  of  the  writ  in  criminal  matters.     These  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  and,  though  they  appear  to  have 
been  persistently  repeated,  it  was  not  till  1679  ^^^^  ^^^y 
were  passed  by  that  body,  consolidated  in  one  act  called 
the   'Habeas    Corpus    Act'"     Hallam    accounts  for  this 
determined  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  "  The 
House  of  Lords  contained,  unfortunately,  an    invincible 
majority  for  the  court,  ready  to   frustrate  any  legislative 
security  for  public  /iderfy"* 

Green,  in  his  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  says :  "To 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  added  a 
new  security  fcnr  the  personal  freedom  of  every  English- 
man."! 

Macaulay  says :  "  It  is  indeed  not  wonderful  that  this 
great  law  should  be  highly  prized  by  all  Englishmen,  with- 
out distinction  of  party;  for  it  is  a  law,  which,  not  by 

*  **  Consdtotiooal  History  of  England/'  diap.  la.  t  Chap.  la. 
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circuitous,  but  by  direct  operation,  adds  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  realm."* 

Hume  says  :  "  The  great  charter  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty  \  the  Petition  of  Right  had 
renewed  and  extended  it ;  but  some  provisions  were  still 
wanting  to  render  it  complete  and  prevent  all  evasion  or 
delay  from  ministers  and  judges.  The  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus 
served  these  purposes."! 

Buckle  says :  "  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of 
every  Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make 
it,  it  being  guaranteed  to  him  that,  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the  case, 
should  be  brought  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial."! 

As  this  is  the  first  of  the  more  important  struggles  for 
liberty  which  took  place  after  party  names  had  been  cleariy 
adopted  and  understood  in  England,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  measure  was  passed  "during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  VVhigs."1I 

During  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  this 
memorable  act  was  placed  upon  the  statute  book,  there 
have  been  occasions,  upon  which  it  has  been  claimed  to  be 
justifiable,  and  statesmen  who  have  had  the  resolution  to 
attempt,  to  suspend  its  operation.  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
1794,  when  criticising  such  an  attempt  said  that  "the  evil 
they  were  pretending  to  remedy  was  less  than  the  one  they 
were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself.  "§ 

Edmund  Burke,  in  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol, 
dated  1777,  having  reference  to  certain  acts  passed  with 
regard  to  the  troubles  in  America,  expressed  his  grief  for 
one  of  the  results — "legislative  regulations  which  subvert 
the  liberties  of  our  brethren."  "All  the  ancient,  honest, 
juridical  principles  and  institutions  of  England,"  he  says, 
"  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong  course 

*  *•  Hbtory   of  England,"   chap.  6.  t  "  History  of   England,"  chap.   67 

X  '*  History  of  Civilisation,"  chap.  7.  ^  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England, 

chap.  6.  I  Buckle's  **  History  of  Qviltsation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  496,  note. 
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of  violence  and  oppression.  They  were  invented  for  this 
one  good  purpose,  that  what  was  not  just  should  not  be 
convenient.  Convinced  of  this"  he  continues,  "I  would 
leave  things  as  I  found  them.  The  old  cool-headed  general 
law  is  as  good  as  any  deviation,  dictated  by  present  heat.  I 
could,'*  he  adds,  "  see  no  fair  justifiable  expedience  pleaded 
to  favour  this  new  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject."* 
The  Revolution  of  1688  marks  an  epoch  in  English 
History,  which  I  cannot  afford  to  omit  from  this  brief 
and  hurried  glance  at  the  gradual  growth  and  development 
of  Liberalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  memorable  struggles  for 
liberty,  which  had  preceded  this  important  event,  it  remained 
yet  for  the  seventeenth  century  to  witness  a  resuscitation  of 
many  of  the  old  contentions  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  as 
opposed  to  the  constantly  recurring  claims  for  monarchical 
supremacy.     One  would  have   thought   that   history    con- 
tained, for  subsequent  monarchs,  lessons  sufficiendy  clear 
and  impressive  to  have  convinced  them  of  the  hopelessness 
of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
as   if  they  were  a  people  constituted  after  the  type  of 
Eastern   subjects,   upon   whom   despotism  had  ever  been 
practiced  without   producing  irritation   or  rebellion ;  and 
upon  whom  the  blessings  of  free  government  might  perhaps 
be    bestowed    without    any    pleasurable    response.     With 
greater  reason  might  it  have   been  anticipated   that  the 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  who  had  paid  the  price 
of  his  life  for  his  persistent  encroachments  upon  the  public 
liberty,   would  have  sufficiently  deeply  realised  the  great 
lesson  for  which  that  death  was  partly  intended,  and  have 
been  content  to  wield,  with  judgment  and  moderation,  the 
ah-eady  large   powers  which    their   father's  subjects   were 
on\y  too  willing  to  vest  in  them  as  his  successors.     Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  so.    Either  those  two  princes — Charles  II. 

•  •*  Collected  Works,"  vol.  U.,  p.  4. 
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and  James  II — had  studied  their  country's  history  and 
their  father's  life,  with  indifference  to  the  great  principles 
which  they  involved,  or  must  have  possessed  an  amount  of 
vanity  which  no  trouble  or  calamity  could  eradicate.  It 
was  thus  reserved  for  England  to  be  again  plunged  into  a 
condition  of  revolution,  in  order  to  re-impress  royalty  with 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  destined, 
despite  all  counter  influences,  to  become  a  free  and  a  self- 
governing  people. 

The  death  of  Charles  I. — the  direct  result  of  the  abuse 
of  kingly  power — should,  and,  to  men  of  fair  intelligence, 
must  have  taught  a  life-long  lesson,  regarding  the  folly  of 
attempting,  or  even  hoping,  to  stifle  in  those  in  whom  it  had 
been  once  found  to  exist,  the  deep  craving  for  freedom,  and 
for  the  liberty  of  disposal  of  one's  legally  acquired  possessions. 

That  this  was  not  so,  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  cause 
for  the  further  social  upheaval  which  was  rendered  necessary 
in  1688,  and  which  is  known  as  the  second  English  Revolu- 
tion. 

When  Charles  II.  returned  to  England  in  1660,  after  his 
enforced  absence  abroad,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  received  by  the  whole  nation  with  open  arms. 
The  joy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  welcomed  was 
almost  unprecedented.  He  was,  says  Macaulay,  "at  that 
time,  more  loved  by  the  people  than  any  other  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  been.  The  calamities  of  his  house, 
the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his  own  long-sufferings  and 
romantic  adventures,  made  him  an  object  of  tender  interest" 
He  is  described,  as  to  character,  by  the  same  writer,  as 
possessing  "  social  habits,  with  polite  and  engaging  manners, 
and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conversation ;  but  fond  of 
sauntering,  and  of  frivolous  amusements ;  incapable  of  self- 
denial  and  of  exertion;  without  desire  of  renown,  and 
without  sensibility  to  reproach."  Much  was  expected  of 
him — more,  in  fact,  than  those  who  knew  his  real  character 
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were  justified  in  anticipating.  The  great  and  only  feature  of 
his  cdiaracter,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  that  which 
was  involved  in  the  question  as  to  possible  future  move- 
ments in  the  liberal  government  of  his  people.  He,  as 
might  be  supposed,  promised  that  he  would  rule  his  subjects 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  he  would  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  people.  These  were  im- 
portant as  fundamental  principles,  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  promised  by  all  his  predecessors,  even  by  his 
fiither,  they  probably  carried  little,  if  any  import,  to  those 
who  were  familiar  with  what  had  gone  before  in  the  history 
of  their  country. 

Without  attempting  to  go  through  the  reign  of  this  prince 
in  detail,  some  part  of  which  I  have  already  touched  upon 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne 
than  he  began  to  display  the  same  disregard  for  promises, 
which  his  father  had  exhibited  before  him.  He  entered  into 
a  secret  alliance  with  France,  and  offered  to  declare  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic,  in  order  to  obtain  certain  pecuniary  aid 
from  Louis  XIV.,  which  should  render  him  independent  of 
his  own  parliament ;  he  acquiesced  in,  and,  by  doing  so, 
encouraged  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith  in  order  to  raise 
money,  by  repudiating  banking  debts  to  the  extent  of 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  during  his  reign  "  pro- 
clamations, dispensing  with  acts  of  parliament,  or  enjoining 
what  only  parliament  could  enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession."* 

He  brought  to  his  aid  five  corrupt  statesmen,  known  col- 
lectively by  the  name  of  "  the  Cabal,"  by  whose  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  many  disgraceful  acts  were  per- 
petrated. Religious  persecution  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch 
of  cruelty ;  the  old  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth  were  revived, 
under  the  infamous  judicial  administration  of  the  notorious 

*  MacatUay's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  t,  chap.  3. 
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Jefi&eys ;  and,  gcnenllj,  the  coodoct  of  the  King  was  about 
as  bad  as  coold  be  weO  imagined.     His  whole  reign  was,  in 
truth,   a  cootinooos  attack   upon   public   liberty.     It  was 
ignored  in  every  directk>a — fireedom  of  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  citizen  to  do  as  he  wished  with 
his  own  possessions,  except  such  only  as  parliament,  in  its 
constitutional  right,  required  for  lawful  purposes;  freedom  of 
the  individual,  subject  only  to  the  verdict  oi  his  peers,  but 
uninfluenced  by  a  corrupt  and  blood-thirsty  judge :  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  monarch ;  freedom  of  ddzens,  grouped 
as  juries,  to  form  their  own  verdict :  undeterred  and  uncoerced 
by  a  corrupt  judge,  with  regal  influence  at  his  back  ;  lastly, 
freedom  of  citizenship   for  each  to  lire  as  he  may  think 
fit,  limited  only   by  the  constitutionally-made  and  justly- 
administered  laws  of  one's  country.     In  all  these  particulars 
Charles  XL  trampled  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  and,  by  so  doing,  contributed  largely  towards  the 
oppression  and  consequent  anger  of  the  English   people, 
which  was  continued  and  aggravated  by  his  brother  James, 
and  culminated  in  his  expulsion  from  the  throne  of  England. 
Charles  II.  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  II. 
With  the  accession  of  this  prince,  good  and  peaceful  times 
were  again  hoped  for.    When  he  appeared  before  the  Privy 
Councillors,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Charies,  he,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech,  repudiated  the  reputation  which  he 
had  already  acquired  in  anticipation — that  of  possessing  an 
arbitrary  character.     He  announced  his  intention  of  main- 
taining the  established  government   in  church  and  state, 
and,  without  relinquishing  any  of  his  own  rights,  expressed 
his  intention  of  going  as  far  as  any  man  in  support  of  his 
country's  liberties.     One  reads  with  feelings  of  irony  that 
"  The  members  of  the  Council  broke  forth  into  clamours  of 
delight  and  gratitude.'**     He  began,  within  a  few  hours  of 
becoming  king,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  collect  duties 

**  MarauUy'ft  '*  HUtory  of  England,"  chap,  v 
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which  had  not  yet  been  constitutionally  voted  to  him.  As 
soon  as  parliament  assembled,  he  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mons a  speech,  in  which  he  admonished  them  not  to  sup- 
pose that  by  doling  out  supplies  they  would  cause  him  to 
call  them  frequently  together;  and  he  warned  them  to  use  him 
wdl,  if  they  wanted  to  meet  often.  He  further  insulted  his 
own  subjects,  by  apologising  to  Louis  XIV.  for  having  called 
the  English  parHament  tc^ther  without  that  monarch's 
consent  He  begged  for  a  French  subsidy,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Versailles  with  assurances  of  submission,  though 
the  Commons  and  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  just  granted 
a  handsome  vote.  His  motive,  in  obtaining  money  from 
Louis,  was  that  he  might  be  independent  of  his  parliament. 
He  sanctioned  the  most  cruel  religious  persecution,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  inhuman  maladministration  of  the  law  by 
the  notorious  Jeffreys.  He  used  every  available  means  to 
restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  most  despotic  form ;  and, 
with  equal  zeal,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  established 
church.  He  grossly  abused  his  prerogative^  by  the  creation 
of  an  unconstitutional  tribunal  known  as  the  High  Com- 
mission. He  issued  special  commissions  to  enable  him  to 
effect  objects  which  the  ordinary  law  could  not  reach,  and 
endeavoured  to  overturn  the  constitutional  parliament  of  his 
country,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  illegally  constituted 
assembly  of  privy  councillors.  He  contemplated  obtaining 
a  **  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it 
was  natural  that  a  tyrant  should  hate,  the  most  stringent 
curb  that  ever  legislation  imposed  on  tyranny.'** 

It  now  became  obvious  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  that 
James  was,  as  a  monarch,  absolutely  indifferent  to  his  obliga- 
tions, whether  expressed  or  implied.  He  had  violated 
the  constitution ;  ignored  or  over-ridden  acts  of  parliament ; 
used  every  effort  to  destroy  the  established  church  and  lo 
restore  a  religion,  against  which   the  nation  had  rigidly 

9  MacauUy'ft  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  iL,  chap.  6. 
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legislated ;  endeavoared  to  subvert  one  of  England's  most 
cherished  guarantees  for  personal  liberty,  and  prevented 
the  constitutional  parliament  of  the  country  from  assembling. 
All  classes  joined  in  unqualified  condemnation  of  his 
conduct,  and  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
made  familiar  with  these  designs,  and  he  agreed  to  invade 
England.  James  II.  at  first  treated  this  rumour  with  scorn, 
but,  as  he  commenced  to  realise  more  and  more  its  truth 
and  reality,  he  began  to  offer  concessions  to  the  people.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England,  and  though,  at  first, 
there  were  signs  that  a  conflict  would  take  place  between 
his  forces  and  those  of  James  II.,  a  short  time  sufiSced  to 
cause  all  the  supporters  of  the  latter  to  abandon  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom,  fearful,  doubtless,  that  he 
would,  if  arrested,  share  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  father. 

Before  all  this  was  accomplished,  and,  while  the  invasion 
of  William  was  yet  in  preparation,  that  prince  had  subscribed 
to  the  celebrated  document,  known  as  "The  Declaration 
of  Right"  This  Declaration  was  "a  recital  of  certain 
established  laws  which  had  been  violated  by  the  Stuarts, 
and  a  solemn  protest  against  the  validity  of  any  precedent 
which  might  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  those  laws." 

The  words  run  thus:  "They  do  claim,  demand,  and 
insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  undoubted 
^^ rights  and  liberties"*  The  Declaration  was,  in  fiact,  a 
sort  of  consolidation  of  the  principle  enactments  which  had 
been  in  dispute,  from  time  to  time,  between  the  people  and 
the  crown.  It  began  with  a  solemn  preamble,  setting 
forth  the  necessity  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  as 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and  the  security  of 
governments.  It  recited  the  violation  of  the  constitution ;  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  monarch  in  dispensing  with 
Acts  of  Parliament;    the    necessity    for  maintaining   the 

*  MacauUy'i  Essays:  "  History  of  the  Revolation." 
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established  religion ;  the  necessity  for  strictly  regarding  "  the 
great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England;''  the  advantages  of 
a  free  and  lawful  parliament ;  and  this  it  stated  to  be  his 
(William's)  chief  object.  It  was  not  till  this  Declaration  was 
circulated  in  Holland  that  James  II.  clearly  realised  his  posi- 
tion. The  numerous  concessions  which  he  had  offered  had 
not  been  well  received.  He  had  fled  the  country,  and,  after 
much  deliberation,  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  upon  the 
ground  '*  that  James  had  broken  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom."  William  and  Mary  were  then  crowned  as 
King  and  Queen  of  England. 

The  coronation,  which  I  cannot  here  dwell  upon,  was 
performed  amid  great  ceremony,  and  William  gave  the 
most  profound  assurances  of  his  intention  to  promote 
the  welfiue  of  the  kingdom.  The  rejoicings  were  loud  and 
universal.  Thus  was  consummated  the  English  Revolution. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  what  it  effected.  In  order 
to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Declaration  of 
Right  itself,  for  Edmund  Burke  says :  "  If  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  are  anywhere  to  found,  it 
is  in  the  sutute  called  the  Declaration  of  Right."*  And 
Hallam  says:  "The  Declaration  was  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  Revolution  settlement,  as  its  motive . 
and  its  condition."t  The  Declaration  consists  of  three 
parts,  viz.,  a  recital  of  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  acts  of 
James,  and  of  the  consequent  vote  of  abdication ;  a 
declaration  that  such  enumerated  acts  are  illegal;  and  a 
resolution  that  the  throne  shall,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, be  filled  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  this  important  instmment, 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  pretended  power  of 
suspending  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
authority,  without  consent  of  parliament,  was  illegal ;  that  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by  regal  authority, 

*  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."    Collected  Works,  voL  iL 
t  "ConstitutHMud  History  of  England,"  chap.  15. 
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*'  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,"  was  ill^al ; 
that  the  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown, 
by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for 
longer  time,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  cyr 
shall  be  granted,  was  ill^;al ;  that  election  of  members  of 
parliament  ought  to  be/ru  ;  that  the /reedom  of  speech,  or 
of  debates,  or  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament* 

The  Declaration  was,  some  months  afterwards,  confirmed 
by  a  regular  act  of  the  legislature,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  (with  the  addition  of  one  clause),  was  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration.  The  Declaration  of  Right  is  called  "  An  act 
for  declaring  the  rights  and  libtrius  of  the  subject,  and  for 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,"  and  the  whole  care  of 
the  two  Houses  was  "to  secure  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  that  had  been  long  possessed,  and  had  been  lately 

endangered."! 

The  two  houses  "taking  into  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  best  means  for  making  such  an  establishment,  that 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties^  might  not  be  in  danger  of 
being  again  subverted,  auspicate  all  their  proceedings 
by  stating,  as  some  of  those  best  means,  in  the  first 
place  to  do  as  their  ancestors  in  like  cases  have  usually 
done,  for  vindicating  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties^  to 
declare — and  then  they  pray  the  King  and  Queen  that  it 
may  be  declared  and  enacted  that  all  and  singular  the  rights 
and  liberties^  asserted  and  declared,  are  the  true  ancient  and 
indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom."^  All  historians,  and  other  writers  of  note, 
concur  in  characterising  this  epoch  in  history,  as  one  of  the 

*  Hallam's  "Constitutional  History  of  England,"  chap.  15.      S«e   also    Green's 
"  Short  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  9. 

t  Burke's  **  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution."    Collected  Works,  vol.  iL 

X  I.  William  and  Mary,  quoted  by  Burke.  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion."   Collected  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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very  first  importance  among  those  which  touch  the  question 
of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Guizot,  the  French  historian,  in  his  "History  of  civilisation 
in  Europe,"  speaking  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
says :  "  There  were,  then,  two  national  wants  in  England  at 
this  period ;  on  one  side  was  the  need  of  religious  revolution 
and  liberty^  in  the  heart  of  the  reformation  already 
commenced;  and  on  the  other,  was  required  political 
liberty^  in  the  heart  of  the  pure  monarchy  then  in  progress ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  these  two  wants  were  able 
to  invoke  all  that  had  already  been  done  in  either  direction. 
They  combined.  The  party  who  wished  to  pursue  religious 
reformation  invoked  political  liberty  to  the  assistance  of  its 
faith  and  conscience,  against  the  king  and  the  bishops. 
The  friends  of  political  Uberiy  again  sought  the  aid  of  the 
popular  reformation.  The  two  parties  united  to  struggle 
against  absolute  power  in  the  temporal,  and  in  the  spu-itual 
orders — a  power  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 
This "  he  says,  "  is  the  origin  and  purport  of  the  English 
Revolution." 

"  It  was  thus,"  he  continues,  "  essentially  devoted  to  the 
defence  or  achievement  of  liberty.  For  the  religious  party 
it  was  a  means,  and  for  the  political  party  an  end  ;  but  with 
both  liberty  was  the  question" 

Again  the  same  writer  says  :  "  Taking  everything  together, 
the  English  Revolution  was  essentially  political ;  it  was 
brought  about  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  people,  and  in  a 
religious  age;  religious  thoughts  and  passions  were  its 
instruments;  but  its  chief  design  and  definite  aim  were 
^itical;  were  deiwted  to  liberty^  and  the  abolition  of  all 
absolute  power."* 

Hallam  says  :  "  It "  (the  House  of  Stuart)  "  made  the 
coexistence  of  an  hereditary  line,  claiming  a  sovereign 
prerogative,  paramount  to  the  liberties  they  had  vouchsafed 

"*  *'  Htslor>*  of  ClvUlsatioain  E«wot>c»"  vol.  i»;  lecture  13^ 
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to  concede,  incompatible  with  the  security  or  probable 
duration  of  those  liberties.  This  incompatibility  is  the  tme 
basis  of  the  Revolution  of  1688."* 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says :  "  The  glorious  Revolu- 
tion stands  in  no  need  of  vulgar  credulity,  no  mistaken 
prejudice,  for  its  support.  It  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of 
a  liberal  theory  of  government,  which  looks  to  the  public 
good  as  the  great  end  for  which  positive  laws,  and  the  con- 
stitutional order  of  states  have  been  instituted^f  And 
again,  "  I  consider  the  Revolution  to  have  been  eminently 
conducive  to  our  freedom  and  prosperity."!  "  It  was  the 
triumph  of  those  principles,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
present  dgy,  are  denominated  liberal^   or^  coHstituiional'% 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  speaks  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  *'  the  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition 
of  popular  rights,  liberty,  security,  toleration."  And  Burke 
says :  "  The  revolution  was  made  to  preserve  our  ancient 
indisputable  laws  and  liberties,  and  that  ancient  constitution 
of  government,  which  is  our  only  security  for  law  and 
liberty:^ 

Burke,  again,  in  a  proposed  address  to  George  III.,  on 
the  American  War,  vmtten  nearly  a  century  after  this  great 
epoch,  so  eloquently  and  comprehensively  summarises  its 
aim  and  effect,  that  I  shall  venture  to  again  quote  his 
words.  "  The  revolution,"  he  says,  "  is  a  departure  from  the 
ancient  course  of  the  descent  of  this  monarchy.  The 
people,  at  that  time,  re-entered  into  their  original  rights; 
and  it  was  not  because  a  positive  law  authorised  what  was 
then  done,  but  because  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
subject,  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceed- 
ing paramount  and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever- 
memorable  and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
superceded  in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.     To  the 

•  "  CoMtituUonal  Hbtory  of  England,"  chnp.  14.  t  "  Constitutional  Hiauiry 

of   England,"   chap.   14.  \  **  Constitutional   History  of  England,"  chap.    !♦- 

^  "  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  chap.    14.  %  "  Reflections   00   tb« 

r  rench  Revolution."    Collected  Works,  vol.  ii. 
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free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either  king  or 
parliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment,  out  of  which 
both  king  and  parliament  were  regenerated.  From  that 
great  principle  of  liberty  have  originated  the  statutes,  con- 
finning  and  ratifying  the  establishment  from  which  your 
Majesty  derives  your  right  to  rule  over  us.  lliose  statutes 
have  not  given  us  our  liberties ;  our  liberties  have  produced 
them."* 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Whigs  took  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  this  great  event  of  our  history.  The  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Tories,  also,  assisted  in  the  struggle,  does 
not  affect  my  contention,  viz.,  that  in  every  such  movement 
for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  all  friends  of  truly  Liberal 
principles  were  to  be  found  among  the  front  ranks,  when  the 
time  for  action  had  come.  "The  two  parties,'' says  Macaulay, 
"whose  strife  had  convulsed  the  empire  during  half  a  century, 
were  united  for  a  moment ;  and  all  that  vast  royal  power, 
which,  three  years  before,  had  seemed  immovably  fixed, 
vanished  at  once,  like  chaff  before  a  hurricane."! 

I  pass  now  to  another  and  still  later  epoch  in  the  history 
of  my  subject — that  which  is  marked  by  the  struggle  for, 
and  acquu^ment  of  independence,  by  the  American  colonies, 
now  known  as  the  United  States.  This  struggle  involved 
that  important  branch  of  civil  liberty  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  question  of  national  taxation.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
the  following  short  sketch,  that  the  right  of  a  monarch  or 
his  government  to  impose  taxation  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
watched  always  with  the  utmost  jealousy ;  and  that  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  characteristics  of  a  liberty-loving  people  is 
touched,  the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  trespass  beyond 
the  most  strictly  legitimate  limits  of  a  State's  true  functions 
in  that  direction. 

The  settlement  of  the  American  colonies,  which,  as 
Hume  says,  were  "  established  on  the  noblest  footing  that 

•  "Address  to  the  King."    Collected  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  473. 
t  "  History  of  the  Revolution."    Collected  Essays. 
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had  been  known  in  any  age  or  nation  **  had  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  In  them  "the  spirit  of  independency, 
which  was  reviving  in  England,  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre, 
and  received  new  accession  from  the  aspiring  character  of 
those  who,  being  discontented  with  the  established  churdi 
and  monarchy,  had  sought  for  freedom  in  those  savage 
deserts."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  early  settlers,  who 
sailed  for  the  American  continent  to  found  a  new  home 
and  a  new  country  for  themselves,  carried  with  them 
all  the  liberty-loving  traditions  of  the  race  from  which 
they  sprang.  The  memory  of  the  great  historic  struggles, 
which  stood  as  landmarks  in  their  countr3r's  history,  had, 
in  all  probability,  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  that  enterprising  and  now  historic  expedition. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  upon  "Con- 
ciliation with  America,"  which  he  delivered  in  1775,  said : — 
"  The  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  English- 
men.  England,  sir,  is  a  nation  which,  still  I  hope,  respects 
and  formerly  adored  htr  freedom.  The  colonists  emigrated 
from  you  when  this  part  of  your  character  was  most  pre- 
dominant; and  they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the 
moment  they  parted  from  your  hands.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  only  devoted  to  liberty^  but  to  liberty,  according  to 
English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles."  Again,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  utterance,  he  said :  "  This  fierce  spirit  of 
liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies,  probably,  than  in 
any  other  people  of  the  earth."t 

The  American  colonies,  thus  formed,  had,  almost  all,  after 
several  struggles,  succeeded  in  securing  for  themselves  a 
form  of  government  which  fostered  these  feelings,  rather 
than  allowed   them  to    fade  from  the  memory.      "The 

•  Hume's  "History  of  England,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  tao.    Note.— Though  this  quotation 
written  upwards  ofa  century  ago,  U  inaccurate  in  speaking  of  the  site  of  the  United 
States  as  consisting  of"  savage  deserts,"  it  is  nevertheless  of  value,  as  recording,  in 
general  words,  the  spirit  by  which  the  early  colonists  were  actuated, 
t  Burke's  Collected  Works,  vol.  L,  p.  464. 
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executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.  He  was  assisted  by  a  council,  which  sometimes 
conjoined  the  functions  of  a  Privy  Council  and  a  House  of 
Peers.  The  people  were  represented  by  a  House  of 
Assembly,  consisting  of  persons  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in 
the  country  parts,  and  the  householders  or  corporations  of 
towns.  The  governor  could  levy  no  money  without  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  British  parliament, 
however,  claimed,  but  scarcely  ever  exercised,  the  privilege 
of  imposing  taxes  upon  the  colonists,  without  consulting 
them.*  This  claim,  however,  was  by  no  means  admitted, 
but,  in  fact,  was  regarded  rather  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists.  The  taxes 
which  were  collected  in  the  colonies  at  the  time  with  which 
I  am  dealing,  were  not  large,  and  the  expenditure  of  them 
was  confined  to  the  local  wants.  The  political  condition 
of  the  colonies  was  of  the  freest  character,  and  they  were 
also  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  It  was  this  prosperity 
indeed,  added  to  the  growing  indebtedness  of  England, 
which  prompted  the  British  government  to  impose  taxes 
upon  the  American  colonies.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  been 
sounded,  and  had  refused  to  act  on  the  suggestion,  but  Mr. 
Grenville,  less  able  to  foresee  the  ultimate  effect  of  his 
act,  and  thinking  to  lighten  the  monetary  burdens  which 
continuous  wars  had  entailed  on  the  mother  country,  pro- 
jected the  celebrated  Stamp  Duties  as  a  precedent.  The 
tax  was  in  itself,  small,  but  there  was  a  principle  involved  in 
it  which  the  colonists  immediately  detected  and  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  their  future  civil  liberty ;  they  therefore  offered 
to  it  the  most  strenuous  objection. 

Grenville's  contention  was  that  inasmuch  as  the  colonists 
received  protection  from  the  English  government,  they  were 
l>ound  to  contribute  toward  the  revenue,  out  of  which  that 
protection  was  defrayed.     In  the  words  of  Green,  "  As  the 

«    £,ncfdopedi».  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  "  America." 
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burden  had  been  partly  incurred  in  the  defence  of  the 
American   colonies,  Grenville    resolved  that  the  colonies 
should  bear  their  share  of  it.     The  colonists,  on  the  con- 
trary, contended  that  'taxation  and  representation  should 
go  hand  in  hand' ;  and,  as  America  had  no  representatives 
in  the  British  parliament,  they  declined  to  be  taxed  without 
their  consent.    The  question  was  one  purely  of  principle, 
for  the    representatives    of    the  colonists,   in    their  local 
parliaments,  were  willing  to  vote  moneys  of  a  much  larger 
amount  than  that  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  Home 
government.     But  they  prdtested  against  its  being  levied  on 
them  by  the  English  l^islature,  in  which  they  had  no  voice. 
They  therefore  deputed  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
proceed  to  London,  and  there  protest  against  the  proposed 
taxation.     This  determined  stand  rendered  Grenville  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  have  his  own  way.    The  first  colony  to 
take  up  this  firm  attitude  of  protest  was  Virginia.    Among 
those  in  England,  who  took  up  the  colonists  cause,  was  the 
elder  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  who  said :  "  In  my 
opinion,  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
colonies.  .    .    •    America  is  obstinate !    America  is  almost  in 
open  rebellion!    Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,"  he  added,  "  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty^  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest'** 
The  opposition  of  the  colonists    took    many   forms — 
including  resolutions,  petitions,  and  various  other  publica- 
tions.    At  a  certain  point  of  this  growing  resistance,  the 
then  existing  ministry  displayed  great  vacillation,  and,  io  a 
very  short  time,  the  celebrated  Stamp  Act,  which  had  been 
the  source  of  all  the  discontent  and  excitement  among  the 
colonists,  was  repealed ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  matter  was 
not  allowed  to  end  here.     It  was  necessary,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  Ho* 

*  Green's  **  History  of  the  Engliih  Peopte,"  749. 
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Majesty's  government,  to  oflfer  some  consolation  to  the 
pride  of  the  English  people,  and  probably  to  themselves 
also ;  and  with  this  view,  an  act  was  passed,  which  simply 
declared  the  right  of  the  mother  country  "to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.''  The  determination  to 
impose  taxes  upon  the  colonies  was,  however,  by  no  means 
abandoned,  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  try  some  other 
means  of  securing  the  end  in  view.  Import  duties  were 
imposed,  at  the  colonial  ports,  on  several  articles  of 
merchandise,  including  tea,  but  no  sooner  was  the  step 
made  known  than  the  indignation  of  the  colonists  became 
more  intense  than  ever.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Edmund 
Burke  made  his  celebrated  speech  upon  the  subject  of 
"Conciliation  with  America,"  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  and,  in  which  he  commented  with  so  much  force  and 
eloquence  upon  the  "love  of  freedom,"  and  the  "fierce  spirit 
of  liberty "  which  was  so  strongly  marked  in  the  colonists, 
with  whom  England  was,  every  day,  being  placed  more  and 
more  at  issue.  "  On  this  point  of  taxes,"  he  said,  "the  ablest 
pens  and  the  most  eloquent  tongues  have  been  exercised.  .  . 
They  (the  English)  took  infinite  pains  to  inculcate  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  monarchies  the  people 
must,  in  effect,  themselves,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess 
the  power  of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of 
Hbtriy  could  subsist  The  colonies  draw  from  you,"  he 
said,  "their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  principles.  Their 
love  of  liberty^  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this 
specific  point  of  taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe  or  might  be 
endangered  in  twenty  other  particulars,  without  their  being 
much  pleased  or  alarmed.  Here  they  felt  its  pulse,  and  as 
they  found  that  beat,  they  fi'et  themselves  sick  or  sound."* 
A  new  administration  now  came  into  existence  under 
Lord  North,  and,  almost  immediately,  the  whole  of  the 
objectionable  duties  were  repealed,  with  one  exception — 

•  "  Collected  Works,"  vol.  L,  p.  465. 
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that  upon  tea — which  was  retained  in  order  to  assert  the 
principle  of  England's  right  to  impose  taxes  on  her  colonies. 
In  addition  to  the  retention  of  this  duty,  a  series  of  remark- 
able innovations  were  introduced.     Here  again,  Edmund 
Burke's  voice  was  heard,  in  aU  its  force  and  eloquence,  in 
criticising  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  English  policy. 
"  Your  act  of  1 767,"  he  said,  "  asserts  that  it  is  expedient  to 
raise  a  revenue  in  America;  your  act  of  1769,  which  takes 
away  that  revenue,  contradicts  the  act  of  i767."*     And 
then  he  added,  in  touching  the  vital  principle  which  this 
struggle  involved  :  "  Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more 
jmst  alarm  to  America  than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain 
high    road    of   finance,  and  give  up  your  most   certain 
revenues,  and  your  clearest  interests,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
insulting    your    colonies.     .     .     .     The    feelings    of    the 
colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain.     Their's 
were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden,  when  called 
upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings.    Would  twenty 
shillings  have  ruined  Mr.   Hampden's  fortune?    No!  but 
the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was 
den^anded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave."t    The  principle 
contained  in  this  argument  had  already  been  attempted  to 
t>e  answered  by  Lord  Carmarthen,  who  had  contended  that 
the  Americans  were  England's  children,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  not  revolt  against  their  parent.     "  If  they  are 
not  free  in  their  present  state,"  then,  he  urged,  "  England 
is  not  free;   because  Manchester  and  other  considerable 
places  are  not  represented."!     Burke  was  ready   with    a 
complete  answer  to  such  an  argument,  and,   like  all  his 
reasoning,  it  contained  a   principle  of   importance.     "So 
then,"  he  said,  "  because  some  towns  in  England  are  not 
represented,  America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all. 

*  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation."    Collected  Works,  vol.  i. 

t  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation."    Collected  Works  (Bohn),  vol.  i.,  p.  i^. 

i  This   I  presume   was  a    reference  to  the    great  inequalities  in  parliamentary 

representation,  which  left  Manchester  and  such  towns  as  had  grown  up  into  sudden 

prominence  comparatively  dUfranchuted, 
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They  are  our  'children/  but  when  children  ask  for  bread,  we 
are  not  to  give  them  a  stone.  Is  it  because  the  natural  resist- 
ance of  things,  and  the  various  mutations  of  time  hinder 
our  government,  or  any  scheme  of  government,  from  being 
any  more  than  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right ;  is  it 
therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely  ? 
When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent, 
and  to  reflect,  with  a  true  filial  resemblance,  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  British  liberty;  are  we  to  turn  to  it  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  constitution  ?  Are  we  to  give  them 
our  weakness  for  their  strength ;  our  opprobrium  for  their 
glory?  and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are  not 
able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ?  If  this 
be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  question :  Will  they  be 
content  in  such  a  state  of  slavery?  If  not,  look  to  the 
consequences.  Reflect  how  you  are  to  govern  a  people, 
who  think  they  ought  to  be  free^  and  think  they  are  not 
Your  scheme  yields  no  revenue;  it  yields  nothing  but 
discontent,  disorder,  disobedience ;  and  such  is  the  state  of 
America,  that,  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you 
could  only  end  just  where  you  began  ;  that  is,  to  tax  where 
no  revenue  is  to  be  found."* 

Burke's  eloquence  and  reasoning  were  unavailing.  The 
King  (George  III.)  had  determined  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  rescind  the  "fatal  compliance  of  1766."  Some 
unimportant  riots  had  marked  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  occasion  was  at  once  grasped,  as  a  reason 
for  steps  of  a  most  rigorous  character. 

A  petition  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
pra3ring  the  dismissal  of  certain  public  officers  located  in 
the  colonies,  who  had  advised  the  Home  authorities  to 
deprive  the  colonies  of  their  free  institutions,  was  rejected 
as  "frivolous  and  vexatious"  by  an  act  of  the  Commons. 
The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  against  all  commerce ;  the 

*  **  speech  on  American  Taxation."    Collected  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  433-4. 
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State  of  Massachusetts  was  deprived  of  the  libeities  which 
it  had  enjoyed  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ; 
it  was  made  what  we  now  term  a  Crown  colony ;  the 
appointment  of  its  judges  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  governor ;  and  the  latter  was  empowered  to  send  to 
England,  to  take  their  trial,  all  persons  charged  with  having 
taken  part  in  the  disturbances  which  had  already  oc- 
curred. A  strong  military  force  was  established  imder  the 
commandership  of  a  general,  who,  at  the  same  time,  became 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  King  was  jubilant  at  the 
prospects,  and  wrote  to  his  minister :  "  The  die  is  cast ; 
the  colonies  must  either  triumph  or  submit.''  The  colonists, 
meanwhile,  were  preparing  for  resistance.  They  deter- 
mined to  refuse  all  commercial  negotiations  with  the  mother 
country;  and  preparations  for  war  were  set  on  foot  in 
every  direction.  Legal  proceedings  were  suspended ;  jurors 
declined  the  oath;  and,  on  every  side,  were  apparent 
symptoms  of  social  disorganisation.  The  whole  of  the 
colonies,  between  whom  there  had  existed,  in  times  of 
peace,  various  local  jealousies,  now  co-operated  in  one 
common  cause — the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Thus,  in  a 
short  time,  were  both  countries  plunged  into  a  war  of  the 
most  painful  character,  inasmuch  as  the  combatants  were 
practically  fellow-countrymen.  In  Burke's  speech  on  "  Con- 
ciliation," delivered  in  March,  1775,  are  collected  some 
interesting  figures  showing  the  population  and  extent  of 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  shortly  before  the  war.  He 
estimates  the  former  at  **  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our 
own  European  blood  and  colour,  besides  at  least  500,000 
others,  probably  slaves."  The  exports  to  the  colonies  con- 
stituted half  of  the  whole  export  trade  of  England — ^that  is 
to  say,  six  millions  out  of  twelve.  The  war  began  in  1775, 
and  lasted  till  1783,  when  the  British  troops  evacuated  New 
York,  and  the  American  army  was  dbbanded.  It  was  on 
July  4th,  1776,  about  a  year  after  the  war  began,  that  the 
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Amoican  Congress  published  its  celebrated  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  begins  with  the  following  words  :  "  We, 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  ht/ree  and  independent  States."  Thus  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  have  been  attained  one  of  the  most  signal  victories 
for  true  Liberalism  which  the  new  world  has  yet  witnessed. 

Among  the  many  reflections,  which  a  study  of  this  great 
struggle  must  produce  in  the  mind  of  every  student  of 
history,  is  that  which  points  to  the  attitude  of  George  III., 
and  his  assumption  of  the  old  kingly  powers,  which  had  led 
to  so  much  trouble  with  his  predecessors.  This  was  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  struggle.  "  His  wish  was  not  to  govern 
against  law,  but  simply  to  govern :  to  be  freed  from  the 
dictation  of  parties  and  ministers ;  to  be,  in  effect,  the  first 
minister  of  the  state. '*♦  "In  ten  years,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  he  reduced  government  to  a  shadow,  and  turned 
the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he 
had  forced  the  colonies  of  America  into  revolt  and  inde- 
pendence, and  brought  England  to  the  brink  of  ruin."t  He 
spoke  of  the  colonists,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  quarrel,  as 
"  rebels,"  and  characterised  the  elder  Pitt  (who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  policy  of  the  Home  government) 
as  a  "  trumpet  of  sedition."  The  speeches  and  writings  of 
Edmund  Burke  are  replete  with  philosophic  observations 
upon  this  great  struggle,  which  will  be  found  deeply  interest- 
ing to  all  who  can  give  more  attention  to  it  than  is 
demanded  here.  In  a  proposed  address  to  the  king 
which  was  evidently  written  while  the  struggle  with  the 
colonies    was    at   an    early  stage,   he  said,  "It   will    be 

'  Green**  *'  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  xo. 
t  Grcca's  •'History  of  the  EnglbR  People,"  chap.  «o. 
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impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful  and  equitable  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  these  unhappy  people, 
that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  our  own  liberty;'' 
and,  in  an  "Address  to  the  British  colonists  in  North 
America,"  he  says,  even  more  powerfully  :  •*  We  view  the 
establishment  of  the  English  colonies  on  principles  of 
liberty^  as  that  which  is  to  render  this  kingdom  venerable  to 
future  ages.  In  comparison  of  this,  we  regard  all  the 
victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors,  or  of  our 
own  times'  as  barbarous,  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which  many 
nations,  whom  we  look  upon  with  little  respect  or  value, 
have  equalled,  if  not  far  exceeded  us.  This  is  the  peculiar 
and  appropriated  glory  of  England.  Those  who  have^  and 
who  hold  to  that  foundation  of  common  liberty ^  whether  on 
this,  or  on  your  side  of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true, 
and  the  only  true  Englishmen.  Those  who  depart  from  it, 
whether  there  or  here,  are  attainted,  corrupted  in  blood, 
and  wholly  fallen  from  their  original  rank  and  value. 
They  are  the  real  rebels  to  the  fair  constitution  and  just 
supremacy  of  England."* 

Let  me  conclude  my  hasty  sketch  of  this  particular 
epoch  by  a  quotation  from  Sir  Erskine  May.  "  When  the 
Great  Republic,"  he  says,  "was  fully  established  as  an 
independent  state,  it  afforded  an  example  of  freedom  and 
equality  unknown  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world"t 

The  last  event  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
chapter,  is  that  which  is  shortly  and  generally  summarised 
under  the  heading  of  "  Catholic  Emancipation."  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that,  just  as  all  the  previous  movements, 
with  which  I  have  already  dealt,  have  been  inspired  by  the 
strong  love  among  men  for  personal  liberty,  and  the  equally 
strong  desire  for  freedom  in  the  disposal  (as  best  conforms 
to  each  individual's  wishes)  of  such  property  as  society 
recognises  as  one's  own ;  so,  in  the  event,  with  which  I  aai 

•  Collected  Works,  voL  v.,  p.  481.  t  "  Democracy  in  Europe,"  voL  il,  p.  tji. 
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now  about  to  deal,  there  is  evident  the  struggle  to  obtain 
rec(^;nition  of  an  analogous,  and,  at  the  same  time  equally 
vital  principle  to  society — the  liberty  of  action  in  the  matter 
of  worship,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  choice  of  a 
creed.  To  trace,  with  any  degree  of  detail,  the  origin  of  the 
issue,  which  was  ultimately  settled  in  the  movement  known 
as  Catholic  Emancipation,  would  indeed  involve  more  space 
than  I  have  here  at  my  disposal.  I  shall,  therefore,  touch 
upon  the  various  stages  of  the  movement  in  general  terms 
only,  taking  care  to  make  as  distinct  as  possible,  those 
particular  points  which  turn  on  the  principle  underlying  the 
struggle. 

It  has  been  considered  by  historians  that  the  depressed 
and  d^raded  condition  which  characterised  the  people  of 
Europe  during  the  fifteenth  century,  is  attributable  to  the 
papal  as  much  as  to  the  feudal  despotism  of  those  times. 
The  papal  power  which  was  wielded  during  that  period 
was,  indeed,  not  confined  to  matters  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
but  it  obtruded  itself  into  almost  all  such  as  can  fairly  be 
comprehended  under  the  term  "temporal.''  It,  in  fact, 
claimed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over 
all  human  relations,  whether  spiritual,  political,  social,  or 
intellectual. 

The  Church  was  then,  in  truth,  the  depositary  of  almost  all 
learning  and  intellectual  superiority;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
in  such  times,  it  acquired  an  influence,  in  the  various  courts 
of  Europe,  which  made  it  practically  the  supreme  authority 
among  all  civilised  peoples. 

This  great  power,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  led  to 
many  and  great  abuses.  What  was  originally  intended  as  a 
means  towards  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  became  an 
end  in  itself — the  original  object  being  in  time  lost  sight  of. 
Worship  degenerated  into  idolatry;  ritual  and  ceremony 
became  nothing  more  than  extravagant  aud  meaningless 
pomp ;  faith  and  reliance  m  a  supreme  power  were  allowed 
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to  drift  into  superstition  and  ignorant  credulity.  Inquiry 
was  stifled  by  persecution,  and  intellectual  doubt,  as  soon  as 
discovered,  visited  with  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  most 
revolting  character. 

Martin  Luther  carried  in  his  mind  the  great  intellectual 
lever  by  which  this  old  and  rotten  edifice  was  to  be  shaken 
and  ultimately  thrown  down.  The  Reformation,  of  which 
he  was  the  pioneer  and  leading  spirit,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  its  influence  swept 
over  England  as  well  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Church  of  England  did  not  acquire  independence  tfll  1535, 
and  may  be  considered  the  first  step  of  that  great  movement 
in  England.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  influence 
of  Rome  was  boldy  resisted.  That  monarch,  under  cover 
of  other  motives,  resolved  to  enrich  himself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  abolish  corruption,  by  suppressing  the  monas- 
teries within  his  realm.  By  an  act  of  parliament  of  his  reign, 
380  of  those  institutions  fell  into  his  hands,  enriching  him 
to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  a  year — an 
immense  sum  in  those  days.  The  spoils  were  largely  dis- 
tributed among  his  own  favourites.  Serious  riots  followed. 
In  1539,  the  king  decreed  the  suppression  of  all  monas- 
teries; and  church  property  of  all  kinds,  including  land, 
buildings,  and  gold  and  silver  relics  of  great  value,  were  seized 
and  confiscated.  The  king  renounced  the  papal  supremacy, 
and  the  religion  of  the  English  people  was  thenceforth 
changed. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  Reformation.  He  further  removed  Roman 
abuses  and  established  the  Evangelical  creed;  circulated  the 
Bible  among  the  people,  and  altered  the  service  and  ritual  of 
the  national  church. 

With  the  reign  of  Mary,  however,  a  reaction  set  in. 
Protestantism  had  again  to  give  way  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
Many  bishops  of  that  church,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
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Henry,  were  reinstated :  and  the  queen  acknowledged  her 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  Then  followed  persecution,  in  ail 
its  worst  and  most  revolting  forms.  The  prisons  were  filled, 
and  the  terrible  fires  of  Smithfield  were  called  into  constant 
requisition.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons,  includ- 
ing bishops,  clergymen,  women  and  children,  were  burned 
at  the  stake ;  and  many  thousand  of  others  suffered  different 
forms  of  persecution.  Then  it  was  that  Latimer,  Ridley, 
Hooper,  and  the  great  Cranmer  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
creed. 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  the  protestant 
religion  was  again  restored:  the  re-establishment  being 
effected  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  Cranmer  and  his 
followers.  During  that  reign  every  catholic  priest  was 
branded  as  a  traitor,  and  all  catholic  worship  as  disloyalty.* 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  "the  persecution  of  the 
catholics,  which  had  long  been  suspended,  out  of  deference 
to  Spanish  intervention,  recommenced  with  vigour,"!  but, 
subsequently,  that  wayward  monarch,  for  various  reasons, 
became  much  more  tolerant  Even  as  late  as  the  protector- 
ship of  Cromwell,  when  "  liberty  of  worship  was  secured 
for  all,"  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  Papists. 
"Liberty  of  consciences^  however,  was  secured  for  every 
citizen,  t  William  of  Orange,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
in  1690,  entered  into  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  by  which  he 
guaranteed  religious  toleration  to  his  Irish  catholic  subjects. 
He  undertook  to  bind  his  heirs  and  successors;  but  the 
treaty  was  afterwards  disregarded,  and  twenty  years  or  so 
later,  was  completed  the  celebrated  catholic  penal  code, 
consisting  of  several  acts  of  the  legislature,  passed  at 
different  times,  in  and  about  that  period. 

"A  statute  was  fabricated,"  says  Burke,  "in  the  year 
1699,  by  which  the  saying  mass  was  forged  into  a  crime, 

*  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  7.  t  Green's  "  Short  History," 
dap.  8.  I  Green's  "  Short  History, '  chap.  8. 
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punishable  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  teaching 
school  .  .  .  even  in  a  private  family  was,  in  every  catholic, 
subjected  to  the  same  punishment.  .  .  .  Every  Roman 
catholic  was  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  his  nearest  protestant 
relation,  until  he  redeemed  by  his  hypocrisy,  what  the  law 
had  transferred  to  his  kinsman  as  the  recompense  of  his 
profligacy.  When  thus  turned  out  of  doors  from  his 
paternal  estate,  he  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  other, 
by  his  industry,  donation,  or  charity,  but  was  rendered  a 
foreigner  in  his  native  land,  only  because  he  retained  the 
religion  along  with  his  property,  handed  down  to  him  from 
those  who  had  been  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before 
him.  Does  any  one  who  hears  me,"  added  Burke,  "approve 
this  scheme  of  things,  or  think  there  is  common  justice, 
common  sense,  or  common  honesty  in  any  part  of  it  ?"* 

The  Penal  code,  shortly  summarised,  provided  as  follows : 
— No  papist  could  take  real  estate  by  descent  or  purchase.  A 
conveyance  to  a  papist  was  void.  A  protestant  who  turned 
papist  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  papist  father  was, 
under  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  debarred  from  being 
guardian  to  papist  children.  A  papist  was  prohibited  from 
marrying  a  protestant,  and  the  priest,  who  celebrated  such  a 
marriage,  was  guilty  of  felony.  Papists  were  prevented  fix)m 
becoming  barristers ;  from  teaching  in  schools ;  from  saying 
or  hearing  mass ;  from  holding  office,  civil  or  military ; 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  or  voting  at  an  election. 

Popish  recusants — that  is,  persons  who  did  not  attend  the 
established  church— could  not  hold  office,  keep  arms,  come 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  or  travel  five  miles  from  their 
own  home,  except  upon  license  obtained  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  debarred  the  right  of  maintaining  an  action  at  law, 
or  in  equity.  Any  one  baptising,  marrying,  or  burying  such 
a  person  was  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  A  woman  of  that 
class,  who  married,  forfeited  two-thirds  of  her  dower  or 

•  "  Speech  at  Bristol."    Collected  Works,  voU  U. 
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jointure,  and,  during  marriage,  she  could,  at  any  time,  be 
imprisoned,  unless  her  husband  redeemed  her  at  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  per  month.  All  other  recusant  females  were 
compelled  to  renounce  popery  or  quit  the  realm — otherwise 
they  could  be  put  to  death.  In  addition,  papists  were 
excluded  from  grand  juries ;  and  many  other  liberties,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  all  of  which  were  enjoyed 
by  protestant  subjects,  were  denied  to  those  who  professed 
the  creed  of  Rome.  "  It  was,"  said  Burke,  "  a  machine  of 
wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  noted  for  its  vicious  per- 
fection, and  as  admirably  fitted  for  the  oppression,  im- 
poverishment, and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the 
debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  The 
same  writer,  in  his  tracts  on  the  popery  laws,  written 
about  1780,  says  that  they  affected  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
nation,  numbering  2,800,000  souls.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  things  as  affecting  catholics  previous  to  1779. 

In  1 779,  and  again  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  harshness  of 
this  code  was  considerably  ameliorated.  The  elective  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  catholics,  but  they  were  still  excluded 
from  parliament.  To  secure  these  slight  privileges,  however, 
rigid  oaths  and  declarations  had  to  be  submitted  to,  and 
even  then  it  was  maintained  an  offence  to  worship  according 
to  the  Roman  catholic  ritual. 

Burke,  in  a  "  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland,"  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  these  laws,  written  just  previously  to  the  amelioration 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  speaks  of  them,  to  that  nobleman,  as 
"  a  code  of  statutes,  by  which  you  are  totally  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest — ^from  the  most  material  of  the  civil  professions, 
from  the  army,  and  even  from  education."*  The  bill  of 
1782,  which  effected  this  amelioration  referred  to,  re-afiirmed 
many  of  the  old  acts ;  and  this  revival  led  Burke  to  say  of 

•  CoOectcd  Works,  vol  ui. 
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the  measure  by  which  that  was  effected:  "To  look  at  the  bill 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  renewed 
act  of  universal^  unmitigated^  indispensable^  exceptionless 
DISQUALIFICATION."  "  One  would  imagine,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  a  bill,  inflicting  such  a  multitude  of  incapaci- 
ties, had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest  made  by  a 
very  fierce  enemy,  under  the  impression  of  recent  animosity 
and  resentment"*  In  1801,  when  Pitt  was  concerned  with 
the  great  question  of  conciliation  with  Ireland,  he  conceived 
the  question  of  religious  equality  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  towards  that  end.  "In  proposing  to  the 
English  parliament  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  he  had 
pointed  out  that  when  thus  joined  to  a  protestant  country 
like  England,  all  danger  of  a  catholic  supremacy  in  Ireland 
— should  catholic  disabilities  be  removed — would  be  practi- 
cally at  an  end."t  The  hope,  which  was  thus  held  out  to  the 
catholics,  prevented  opposition  to  the  bill  which  brou^t 
about  the  legislative  union,  though  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  catholic  influence  could  have  secured  its  defeat 
"  After  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Pitt  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  cabinet  a  measure,  which  would  have  raised,  not  only 
the  catholic,  but  the  dissenter  also  to  perfect  equality  of  dml 
rights.  He  proposed  to  remove  all  religious  tests  which 
limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  were  required  for 
admission  to  parliament,  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  municipal 
offices,  or  posts  in  the  army  or  the  service  of  the  state."  { 
George  III.,  whose  unjustifiable  assumption  of  historical 
prerc^tives  I  have  already  instanced,  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  American  independence,  here  also  obstructed  the 
passage  of  a  most  genuine  piece  of  Liberal  legislation. 
Having  heard  of  Pitt's  intention  to  submit  such  a  scheme  to 
his  cabinet,  that  monarch  said :  "  I  count  any  man  my 
personal  enemy,  who  proposes  any  such  measure."    Pitt, 

•  Collected  Works,  vol.  iii.    Note.— The  capitals  are  so  printed  m  the  original, 
t  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  to. 
X  Green's  "  History  of  the  Eo«Ush  People,"  chap.  xo. 
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thereupon,  laid  his  whole  plan  before  the  king ;  submitting 
that  "  the  political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive 
laws  originated,  arising,  either  from  the  conflicting  power  of 
hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects ;  from  the  apprehension 
of  a  popish  queen  as  successor ;  a  disputed  succession  and ' 
a  foreign  pretender ;  a  division  in  Europe  between  catholic 
and  protestant  powers,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things."  The  king  was  obdurate,  giving  as 
a  reason,  that  he  held  himself  bound  by  his  coronation  oath 
to  maintain  the  tests.*  Pitt,  equally  firm  in  his  resolution, 
resigned. 

In  1823,  the  Irish  Liberal  party  being  united,  "they 
dosed  hands  in  defence  of  their  common  liberties." 
CVConnel  and  Shiel,  long  estranged,  met,  and  became 
reconciled.  Out, of  that  meeting  a  league  was  formed 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Catholic  Association." 

It  became  in  a  short  time  a  great  political  power.  The 
greatest  orators  which  Ireland  could  produce  were  enlisted 
in  the  cause,. and  parliament  immediately  became  the 
recipient  of  numerous  and  powerful  petitions.  Tracts  and 
circulars,  bearing  upon  the  questions  which  inspired  its 
members,  were  widely  distributed ;  and,  in  many  other 
ways,  not  always  to  be  commended,  its  influence  was  felt 
over  the  whole  political  field  of  its  time.  So  great  was  its 
power,  that  parliament,  in  1825,  passed  an  act  terminating 
its  existence;  but,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  it  was 
reorganised.  The  general  election  of  1826  was  the  next 
battle  ground;  and  the  growing  feeling  was  prominently 
represented  in  the  result.  The  term  "  emancipation  "  was 
then  used  to  designate  the  element  of  liberty. 

From  this  time  forward  the  agitation  continued.  In  1828 
CConnell  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  address  ran  as  follows  : — "  Fellow 
countrymen  :  your  country  wants  a  representative.    I  respect- 

•  Grecn'f  **  History,"  chap.  lo. 
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fiilly  solicit  your  suffrages  to  raise  me  to  that  station.  .  .  . 
You  will  be  told  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be 
your  representative.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  catholic,  I  cannot, 
and  of  course  never  will,  take  the  oaths  at  present  prescribed 
to  members  of  parliament  But  the  authority  which  created 
those  oaths  can  abrogate  them ;  and  I  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  if  you  elect  me,  the  most  bigoted  of  our  enemies 
will  see  the  necessity  of  removing,  from  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  an  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  his  duty  to  his  king  and  to  his  country. ** 
O'Connell  was  duly  elected.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  and,  at  once,  saw  that  the  matter 
must  be  dealt  with.  Parliament  was  convened  on  March 
5th,  1829,  and,  immediately,  Mr.  Peel  moved  that  the  House 
go  into  committee,  "to  take  into  consideration  the  civil 
disabilities  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  catholic  subjects."  Two 
days'  debate  followed.  A  bill  was  introduced,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  presentation  of  a  thousand  petitions,  intended 
to  defeat  its  progress,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
and  the  Lords,  though  by  the  latter  after  a  great  struggle. 
On  April  13th,  it  received  the  royal  assent  "  It  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  friends  of  religious  freedom  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland."*  O'Connell,  having  been  elected  before 
the  passage  of  the  act,  was  refused  admission  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  his  seat  was,  after  much  debate,  declared 
vacant  He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  returned  unop- 
posed, having  acquired  the  title  of  "  the  Liberator  of  his 
country."  In  order  to  justify  my  inclusion  of  this  epoch, 
among  others,  as  one  of  the  great  "  struggles  for  liberty," 
and  therefore,  as  an  instance  of  the  true  Liberalism  in 
politics,  I  feel  bound  to  quote  the  following  additional 
passage  from  Edmund  Burke,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  on  the  subject  of  the  popery  laws.     It  indicates  his 

•  **  Reform    and    Reformers,"  (H.    K  Stanton.   London,    1853.)    Note :      I  am 
indebted  to  this  admuable  little  work  for  most  of  the  dates  ana  facts  which  I  have 
ven  concemiog  this  impoitant  event. 
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view  of  those  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  he  would 
have  r^arded  their  repeal.  "  A  liberty  made  up  of  penalties ! 
A  liberty  made  up  of  incapacities  !  A  liberty  made  up  of 
exclusion  and  proscription — continued  for  ages— of  four- 
fifths,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  fortunes  ! 
In  what  does  such  liberty  differ  from  the  description  of  the 
most  shocking  kind  of  servitude  ?"*  Sh*  Erskine  May  says, 
speaking  of  this  cause:  "It  was  supported  by  eminent 
English  statesmen,  and  by  the  liberal  judgment  of  an 
lightened  patty  in  parliament,  and  in  the  country."! 
Thus,  then,  was  ended  this  great  and  memorable  struggle 
known  as  "Catholic  Emancipation,"  and  thus  concludes 
my  sketch  of  what  I  have  termed  "  Historic  Liberalism."  I 
may  say  of  the  several  movements  with  which  I  have  thus 
dealt — to  use  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "the  Charter  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  the  Great  Charter,  the  Extinction  of 
Personal  Slavery,  the  Separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Revolution, 
...  the  Abolition  of  Religious  Disabilities  ...  all  these 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  successive  stages  of  one  great  revolu- 
tion,'^ The  whole  of  these  great  events  have  been  so  ably 
and  so  eloquently  summarised  by  the  inexhaustible  Edmund 
Burke  that  I  shall  again  venture  to  quote  his  words : 
"  Our  oldest  reformation  is  that  of  Magna  Charta.  You 
will  see  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great  oracle  of  our  law, 
and  indeed  all  great  men  who  follow  him,  to  Blackstone,  are 
industrious  to  prove  the  pedigree  of  our  liberties.  . 
In  the  £3unous  law  of  the  third  of  Charles  I.,  called  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  parliament  says  to  the  king,  "  Your 
subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom  /'  claiming  their  fran- 
chise, not  on  abstract  principles,  as  *  the  rights  of  men,*  but 
as  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  as  a  patrimony  derived 
from  their  forefathers.     .     .     .     The  same  policy  pervades 

•  **Conected  Works,"  vol.   vL        t  "Democracy  b  Europe,"  voL    ii.,   p.    461. 
t  **  History  of  the  Revdutioa  **  (Collected  Essays.) 
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all  the  laws  which  have  smce  been  made  for  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties.  In  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  in  the 
famous  statute  called  the  Declaration  of  Right,  the  two 
Houses  utter  not  a  syllable  of  'a  right  to  fiame  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves.'  You  will  see  that  their  whole  care 
was  to  secure  the  religion,  laws  and  liberties^  that  had  been 
long  possessed,  and  had  been  lately  endangered.  Taking 
into  their  most  serious  cOnsideratbn  the  best  means  for 
making  such  an  establishment,  that  their  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  subverted. 
You  will  observe"  he  adds,  "that  from  Magna  Charta 
to  the  Declaration  of  Right  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy 
of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our  liberties^  as  an 
entailed  inheritance,  derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and 
to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity.  .  .  .  We  have  an 
inheritable  crown  ;  an  inheritable  peerage  ;  and  a  House  of 
Conmions;  and  a  people  inheriting  privileges,  franchises, 
and  liberties  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors."* 

I  know  of  no  passage  with  which  I  can  more  suitably 
close  this  chapter  than  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Erskine  May: — "The  whole  history  of  England  "  says  that 
writer,  "is  in  fact  the  history  of  popular  rights  and  franchises 
acquired,  maintained,  extended,  and  developed,  without 
subverting  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
history  of  reforms,  not  of  revolutions.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
monarchy  under  which  the  people  have  acquired  all  the 
freedom  of  a  republic"! 

*  **■  Reflections  on  the  Retolntion  in  France."    Collected  Works,  vol.  ii. 
t  "  Democracy  in  Europe." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Modern  Liberalism. 

A  brief  review  of  the  principal  extensKMis  of  dvU  liberty  from  tbc  Reibrm  Bill  of 
1833  to  the  Ballot  Act  of  1873. 

"  LIBERAL. — One  who  adTOcates  grtater  freedom  from  resiruint, 
cspedally  in  political  institutions. ''—ff^j//r'j  Dictionary,  1S47, 

"  In  the  sphere  of  the  State,  the  business  of  the  last  half  century  has 
been,  in  the  main,  a  process  of  utiingfree  the  ituHvidual  man,  that  he 
may  work  out  his  vocation  without  wanton  hindrance,  as  his  maker  will 
have  him  do.**— W.  E.  Gladstone,  "  LocksUy  Hall  and  the  Jubilee,'^ 
{^Nineteenth  Century^  January,  1887,) 

THE  Reform  Bill  of  1833,  with  which  I  open  this 
chapter,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  victpries  for 
Liberal  principles  which  modem  English  history  affords. 
Prior  to  it,  as  I  shall  show,  the  representation  of  the  people, 
in  the  English  legislature^  was  distributed,  in  a  manner,  at 
once  unequal  and  inequitable.  Parliament — the  medium 
through  which  the  public  revenue  was  collected  and,  after- 
wards, expended,  and  by  which  all  the  laws  which  determined 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were  enacted — was, 
practically,  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
comparatively  infinitesimal  section  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  was  nothing  to  guarantee,  and  every- 
thing to  prevent  the  equitable  distribution  of  civil  rights 
under  the  constitution. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  important  popular  movement, 
which  culminated  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  can  be  told 
in  few  words. 
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The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  in  the*  eleventh 
century  was  lodged  in  the  king  and  the  great  Council,  or 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  parliament  It  is  not 
doubted  but  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  most 
considerable  abbots  were  constituent  members  of  that 
council.  The  barons  were  another  constituent  part  of  the 
same  body,  and,  in  addition,  the  knights  who  held  their 
estates  under  them.  So  far  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
parliament  is  beyond  doubt*  It  seems,  however,  equally 
certain  that  the  commons  were  no  part  of  the  parliament, 
nor  became  so  "  till  some  ages  after  the  conquest"!  The 
"  meetings  of  the  wise  men  "  are  spoken  of  as  having  taken 
place  before  the  conquest,  but  their  constitution  and  pro- 
ceedings are  so  vaguely  recorded,  that  beyond  mere 
mention,  they  do  not  call  for  further  comment  "There 
are  traces  of  the  attendance  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  knight- 
hood,  gentry  perhaps  of  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
Assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its  meetings  under  Henry 
III.  (thirteenth  century) ;  but,  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  the  great  Council  practically  remained  a 
gathering  of  the  greater  barons,  the  prelates,  and  the  officers 
of  the  crown." J  In  1265  two  burgesses  from  each  town 
were  summoned  to  parliament,  but  "rather  to  afford 
financial  information  to  the  great  Council  than  as  representa- 
tives. "H  In  1295  "the  admission  of  the  burgesses  and 
knights  of  the  shire  to  the  assembly  completed  the  fabric  of 
our  representative  constitution."  The  great  Council  of  the 
Barons  had  then  become  the  parliament  of  the  realm,  a 
parliament  in  which  every  order  of  the  state  found  itself 
represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  supplies,  the  work 
of  legislation,  and  the  control  of  government*^  The 
proclamation  by  which  this  Council  was  convened,  invited 

•  Hume's  **  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.,  App.  a.  t  Hume's  "  Historv  of  Eng- 
land," vol.  i..  App.  2.  t  Green's  **  Hbtory  of  the  English  People,  chap.  4. 
H  Green's  *'  Histonrof  the  English  People,"  chap.  4.  |  Green's  "  History  of  the 
English  Pe<^le,"  chap.  4. 
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"all  who  had  any  grace  to  demand  of  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment, or  any  plaint  to  make  in  matters  which  could  not  be 
redressed  or  determined  by  ordinary  course  of  law,  or  who 
had  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by  any  of  the  kmg's 
ministers,  or  justices,  or  sheriffs,  or  their  bailiffs,  or  any 
other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  assessed  rates,  charged  or 
surdiarged  to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver  their 
petition  to  the  Receivers  at  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.* 

These  petitions  were  then  forwarded  to  the  Council.  It 
appears  tolerably  certain  that  the  first  liberal  extension  of 
the  franchise,  in  the  direction  of  the  "commoners,"  was 
effected,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  a  consideration  for  their 
rights,  as  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  check  upon  the 
barons,  who  had  gradually  become  haughty  and  powerful; 
and  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  certain  subsidies. 

As  England  grew  in  population,  in  commerce,  and  in 
civilisation,  the  middle  classes  began  to  claim,  as  a  right, 
what  had  been  originally  granted  as  a  concession ;  and  what 
had  been  originally  used  as  a  means  to  fisicilitate  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  became,  in  time,  an  ever- 
growing check  upon  its  hitherto  practically  unlimited  power. 

As  the  country  progressed,  and  as  wealth  accumulated 
and  became  more  widely  distributed,  claims  for  representa- 
tion were  more  confidently  expressed  by  the  people.  At 
first,  all  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroughs  sent  representatives 
to  the  parliament  thus  constituted.  As  fresh  towns  came 
into  notice,  they  too  were  admitted  to  take  part  in  its 
deliberations ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  contracting  or 
reducing  the  representation  of  such  towns  and  boroughs  as, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  fell  away  in  population  and 
importance,  with  the  evolution  of  commerce  and  society. 
In  1509,  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  298  members, 
some  of  whom  represented  constituencies,  the  population  of 

•  Grceo's  "  History  of  tlwe  English  People,"  chap.  4.  • 
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which  had  in  some  cases  shrank  almost  out  of  existence. 
In  fact,  (except  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  resulting 
from  bribery,)  from  this  date  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  no 
town  or  borough  was  curtailed  in  its  representation,  yet  no 
less  than  255  additional  members  were  added  to  repre- 
sent new  towns  and. boroughs.  Thus  the  Commons  had 
come  to  consist  of  upwards  of  550  members.  The  condition 
of  English  representation,  in  1832,  previous  to  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  that  year,  was  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  should  have  been 
allowed  thus  to  drift  so  far  away  from  a  condition  of  even 
approximate  justice  and  equity  to  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  Burke  had  already  said,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents  : — "  I  see  no  other 
way  for  the  preservation  of  a  decent  attention  to  public 
interest  in  the  representatives,  but  the  interposition  of  the 
body  of  the  people  itself,"  but  he  had  said  this  without 
effect,  and,  in  1776,  Wilkes  had  asked  leave  to  introduce  a 
measure,  in  order  to  increase  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tion allowed  to  the  metropolis  and  certain  growing  and 
increasingly  important  counties;  and,  further,  to  give,  for 
the  first  time,  representation  to  a  number  of  the  modemly 
developed  manu£Eu:tiuing  towns — such  as  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  and  Leeds.  <*  Reform,"  in  fact,  became, 
for  the  time  being,  a  popular  cry,  but  it  led  to  nothing 
practical 

In  1830,  the  condition  of  things  had  become  almost 
ridiculous,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  fact  that 
certain  boroughs  acquired  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
"  rottenness."  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  places 
which,  having  been  at  one  time  opulent  and  important,  had, 
in  the  course  of  generations,  sunk  into  commercial  inactivity 
and  unimportance.  One  of  the  most  notorious  was  known 
as  "  Old  Sarum."  No  business  had  been  conducted,  nor 
had  any  inhabitants  resided  in  the  place  for  generations; 
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yet  h  was  as  fully  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  population  of  which  was 
over  a  million.  In  such  cases  the  representation  was  in  the 
hands  of  wealthy  peers  or  "log-rolling"  commoners,  who 
had  uses  for  them;  and  such  constituencies  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  with  the  property  within  which  they 
were  comprehended.  It  is  said  that  an  East  Indian  prince 
was  possessed  of  estates  which  entitled  him  to  send  twenty 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  upon  the  subject  it  was  asserted  that  certain  con- 
stituencies, with  an  aggregate  population  of  less  thap  five 
thousand,  returned  one  hundred  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  "  Manchester,"  said  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his 
Reform  speeches,  "  with  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  no  members.  'Old  Sarum,'  with  no  inhabitants  has 
two  members."  As  a  fact,  thirty-eight  noblemen  com- 
manded one  hundred  and  fifty  votes,*  and  two  hundred 
persons,  already  sufficiently  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  said  to  have  returned  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
French  throne  in  1830  intensified  the  agitation  for  reform, 
which  was  already  becoming  powerfully  felt.  The  masses 
of  the  people  were  b^inning  to  more  vividly  realise  their 
numerical  strength.  The  cry  of  "reform"  was  going  up 
on  all  sides,  and  bemg  rendered  more  simultaneous,  and 
therefore  more  effectual  for  agitative  purposes,  by  means  of 
the  increasingly  powerful  labour  organisations  which  had 
then  lately  sprung  into  existence. 

The  election  of  September,  1830,  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able gain  by  the  Liberals.  The  King's  Speech,  instead  of 
promising,  or  even  mentioning  reform,  boasted  of  the 
prosperity  and  social  contentment  of  the  people.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Earl  Gray, 

*  HaiTii'  **  Radical  Ptoty  in  ParUameot,"  p.  303. 
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referring  to  France,  said :  '*  We  ought  to  learn  wisdom  from 
what  is  passing  before  our  eyes;  and  when  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  breaking  out  all  around,  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
secure  our  own  institutions,  by  introducing  into  them  a 
temperate  reform."  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  in- 
sisted on  the  existing  condition  ot  parliamentary  representa- 
tion as  being  eminently  satistactoiy  in  every  way,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  he  would  strenuously  resist  any  measure  of 
reform. 

A  fortnight  after  this,  the  ministry  was  defeated  on  a 
finai\pial  question,  and  resigned.  Lord  Grey's  ministry 
followed — the  first  Liberal  ministry  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, covering  as  many  months,)  which  had  existed  for 
upwards  of  sixty  years. 

On  I  St  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a 
Reform  Bill.     It  did  not  provide  for  any  alteration  in  the 
number  of  members,  but,  in  the  matter  of  their  distribution^ 
great  changes  were  proposed  to  be  effected.    The  "  rotten  * 
boroughs  were  proposed  to  be  completely  abolished.     By 
the  bill,  fifty-six  of  them  were  wholly  disfi-anchised ;  thirty- 
one  were  partially  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ;  and  forty- 
one  new  towns  were  afforded  parliamentary  representation  : 
some  receiving  two  members,  others  only  one.    The  large 
cities  were  increased  in  the  number  of  their  representatives: 
the  same    treatment    being  accorded    to    Scotland    and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  to  England.    The  aggregate  number  of 
electors  was  doubled,  by  means  of  this  extension  of  the 
franchise. 

Macaulay,  in  speaking  upon  the  bill,  said :  **  I  have  no 
^^sitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  wise,  noble,  and  compre^ 
^nstve  measure,  skilfully  framed  for  the  healing  of  great 
Istempers,  for  the  securing  at  once  of  the  public  liberties^ 
id  of  the  public  repose,  and  for  the  reconciliation  and 
litting  together  of  all  the  orders  of  the  state."  Speaking 
'  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he  said  :  "  It  is  to  admit  tbe 
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inkldle  class  to  a  large  and  direct  share  in  the  representa- 
tiea,  without  any  violent  shock  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country." 

Macaulay,  however,  liberal  as  he  was,  did  not  consider  that 
the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage  was  then  defensible.  He 
admitted  its  success  in  America,  but  argued  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  labouring  classes  in  England  were  occasionally  in  a 
state  of  great  distress,  and  as  the  condition  of  mind  which 
that  distress  would  produce  was  calculated  to  render  men 
"irritable,  unreasonable,  credulous,  eager  for  relief,  and 
heedless  of  remote  consequences,  it  was  expedient  to 
require  a  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  suffrage.'*  Many 
Tories,  of  course,  predicted  "revolution,"  instead  of 
"  reformation." 

The  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one  ! 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  excitement  of  the  populace 
was  intense.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  carried  nearly  all 
the  counties;  and  all  the  cities,  and  large  towns.  The 
Tories  relied,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  constituencies 
which  were  speaking  for  the  last  time.  The  bill  was  now 
passed  by  a  majority  of  109,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 
In  advocating  the  measure  before  them.  Lord  Brougham  made 
what  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  oratorical  effort  of 
his  life.  He  spoke  for  five  hours,  and  the  speech  is  said  to 
have  constituted  "an  era  in  the  history  of  that  House." 
The  peroration  is  somewhat  thrilling :  terminating  as  follows  : 
"  Rouse  not  a  peace-loving,  but  resolute  people.  Alienate 
not  from  your  body  the  affections  of  a  whole  empire.  I 
counsel  you  to  assist  with  your  uttermost  efforts  in.  preserving 
peace,  and  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  constitution. 
Therefore,  I  pray  and  exhort  you  not  to  reject  this  measure. 
By  all  you  hold  dear — by  all  the  ties  which  bind  every  one 
of  us  to  our  common  order  and  our  common  country,  I 
solemnly  adjure  you,  I  warn  you,  I  implore  you,  yea,  on  my 
bended  knees,   1   supplicate  you,   reject    not   this    bill ! " 
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The  bill  was  rejected  notwithstanding.  The  public  excite- 
ment now  became  intense,  and  frequent  riots  occurred.  The 
property  of  various  anti-reformers  was  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  country  was  profoundly  agitated.  The  bill  was  again 
introduced,  and  again  boldly  opposed.  It,  however,  passed 
the  second  reading ;  but  an  amendment,  which  destroyed  its 
usefulness,  was  adopted.  The  head  of  the  administration 
(Lord  Grey),  now  demanded  the  creation  of  sufficient  peers 
to  carry  the  bill,  which  request  the  king  refused.  The 
ministry  resigned,  and  the  people  rose  in  a  body,  and 
petitioned  the  Commons  to  stop  supplies.  At  many  public 
meetings  resolutions  were  passed  that  the  payment  of  taxes 
should  be  resisted.  The  king  proposed  a  compromise 
between  the^two  parties,  and  immediately  public  indignation 
rose  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  The  king  then  recalled  Lord 
Grey,  and  agreed  to  create  peers  for  the  purpose  required. 
The  peers  now  saw  that  further  resistance  was  useless,  and  the 
bill  was  quickly  passed  through  all  its  stages,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Thus  was  placed  upon  England's  statute  book  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  Liberal  of  enactments — the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  "  It  broke  down  the  monopoly  which 
the  aristocracy  and  landed  classes  had  enjoyed,  and  admitted 
the  middle  classes  to  a  share  of  the  law-making  power.  The 
representation  was  divided  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
middle  class,  instead  of  being,  as  before,  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  former."* 

Macaulay,  in  his  speech  of  March,  1831,  upon  the  subject 
of  this  measure,  said  when  it  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 

T^ 11   u  ^  gj.g^j  pi^j^  q|-  reconciliation,  prepared  by  the 

■  the  crown,  has  been  brought  before  us  in  a 

uch  gives  additional  lustre  to  a  noble  name, 

associated,  during  two  centuries,  with  the  dearest 

the   English  people."    I  need  scarcely  spend 

)ur  Own  Times,"  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 
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time  in  showing  that  this  great  measure  comes  unmistakably 
within  the  definition  of  Liberalism,  in  its  historical  and 
genuine  interpretation.  "  The  taking  away  of  a  vote  "  says 
Burke,  "  is  the  taking  away  of  the  shield,  which  the  subject 
has  against  the  oppression  of  power."* 

To  have  withheld  this  fair  distribution  of  voting  power,  by 
conserving  the  unequal  and  inequitable  state  of  things 
which  existed  prior  to  the  bill,  would  certainly  have  been  to 
deprive  the  masses  of  the  English  people  of  the  political  shield 
with  which  to  protect  their  civil  rights. 

Finally,  Macaulay  said  of  the  great  measure,  "  I  call  it, 
and  the  nation  calls  it,  and  our  posterity  will  long  call  it, 
this  second  Bill  of  Rights :  this  great  charter  of  the  liberties 

of  England."! 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  one  country,  by  means  of  the 
generosity  and  love  of  freedom  in  another,  is  unprecedented 
in  the  world's  history,  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
genuine  Liberalism. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  as  an  institution,  in  1833, 
was  preceded  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  with 
Africa,  which  was  effected  a  quarter  of  a  century  before — 
viz.,  in  1806-7. 

The  latter  movement  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
feet  of  a  vice-chancellor  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
having,  in  1785,  chosen,  as  a  subject  for  a  Latin  dissertation, 
the  following  question :  '*  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others, 
against  their  will  ?"  Thomas  Clarkson,  one  of  the  competi- 
torSy  concentrated  his  whole  mind  upon  the  question,  and 
won  the  prize.  His  essay  was  translated  and  supplemented. 
He  then  became  seized  with  an  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  Having  collected  every  obtainable  fragment 
of  information  concerning  the  question,  and  having  con- 
vinced   himself   of   the  truth  of    the    frightful    tales    of 

*  **  speech  on  the  Penal  Laws  against  Catholics."    Collected  Works,  vol.  tiL 
t  "  Speech  OS  Parfianentary  Reforai,"  5th  July,  1831. 
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kidnapping  which  he  had  heard,  he  published  the  results, 
and  called  together  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  secretary.     The  eminent  Wilberforce,  in  1787, 
lent  his  sympathy  and  great  abilities  to  the  movement.    In 
1788  Clarkson  published  a  work,  entitled  **The  Impolicy  of 
the  Slave  Trade."    He  visited  France,  and  enlisted  further 
sympathy  among  the  most  famous  men  of  that  country ; 
and,    by  unceasing  labour  and   advocacy,    succeeded   in 
bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  parliament.     In  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Pitt  carried  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with  by 
parliament.     In  1790,  Wilberforce  himself  brought  forward 
a  proposal  for    the    total  abolition  of   the  traffic.    The 
proposal  was  supported  by  such  men  as  Pitt,   Fox,   and 
Burke.     Strong  opposition  was  raised  by  the  West-India 
interest;    they  claimed  that  the  system  was  justified  by 
Biblical  writings,  and  declared  that  its  abolition  would  ruin 
English   commerce.     Two   years  afterwards,    petitions    in 
favour  of  the  movement  were  sent    into  the   House  of 
Commons  from  all  quarters  of  the  country ;  and  the  same 
distinguished  statesmen  again  gave  it  their  earnest  support. 
Wilberforce    was    stigmatised    as    a    "meddling   fanatic." 
The  subject  was  revived  annually,  until  1806,  when,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Commons,  the  whole  system  was  condemned. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  totally  abolished.     The  name 
of  Granville  Sharpe  is  inseparably  connected  with  this  great 
movement.     In  1767,  he  had  interested  himself  in  the  case 
of  a  negro  slave,  who  had  been  cruelly  whipped  and  ill-used 
by  his  master  in  I^ondon.     Sharpe's  interference  involved 
him  in  a  law  suit.     His  legal  advisers  discouraged  him  in 
ontention  that  the  law  should   not,   and   would  not 
ite  slavery  in  England.     He  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
irching  examination  of  English  law  in  support  of  his 
i,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  some  eminent  authori- 
)f  their  soundness.     He  completely  circumvented  his 
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adversary,  and  mulcted  him  in  heavy  costs.  In  1772,  a 
negro  slave,  named  Somersett,  who  had  been  brought  to 
England  by  his  master,  claimed  his  freedom.  Every  effort 
was  made,  and  the  ablest  advocacy  employed  on  both  sides 
to  attain  success.  The  subject  was  argued  and  re-argued : 
occupying  several  months  in  being  thus  dealt  with.  Sharpe 
was  throughout  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  frequently 
assisted  in  the  case,  in  various  capacities.  Lord  Mansfield, 
on  June  22nd,  1772,  delivered  judgment,  deciding  (ad 
mittedly  against  his  own  inclinations)  that  the  institution 
of  slavery,  being  inconsistent  with  natural  law,  must  require 
actual  and  positive  law  to  support  it.  No  such  positive  law 
being  in  existence,  he  pronounced  the  man  free,  and,  thereby, 
laid  down  the  general  principle  that  such  must  always  be 
the  result  as  soon  as  a  slave  *'  touches  English  soil" 

The  success  which  had  thus  attended  the  efforts  put  forth 
against  the  slave  trade  was  now  only  diverted  to  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  itself.  In  1823  public  sympathy  had 
become  sufficiently  excited  to  enable  Mr.  Canning  to  carry 
resolutions  affirming  the  desirability  of  measures  to 
ameliorate  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave  population  in 
British  colonies.  The  resolutions  were  not  then  further  acted 
upon.  An  insurrection  in  the  West  Indies,  followed  by  the 
barbarous  treatment  and  ultimate  death  of  a  clergyman, 
who  was  suspected  by  the  planters  of  having  incited  the 
people  by  his  religious  teachings,  roused  public  indignation  in 
England.  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  government  and 
court  of  the  West  India  colony,  in  which  the  outrage  had 
occurred.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  very  small  majority, 
but  its  effect  again  aroused  public  feeling.  The  year  1830 
saw  the  subject  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
then  became  a  question  whether  the  abolition  should  be 
gradual  or  immediate.  Daniel  O'Connell  said :  "  I  enter 
into  no  compromise  with  slavery;  I  am  for  justice,  in  the 
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name  of  humanity,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  living 
God." 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  same  year,  again  introduced  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  literally  thundered  denunciations 
on  what  he  termed  the  "  traffic  of  blood."  Then  came  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  absorbing,  as  it  did,  all  public 
attention.  In  183 1-2,  however,  that  event  having  passed 
into  the  list  of  reconciled  occurrences,  and  another  outbreak 
having  taken  place  in  Jamaica,  the  public  sympathy  was 
once  more  aroused ;  and,  in  1832,  a  committee  of  enquiry 
was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons 
adopted  a  similar  course,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Fowell 
Buxton.  The  result  of  the  two  committees  was  most  favour- 
able to  the  cause.  The  ministry  of  the  day  gave  its 
advocates  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  '*  without 
delay."  The  government  proposal  was  made  in  May,  1833. 
The  measure  was  pronounced  a  compromise,  inasmuch  as 
it  limited  emancipation  to  slaves  under  six  years  of  age,  and 
.  subjected  those  above  that  age  to  a  further  term  of  service 
of  twelve,  afterwards  reduced  to  fotir  or  six  years.  The  bill 
then  stipulated  that,  at  the  end  of  those  terms,  the  slaves 
should  be  free,  and  further  provided  for  compensation 
amounting  to  ;^2o,ooo,ooo.  The  bill  was  most  doggedly 
opposed.  The  abolitionists  themselves,  at  first,  objected  to 
compensation.  The  West  India  interest  objected  to  tiie 
whole  measure.  The  subject  afforded  opportunities  for 
several  great  oratorical  efforts ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  it  gave  rise  to,  many  hard  things  were  said, 
and  many  harder  ones  predicted.  But  the  bill  was  passed 
in  August,  1833,  and  constitutes  a  glorious  monument  to 
true  Liberalism — ^the  love  of  personal  freedom  among 
men,  irrespective  of  race.  For  the  English  people  to  have 
contributed  so  enormous  a  sum  towards  the  manumission  of 
a  race  of  people,  separated  from  them  by  thousands  of 
miles — sl  race,  too,  of  a  different  colour,  having  nothing  in 
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common  with  themselves  but  their  humanity,  is  sufficient  in 
itself  to  have  placed  England  in  the  very  van  of  freedom 
and  civilisation. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find,  now-a-days,  any  intelligent 
person  who  is  prepared  to  advance  a  single  argument  in 
£ivour,  or  in  justification  of  the  institution  of  slavery ;  yet  it 
is  evident,  from  the  ha  of  its  having  required  so  many 
years  of  agitation  to  overturn,  that  the  institution  had  many 
advocates  as  well  as  opponents.  Buckle  says  that  **  George 
III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good  old  cus- 
toms which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  consecrated."* 

I  come  now  to  a  legislative  movement  which  has  had 
the  most  far-reaching  consequences  in  determining  the  occu- 
pations, affecting  the  commercial  prosperity,  and  generally 
influencing  the  modem  history  of  the  English  people.  I  refer 
to  that  alteration  of  1846  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
which  consisted  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  had, 
as  a  fact,  been  established,  off  and  on,  for  some  centuries. 

This  was,  of  all  the  legislative  acts  with  which  I  have 
dealt,  one  of  the  most  unmistakably  Liberal  in  its  character. 
It  consisted  in  the  removal  of  certain  misconceived  restric- 
tioi^  upon  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  purchase  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  his  daily  life ;  viz.,  his  bread,  where  it  was 
obtainable  at  the  cheapest  price.  This  most  ordinary  liberty 
had  b^en  subjected,  for  centuries,  to  the  most  arbitrary 
interference  on  the  part  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  I  have  mentioned  (1846),  that  public  opinion 
became  sufficiently  unanimous  to  bring  about  a  repeal  of 
the  meddling  legislation  in  question,  and  to  secure  to  the 
subject,  in  the  purchase  of  his  com  and  bread,  that  full 
liberty  of  action  which,  in  other  departments  of  his  daily  life, 
had  been  fought  for  by  his  ancestors  with  so  much  vigour  and 
determination.  At  the  present  day,  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
the  frequent  wonder  of  enlightened  citizens,  and  leading 


*  "UtftoryofCivilisatioa,"  vol.  i.,  447. 
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Liberal  statesmen,  that  such  a  restriction  upon  civil  liberty 
could  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  statute 
book  of  a  country,  which  was  recognised  as  standing  in  the 
very  van  of  human  progress.  Lord  Stanley,  when  defending 
the  Corn  Laws,  sought  to  be  repealed,  boasted  that  the 
principle  of  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest  had  lasted 
for  eight  centuries  ;  but  the  boast  was  of  no  avail  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  popular  intelligence.  The  truth  is  that,  for  many 
centuries,  there  existed  in  England  a  strong  belief  that  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people  could  be  artificially  guarded, 
and  even  created^  by  means  of  legislative  action  and  reaction 
upon  the  one  staple  article — com.  Glancing  cursorily  at 
history,  we  find  that,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1272,  (Henry 
IIL),  the  price  of  bread  was  fixpd  by  statute  to  rise  and 
fall  according  to  the  value  of  com ;  and  Hume,  the 
historian,  mentions  that  this  statutory  regulation  was 
"  copied  from  a  preceding  assize,  established  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  King  John."*  In  1461,  (Henry  VL),  the 
permission  of  parliament  had  to  be  obtained  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  and  even  the  carrying  of  that  commodity  from 
one  county  to  another  was  restricted,  except  by  license 
from  a  collector  of  customs.!  In  the  reign  of  James  L,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  establishing  national  magazines, 
and  empowering  commissioners  to  purchase  corn  to  fill 
them. I  In  1753,  (George  II.),  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  a  premium  on  the  exportation  of 
com.1T  So  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  parliament 
offering  a  premium  for  that  which  it  expressly  prohibited  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Again,  in  1757,  a  bill  was  passed  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  com,  and  many  other  articles  of 
commerce,  because  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  a  dearth, 
and  consequent  distress  to  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  same 
year,  an  act  was  passed  removing  the  import  duty  on  foreign 

•  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  xa.  t  "  Hbtorj'  of  England,"  vol.  U., 

chap.  ai.  X  •'  History  of  England,"  vol.  iv.,  appendix  ,%  Smollett's  "  His- 

tory of  England,"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  -n. 
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com  and  flour;  and  a  resolution  of  the  Commons  was 
passed  to  prevent  spirits  from  being  distilled  from  wheat, 
lest,  by  that  means,  it  should  reach  too  high  a  price.*  Later 
again,  in  the  same  year,  further  interference  was  exercised  by 
parliament  In  1758,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  corn,  or  its  use  in  the  distillation  of  spirits, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  removing  the  import  duty  on  that 
article.! 

In  1759,  the  subject  again  occupied  the  attention  of 
parliament,  and  was  afterwards  repeatedly  dealt  with  in 
1774,  1 791,  1804,  1815,  and  1828.  The  system,  which  is 
geneiaUy  known  under  the  title  of  the  "  Com  Laws,"  arose 
by  virtue  of  the  revisions  which  took  place  in  181 5  and 
1828.  The  whole  object  of  these  statutory  provisions  was 
to  produce  a  monopoly  for  English  agriculturalists,  or 
perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  English  landlords,  by 
practically  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 

The  import  duty  was  fixed  on  what  was  known  as  *a 
sliding  scale,  by  which,  when  the  home  com  rose  in  price 
beyond  a  certain  sum,  the  import  duty  fell  proportionately  : 
thus  allowing  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  article  when 
the  home  article  became  too  high  in  its  value.  The  price, 
however,  to  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  home  article  to 
rise,  before  the  foreign  article  could  come  in,  was  altered 
frx>m  time  to  time.  In  1774,  it  was  48s.  per  quarter;  in 
1 791,  it  was  54s.;  in  1804,  it  was  66s.;  and  in  181 5,  it  was 
80s. — the  quarter  containing  eight  bushels.  In  1828,  the 
maximum  price  was  again  lowered  to  73s.  By  means  of 
these  laws  the  English  farmers,  or  rather  the  English  land- 
owners, had  a  magnificent  monopoly  secured  to  them  ;  and 
the  whole  bread-consuming  population,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
were  compelled  to  subsidise  this  wealthy  class,  by  con- 
tributing, in  the  high  price  of  the  loaf,  towards  that  great 

*  Smollett's  "  History  of  England*"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  26. 
t  Smollett's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.,  chap.  98. 
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monopoly.  "  The  theory  of  this  law  had,"  says  Mr.  McCarthy, 
^a  charming  give  and  take — live  and  let  live  air  about  it. 
'You  give  me  a  little  more  than  the  market  price  for  my 
com,  and,  don't  you  see,  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  all  the  more 
of  your  cloth  and  tea  and  sugar,  or  to  pay  you  the  higher 
rent  for  your  land.'  Such  a  compact,"  he  adds,  ''seems 
reasonable  and  tempting."* 

By  the  scale  which  was  thus  adopted,  the  duties  fell  as 
the  prices  rose,  and  rose  as  the  prices  fell.  The  act  of 
1828  had  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  its  scale,  three  or  four 
of  which  are  given  as  illustrations.  When  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  the  kingdom  was  52s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  on 
foreign  wheat  was  34s.  8d.  When  the  price  reached  60s. 
the  duty  fell  to  26s.  8d.  When  the  price  rose  to  70s.,  the 
duty  sank  to  los.  8d.  When  the  price  attiuned  73s.  and 
upwards,  the  duty  went  down  to  is.f  The  prices  were 
ascertained  every  Saturday,  at  150  of  the  chief  market  places 
in  the  kingdom,  and  an  average  taken;  then  the  averages  of 
the  preceding  five  weeks  were  added  and  the  'general 
average '  of  the  whole  six  taken.  This  price  was  proclaimed 
every  Thursday  by  the  government,  as  the  standard  for  the 
ensuing  week.  The  greatest  influence  which  was  wielded 
during  the  struggle  that  led  to  this  important  epoch,  was 
that  which  emanated  from  an  association  known  as  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League^  It  has  been  said  of  it  that,  "  in 
seven  years  it  revolutionised  the  minds  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent nation  of  Europe ;  bent  to  its  will  the  proudest  legis- 
lature in  the  world  ;  and  overthrew  a  system,  rooted  to  the 
the  earth  by  the  steady  growth  and  fostering  culture  of 
centuries."! 

The  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was,  indeed, 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  political  conflict  than 
the  terms,  in  which  it  is  described,  would  at  first  indicate. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  decisive  trial  of  strength,  between  the 

•  "HUtory  of  Our  Own  Tiroes,"  vol.  i..  174.  t  "Reroromod  Refonnecs 

chap.  »3.  t  "  Reform  and  Refonpers,    p.  21 7, 
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advocates  of  the  two  economic  doctrines,  known  under  the 
respective  titles  of  " Free  Trade "  and  "Protection."  The 
latter  of  these  theories  had,  as  I  have  said,  held  the  field  for 
centuries ;  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  really  a  Free 
Trade  League,  and  set  itself  to  fight  for  the  broad  doctrine, 
of  which  the  Corn-Law  question  was  only  an  example. 
So  far  back  as  the  year  1581,  free  trade  in  com  ¥ras 
recommended  in  an  essay,  referred  to  by  Buckle ;  and  that 
writer  says  of  it,  that  it  "  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
English  history." 

Adam  Smith,  again,  writing  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  in 
1776,  had  said  that  "to  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  to  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular 
art  or  manufacture,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capital ; 
and  must,  in  all  cases,  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful 
regulation."  And  he  added  that  "  the  statesman  who  should 
attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capital,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a 
most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to 
no  council  or  senate  whatever ;  and  which  would  nowhere 
be  so  dangerous,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had  folly, 
and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it"* 

He  had  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  different  countries 
possess  different  qualifications,  which  render  them  more  or 
less  adapted  to  the  production  of  certain  articles  of  human 
want,  it  was  desirable,  on  the  ground  of  "  the  division  of 
labour,"  that  each  should  produce  that  to  which  it  was  best 
suited  ;  that  inasmuch  as  "  every  individual  endeavours,  as 
much  as  he  can,  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  support  of 
domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,"  each  country  was 
more   likely   to    produce    the    best    aggregate    result    by 

•  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  Book  iv.,  chap.  3. 
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unrestricted  trade.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "a  maxim  of  every 
prudent  roaster  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at 
home,  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to  buy ; " 
and  that  "all  people  find  it  for  their  interest,  to  employ 
their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some 
advantage  over  their  neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  a 
part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have  occasion 
for.  What  is  prudence,"  he  added,  "in  the  conduct  of 
every  private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.*** 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  here  into  this  wide  con- 
troversy, but  merely  to  set  forth  the  general  terms  of  Adam 
Smith's  arguments,  as  constituting  one  of  the  many  factors 
which  operated  in  the  movement  with  which  I  am  dealing. 

These  arguments,  however,  did  not  prevail.  Though 
Adam  Smith  is  spoken  of  familiarly,  in  the  present  day,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  comparatively  few  have  actually  read  his 
writings  ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  in  the  times  about 
which  they  were  first  published,  they  enjoyed  a  still  more 
limited  perusal. 

In  1837,  England  suffered  a  great  commercial  crisis,  partly 
attributable  to  previous  bad  harvests,  and  aggravated  by 
the  same  cause  in  that  year.  Many  intelligent  people 
attributed  the  national  trouble  to  the  Corn  Laws;  and,  in 
consequence,  there  was  formed  at  Manchester,  an  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Association.  Mr.  Justin  Macarthy,  in  his  "  History 
of  Our  Own  Times,"  says : — "  Natiually,  it  was  in  places  like 
Manchester,  that  the  fallacy  of  all  this  theory  was  first  com- 
monly perceived,  and  most  warmly  resented.  The  Man- 
chester manufacturers  saw  that  the  customers  for  their 
goods  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  they 
knew  that  at  every  turn  they  were  hampered  in  their  dealings 

•  "  Wealth  of  Nations/'  Book  iv.,  chap.  a. 
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with  the  customers,  by  the  system  oi  protective  duties.     They 
wanted  to  sell  their  goods  wherever  they  could  find  buyers^  and 
iluy  chafed  at  any  barrier  between  them  and  the  sale."* 
"  Manchester,"  he  adds,  "  had  always  spoken  out  for  free 
trade."     Mr.  Richard  Cobden  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  movement     In  December,  1838,  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a  petition  to  par- 
liament, praying  for  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.     In  1839,  an  inmiense  meeting  was  called  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    In  pursuance  of  this  meeting, 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  which  had  now  become 
possessed  of  large  funds,  sent  deputies  to  London  on  the 
opening  of  parliament   They  petitioned  parliament  to  allow 
them  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  order  to  expose 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws.    The  motion,  which 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  was  negatived. 
The  protectionists  called  the  association    the   "Anti-Corn 
Law  Parliament,"  which  tide  they  at  once  adopted ;  and,  a 
month  later,  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  forward  his  motion, 
which  was  ridiculed,  and  again  negatived.     He  brought  it 
forward  again  and  again  with   no  greater  success;    but 
meanwhile,  the  League  was  vigorously  engaged  in  the  pro- 
vincial centres.   In  the  beginning  of  1840,  over  one  hundred 
important  towns  had  had  established  in  them  branches  of 
the  League.     The  cry  for  "  cheap  bread  "  was  now  raised, 
and  spread  like  an  epidemic  through    the  whole  country. 
The  public  feeling  was  gradually  but  surely  working  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.     In  1841,  Lord  John  Russell, 
seeing  the  coming  change  in  popular  opinion,  and,  having 
determined  on  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  gave  notice  of  a 
motion,  which  had  for  its  object  the  abandonment  of  the 
sliding  scale,  and  the  adoption,  in  its  place,  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  im]}orted  wheat     This  was, 
of  course,  a  [>olitical  ruse,  conceived  with  a  view  to  catch  the 

•  "Histofy  of  Our  Own  Times,"  vol.  L,  p.  177. 
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current  of  public  feeling  which  was  then  discernible.  The 
effect  of  this,  false  move  was  felt  throughout  the  country. 
The  Conservatives,  who  represented  the  landed  interests., 
thus  threatened,  (to  use  the  words  of  an  able  writer 
upon  this  subject),  "swept  the  kingdom."  -When  Lord 
John  Russell  returned  with  the  new  parliament  his  motion 
was  defeated.  He  then  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Feel 
succeeded  him;  but,  meanwhile,  Richard  Cobden  had 
become  a  member  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
fully  expected  that  though  the  new  member  had  moved  Man- 
chester audiences  as  he  liked,  he  would  be  lost  in  the 
crowd,  now  that  he  had  entered  parliament.  It  was 
not  so.  He  became  a  power,  almost  from  the  moment 
he  entered  its  portals.  The  year  1842  was  one  of  great 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  centres.  The  duties  were  now 
sought  to  be  much  reduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself. 
Mr.  Villiers'  motion  for  absolute  repeal  came  forward  again, 
as  a  counter  movement,  but  the  government  measure  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It  was,  however,  distinctly 
stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  parliament  had  no  power  to 
secure,  for  the  producer,  by  means  of  any  fixed  or  movable 
duty,  a  certain  price  for  his  com.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
adopted  the  Free  Trade  doctrine — that  was  evident — and  to 
many  of  his  followers,  galling ;  but  nevertheless  a  fact ;  for 
in  the  same  year  he  expressed  his  belief  that,  "on  the 
general  principle  of  Free  Trade,  there  is  now  no  great 
difference  of  opinion ;  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule 
that  we  should  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market."*  This  confession  was  followed  by  "ironical 
cheers,"  to  which  he  gave  answer  that  the  Corn  Laws  were 
"  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,"  and  added  "  I  will  not  go 
into  that  question  now."  At  the  end  of  1842,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  League  to  raise  ^^50,000 ;  and  Messrs. 
Cobden,  Bright,  and  Thompson,  were  deputed  to  traverse 
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the  country  and  address  the  people.  The  great  Free  Trade 
Hall  was  now  built  at  Manchester,  and  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  1843.  Some  twenty-four  years  or  so  previously, 
a  meeting  of  Manchester  reformers  had  been  held,  and  had 
been  dispersed  by  an  attack  of  soldiers  and  militia,  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  "  The  memory  of  that  day,"  says  Mr. 
McCarthy,  "  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  Manchester  Liberals, 
for  long  after."*  The  land,  upon  which  this  meeting  had 
taken  place,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  he  had 
given  it  to  the  League.  This  hall  was  now  built  upon  it. 
At  the  opening  of  the  building  it  was  announced  that 
^44,000  of  the  ;^5o,ooo  had  been  collected.  London  was 
next  made  the  centre  of  the  League's  operations.  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  was  the  scene  of  nightly  crowded  meetings, 
and,  meanwhile,  Cobden  traversed  thirty- two  counties, 
holding  numberless  meetings,  and  coming  {ace  to  face  with 
the  advocates  of  the  protectionist  doctrines. 

In  1844,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  ^^  100,000,  and  to 
distribute  ten  million  anti-corn  law  tracts  ;  ;^2o,ooo  of  this 
sum  was  contributed  by  the  Manchester  branch,  at  a  single 
meeting.  In  the  same'  year,  Cobden  moved  a  resolution 
that  the  effects  of  the  protective  duties  should  be  investi- 
gated; and  it  is  the  speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  completed  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
conversion  to  Free  Trade  principles.  The  League  was  now 
sending  many  of  its  members  into  parliament,  and  matters 
were  becoming  somewhat  urgent.  In  1845  duties  were 
repealed  on  450  articles — in  fact,  the  whole  tariff  was 
re-arranged;  but  corn  was  left  untouched. 

Covent  Garden  now  became  the  scene  of  numerous  and 
excited  meetings.  Many  noblemen  were  numbered  among 
its  audiences,  and  the  cry  of  "  cheap  bread  "  went  up  from 
many  thousand  throats.  A  single  bazaar,  organised  by 
ladies,  realised  ;i^  15,000.     At  the  end  of  1845  ^^^  league 
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was  engaged  in  raising  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 
Macaulay,  speaking  at  Edinburgh,  said :  "  I  have  always 
considered  the  principle  of  protection  of  agriculture  as  a 
vicious  principle.  I  have  always  thought  that  this  vicious 
principle  took,  in  the  act  of  1815,  in  the  act  of  1828,  and 
in  the  act  of  1842,  a  singularly  vicious  form.*  There  was 
a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  politicians  were  not  ashamed  to 
defend  the  Com  Laws,  merely  as  contrivances  for  putting 
the  money  of  the  many  into  the  pockets  of  the  few.  .  .  . 
Nobody  now  ventures  to  say  in  public  that  ten  thousand 
families  ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food,  in  order 
that  one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud,  and  a  fine  picture 
gallery.  .  .  .  It  seems  strange  that  Conservatives — people 
who  profess  to  hold  new  theories  in  abhorrence;  people  who 
are  always  talking  about  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — should 
insist  on  our  receiving,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  a  strange 
paradox,  never  heard  of  from  the  creation  of  the  worid,  till 
the  nineteenth  century."t  The  end  had  now  come.  The 
session  of  1846  opened.  The  Com  Laws  were  repealed. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  in  the  speech  in  which  he  announced 
that  famous  measure  :  *'  I  will  not  withhold  the  homage  which 
is  due  to  the  progress  of  reason,  and  of  truth,  by  denying 
that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection  have  under- 
gone a  change " ;  and  he  afterwards  added  :  "  Not  to  the 
Tory  party,  nor  to  the  Whig  party ;  not  to  myself,  nor  to 
the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  is  this  change 
to  be  attributed  ;  but  the  people  of  this  country  are  indebted, 
for  this  great  measure  of  relief,  to  the  rare  combination  of 
elements  which  centre  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Richard 
Cobden."  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Radical  Party," 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  divisions  on  the  bill  which  repealed 
the  Com  I^ws  :  "  In  all  these  divisions  the  govemment  had 

*  "  Speech  at  Edinburgh,"  December  and,  1845.    (Collected  Speeches.) 
t   *•  Speech  at  Edinburgh,"  December  and,  1845.     (Collected  Speeches.)    Note.— 
Macaulay  was  referring,  in  this  sentencr,  to  the  contention,  which  was  actually 
persisted  in  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  existing  Com  Law^  that  cheapitess 
Qf  bcead  was  calculated  to  inf%fe  the  working  classes. 
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the  aid  of  nearly  thi  whole  of  the  Liberals^  the  oppodlion 
being  almost  entirely  Tory"* 

In  the  final  division,  202  Liberals  and  102  Conservatives 
voted  for  the  bill  and  208  Conservatives  and  only  eight 
Liberals  against  itf  Thus  ended,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Conservative  theories  of  protection  to  home  industries ;  and 
thus  was  concluded  the  Liberal  struggle  iox  freedom  of  action 
in  the  matter  of  trade,  by  which  was  permanently  established 
the  principle  of  liberty  to  the  individual  to  buy  wher^  he 
can  do  so  most  cheaply,  and  to  sell  where  he  can  ge(  the 
best  price  for  his  products.  "  A  permanent  revival  of  the 
old  order  of  things,"  says  the  author  of  *'  Reform  and 
Reformers,"  "is  no  longer  hoped  for,  or  even  desired; 
unless,  by  a  few  superamiuated  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  some  half  dozen  unyielding  old  Tories  and 
Quixotic  young  Hotspurs  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  few  of  the  innumerable  comments 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  made  regarding  the 
passing  of  this  great  Liberal  measure. 

Sir  Erskine  May  says :  "  The  employers  of  labour,  and  the 

irorking  classes,  were  combined  in  support  of  interests  common 

to  them  both.     This  agitation,  if  an  illustration  of  the  force 

(A  democracy,  is  also  an  example  of  the  power  of  reason  in  a 

free  State." J     Buckle  says:  "The  abolition  of  the  Com 

Laws  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the 

history  of  England  during  the  century.     The  propriety,  and 

indeed  the  necessity  of  their  abolition  is  now  admitted  by 

every  one  of  tolerable  information''^     "Those  who  knew 

the   facts,  opposed  the  laws;  those  who  were  ignorant  of 

the  facts,  favoured  the  laws.     It  was  clear  that,  whenever  the 

diflusion  of  knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws 

must  falL"§     "  The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the 

*  •*  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament,"  p.  348.  t  "  History  of  the 

g**«^*-*l  ftuty  in  Parltament,"  p.  3^8.        J  *'  Democracy  in  Europe,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  467- 
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Catholics,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  are  admitted 
to  be  the  three  greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present 
generation."*  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Radical 
Party,"  says,  in  commenting  on  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1850-55  :  "It  was  in  Free  Trade  alone  that  Palmerston 
was  a  LiberaiJ*  John  Bright,  than  whom  England  has 
never  produced  a  more  thorough  or  more  consistent  Liberal, 
said  in  1845  •  "The  Com  Law  is  as  great  a  robbery  of  the 
man  who  follows  the  plough,  as  it  is  of  him  who  minds  the 
loom,  with  this  difference  that  the  man  who  follows  the 
plough  is  of  the  two  nearest  the  earth,  and  it  takes  less 
power  to  press  him  into  it."t 

In  1858,  the  same  statesman  said:  "Twelve  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  party  in  parliament,  led  by  a  duke  in  one 
House,  and  by  the  son  and  brother  of  a  duke  in  the  other, 
which  declared  that  utter  ruin  must  come,  not  only  on  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  upon  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  England,  if  we  departed  from  our  old  theories 

upon  the  subject  of  Protection The  plain,  honest, 

common  sense  of  the  country  swept  away  their  cobweb 
theories,  and  they  are  gone.  What  is  the  result?  From 
1846  to  1857  we  have  received  into  this  country,  of  grain  of 
all  kinds  .  .  .  not  less  than  an  amount,  equal  in  value  to 
;^2  24,000,000.  .  .  .  During  that  period  your  home  growth 
has  been  stimulated  to  an  enormous  extent.  .  .  .  With  all 
this,  agriculture  was  never  more  prosperous;  while  manu- 
bctures  were  never,  at  the  same  time,  more  extensively 
exported;  and  with  all  this  the  labourers,  for  whom  the 
tears  of  the  protectionists  were  shed,  have,  according  to  the 
admission  of  the  most  violent  of  the  class,  never  been  in  a 
better  state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  War."J 

In  1866,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  and  Daniel 
O'Conneirs  connection  with  the  Corn  Law  agitation,  Mr. 
Bright  said  :  "  We  owe  much  to  his  exertions  in  connection 

«  "  History  of  Civilisation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  503.  t  "  Speech  on  Freelrade,"  December 

19th,  1845.  X  **  Speech  on  Foreign  Policy,"  October  29,  1858. 
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With  that  question ;  for  almost  the  whole  Liberal — I  suppose 
the  whole  liberal  party  of  the  Irish  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment supported  the  measure  of  Free  trade,  of  which  we 
were  the  prominent  advocates."*  In  October,  1885,  when 
addressing  a  large  audience  in  Somerset,  he  dealt  at  length 
with  the  Com  Law  repeal  movement  He  said,  in  the 
course  of  that  speech :  "  I  should  like,  If  I  might  be 
allowed,  to  state  a  few  things  which  describe  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  district  in  the  year  1845,  which  is  now  exactly 
forty  years  ago.  I  should  begin  by  stating  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  an  extraordinary  law  in  this  countr)*,  which 
you  would  suppose  could  not  be  possible — I  will  not  say 
among  Christian  men,  but  among  flunking  men — that  is  a 
law,  which  prevented  the  importation  of  grain,  and  especially 
of  wh<?at,  from  foreign  countries  into  this  country.  At  that 
time,  there  were  a  great  many  men,  who  thought  that  law 
very  wicked — a  great  many  more  men  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  since — ^and  these  men,  who  thought  it  a  wicked 
law,  foinied  themselves  into  an  association  with  a  view,  not 
violently  to  overthrow  it,  but  by  persistent  labour  and 
discussion,  to  bring  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
ultimately  the  legislature,  to  the  conclusion  that  that  law 
ought  to  be  repealed.**! 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  commenting  upon  this  matter  in  the 
abstract,  says:  "In  putting  a  veto  upon  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  two  nations,  or  in  putting  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  that  intercourse,  a  government  trenches  upon  men*s 
liberties  of  action ;  and,  by  so  doing,  directly  reverses  its 
function.  .  .  .  Trade  prohibitions,  and  trade  restrictions 
not  only  do  not  secure  this  freedom,  but  they  take  it  away.**t 

The  Chartist  movement,  which  culminated,  and  also  sub- 
sided, in  1848,  is  an  epoch  which  cannot  consistently  be 
passed  over  here ;  though,  unlike  the  other  movements  with 
which  I  have  dealt,  it  failed  to  terminate  in  the  legislative 

•  *•  Speech  on  Ireland,"  November  a,   i366,  1  The  Tuncft,  October  16,  1885. 

t  *'  Social  Statics,"  p.  336. 
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enactment  of  the  principles  which  inspired  it  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  sbc  "points"  of  "the  Charter," 
which,  yet,  failed  to  receive  legislative  recognition,  were 
conceived  in  the  true  Liberal  spirit ;  and  the  chief  use  of  a 
study  of  that  movement  is  to  be  found  in  a  consideration  of 
the  reasons  why  it  did  not,  as  a  whole,  meet  with  a  larger 
share  of  success.  I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  show  that  the 
movement  so  failed,  by  reason  of  its  including  among  its 
demands  a  condition  of  affairs  which  comes  distinctly 
within  the  defit\ition  of  "Socialism,"  which  the  English 
people,  of  that  time  at  least  (whatever  may  be  the  tendency 
now),  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  view  favourably. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  carefully  define  the 
limit  of  state  functions,  as  determined  by  the  principles  of 
true  Liberalism.  I  shall  then  show  that  such  principles 
favour  the  possession,  by  each  citizen,  of  the  maximum  of 
personal  liberty,  limited  only  by  such  restrictions  as  are 
necessary  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all  other  citizens ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  of  "  the  fullest  liberty  to 
exercise  his  faculties,  compatible  with  the  [>ossession  of  like 
liberty  by  every  other  man."* 

I  shall  show,  in  this  chapter,  that  the  demands  of  the 
Chartists,  of  1848,  included  principles  which,  when  carried 
into  practice,  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  social  anarchy. 
I  am  not  aware  that  at  the  time,  these  excessive  demands 
were  analysed  with  any  degree  of  scientific  accuracy,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  really  were  excessive ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  public,  and 
their  legislators,  were,  however  vaguely,  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  movement  was  being  pushed  on  by  the 
advocacy  of  principles,  which  would,  if  realised,  overturn, 
or  at  least  permanently  disturb  the  social  organisation. 
Macaulay  himself  showed  this,  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  parliament,  in  criticism  of  the  Charter,  and 

*  "  Social  StaUcs."  p.  94. 
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from  which  I  shall  quote  hereafter.  It  is  to  these  excesses ; 
to  the  unnecessarily  violent  and  unpopular  means  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  movem  ent,  that  is  to  be  attributed 
its  ultimate  non-success.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  feet  that  all  that  was  included  in  the  Charter,  which  was 
reasonable,  has  since  been  made  the  law  of  the  land,  though 
the  Charter,  as  a  whole,  failed  in  1848.  This  movement, 
like  all  others  of  its  kind,  has  a  history.  Its  cause  can  be 
pretty  clearly  traced  to  certain  other  events  and  circum- 
stances which  preceded  it. 

"The  year  183^,"  we  are  told,  '*  chronicled  the  avowed 
and  open  beginning  of  chartism."  The  same  authority* 
informs  us  that  the  year  1837  was  one  of  great  commercial 
depression ;  that  there  were  heavy  failures  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow ;  that,  ere  the  summer 
arrived,  deep  distress  had  reached  the  houses  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  that,  in  Lancashire,  thousands  of  factory  hands 
were  discharged.  "The  Chartists,"  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  "  who 
represented  the  bulk  of  the  artizan  class,  in  most  of  the  large 
towns,  did  in  their  very  hearts  believe  that  England  was 
ruled  for  the  benefit  of  aristocrats  and  millionaires,  who 
were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor."t 

The  manifesto,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Chartist  Petition,  was  adopted  at  a  great  Radical  meet- 
ing, held  in  Birmingham,  a  few  weeks  after  the  queen's 
coronation. :{  The  movement  was  supported  by  a  large 
amount  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  passion,  and  intelligence ; 
and  it  appealed,  strongly  and  naturally,  to  whatever  there  was 
of  discontent  among  the  working  classes. H  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  unthinking  masses  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, who  were  yet  really  indifferent  as  to  its  real  political 
objects.  "They  were  poor;  they  were  overworked;  they 
were  badly  paid ;  their  lives  were  altogether  wretched ;  they 

*  GUchriat's"  Life  of  Richard  Cbbden."  t  "  History  of  Car  Own  Times,  "vol.  i. 
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got  into  their  heads  some  wild  idea  that  the  people's  Charter 
would  give  them  better  food  and  wages,  and  lighter  work,  if 
it  were  obtained."* 

The  manifesto  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "people's  Charter,"  con- 
tained six  "  points."  One  was  manhood  suffrage,  another 
was  annual  parliaments,  a  third  was  the  ballot,  a  fourth  was 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  parliamentary 
candidates,  a  fifth  was  payment  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  a  sixth  was  the  division  of  the  country  into  equal 
electoral  districts.  It  has  been  said  of  Chartism  that  it 
soon  becamj  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions — the 
"moral  force"  Chartism  and  the  "physical  force" 
Chartism.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  men  of  great  ability 
and  eloquence;  and  the  movement  brought  into  existence  a 
newspaper  literature  of  its  own  ;  for  every  town  of  import- 
ance was  possessed  of  its  Chartist  press. 

The  agitation  for  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  this 
movement  and  for  the  legislative  realisation  of  its  "  points," 
was  energetically  maintained.  Torch  light  processions  were 
held,  and  here  and  there  riots  were  the  result.  There  b^an 
to  spring  up,  in  many  minds,  a  desire  to  resort  to  arms  and 
physical  force,  in  order  to  push  on  the  movement.  The 
town  of  Newport  became  well  known  in  connection  with  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  and  fatal  disturbance  which  occurred 
there.  Newport  was  possessed  of  a  large  mining  population, 
and  a  procession  was  arranged  to  take  place  after  midnight, 
with  the  further  intention  of  attacking  the  gaol,  and  releasing 
certain  Chartist  prisoners.  They  came  into  collision  with 
the  authorities,  and  a  large  number  of  people  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  ring-leaders  were  transported  for  life.  Still  the 
agitation  went  on.  The  government,  meanwhile,  were  on  the 
alert;  and  prosecutions,  in  hundreds,  were  instituted  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.      Many  of  the  leaders  were 

•  •*  History  of  Our  Own  Tirow,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ^6. 
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convicted  and  imprisoned.  The  Chartists  began  to  acquire 
considerable  political  influence,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  1841, 
by  reason  of  their  support  of  the  Tory  party,  they  assisted  in 
the  downfidl  of  the  Melbourne  administration.  In  1842, 
parliament  was  moved  in  the  matter ;  the  Petition  containing 
the  now  celebrated  "six  points," concluding  with  the  following 
paragraph : — "  Your  petitioners  therefore,  exercising  their  just 
constitutional  right,  demand  that  your  Honourable  House, 
to  remedy  the  many  gross  and  manifest  evils  of  which  your 
petitioners  complain,  do  immediately,  without  alteration, 
deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into  law  the  document  entitled 
'  The  Peoples*  Charter.'  ** — The  motion  was  rejected  by  287 
votes  to  49. 

In  1848,  The  Revolution  in  France  had  cast  its  influence 
over  the  other  European  countries,  and  had  created  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  among  a  large  number  of  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  McCarthy  says: — "  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
effect  of  the  events  in  France  was  instantly  made  manifest. 
The  Chartist  agitation  instantly  came  to  a  head.  There  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  widespread  belief,  among  the  artizan  class, 
that  the  country  was  being  corruptly  governed  to  their  detri 
ment,  and  with  a  disregard  for  their  misery."* 

On  the  other  hand,  "  Most  of  what  are  called  the  ruling 
class  did  really  believe  the  English  workingmen,  who  joined 
the  Chartist  movement,  to  be  a  race  of  fierce,  unmanageable, 
and  selfish  communists,  who,  if  they  were  allowed  their  own 
way  for  a  moment,  would  prove  themselves  determined  to  over- 
throw throne,  altar,  and  all  established  securities  of  society."  t 
It  was  in  this  year  (1848)  that  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
cession of  the  Chartists  was  arranged.  A  convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  organisation,  sat  in  London,  and  some  very 
wild  language  was  indulged  in.  It  was  resolved  to  present 
a  monster  petition  to  the  Commons,  demanding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Charter.      A*  serious  difierence  occurred  upon 

•  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  vol.  i.,  234. 
t  ''HistovyorOnrOwnTuiicsrvol.  L,  68. 
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the  point  of  obeying  the  authorities,  in  case  an  aitcwnipi 
should  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  procession.  The 
demonstration  took  place  on  Kennington  Common,  but, 
though  the  numbers  were  large,  they  fell  £ar  short  pf  what 
was  anticipated.  It  was  said  that  half-a-million  people 
would  be  present,  but  only  about  25,000  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  air  was  full  of  wild  rumours  as  to  what  the  day 
would  bring  forth,  and  many  people  believed  England  was 
upon  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
undertook  to  perfect  all  the  arrangements  for  the  protection 
of  the  metropolis ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubts^  nearly 
200,000  persons  were  enrolled  as  special  constables. 

The  eagerly  looked  for  procession  collapsed,  and  the 
great  Chartist  petition  itself,  concerning  which  such  wild 
and  various  rumours  were  current,  proved  a  failure.  It  was 
duly  presented  to  Parliament  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  the 
great  Chartist  leader,  and,  at  the  time,  was  said  to  contain 
five  millions  of  signatures.  When  examined,  however,  by  a 
committee  of  experts,  it  was  found  to  fall  short  of  two 
millions,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  even,  were  not 
genuine.  This  terrible  ^s^  was  the  death  of  Chartism  ; 
for  it  became,  from  that  hour,  a  subject  of  ridicule,  rather 
than  of  serious  consideration.  Another  monster  gathering 
was  attempted,  two  months  afterwards  ;  but  it,  likewise,  was 
a  failure,  and  has,  moreover,  been  described  as  "  the  last 
gasp  of  Chartism." 

Most  writers  upon  the  subject  agree,  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
causes  of  its  failure  as  a  political  movement.  Macaulay, 
when  criticising  it  in  1842,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  said :  "  There  is  only  one  of  the  six  points  on 
which  I  am  diametrically  opposed  to  them  (the  petitioners). 
One  of  the  six  points,"  he  said,  "  is  the  ballot  I  have 
voted  for  the  ballot,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinion  on  that  subject. '  Another  point  is  the 
abolition  of  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  members  of  this 
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Heiise.  Or  that  poiat  I  cordially  agree  with  the  peti- 
tioners. The  Chartists  demand  annual  parliaments.  There 
certainly  I  diier  from  them;  but  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
willing  to  consent  to  some  oompromise.  I  differ  from 
them  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoral 
districts  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  these  matters  vital.  The 
essence  of  the  Charter,"  he  added,  "  is  *  imiversal  suffrage.' 
If  you  grant  Mo/,  it  matters  not  at  all  what  else  you  withhold. 
If  you  grant  Ma/  the  country  is  lost  .  .  .  My  firm 
conviction  is  that  in  our  country  universal  suffrage  is  incom- 
patible, not  with  this,  or  that  form  of  government,  but  with 
aJ/  forms  of  government,  and  with  everything  for  the  sake 
of  whidi  forms  of  government  exist ;  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  property,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  civilisation. 
...  I  entertain  no  hope  that,  if  we  place  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the 
males  of  one  and  twenty,  told  by  the  head,  the  institution 
of  property  will  be  respected."  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a 
very  extreme  view  to  take  of  an  institution,  which  has,  since 
the  year  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  been  in  actual 
work,  in  more  than  one  of  our  colonies;  but  a  further 
passage  .of  the  same  speech  shows  what  circumstances  had 
led  to  such  anticipations.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I  am  asked  why 
I  entertain  no  such  hope,  I  answer : — Because  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  males  of  twenty-one,  who  have  signed  this 
petition,  tell  me  to  entertain  no  such  hope ;  because  they 
tell  me  that,  if  I  trust  them  with  power,  the  first  use  which 
they  will  make  of  it  will  be  to  plunder  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  and  a  good  roof 
over  his  head.  God  forbid,"  he  added,  '*  that  I  should 
put  an  un£ur  construction  on  their  language !  I  shall  read 
their  own  words.  *  Your  petitioners  complain  that  they  are 
enormotisly  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  of  what  is  called  the 
national  debt,  a  debt  amounting,  at  present,  to  eight  hundred 
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millions,  being  only  a  portion  of  the  enormoas  amount 
expended  in  cruel  and  expensive  wars  for  the  suppression  of 
all  liberty,  by  men  not  authorised  by  the  people,  and  who, 
consequently,  had  no  right  to  tax  posterity  for  the  outrages 
committed  by  them  upon  mankind'  If  these  words  mean 
anything,"  continued  Macaulay,  "  they  mean  that  the  present 
generation  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  public  debt,  inciured  by 
our  rulers  in  past  times;  and  that  a  national  bankruptcy 
would  be  both  just  and  politic.  •  •  •  They  tell  us  that 
nothing  will  unshackle  labour  from  its  misery,  until  the 
people  possess  that  power  under  which  all  monopoly  and 
oppression  must  cease;  and  your  petitioners  respectfully 
mention  the  existing  monopolies  of  the  suffrage ;  of  paper 
money;  oi  machinery ;  oi  land;  of  X\iQ  public  press;  of  religion; 
of  the  means  of  travelling  and  transit ;  and  a  host  of  otfur 
evils,  too  numerous  to  mention:  all  arising  from  class 
legislation.  What,"  says  Macaulay,  **  can  the  monopoly  of 
land  mean  except  property  in  land  ?  The  only  monopoly 
of  land  which  exists  in  England  is  this,  that  nobody  can  sell 
an  acre  of  it  which  does  not  belong  to  him.  And  what  can 
the  monopoly  of  machinery  mean  but  property  in  machinery? 
Another  monopoly,  which  is  to  cease,  is  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  travelling.  In  other  words,  all  the  canal  property 
and  railway  property  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  confiscated. 
What  other  sense  do  the  words  bear?  And  these  are  only 
specimens  of  the  reforms  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
petition,  are  to  unshackle  labour  from  its  misery.  .  .  • 
In  short,  the  petitioners  ask  you  to  give  them  power,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  leave  a  man  of  a  hundred  a  year  in  the 
reahn."* 

A  subsequent  passage,  in  the  same  speech,  affords  some 
further  explanation  of  the  apparently  exaggerated  view  of 
the  institution  of  universal  suffrage.  "  What  we  are  asked  to 
do,"  he  says,  "  is  to  give  universal  sufTn^e  defifre  there  is 

*  "  Speech  on  'ITic  People's  Charter,"  May  3rd,  1842. 
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universal  education^*^  and  he  adds,  "Have  I  any  unkind 
feeling  towards  these  poor  people?  No  more  than  I  have 
to  a  sick  friend  who  implores  me  to  give  him  a  glass  of  iced 
water  which  the  physician  has  forbidden.  I  would  not  give 
the  draught  of  water  because  I  know  that  it  would  be 
poison.  ...  I  would  not  give  up  the  keys  of  the 
granary  because  I  know  that,  by  doing  so,  I  should  tiuii  a 
scarcity  into  a  £unine ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  would  not 
yield  to  the  importunity  of  multitudes,  who,  exasperated  by 
suffering,  and  blinded  by  ignorance,  demand,  with  wild 
vehemence,  the  liberty  to  destroy  themselves.  .  .  .  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chartist  philosophers  is  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  government  to  support  the  people.  It  is 
sui^)osed  by  many  that  our  rulers  possess,  somewhere  or 
other,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  from  mere  hard-heartedness  refuse 
to  distribute  the  contents  of  this  magazine  among  the  poor."* 
I  have  quoted  Macaulay  at  some  length,  because  the  speech, 
referred  to,  sets  forth,  better  than  I  know  it  to  be  done 
elsewhere,  the  extreme  and  revolutionary  portions  of  the 
Charter,  to  which  I  consider  its  failure  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing ;  and  further,  its  comments,  upon  those  portions,  are  so 
much  bettor  than  any  that  have  been  made  by  others. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says:  "The  effect  of  this  unlucky  petition,  on 
the  English  public  mind,  was  decisive.  From  that  day. 
Chartism  never  presented  itself  to  the  ordinary  middle-class 
Englishman  as  anything  but  an  object  of  ridicule." f  And, 
elsewhere,  the  same  writer  says :  "  Its  active  or  aggressive 
influence  ceased  with  1848.  ...  All  that  was  sound  in  its 
claims  asserted  itself,  and  was  in  time  conceded."!  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  if  the  Chartist  movement  had  been 
conducted,  throughout,  without  the  constant  references  to 
physical  force ;  and  if,  in  addition,  the  Charter  had  been 
confined  to  the  "sue  points,"  which  professed  to  sum  up 

•  ••Speech  oo  The  People's  Charter,**  May  3rd,  1842.  t  "  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  voL  L,  p.  240.        t  "  History  of  Oor  Own  Times,"  vol.  i.,  p.  242. 
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the  wants  of  the  petitioners,  but  to  which  were  added  the  ill- 
considered  and  revolutionary  demands  which  I  have  noticed, 
it  might  have  received  early  l^^lative  sanction,  instead  of 
having  proved  a  failure ;  and  men  like  Feaigus  O'Connor, 
who  now  stand  in  English  History  as  mere  visionary 
agitators,  would  have  been  ranked  among  the  reformers  of 
modem  times. 

The  connection  which  this  movement  has  with  the  other  , 
subjects  of  this  chapter,  consists  in  the  fiict  that,  amid  the 
noise,  clamour,  and  fevered  agitation  which  surrounded  it, 
there  were,  at  least,. three  genuinely  Liberal  demands,  which, 
nevertheless,  were  lost  sight  of,  or  pushed  out  of  considera- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  many  of 
the  other  sentiments  which   it  contained,   and  to    which 
Macaulay    took    such     serious    exception.     The    baUot, 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  a  property  qualifica- 
tion for  parliament  are  principles,  which  have  long  since 
been  adopted  in  British  colonies,  without,  so  far,  leading  to 
any  great  amount  of  injury  to  society ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  although  the  second  of  these  "points"  was 
somewhat  before  its  time,  the  first  and  the  third  would  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  by  the  English  people,  if  they 
had  not  been  introduced  in  a  document,  which  contained, 
also,  so  much  that  pointed  to  a  social  revolution. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  difficult  to  realise,  in  the  present 
day,  that,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  fatct  oi 
an    English    citizen  professing  the  Jewish  religion,    was 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  him    from   tbe 
Council  of  the  nation,   even  though  he  had  been  duly 
elected  by  a  competent  constituency.    Yet,  such  is  the  imcv 
The  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House  of  Commons,  ns 
representatives  of  the  people,  was  allowed  for  the  first  time 
in  1859 ;   and  a  study  of  English  history  will  show   that, 
from  the  Conquest  downwards,  to  that  date,  the  treatment 
of   this    able  and    industrious    race    has   consisted    of   a 
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gradually  reducing,  and  mitigating  system  of  persecution  : 
b^un  in  absolute  cruelty  and  practical  exile    from    all 
pditical  privileges,  and  ending  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
iullest  civil  liberty  accorded  to  Englishmen  themselves.    The 
removal  of  the  disabilities,  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
this  consummation,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  unmistake- 
abk  steps  in  the  history  of  Liberalism.     It  was  nothing 
mofe  or  less  than  a  concession,  to  a  section  of  citizens,  of 
one  of  the  most  clearly  recognised  of  civil  rights — freedom 
of  thought  and  belief,  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  a  section 
of  citizens,  too,  whose  ancient  traditions,  as  a  race,  were 
essentially  free  and  liberal  in  their  character.     Sir  Erskine 
May  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  being  "  by  hi  the  most  interest- 
ing ex^nni^e  of  freedom  in  an  Eastern  race,'**  and  adds, 
that  the  hct  "  that  a  race  more  entitled  to  our  reverence, 
than  any  people  of  antiquity,  should  have  afforded    an 
examine  of  poimlar  freedom,  notwithstanding  their  Eastern 
origiii,  and  the  influence  of  Eastern  despotism,  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  people  are  the 
foandatkms  of  liberty."!     I  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  from  the  Conquest,  down  to  the 
date  of  the  removal  of  their  disabilities,  in  order  that  the 
jaittdtx  of  that  removal  may  be  the  more  fully  realised. 

The  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  the  Conqueror  from 
Normandy,  ahd  from  whom  that  monarch  found  it 
extremely  convenient  to  draw  advances  for  his  immediate 
wantSy  were,  in  return,  afforded  royal  protection,  and  allowed 
to  e^abH^  themselves  in  separate  quarters  or  Jewries  of  the 
chief  English  towns.  He  (the  Jew)  then  had  no  civil  rights, 
and  tbe  "Jewry,"  in  which  he  lived,  was  exempt  from  the 
common  law  of  the  country.  |  "  He  was  simply  the  king's 
chattel,  and  his  life  and  goods  were  absolutely  at  the  king's 

>  "  Oi  11 »  ■  •nr  in  Europe,"  voL  L,  33.         t  *'  Democracy  in  Europe,"  vol.  i.|  p.  38. 
I^r^en's  *'  Mimory  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  2. 
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mercy.'**  But>  upon  the  principle  of  royal  indulgence,  the 
Jewish  merchant  was,  in  many  ways,  protected  from  persecu- 
tion and  affront,  and  his  valuable  possessions  were  allowed 
to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster.  He 
was  the  only  capitalist  in  Europe ;  and,  heavy  as  was  the 
usury  he  exacted,  his  loans  gave  an  impulse  to  industry,  such 
as  England  had  never  felt  before  ....  nor  was  the 
influence  of  the  Jews  simply  industrial  Through  their  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  schools,  in  Spain  and  in  the  East,  they 
opened  the  way  for  the  revival  of  physical  science.  .  .  • 
To  the  king,  the  Jew  was  simply  an  engine  of  finance, 
.  .  .  it  was  in  his  coffers  that  the  Norman  kings 
found  strength  to  hold  their  baronage  at  bay.'^f 

A  century  or  more  later,  (1189),  they  seem  to  have  been 
less  fortunate;  for  their  industry  and  frugality  had  "put 
them  in  possession  of  all  the  ready  money,  which  the  idleness 
and  profusion  of  the  English  had  enabled  them  to  lend,  at 
exorbitant  and  unequal  interest ; "  I  and  they  were  held  in 
the  greatest  hatred  and  detestation  by  the  English  people  in 
consequence.      They  were,  by  royal  edict,  pr(^ibited  irom 
appearing  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.;  but  some  of 
them  ventured  to  do  so  notwithstanding:    bringing  with 
them  considerable  presents  from  their  nation.    They  were 
grossly  insulted,  and  put  to  flight     A  rumour  became 
current  that  the  king  had  ordered  their  massacre,  and  a  series 
of  dreadful  outrages  followed.      The  people,  moved   by 
rapacity  and    zeal,   broke   into  their  houses,  which  tbey 
plundered,  after  having  murdered  their  owners ;  and,  where 
the  Jews  barricaded  their  houses,  and  defended  themselves 
with  vigour,  the  rabble  set  fire  to  the  houses."f     This 
terrible  outrage  extended  to  all  the  most  important  towns  of 
England.     "  In  York,  500  of  them,  who  had  retired  into  the 
castle  for  safety,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  defend  the 

•  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People."  chap.  a.        t  Green's  **  History  of  Ui« 
English  People,"  chap.  2.  t   Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.,  chap.   10. 

H  Home's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  L,  chap.  10. 
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place,  murdered  their  own  wives  and  children,  threw  the 
dead  bodies  over  the  walls  upon  the  populace,  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perished  in  the  flames."  * 

In  1275,  great  flissatisfaction  existed,  on  account  of  the 
▼ery  prevalent  adulteration  of  the  coinage,  and,  "as  this 
crime  required  more  art  than  the  English  of  that  age,  who 
chiefly  employed  force  and  violence  in  their  iniquities,  were 
possessed  of,  the  imputation  fell  upon  the  Jews."t 

Edward,  who  entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  them, 
as  a  race,  and  whose  zeal  for  Christianity  was  intensified  by 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  "  let  loose  the  whole  rigour 
of  his  justice  against  that  unhappy  people.''  In  London 
alone,  two  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  for  this 
crime,  besides  those  in  other  parts  of  England.  Their  pro- 
perty  was  confiscated,  and  half  of  it  given  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  profess  Christianity.  Edward  determined  to  clear 
the  kingdom  of  the  race,  and  seized  the  whole  of  their 
property  for  himself.  No  less  than  fifteen  thousand  of  them 
were  robbed  and  banished  the  kingdom,  j 

Green  describes  the  condition  of  these  people,  previous 
to  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.  "Statute  after 
statute,"  he  says,  **  hemmed  them  in.  They  were  forbidden 
to  hold  real  property;  to  employ  Christian  servants;  to  move 
through  the  streets,  without  the  coloured  label  of  wool  on 
their  breast,  which  distinguished  their  race.  They  were 
prohibited  from  building  new  synagogues,  or  eating  with 
Christians,  or  acting  as  physicians  to  them.^lf 

In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  tyranny  over  a  class,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find,  so  far  back  as  the  1 7th  century,  a  spirit 
of  fairness — a  spirit  in  fact,  of  true  Liberalism,  springing  out 
of  a  juster  conception  of  moral  rights. 

Green,  again,  speaking  of  Cromwell  during  the  protector- 
ate, says  that  he  "  remained  true,  throughout,  to  his  cause 

*  Home's  **  History  of  Eagland,"  vol  L,  cluu>.  lo.  t  Home's  "  History  of  Eng* 
land,"  vol.  L,  chip.  13.  t  Home's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  L,  chap.  13. 

^  Green's  **  History  of  the  En^h  People,"  chap.  4. 
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of  religious  liberty."       "The  Jews  (he  adds)  had    been 
excluded  from  England  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  a 
prayer,  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to  return,  was 
refused  by  the  Commission  of  merchants  and  divines,  to 
whom  the  protector  referred  it  for  consideration.     But  the 
refusal    was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews  in  London 
and  Oxford,  was  so  clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured 
to  interfere  with  them.     From  this  time  forward,  the  Jews 
seem  to  have  been  accorded  a  moderate  amount  of  fair  and 
liberal  treatment,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  increased  in 
number  and  influence.     In  1753  *  An  act  to  permit  persons, 
professing  the  Jewish  religion,  to  be  naturalised  by  parlia- 
ment *  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
passed  without  much  opposition.     In  the  Commons,  it  was 
favourably  regarded  by  the  ministry ;  and  it  was  further 
supported  by  petitions  from  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
lodged  a  counter  petition,  on  the  grounds  of  '  dishonour  of 
the   Christian  religion,'  *  danger  to  the  constitution,'  and 
*  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.'    This  was  sup- 
ported by  a  further  petition  from  merchants  and  traders. 
Counsel  were  heard,  and  violent  debates  ensued.  Extravagant 
arguments  were  used  against  the  measure.      It  was  '  prog- 
nosticated that  the  Jews  would  multiply  so  much  in  number, 
engross  such  wealth,  and  acquire    so  great    power   and 
influence    in  Great  Britain,  that  their  persons  would  be 
reverenced,  their  customs  imitated,  and  Judaism  become  the 
fiaishionable  religion  of  the  English.'     It  was  contended, 
further,  that  *  such  an  act  was  directly  flying  in  the  face  of 
the  prophecy,   which  declares  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a 
scattered  people,  without  country  or  flxed  habitation,  until 
they  shall  be  converted  from  their  infldelity,  and  gathered 
together  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.'  "♦     The  measure 

Smollett's  '*  Hbtory  of  England,"  vol.  u.,  chap.  aa. 
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excited  a  complete  ferment  throughout  the  nation,  and 
created  a  renewed  and  intense  feeling  against  the  Jews ; 
but  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  and  was  duly 
assented  to. 

In  the  following  session,  however,  public  disfavor  had  been 

again  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  ministry,  who  had 

sui^xnrted  the  measure,  were  held  up  to  the  most  universal 

reproach.      Ministers  became,  now,  as  anxious  to  repeal,  as 

they  had  formerly  been  to  pass  the  measure,  and  its  passage 

through  the  Commons  was  correspondingly  rapid.     Though 

somewhat  more  deliberate,   the   House  of   Lords   finally 

sanctioned  the  bill,  and  it  was  duly  assented  to,  so  that  the 

Liberalism  of  the  preceding  session  was  completely  nullified. 

The  feeling  against  the  Jews,  throughout  the  country,  was 

now  more  bitter  than  before  the  Naturalisation  Act ;  and  an 

attempt    was    actually  made  to  repeal  some  former  acts 

favourable  to  them.     Fortunately,  there  was  sufficient  sense 

of  justice  to  prevent  such  a  palpable  piece  of  tyranny.    The 

attempt  therefore  ^led.     In   1830,  leave  was  asked,   in 

P^uiiament,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities 

under  which  the  Jews  laboured.     The  claim,  then  made  on 

their  behalf,  was  "  simply  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 

enjoy  all  those  rights  which  we  may  call  fundamental  to  the 

condition  of  the  British  subject,  without  having  to  profess 

the  religion  of  the  State."*      During  the  debate  on   this 

motion,  Macaulay  delivered  his  maiden  speech.      The  bill 

was  strongly  opposed,  and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  sixty^ 

three  votes.      In  1833  the  bill  was  again  introduced.     It 

passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  by 

a  majority  of  fifty.     On  this  occasion  Macaulay  again  spoke, 

and  there  are  one  or  two  passages,  in  his  speech,  which  are 

well  worth  quotation,  as  presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the 

daims  which  the  Jews  had  upon  a  people  like  the  English, 

who  prided  themselves  in  their  freedom,  and,  as   a  fact, 

*  McCaithy's  **  History  of  Our  Own  Tuaes,"  voL  U.,  chap.  49. 
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owed  SO  much  to  the  civilisation  and  intellectual  progress  of 
older  nations. 

"In  the  infancy  of  civilisation,"  he  said,  "when  our 
island  was  as  savage  as  New  Guinea ;  when  letters  and  arts 
were  still  unknown  to  Athens ;  when  scarcely  a  thatched 
hut  stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Rome,  this 
contemned  people  had  their  fenced  cities,  and  cedar  palaces ; 
their  splendid  temples ;  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships ;  their 
schools  of  sacred  learning;    their    great    statesmen    and 
soldiers,  their  natural  philosophers,   their  histooans,  and 
their  poets.     What  nation  ever  contended  more  manfully 
against  overwhelming  odds  for  its  independence  and  religion? 
What  nation,  ever,  in  its  last  agonies,  gave  such  signal  proofis 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  brave  despair  ?    And, 
if^  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  the  oppressed  descen- 
dants of  warriors  and  sages  have  degenerated  from  the 
qualities  of  their  fathers ;  if^  while  excluded  from  the  bless- 
ings of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws  and  of 
slaves,  shall  we  consider  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them  ?    Shall  we  not,  rather,  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  shame 
and  remorse  to  ourselves  ?    Let  us  do  justice  to  them.    Let 
us  open  to  them  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Let 
us  open  to  them  every  career,  in  which  ability  and  energy 
can  be  displayed."* 

The  resolution,  upon  which  this  speech  was  made,  was 
ingeniously  phrased,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
those  who  were  to  have  the  determination  in  their  hands. 
It  affirmed  "  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is 
expedient  to  remove  all  civil  disabilities,  at  present  existing, 
with  respect  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  with  the  like  exceptions,  as  are  provided  with 
respect  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion."    Seeing  that  the  Catholic  Emancipation 

•  *•  Speech  on  Jewbh  Pisabilities,"  i7lh  April,  1833. 
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movement  had  been  crowned  with  success,  only  four  years 
before,  this  ingenious  reference  to  that  long  oppressed,  but 
so  lately  liberated  people,  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  what- 
ever sparic  of  liberty  there  might  be  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  about  to  be  appealed  to,  on  the  question 
which  it  involved ;  but,  as  I  have  shown,  that  spirit  was  want- 
ing among  the  peers  of  England,  who,  consequently,  threw 
out  the  measure.  In  the  following  year  the  same  fate 
attended  it 

In  1847,  ^  ^^^  t^"^  ^^  given  to  the  movement,  by  the 
election  of  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild,  for  the  city  of  London; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  bill  was  again  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  whereupon  Baron  Rothschild  at  once 
resigned  his  seat,  and  was  re-elected.  In  1850,  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  a  resolution,  affirming  their  eligibility,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Baron  Rothschild  had 
presented  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House,  and  offered  to 
take  the  required  oaths.  He  went  through  with  all  the 
ceremony,  excepting  that  portion,  in  which  he  was  required 
to  use  the  words,  "  On  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,  "  which 
he  thereupon  omitted.  He  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  body  of  the  House,  and  take  up  his  seat 
in  the  gallery.  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  again  rejected  by  the  Lords.  In  185 1, 
another  Jew  (Mr.  David  Salomans),  was  elected.  He,  like- 
wise, refused  the  part  of  the  oaths  referred  to,  and  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  But,  subsequently,  he  re-entered  the 
House,  and  took  his  seat  among  other  members.  Consider- 
able excitement  followed,  and  many  prominent  members  of 
the  House  were  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Lord  John  Russell  tested  the  question  by  moving 
that  Mr.  Salomans  be  ordered  to  withdraw.  An  irregular 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  latter  spoke,  and  even 
took  part  in  the  divisions.  Lord  John  RusselPs  motion  was 
carried.     Mr.  Salomans  refused  to  withdraw.     The  serjeant- 
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at-arms  approached,  to  take  the  usual  course  of  physical 
removal,  when  Mr.  Salomons,  being  touched  upon  the 
shoulder,  withdrew.  Two  actions  were  brought  against  Mr. 
Salomons,  and,  after  careful  argument  and  consideration, 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  by  three  to  one,  decided  against 
him.  The  bill,  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities,  was  again 
and  again  introduced,  and  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  In 
1859,  when  the  measure  was  again  rejected  by  the  same 
authority,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  Conmions 
should  not  deal  for  itself  with  the  question  of  admission  of 
its  members.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for,  on  the  26th 
July,  the  bill,  having  passed  both  Houses,  Baron  Rothschild 
took  his  seat  in  the  ordinary  way,  having  been,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  permitted  to  omit  the  words,  "  On 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  even  now, — 
so  short  a  time  since  the  passage  of  this  measure — how  the 
reform  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The  arguments, 
to  a  fairly  constituted  mind,  are  overwhelming.  In  fact,  as 
Macaulay  said,  in  1833,  "the  strength  of  the  case  was  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  an  advocate,  for  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  a  speech  without  wearying  the  audience 
by  repeating  truths  which  were  universally  admitted." 

Macaulay  had  occasion,  in  1829,  to  write  upon  the  subject 
of  the  "  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,"  and  he  dwelt  with 
great  force  and  effect  upon  the  glaring  anomalies  in- 
volved in  their  exclusion  from  parliament  "Govemnsent 
exists,"  he  said,  "  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace ;  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by 
arbitration,  instead  of  settling  them  by  blows;  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by  industry, 
instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine.  This  is  the  only 
operat;ion  for  which  the  machinery  of  government  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  the  only  operation  which  wise  govern- 
ments ever  propose  to  themselves  as  their  chief  object     If 
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there  is  any  class  of  people  who  are  not  interested,  or  who 
do  not  think  themselves  interested,  in  the  security  of 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that  class  ought  to 
have  no  share  of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  property  and  maintaining  order.  But,  why  a  man 
should  be  less  fit  to  exercise  those  powers  because  he  wears 
a  beard ;  because  he  does  not  eat  ham ;  because  he  goes  to  the* 
synagogue  on  Saturday,  instead  of  going  to  the  church  on 
Sundays  we  cannot  conceive."*  "  But,"  he  continued,  **  it 
would  be  monstrous,  say  the  persecutors,  that  Jews  should 
l^islate  for  a  Christian  community.  This  is  a  palpable 
misrepresentation.  What  is  proposed  is  not  that  the  Jews 
should  legislate  for  a  Christian  community,  but  that  a  legis- 
lature composed  of  Christians  and  Jews  should  legislate  for 
a  community  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews."t 

Mr.  John  Bright,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject  at  a 
much  later  date,  (1853),  uttered  very  similar  sentiments, 
when  he  said,  *^  What  can  be  more  marvellous  than  that  any 
sane  man  should   propose    that  doctrinal  differences    in 
religion  should  be  made  the  test  of  citizenship  and  politi- 
cal rights.     Doctrinal  differences  in  religion,  in  all  human 
probability,  will  last  for  many  generations  to  come,  and  may, 
possibly,  last  so  long  as  man  shall  inhabit  this  globe ;  but  if 
you  permit  these  differences  to  be  the  tests  of  citizenship, 
what  is  it  but  to  admit  into  your  system  this  fatal  conclusion — 
that  social  and  political  differences,  in  all  nations,  can  never 
be  eradicated,  but  must  be  eternal  F't      The  same  speaker 
went  on  to  remind  the  Commons  that,  up  to  that  time  even, 
the  bill  had  been  passed  by  them,  and  in  each  case  rejected 
by  the  Lords  /aurUen  times,  and  he  concluded  by  exhorting 
them  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let  us  then  get  rid  of  this 
question,  which  has  been  discussed  and  decided  year  after 
jear;   and,  above  all,  let  us  see  that  the  Commons  House 

'  CoOecod  Essays,  "  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews."  t  Collected  Essays,  "Civil 

f Til  ■fitfrrf^^  of  tbe  Jews."        t  Collected  Speeches,  "  Admission  of  Jews  to  Parlia* 
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of  England  is  open  to  the  Commons  of  England,  and  that 
every  man,  be  his  creed  what  it  may,  if  elected  by  a 
constituency  of  his  countrymen,  may  sit  in  this  House,  and 
vote  on  all  matters  which  affect  the  legislation  of  this 
kingdom."*  Let  me  close  this  sketch  by  adding  that  the 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Jews  came  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Tories,  and  especially  from  the  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  from  the  High  churchmen,  also  from  the 
bishops."t 

The  Trades-Union  Act  of  187 1,  which  stands  next  in  my 
category  of  modern  Liberal  measures,  marks  an  epoch  of 
great  and  memorable  import  to  a  very  large  section  of 
Englishmen,  viz.,  the  whole  of  the  working  classes.  This 
measure  was  undoubtedly  of  a  truly  Liberal  character,  as  it 
had  the  simple  and  beneficial  effect  of  conferring  additional 
liberty  upon  a  large  class  of  subjects,  who  had  previously 
suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  legislative  restriction,  for 
which  no  good  defence  or  justification  can,  or  could  at  the 
time,  be  urged.  This  act  removed  the  last  remnant  of 
formidable  legislative  barriers,  which  had  previously  curtailed 
the  liberty  of  workmen,  in  their  endeavours  to  strengthen 
their  position  by  combination  and  unanimity  of  action,  in 
dealing  with  employers. 

It  will  be  necessary,  hereafter,  for  me  to  distinguish  between 
that  part,  or  those  features  of  trades-unionism  which  can,  and 
those  which  cannot  be  justified  upon  the  true  principles  of 
liberalism.  That  part  which  I  am  now  justifying,  as 
having  been  legalised  by  the  measure  of  187 1,  I  shall 
carefully  define  hereafter.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
trades-unionism  is  really  a  very  old  institution,  and  that 
strikes  and  locks-out  are  by  no  means  novel,  as  means  of 
increasing  the  power  of  employers  or  employes  respectively. 
So  fiar  back,  in  fact,  as  1349,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 

o  Collected  Speeches,  "  Admission  of  Jews  to  ParUament." 

t  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  voL  it,  page  48. 
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introduce  l^islation  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  labour. 

The  previous  year  had  witnessed  what  was  known  as  the 
**  Black  Death,"  described  by  Green  as  "  the  most  terrible 
plague  the  world  ever  witnessed.''  In  consequence  of  its 
ravages,  "  the  organisation  of  labour  was  thrown  out  of  gear." 
As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  hands,  fisurms  were  abandoned, 
and  cultivation  became  impossible.  "  The  sheep  and  cattle,'' 
says  a  contemporary,  "strayed  through  the  fields  of  com, 
and  there  were  none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Wages 
suddenly  rose,  "  harvests  rotted  on  the  ground ;  and  fields 
were  left  untitled,  not  merely  from  scarcity  of  hands,  but 
from  the  strife  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  itself 
between  capital  and  labour."*  "While  the  landowners  of 
the  country,  and  the  wealthier  craftsmen  of  the  town,  were 
threatened  with  ruin,  by  what  seemed  to  their  age  the  ex- 
travagant demands  of  the  new  labour  class,  the  country  itself 
was  torn  with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of  lawless 
self-indulgence,  which  followed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of 
the  plague,  told  especially  upon  the  "  landless  men,"  wan- 
dering in  search  of  work,  and  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the 
labour  market."! 

A  remedy  for  all  this  was  attempted,  by  means  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers  of  1349.  By  this  act,  "every  man  or 
woman,  of  whatever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body, 
and  within  the  age  of  three  score  years  ....  not 
having  of  his  own,  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own 
about  the  tillage  of  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not 
serving  any  other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer 
who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  only  the 
wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  is  bound  to  serve,  two  years  before  the 
plague  began."    The  statute  further  provided  for  punishment 

*  Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  5. 
i  Green's  *'  History  oT  the  English  People,"  chap.  5. 
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by  imprisonment.  Shortly  afterwards,  (1350)  further  and 
even  more  stringent  measures  were  adopted.  The  price 
of  labour  was  fixed  ;*  the  labourer  was  forbidden  to  leave  his 
parish  in  search  of  better  wages ;  and,  if  he  did  so,  he  was 
deemed  a  ^  fugitive,  and  subjected  to  punishment"  Ghreen 
observes  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  law, 
inasmuch  as  com  had  risen  to  such  a  price,  that -a  da3r's 
labour  on  the  old  terms  would  not  purchase  sufficient  for  a 
man's  support  The  original  penalties  were  so  insufficient 
for  their  intended  purposes,  that  a  *'  fugitive  "  was  punished 
by  being  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron.  By 
means  of  legal  ingenuity,  many  duly  emancipated  serfis 
were  successfully  claimed  to  still  belong  to  the  class  from 
which  they  had  been  regarded  as  having  been  freed.  "  In 
the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labour  was  applied, 
with  even  more  rigour  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and 
combinations  became  frequent  among  the  lower  craftsmen.'' 
A  lawless  spirit  began  to  show  itself  among  the  class  affected 
by  these  restrictions  on  personal  liberty ;  and,  from  this  time 
downwards,  the  working  classes,  and  those  in  authority — 
— whether  parliament  or  the  monarch — ^have  carried  on  a 
series  of  reprisals  in  the  attempt  to,  on  the  one  hand 
regulate,  on  the  other  hand  resist  the  regulation  of  such 
matters  as  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  etc. 

In  1362,  for  instance,  after  a  violent  storm,  when  much 
damage  was  done  to  roofs,  a  royal  order  was  issued  that 
neither  the  price  for  materials  for  roofing,  nor  the  wages 
of  tilers  should  be  increased  in  consequence.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  labour  and  material,  which  had  been  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  the  damage  mentioned.  In  the  following  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  rise  of  wages,  and  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  peasant  ix>pulation,  an  act  was 
passed  admonishing  agricultural  labourers  generally  not  to 
eat  or  drink  "  excessively,"  or  to  wear  any  material  in  their 
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clothes  except  "  blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence." 
At  the  same  time  domestic  servants  were  declared  entitled 
to  no  more  than  one  meal  a  day  of  flesh  and  fish,  and 
were  required  to  content  themselves,  for  the  remainder, 
with  "  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  such  victuals."  This 
attempted  interference  touched  even  more  near  home  in 
the  direction  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  course  met  with 
some  resistance.  Still  wages  rose.  In  1383  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  from  the  City  authorities  of  London, 
prohibiting  all  "  congregations,  covins,  and  conspiracies  of 
workmen."  The  punishments  were  very  severe,  but,  not- 
withstanding, the  combinations  continued  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  publi^ed  his  '*  Utopia,'^  and  he  dealt,  at  considerable 
length,  with  the  hardships  of  the  working  classes.  He 
advocated  the  "nine-hours'"  system,  with  a  view  to  the 
intellectual  imp-ovement  of  the  workmen. 

In  1548,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  any 
man  who  refused  to  work  at  statute  prices,  could  be  branded 
"  V"  for  vagabond,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  slavery  for 
two  years ;  and,  if  he  attempted  to  escape,  he  could  be 
branded  "  S,"  by  which  he  became  a  slave  for  life.  If  he 
further  objected,  he  was  hanged.  The  preamble  of  the  act 
in  question  evidences  the  existence,  even  then,  of  combina- 
tions of  workmen,  and  of  their  being  regarded  as  illegal  and 
injurious  to  commerce ;  for  it  recites  that  artificers,  handi- 
craftsmen and  labourers  have  made  confederacies  and 
promises,  and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths,  not  only  that  they 
should  not  meddle  with  one  another's  work,  and  perform  and 
finish  what  another  had  begun ;  but  also  to  constitute  and 
^point  how  much  they  shall  do  in  a  day,  and  what  hours 
and  times  they  shall  work,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm^  and  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  his  Majesty s 
subjects^  Under  this  act,  a  third  conviction  resulted  in  the 
prisoner's  ear  being  cut  off.     Down  to  the  year  181 2,  the 
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justices  had  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  of  wages  for  certain 
classes  of  workmen ;  but  the  exercise  of  the  power  fell  into 
disuse,  sometimes  for  long  periods,  and  was  only  revived 
when  the  wages  had  risen  to  a  level  which  attracted  notice, 
and  appeared  to  require  regulation.  As  affecting  weavers' 
wages,  no  interference  was  attempted  up  to  1720,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  re-assert  the  almost  forgotten  preroga- 
tive: The  attempt  was  not  successful,  but  was  again  made 
in  1745.  In  1768,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  hours 
of  labour  for  London  journeymen  tailors  were  fixed  at "  6  a.m. 
to  7  p.m."  with  an  allowance  of  one  hour  for  meals.  By  the 
same  act,  the  wages  of  cloth-workers  were  fixed,  and  an  em- 
plo3^r  who  engaged  a  workman,  living  more  than  five  miles 
from  London,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^500,  The  miners  of 
Scotland,  at  this  time,  were  subjected  to  great  oppression, 
in  consequence  of  the  statutory  provisions  affecting  them. 
Down  to  so  late  a  time  as  1779,  ^^^^  ^^^ss  were  not  at 
liberty  to  come  up  out  of  a  pit,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
their  master ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  actually  sold  as 
part  of  the  property.  If  they  attempted  to  obtain  work  at 
another  mine,  they  could  be  taken,  brought  back,  and  fiogged 
as  thieves,  for  having  robbed  him  of  their  labour.  All  their 
hardships  and  oppressions  naturally  tended  to  nourish  the 
growth  of  combination,  which  was  carried  on,  notwith- 
standing the  many  attempts  at  repression.  Up  to  the  same 
date  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  a  workman  could  not 
travel  out  of  his  own  district  in  search  of  w^k.  So  great 
continued  to  be  the  fear  of  the  law,  as  affecting  the  members 
of  trade  organisations,  that,  as  late  as  1810,  a  society  of 
ironfounders  held  their  meetings  at  night,  *'  on  the  water  and 
moors  on  the  highlands  of  tlie  Midland  counties  ,*"  and  all 
the  papers  connected  with  the  association  were  kept  buried 
in  the  peat. 

Down  to  the  year  1824,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
modification  in  1813,  the  act  of  Elizabeth  remained  in  force, 
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by  which  the  acceptance  of  wages  was  rendered  compulsory, 
and  the  hours  and  wages  were  definitely  fixed ;  and  down 
to  the  year  1825,  the  mere  combination  of  workmen 
was  absolutely  illegal  Previous  to  187 1,  the  date  of  the 
measure  with  which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned, 
trades  unions  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  illegal,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  no  contract  made  by  such  an  organisation 
could  be  enforced,  or  made  the  groundwork  of  a  prose- 
cution. 

In  1869,  a  secretary  of  a  trade's  association  misappro- 
priated a  large  sum  of  money,  and  was  accordingly 
prosecuted.  The  charge  was,  however,  dismissed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  society  was  established  for  illegal  purposes. 
Inasmuch  as  combinations  do  exist,  and  have  nearly  always 
existed  among  merchants  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  terms  in  the  disposal  of  their  particular  com- 
modities, it  is  obviously  unfair  and  inequitable,  that  those 
who  have  their  labour  to  dispose  of  should  not  be  allowed 
the  same  right  of  combination.  Yet,  such  w^  the  case;  for^ 
whereas,  if  a  servant  of  such  a  merchant  had  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money,  he  could  be  duly  prosecuted  for  the  oflFence, 
while  the  servant  or  secretary  of  a  trades  union  could  not 
be  so  prosecuted.  This  was  obviously  unjust,  and  const i* 
tuted  a  denial  of  the  "  equal  opportunities,"  or  the  "  equality 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  "  to  which  every  citizen  is  entitled. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  unjust  state  of  things  that  the  act  of 
187 1,  was  passed.  By  it,  workmen  were  allowed  the  liberty 
to  act  in  unison  in  matters  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the 
rates  of  pay ;  and  its  concessions,  amount  to  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  what  every  other  class  of  citizen  was  enjoying. 
The  act  provides  that  *'  the  purposes  of  any  trades  union 
shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,"  (sec.  2)  that  "the  pur- 
poses of  any  trades  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that 
they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render 
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▼Old  or  voidable  any  agreement  or  trust"  The  same  act 
contains  many  provisions  regarding  the  registration  of  trades 
unions.  The  practical  effect  of  the  act  was  simply  to 
permit  men  to  exercise  their  civil  liberty,  by  accumulating 
their  funds  for  combined  purposes,  without  being  thereby 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  in  the  event  of  such 
funds  being  criminally  appropriated  by  any  ofiicer  happen- 
ing to  have  it  under  his  custody. 

Shortly  described,  this  measure  had  for  its  object  the 
bestowal  of  more  liberty  and  more  equal  opportunities  for 
the  perfecting  Of  trades-unionism — an  institution  perfectly 
l^al  in  itself,  though  frequently  used  for  purposes  just  as 
tyrannical  as  the  very  laws  which,  for  centuries,  retarded  its 
own  growth  and  development 

The  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  which  should  be  classed  among 
the  most  important  of  modem  Liberal  measures,  finaUy  dis- 
posed of  a  question,  which  had,  with  more  or  less  frequency, 
and  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  occupied  and  agitated  the 
public  mind  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half.     This 
feature  of  the  movement  is  not  generally  known.      The 
author  of  ^  The  Radical  Party  in  Pariiament,''  writing  of  the 
year  1778,  says:  "At  a  meeting  on  the  22nd  March,  with 
Fox  in  the  chair,  and  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Beckfofd  pre- 
sent, we  come  upon  the  first  reference  to  the  ballot"    The 
resolution  which  contained  that  reference  ran  as  follows  : — 
*'That    the  obtaining   of  a  law  for  taking  the    suffrages 
of  the  people,  in  such  a  mode  as  to  prevent  both  expense  in 
elections,  and  the  operation  of  undue  influence  therein^  is 
necessary  towards  ^^  freedom  of  parliament"* 

This  is,  however,  not  the  first  reference  to  that  subject ;  for 
Hallam,  in  a  note  to  his  "Constitutional  History,"  mentions 
the  publication,  in  1705,  of  a  tract,  entitled  "A  Patriot^ 
Proposal  to  the  People  of  England,"  which  consists  oC  a 
recommendation  of  election  by  ballot,  t    The  same  writer 

•  *' Hintory  of  the  Radical  Pwty  in  PftriUincat,'' p.  90.  t  "Vol.  iS.,|>*  «Oi4J* 
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abo  mentions  the  introduction  into  the  Commons  of  a  bill 
"  for  voting  by  ballot,"  in  1710. 

Notwithstanding  that  Lord  John  Russell  once  said  that 
'^  secret  voting  was  opposed  to  the  open  and  free  constitu- 
tion of  the  country/'*  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
anyone  that,  as  the  resolution  of  the  Westminster  committee 
of  1778,  discloses,  the  ballot  was  "  necessary  towards  the 
freedom  of  parliament"  The  Ballot  Act  simply  gave  voters 
the  liberty  to  vote  secretly,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  ;  but 
by  no  means  compelled  them  to  maintain  secrecy,  afterwards, 
as  to  how  they  had  voted.  Previous  to  the  act,  a  voter 
possessed  less  freedom  than  after  its  passage,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  not  the  power  to  vote  secretly  if  he  wished.  The 
effect  of  thevAct  was  to  leave  it  optional  with  a  voter  whether 
he  kept  as  a  secret,  or  made  it  known,  how  he  expressed 
himself  at  the  poll  This  option  was,  too,  a  necessary 
liberty,  inasmuch  as  thousands  of  voters  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  are,  in  the  present,  liable  to  intimidation  by 
employers,  landlords,  creditors,  and  others;  and,  if  this 
privilege,  or  rather  liberty,  to  express  a  choice  at  the  poll, 
were  not  possessed  by  all  citizens,  much  of  the  freedom  of 
opinion  on  matters  political  which  now  exists  would  be 
withheld  from  those  who  at  present  possess  it. 

The  employer,  the  landlord,  and  the  creditor  were  Me  to 
record  their  votes  without  fear  of  suffering  disadvantage,  if 
it  happened  to  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  others ;  but  the 
employ^  the  tenant,  and  the  debtor  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  choose  the  alternative  of  stultifying  themselves  at 
the  poll,  or  incurring  the  displeasure,  perhaps  the  serious 
enmity  of  others,  on  whom  they  were  dependent,  by  voting 
"contrary  to  orders." 

The  ballot  then  conferred  freedom  on  a  class  who  did 
not  previously  possess  it,  without  any  corresponding  curtail- 
ment of  liberty  in  regard  to  any  other  class.     This  is  true 

^^UfeofRkhaniCobden."    (Jotw  McGUchristX  p.  iS7> 
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Liberalism ;  and,  therefore,  such  an  institution  could  not 
h  ave  been  "  opposed  to  the  open  and  free  constitution  of 
the  country."  Cobden  said  '*  it  would  do  much  to  put  an 
end  to  that  corruption  in  the  boroughs,  and  subserviency  in 
the  counties,  which  we  have  now  to  deplore." 

When  Burke  wrote  his  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  in  1790,  he  took  a  very  jaundiced  view  of 
society,  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  gloomy  prognostica- 
tion that  "all  contrivances  by  ballot  were  vain  and  childish, 
to  prevent  a  discovery  of  inclinations."  He  was  certainly 
wrong ;  for,  nowadays,  unless  a  man  is  weak  enough  to  lose 
control  of  his  tongue,  he  may  carry  to  the  grave  with  him 
the  secret  as  to  how  he  voted  at  an  election ;  and,  if  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  so,  he  may  even  **  prevent  a  discovery  of 
his  inclinations."  When  Burke  wrote  this,  however,  he  was 
despondent  of  society,  which  had  been  subjected  to  so  com- 
plete an  upheaval  in  France.  Many  of  his  most  cherished 
Liberal  opinions  and  theories,  concerning  it,  had  appeared 
to  be  for  ever  doomed  to  disappointment,  by  that  great 
revolution ;  and,  he  was,  in  consequence,  rendered  per- 
manently sceptical  as  to  the  popular  judgment. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  mentions  that  John 
Stuart  Mill,  even,  had  considerable  scruples  on  the  question 
of  the  ballot,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  curious  to  see 
it  tried.*  We  are  not  without  high  authority  as  to  the 
intimidation  to  which  voters  were  subjected,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  this  liberal  measure.  Sir  Erskine  May  says: 
••The  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  by  introducing  secret  voting, 
struck  at  the  influence  of  patrons  and  employers  over  the 
independence  of  electors."! 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  trace  the  history  and 
vicissitudes  of  this  proposal,  from  the  date  of  the  Retorm 
Bill  (1832)  down  to  1872,  when  it  became  law. 

•  "Speech  on  Ireland,"  March  i^,  1868.    Collected  Speeches 
t  "  Democracy  in  Europe/'  voL  iu,  p.  473. 
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It  was  (yConnell  who  asked  for  leave  in  the  former 
year  to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  triennial  parliaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot ;  and,  in  1832,  Lord. 
Durham  did  his  utmost  to  have  a  provision,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  voting  by  ballot,  introduced  into  the  Reform 
Bill*  In  fact,  according  to  Mrs.  Grote,t  it  was  actually 
inserted  in  the  original  draft  of  that  measure,  though 
subsequently  omitted.  The  same  writer  informs  us  that,  as 
a  principle,  it  had  always  formed  a  *'  leading  article  of  the 
Radical  faith." 

In  1833,  George  Grote  himself  undertook  to  introduce  the 
question  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  The  decision 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  meeting  between  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men,  including  Joseph  Hume,  John 
Romilly,  Prescott  the  historian,  Grote  himself,  and  the  elder 
Mill.  Grote  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  subject  in  a 
speech,  which  "  not  only  conferred  honour  on  the  speaker, 
but  strengthened  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached.''^ 
The  division  resulted  in  there  being  134  for  the  motion, 
and  239  against  the  motion.  From  this  time  forward, 
Grote  made  his  motion  on  the  subject  annually.  In  1837, 
155  members  voted  for  the  motion  and  267  against  it,  and  out 
of  the  latter  number,  200  of  the  votes  were  given  by  Tories. 
In  1838  Lord  John  Russell  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
ballot,  and  prominent  Radicals  protested  against  such  an 
expression  of  opinion.  In  1839  the  annual  motion  was 
affirmed  by  217  votes  as  against  335,  and  Macaulay's  name 
was  included  in  the  former  number.  In  1848  the  same 
resolution  was  included  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
one,  dealing  with  extension  of  suffrage  and  triennial  parlia- 
ments ;  and  it  did  not  therefore  afford  a  test  as  to  the  growth 
of  feeling  on  the  subject.  In  1849  the  matter  was  taken  in 
hand  by  Mr.  H.  Berkely,  who  repeated  it  year  by  year  until 

*  McCarthy's  *'  Hiaory  of  Our  Own  Times"  vol.  L,  p.  35. 
f  •*  Penooal  Life  of  George  Clrote,"  p.  76. 
}  **  Radical  Party  in  Parliajnent,"  p.  236. 
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his  name  became  as  inseparably  connected  with  it  as  thsCt 
of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  with  the  subject  of  Local  Option. 
For  some  years  the  divisions  were  very  small,  and  show 
that  the  interest  taken  in  the  motion  was  by  no  means 
intense;  but,  in  1855,  the  proportion  was  much  more 
favourable,  there  being  157  for  and  194  only  against  the 
motion.  In  1858  Mr.  John  Bright,  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ballot,  said:  "The  argument  has  been 
already  exhausted  for  twenty  years,"  and,  a  few  days  later, 
he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  large  class  of  people  interested 
in  Reform :  "  I  believe  the  ballot  alone  will  give  them  the 
power  of  exercising  the  franchise,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  convictions."*  In  the  same  speech,  he  added,  "I 
cannot  comprehend  why  any  man  should  oppose  the  ballot. 
I  can  understand  its  importance  being  exaggerated,  but  I 
cannot  understand  the  man  who  thinks  it  would  be  likely 
to  inflict  injury  upon  the  country.  .  .  .  The  educated 
man,  the  intellectual  man,  the  benevolent  man,  the  man  of 
religious  and  saintly  life,  would  continue  to  exercise  a  most 
beneficent  influence,  which  the  ballot,  I  believe,  would  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  impair;  but  the  influence  of  the 
landlord,  of  the  creditor,  of  the  customer — the  influence  of 
the  strong  and  unscrupulous  mind  over  the  feeble  and  the 
fearful— that  influence  would  be  as  effectually  excluded, 
as  I  believe  it  could  be,  by  any  human  contrivance  whatso- 
ever." 

Mr.  Bright  then  speaks  of  the  "moral  aspect"  of  the  ques- 
tion. "How,"  he  says,  "would  canvassing  be  conducted 
under  the  ballot  ?  I  do  not  know  how  you  conduct  the 
canvassing  of  electors  in  this  great  city,  but  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  is  managed  in  small  and  moderate  boroughs  in  Eiig- 
land.  The  candidate  goes  to  see  as  many  electors  as 
possible.  In  calling  on  any  particular  elector,  the  canvassers 
endeavour  to  find  out  his  employer,  his  landlord,  some  one 

«  **  Speech  on  Reform/'  Gliukgow,  December  21,  1858. 
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mho  has  lent  him  money,  or  done  a  kindness  to  some  of  his 
friends,  or  who  has  some  influence  over  him ;  and  half-a- 
dozen  meet  together,  and  though  there  may  be  nothing  said, 
the  elector  knows  very  well  there  is  somebody  in  that  sma41 
number  who  has  done  him  a  benefit  for  which  he  expects  a 
return :  somebody  who  has  power  over  him,  and  who  expects 
to  be  obliged;  and  while  the  object  is  professedly  a  canvass,  it 
b  little  better  than  a  demonstration  of  force  and  tyranny. 
Every  man  who,  for  want  of  the  ballot,  votes  contrary  o  his 
convictions,  is  a  demoralised  and  degraded  man.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  portion — I  can  assure  this  meeting  there  is  not 
one  of  the  propositions  for  Reform  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  public — there  is  no  other  portion  that  is  received  with 
such  unanimity,  such  enthusiasm  of  resolution,  throughout 
all  the  meetings  in  England,  as  the  proposition  that  the 
ballot  shall  form  a  portion  of  the  coming  Reform."* 

In  i860,  the  division  on  the  ballot  was  very  close,  though 
it  is  evident,  from  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  that  the 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  the  matter  was  very  slight. 
Ninety-nine  votes  were  recorded  for,  and  102  against  the 
motion.  In  subsequent  years,  down  to  1866,  the  divisions 
were  not  so  favourable. 

In  the  same  year  we  find  Mr.  Bright  again  mentioning  the 
subject,  in  a  speech  upon  Ireland.  "  The  ballot,"  he  said, 
"  is  almost  universal  in  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  colonies,  at  any  rate  in  the  Australian  colonies ; 
it  is  almost  universal  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and,  in 
the  new  parliament  of  North  Germany,  which  is  about 
soon  to  be  assembled,  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
is  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  to  vote  by  ballot.  There  is," 
he  adds,  "  no  other  people  in  the  world  that  considers  that  it 
has  a  feur  representative  system,  unless  it  has  the  ballot."!  A 
remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  the  ballot,  is  that  John 

•  "Speech  on  Reform."    Glasgow,  Dec.  21,  1858. 
'*  Speech  on  Ireland."    Dublin,  Nov.  2,  1866. 
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Stuart  Mill,  who  had  begun  by  advocating  it,  subsequently 
became  an  opponent  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
manly to  conceal  one's  vote,*  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  very 
speech  in  which  he  condemned  it,  he  quoted  an  opinion  of 
Edmund  Burke,  which  appears  to  tell  completely  against 
the  conclusion  which  he  was  actually  founding  upon  it. 
The  sentence  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  sjrstem  which  lays 
its  foundations  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues  will  be  sure  to  have 
its  superstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  corruption.'' 

In  1871-72,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  public  feeling 
upon  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  "  The  gross  and  growing 
profligacy  and  violence,  which  disgraced  every  election,  began 
to  make  men  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
such  hideous  abuses."t  "  The  objection  to  the  open  vote 
was  that,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  the  elector  could  not 
safely  vote  according  to  his  conscience  and  his  convictions. 
If  he  was  a  tenant,  he  was  in  terror  of  his  landlord ;  if  he 
was  a  workman,  he  was  afraid  of  his  employer ;  if  he  was  a 
small  shopkeeper  in  a  country  town,  he  was  in  dread  of 
offending  some  wealthy  customer ;  if  he  was  a  timid  man,  he 
shrank  from  exposing  himself  to  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
In  many  cases,  a  man  giving  a  conscientious  vote  would  have 
had  to  do  so  with  the  certainty  that  he  was  bringing  ruin 
upon  himself  and  his  family.  In  Ireland,  the  conflicting 
power  of  the  landlord,  and  of  the  crowd,  made  the  vote  a 
mere  sham.  A  man  in  many  places  dared  not  vote,  but  as 
the  landlord  bade  him.  Sometimes,  when  he  thought  to 
secure  his  safety  by  pleasing  the  Idndlord,  he  ran  serious  risk 
by  offending  the  crowd  who  supported  the  popular  candidate. 
Voters  were  dragged  to  the  poll,  like  slaves  or  prisoners,  by 
the  landlord  and  his  agents."^ 

In  1869,  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  method  and  manner  of  conducting  elections,  and  that 

*  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  vol.  iL,  p.  359. 
t  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  'Times,"  vol.  ii.,  page  360. 
J  *'  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  359. 
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committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
ballot  In  1872  the  Ballot  Act  was,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed. 
Having  been  affirmed  on  the  third  reading  by  276  votes 
against  2 18,  the  measure  was  sent  to  the  Lords;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  rejected  a-  similar  measure  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  made  several  amendments  in  the  bill,  the 
principal  one  being  that  which  rendered  the  ballot  optional. 
This  modification  was  resisted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Forster, 
but  supported  by  Lord  Beacons6eld,  (then  Mr.  Disraeli)  who 
characterised  the  system  as  a  new-fangled  experiment,  which 
be  considered  of  a  degrading  character,  and  no  better,  as 
an  expedient  against  corruption,  than  the  Riot  Act  was 
against  the  tending  to  riot.*  Ultimately,  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at  between  the  two  Houses — the  Commons  admitting 
the  right  of  scrutiny,  on  demand  by  a  defeated  candidate, 
and  accepting  the  limitation  of  the  operation  of  the  act  to 
1880:  the  "optional"  feature  being  of  course  eliminated. 
The  bill  then  passed.  The  1874  election  which  followed, 
is  said  to  have  been  **  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  most  orderly 
ever  known,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  1880. 

The  Ballot  Act  has  by  no  means  rendered  corruption  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  almost 
completely  prevented  intimidation  being  exercised  over 
voters. 

Let  me  now,  before  closing  this  chapter,  briefly  glance  back 
over  the  several  Liberal  measures  dealt  with,  in  order  to  show 
how  one  and  all  of  them  conform  to  the  principle  we  have 
laid  down  as  the  true  foundation  of  that  school  of  politics, 
viz.,  the  conferring  of  "equal  liberties"  by  the  removal  of  class 
privil^es,  which  have  grown  up  by  prescription,  or  been 
actually  conferred  by  the  action  of  parliament.  I  have,  in 
the  opening  of  this  volume,  used,  as  a  sort  of  text  for  my 
subject,  an  admirable,  and,  at  the  same  time  a  most  scientific 

^  "  Utft  oC  W>  ^  Gladstone,"  I^wis  A^hn,  p.  209. 
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definition  of  "liberalism,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  I 
shall  deal  with  it  at  greater  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter  ; 
but  shall  also  quote  it  here,  in  order  that  I  may,  by  the 
light  it  affords,  criticise  the  several  Liberal  measures  dealt 
with  in  the  present  chapter. 

"Liberalism,''  says  Mr.  Broadhurst,  "does  not  seek  to 
make  all  men  equal — nothing  can  do  that.  But  its  object  is 
to  remove  all  obstacles  erected  by  men,  which  prevent  all 
having  equal  opportunities,^^* 

The  affirmative  part  of  this  definition  can  be  further 
abbreviated  into  "  the  securing,  to  all,  equal  opportunities." 
But,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  "  Liberalism  does  not  seek 
to  make  all  men  equal,''  that  is  to  say,  that,  while  aiming  at 
the  bestowal  of  equal  opportunities^  it  does  not  attempt  to 
produce  an  uniformity  of  wealth,  or  an  equality  in  social  am- 
ditions ;  but  aims  merely  at  securing  "  equal  opportunities^" 
such  as  may  result  from  the  removal  of  "obstacles  of 
human  origin."  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  in  his  admirable 
speech  upon  "Principles,"  says  much  the  same  thing. 
"  The  first  of  Liberal  principles  is  equality.  I  do  not  mean 
equality  of  social  condition.  That  is  a  speculative  chimera 
which  can  never  be  realised.  ...  If  they  were  made 
equal  to-day,  they  would  be  unequal  to-morrow.  I  mean 
equality  of  opportunity — a  clear  and  equal  course,  and 
victory  to  the  wisest  and  the  best."t  We  may  from  these 
two  definitions  of  Liberalism,  offered  by  prominent  Liberals 
of  the  most  pronounced  type,  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
object  of  Liberalism  is  to  secure  "  equality  of  opportunity  " 
to  all  men ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  any  attempt  to 
approximate  to  a  more  extended  equality,  such  as  equality  of 
wealth,  or  of  social  conditions,  would  involve  a  departure  from 
true  Liberalism,  ina3much  as  it  would  at  once  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  opportunities  »«equal.  Men  will  always  be 
unequal  in  wealth,  in  social  position,  and  even  in  the  extent 

*  "  Why  am  1  A  Liberal  T  p:  48.  \  "  General  Election  Speeches,"  1885. 
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of  happiness  which  falls  to  their  lot,  so  long  as  they  are  bom 
with  different  abilities,. among  different  surroundings,  and 
with  different  constitutions  and  susceptibilities.  To  attempt 
to  equalise  them  with  regard  to  the  natural  gifts  which  they 
possess  would  be  to  attempt  an  impossibility ;  to  attempt  to 
equalise  their  surroundings  would  be  similarly  impracticable ; 
andf  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  make  men  equal  in  '^'social  conditions,'' 
To  attempt  to  equalise  the  constitution  or  susceptibilities 
of  men  would  be  ridiculous.  So  that  one  is  brought  back 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  "Liberalism"  can  do  is  to  secure  to 
every  man  ^*  equal  opportunities"  for  the  exercise  of  whatever 
kculties  he  may  possess  :  unrestricted  by  any  actual  obstacle 
or  hindrance,  which  nature  has  not  herself  imposed.  When 
that  b  secured,  victory  must  be  allowed,  as  Mr.  Cowen  says, 
to  go  to  "the  wisest  and  the  best." 

An  examination  of  the  various  instances  of  Liberalism, 
which  I  have  dealt  with  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
will  show  that  they  have  all  conformed  to  this  definition, 
and,  therefore,  come  correctly  under  the  category  of  Liberal 
l^islation,  even  though  that  party-title  was  not  known 
fdien  many  of  them  were  made  part  of  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live.  It  will  be  found  that  this  expression 
"equal  opportunities"  is  almost  identical  with  the  older  and 
more  traditional  word  "  liberties." 

De  Lolme,  in  his  treatise  on  the  British  constitution,  says 
"  Private  liberty,  according  to  the  division  of  the  English 
lawyers,  consists,  first,  of  the  right  of  property^  that  is  of  the 
right  of  enjoying  exclusively  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the 
various  fhiits  of  one's  industry ;  secondly,  of  the  right  of 
personal  security  ;  thirdly,  of  the  locomotive  faculty :  taking 
flic  word  Liberty  in  its  more  confined  sense.  Each  of  these" 
continues  that  writer,  "  is  inherent  in  the  person  of  every 
Englishman."  In  my  chapter  entitled  "Historic  Liberalism," 
I  have  sufficiently  shown  how  each  of  the  events,  therein  dealt 
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with,  involved  the  principle  of  "liberty,"  thus  defined.  I 
shall  now  show  how  each  of  those*  refonns  coming  under 
the  category  of  "Modem  Liberalism"  does  likevrise,  and 
conforms  also  to  the  "  equal  opportunities  "  principle. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  produced  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  that  "  equality  of  opportunity "  which  consists  in 
possessing,  as  fully  as  one's  fellow-men,  the  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  national  legislature,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent management  of  the  public  fiinds  in  which  every 
citizen  is  interested.  If,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  said,  a 
citizen's  vote  is  his  shield  against  the  oppression  of  power, 
then,  it  is  essential  to  his  possessing  equal  opportunities, 
that  he  should  have  that  shield  in  his  possession. 

The  Anti-Slavery  movement  certainly  needs  no  apology ; 
for,  so  long  as  a  man  was  deprived  of  personal  freedom, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  equal  opportunites  by  reason  of 
"  obstacles  "  of  the  most  distinctly  "  human  origin."  The 
Anti-Slavery  movement  of  1833,  ^^^  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  Liberal  measures  ever  proposed. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846,  was  a  most  un- 
mistakably liberal  piece  of   legislation.     Previous   to  its 
passing,  the  great  majority  of  the  English   people   were 
prohibited,  by  legislation,  from  purchasing  their  bread  where 
they  chose,  and  where  thfey  could  buy  it  at  the  cheapest 
price.     The  Corn  Laws,  which  were  in  exbtence,  practically 
imposed  a  penalty  on  all  who  purchased  corn  abroad,  by 
requiring  a  duty  to  be  paid.     The  effect  of  those  laws  was 
to  give  the  landowners  of  England  an  artificial  price  for  the 
produce  of  their  land,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained :  thus  affording  to  them  opportunities  which  the 
legislature  could  not  secure  for  all  citizens  equally.    The 
Repeal  Act  removed  this  inequality  of  opportunity,  without 
in  any  way  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Regarding  the  Chartist  movement  a  distinction  must  be 
observed.    As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Charter  failed  because 
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it  contained  erroneous  and  revolutionary  proposals.  Those 
which  have  since  been  made  the  law  of  England,  were  truly 
liberal,  inasmuch  as  they  clearly  conform  to  the  principle  of 
"equal opportunities."  The  ballot  simply  gave  to  the  poor 
and  dependent  man  the  right  to  record  his  vote  without  fear 
of  punishment  The  rich  and  powerful  citizen  enjoyed  that 
privil^e ;  and  the  ballot,  as  a  principle,  sought  only  that  all 
should  be  similarly  free. 

The  desire  that  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  removed  was  equally  liberal.  The 
necessity  for  a  money  qualification  was  an  "  obstacle  "  of 
**  human  origin,"  which  prevented  many  men  from  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  entering  parliament  if  elected.  The  removal 
of  such  an  obstacle  was  therefore  in  strict  accordance  with 
true  Liberal  principles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Principles  of  True  Liberalism.* 

An  attempt  to  define,  in  general  terms,  the  sodok^ical  basts  of  government. 

*'  I  should  say,  in  the  Brst  place,  that  what  all  Liberals  most 
strongly,  most  ardently  desire  is  that  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of 
personal  freedom  and  liberty  should  be  secured  for  every  individual,  and 
for  every  class  in  the  country.*'— Lord  IIartington  (Speech  at 
Derby,  July  12,  1886). 

'*  The  maximum  right  of  the  individual  to  please  himself,  subject  to 
the  minimum  right  of  the  community  to  control  him." — The  Times ^ 
(Oct.  29,  1886.) 

"  I  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  undesirable  than  that  we 
should  remove  the  stimulus  to  industry,  and  thrift,  and  exertion,  which 
is  afforded  by  the  security  given  to  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions.'* — Joseph  Chamberlain 
(Speech  at  Hull,  Aug.  5,  1885). 

IN  order  to  clearly  and  correctly  compi:^hend  the  nature 
of  Liberalism,  in  its  original  and  scientific  meaning,  it  is, 
above  all  things,  necessary  to  recognise  that  that  which  is  so 
glibly  spoken  of  in  our  every-day  conversation  as  "  politics," 
comprehends  one  of  the  most  profound  and  complex  of 

*  My  reason  for  choosing  the  above  heading,  for  the  present  chapter,  is  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  draw  as  clear  as  possible  a  distinction  between  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  true  principles  upon  which  sdl  movements,  attempted  under  the  authority  of  the 
political  ^terrn  "  Liberalism,"  should  be  based,  and  those  other  principles  which, 
while  claiming  to  rightly  conform  to  the  traditions  of  that  title,  are  in  fact  entirely 
and  absolutely  false  to  them,  and  really  calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy  some  of 
the  greatest  Liberal  results  associated  with  our  nation's  history.  I  have,  accordingly, 
entitled  the  one  set  of  |>rinciples  "  True  Liberalism,"  and,  in  the  next  chapter  I  have 
dealt  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  false  and  perverted  school  referred  to,  under  the 
title  "  Spurious  Liberalism." 
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sciences.  This  impcntant  fact  is,  with  most  people,  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of,  or,  lo  speak  more  correctly,  never 
actually  realised,  except  by  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
made  of  the  subject  a  close  study.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
other  topic  in  which  all  men  alike  are  called  upon  to  take 
an  interest,  which,  to  be  rightly  understood,  requires  so 
much  and  so  continuous  study  and  concentration  ;  and  yet, 
contradictory  though  it  may  be,  there  is  no  subject,  in  con- 
nection with  which  men  act  with  so  little  real  reflection, 
or  concerning  which  they  express  settled  convictions  with 
so  much  confidence  and  self-satisfaction.  "  Over  his  pipe  in 
the  village  ale-house,"  writes  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "the 
labourer  says,  very  positively^  what  parliament  should  do.'' 
This  confidence,  and  the  widespread  ignorance  which 
begets  it,  are,  by  no  means,  confined  to  the  waking  classes. 
Among  the  more  educated  of  society — even  among  what  are 
termed  University  men — there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  government. 
Some  of  the  simplest  axioms  of  political  economy  are  as 
systematically  ignored  as  if  they  had  never  been  established  ; 
and  equal  disregard  is  displayed,  in  the  ordinary  political 
*'  talk,"  for  some  of  the  first  principles  of  sociology  which 
bear  upon  the  practical  government  of  the  day. 

As  long  as  this  is  so,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  genuine 
and  scientific  meaning  of  the  political  term  in  question  will 
be  widely  understood,  and  so  made  to  operate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion.  Milton's  well-known  lino,  regarding 
the  "fear  of  angels,"  has  no  apter  illustration  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  "  the  people,"  in  their  confident  treat- 
ment of  political  matters.  Political  problems  are,  from  time 
to  time,  raised  for  settlement,  in  these  days  of  "popular 
government,"  such  as  would  require,  for  a  correct  solution, 
all  the  knowledge  and  concentration  of  a  Mill  or  a  Burke; 
yet,  they  are  disposed  of,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  the  ques- 
tions involved  were  of  the  very   simplest  nature.     "The 
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enthusiastic  philanthropist,  urgent  for  some  act  of  parliament 
to  remedy  this  evil  or  secure  the  other  good,  thinks  it  a  very 
trivial  and  far-fetched  objection  that  the  people  will  be 
morally  injured  by  doing  things  for  them,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  do  things  themselves.  He  vividly  realises  the 
benefit  he  hopes  to  get  achieved,  which  is  a  positive  and 
really  imaginable  thing:  he  does  not  realise  the  diffused, 
invisible,  and  slowly  accumulating  effect  wrought  on  the 
popular  mind,  and,  so,  does  not  believe  in  it;  or,  if  he 
admits  it,  thinks  it  beneath  consideration.  Would  he  but 
remember,  however,  that  all  national  character  is  gradually 
produced  by  the  daily  action  of  circumstances,  of  which 
each  day's  result  seems  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  worth 
mentioning,  he  would  see  that  what  is  trifling,  when  viewed 
in  its  increments,  may  be  formidable  when  viewed  in  its 
sum  total."* 

In  the  ordinary  way,  and  more  especially  at  times  when 
party  feeling  runs  high,  any  appearance  of  doubt  in  connec- 
tion with  political  matters  is  immediately  interpreted  as 
evidencing  want  of  ** back-bone,"  "shilly-shallying,"  "sitting- 
on-a-rail,"  or  some  other  reprehensible  condition  of  mind. 
At  election  time,  a  voter  experiencing  such  misgivings  would, 
if  not  abused,  certainly  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for 
sympathy.  Yet,  if  the  truth  were  known,  such  a  man,  provided 
his  hesitation  were  the  genuine  result  of  doubt,  arising  from 
a  recognition  of  the  great  difficulties  of  any  particular  political 
question,  would  be  a  far  safer  citizen,  in  a  democracy,  than 
the  thousands  of  confident  electors  who  have,  in  their  own 
minds,  and  to  their  own  satisfoction,  reduced  all  the  great 
social  problems  of  our  day  to  a  cutand-dried  condition,  such 
as  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  regarding  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Without,  however,  dwelling  longer  upon  that  point, 
let  me  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  greatest  thinkers 
who  have  dealt  with  this  subject,  what  we  call  "  politics  "  or 

•  •*  Over-Legislatiou."    (Collected  Essays*)    Herbert  Spwic  r 
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"goTernment"  is  regarded  as  a  science;  and,  what  is  more, 
as  one  of  the  most  profound  with  which  the  human  mind 
has  so  far  had  to  deal.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  to  which 
everyone  must  come,  who  sets  himself  to  its  investigation 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness. 

''The  constitution  of  a  St^e,"  says  £dmund  Burke, 
"  and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.     It  requires  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  necessities,  and  of 
the  things  which  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  various  ends  which 
are  to  be  pursued  by  the  mechanism  of  civil  institutions."* 
Again,  the  same  writer,  says :  "  The  science  of  government 
requires  experience,  and  even  more  experience  than  any 
person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  sagacious  and 
observing  he  may  be."t    And  further,  "  The  nature  of  man 
is  intricate,  the  objects  of  society  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
complexity ;  and  therefore  no  simple  disposition,  or  direc- 
tion of  power  can  be  suitable  either  to  man's  nature,  or  to 
the  quality  of  his   affairs.     When  (he  adds)   I  hear  the 
simplicity  of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boasted  of  in  any 
new  pK>litical  constitutions,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  decide  that 
the  artificers  are  grossly  ignorant  of  their  trade,  or  totally 
negligent    of   their    duty."^     A    more    modern  authority 
has  said  much  the  same  thing ;  thus  : — "  Legislation  is  so 
complex,  that  only  those  who  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
study  can  be  acquainted  with  any  considerable  part  of  it. 
The    true  method  of  approaching  a    legislative  measure 
assumes  the  form  of  a  complicated  logical  and  scientific 
proWem-'II    Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  our  fellow-men  do 
not  take  the  same  view.    Those  who  have  cast  upon  them 
the  responsibility  of  electing  the  politicians  or  legislators  of 
our  day  have  formed  their  own  opinions  ;  and,  what  is  more, 

•  **  ReAeccioos  on  the  French  Revolution."    (Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  333.) 
1 00  the  French  Revolotkia.''    (Collected  Works,  vd.  il,  p.  334.) 


•   4«  HeAectioo^  on  the  French  Revolution."    (Collected  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334.) 
4    ««  -^hc  Sc«cc  in  RcUtioa  to  Labour,"  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  p.  18. 
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placed  their  own  value  upon  their  own  abilities,  in  calculating 
the  importance  and  correctness  of  those  opinions. 

Representatives  for  parliament  appear  to  be  chosen  (if  we 
can  judge  from  the  amount  of  confidence  displayed  in  tlie 
operation)  upon  the  assumption  that  a  knowledge  of 
politics,  or  of  the  science  upon  which  they  are  based,  is  a 
matter  of  simple  intuition  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise,  or  the  correct  criticism  of  a  measure,  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  and  lightly  discharged  of  our  every-day 
duties. 

"  A  man,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  "  is  expected  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  or  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  for 
every  profession  save  criticism  and  government.  L^slators 
(he  adds,  somewhat  ironically)  are  ready-made.  Politics, 
however,  are  not  personalities;  yet  the  man  who  can  rattle 
off  a  list  of  names  and  measures,  with  the  chronological 
exactness  of  a  sporting  prophet,  recounting  the  pedigree  of 
a  horse,  is  deemed  a  politician.  .  .  .  These  personal 
data  may  be  entertaining  enough  for  gossip,  but  they  are  a 
trumpery  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  government."* 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
subject  of  direct  representation  for  the  working  man,  in 
parliament,  a  proposal  which  is,  of  necessity,  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  out  of  the  region 
of  doubt  tha  t  a  journeyman  could  lay  aside  the  tools,  with 
which  he  has  been  engaged  during  the  day  in  constructing 
a  door  or  laying  bricks,  and,  without  any  difficulty,  take  a 
really  useful  part  in  the  making  of  laws  for  his  country. 

About  two  years  ago  a  debate  took  place  upon  the 
question  of  **  Payment  of  members  of  parliament,"  among 
the  delegates  present  at  an  Intercolonial  Trades'  Union 
Congress  hdd  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  proceedings 
have  since  been  published  and  are  indeed  instructive.  One 
member  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  ''an  opportunity 

•»  Political  Speech  (Ncwcasilc-upon-Tyne,  14th  Nov.,  1885.) 
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to  men  y^o  hsA  every  quality  necessary  to  make  a  good 
kgislaior^  but  had  not  the  means  to  live  without  labour,  to 
enter  parliament''  Another  speaker  "  maintained  that  there 
were  as  good  men  to  be  found  among  the  working  classes  as 
ever  sat  in  the  legislative  assemblies."  These  speeches  were 
both  cheered ;  so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  sentiments  which 
they  expressed  met  with  general  approval. 

It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  very  seriously  entertained  by 
these  gentlemen,  if  they  were  told  that  they,  in  fact, 
possessed  very  few  of  the  requisite  qualifications ;  yet  they 
have  been  frequently  so  informed  already,  and  by  "  Liberals" 
of  considerable  authority. 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  for  instance,  in  a  lecture  on 
the  "  Political  Function  of  the  Working  Classes,"  delivered 
in  March,  1868,  to  the  London  Trades'  Council,  said,  in  his 
usual  candid  manner:  "I  tell  you  plainly  that,  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  people  were  to  manage  their  own  concerns 
they  ruver  would  he  worse  managed.  Manage  your  own 
concerns  for  yoursdves !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  ever 
make  your  own  boots  and  shoes,  or  turn  your  own  engine- 
driver  on  a  railway,  or  cut  off  your  own  leg  when  amputa- 
tion is  inevitable  ?  If  we  all  managed  our  own  concerns 
for  ourselves,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  merest 
savages.  Civilisation  simply  means  the  adjustment  of  parts 
to  the  most  efficient  hands — putting  the  round  men  in  the 
round  holes.  We  get  our  law  done  by  men  trained  all  their 
lives  to  the  work.  We  get  taught  by  professed  teachers ; 
we  have  our  armies  led  by  experienced  and  scientific 
generals ;  and  if,  in  all  things  of  life,  gseat  and  small,  we 
rely  on  men  of  special  gifts  and  attainments,  and  know  that 
even  they  can  do*  us  no  good  service,  unless  we  entrust 
them  with  full  freedom  of  action  and  concentration  of 
power,  how  can  we  venture  to  dispense  with  these  advantages, 
in  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  art  of  all — the  art  of  govern- 
3  ment  ?     What  would  be  the  result  if  the  passengers  in  a 
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train  insisted  on  turning  this  or  that  handle  of  the  engine 
in  the  course  of  the  journey ;  if  we  insisted  on  substituting 
one  drug  for  another  in  a  physician's  prescription ;  if  the 
operations  of  an  army  in  the  field  were  directed  by  the 
votes  of  the  rank  and  file  ?  Yet  (he  says)  these  are  com- 
paratively  easy  to  the  art  of  government^  especially  in  these 
days.  Of  all  quacks  (he  adds)  distrust  most  those  who  tell 
you  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  govern  such  a  country  as 
ours."*  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  one  of  the  very 
highest  authorities  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  says : 
"There  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge;  no  art  or 
applied  science,  which  may  not  be  put  in  requisition  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  government."! 

The  truth  is  that,  in  addition  to  government  being  a 
science,  and  an  extremely  complex  one,  very  little  is  under- 
stood regarding  it,  even  by  those  who  most  confidently 
profess  a  "  practical "  knowledge  of  its  principles.. 

"  In  the  great  science  of  politics,"!  says  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  "  which  investigates  the  complicated  forces,  whose 
action  and  reaction  determine  the  condition  of  oiganised 
societies  of  men,  we  are  still  standing,  as  it  were,  only  at  the 

"  "Order and  Progress^" pp.  aaS,  929. 
t  *' Influence  oT  Authority  m  Matters  of  Opinion,"  p.  173. 

i  Although  frequently  using  and  quoting  others  in  the  use  of  the  cxpressioos 
'*  science  of  pohtics,**  **  science  of  government,*  I  am  aware  that  they  are.  by  some 
authorities,  ccmaidered  incorrect.  ^  J.  S.  Mill,  forinstance,  has  said:— "The  fidence 
of  legislation  is  an  incorrect  and  misleading  expression.  L^slation  is  making  laws. 
We  do  not  talk  of  the  science  of  making  anything.  Even  the  '  science  of  govern* 
ment,'  would  be  an  objectionable  expression  were  it  not  that  'government '  ts  often 
loosely  taken  to  signify,  not  the  act  of  governing,  but  the  state  or  condition  of  bdag 
governed,  or  of  Seine  under  a  government.**  ('*  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,"  p.  136.)  with  the  greatest  respect  for  so  high  an  authority,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  word  "  government,"  when  coupled  with  the  word  "  sdence,"  is  moie 
often  used  to  signify  th^  body  of  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  "  order  and  pro* 
gres^"  of  mankind,  and li  knowledge  of  which  isessenti|I  to  the  succes^fal  govern- 
ment of  a  people.  A  knowledge  oTthe  sci«ice  of  astronomy,  or  of  some  portion  of  it, 
is  essential  to  a  practice  of  the  art  of  navigation.  A  knowledge  of  the^  science  of 
sociobgy.  and  of  the  other  sdeoces  which  are  subordinate  to  it  (biology  and 
sociology)  are  equalljr  essential  to  the  art  of  government.  I  venture  to  think^  there* 
fore,  that  the  exprefision  "science  of  government  "  is  rather  intended  to  signify  that 
body  of  laws  included  in  sociology)  upon  which  government  depends.  That  is, 
evioently,  the  sense  in  which  Burke  uses  it,  for,  he  says,  it  requires  *'a  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  human  necessities."  I  shall  henceforth  use  the  expressaoo 
"science  of  governrooit,"  as  signifying  the  science  of  the  body  of  laws  upon  which 
good  government  depends.  Sir  Geo.  Q>mewall  Lewis,  in  his  '*  Treatise  on  Politics** 
(voU  it.,  p.  133),  has  spoken  of  "  the  ici«ice  <^  the  natural  laws,  which  regufats  th* 
condition  of  nations,  and  determine  their  proq;>ority,  decline,  ox  stagnatioo." 
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break  of  day."*  Can  we  then,  in  the  face  of  these  reflec- 
tions, fortified,  as  they  are,  by  endless  authorities,  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  a  law- 
maker, or,  as  he  is  glibly  called,  a  "  politician,"  call  for  a 
special  training,  at  least  as  difficult  and  laborious  as  that 
needed  in  other  professions  ?  Mill  was  of  opinion  that 
"  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  intellectual  work,  which  so 
much  needs  to  be  done,  not  <»ily  by  experienced  and 
exercised  minds,  but  by  minds  trained  to  the  task  through 
iong  and  laborwus  study^  as  the  business  of  making  laws  ;t 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  is  of  much  the  same  opinion,  as  are 
indeed  all  writers  of  eminence  on  the  subject  "  If,"  says 
Mr.  Cowen,  "the  science  of  legislation  is  to  be  learnt,  it  must 
be  cultivated.  No  man  can  do  this  in  a  day.  It  must  be 
the  iabtmr  of  yearSy  and  to  that  labour  must  be  brought  the 
powers  of  a  mind,  prepared  by  previous  training,  and 
strengthened  by  preliminary  discipline."! 

However  government  may  have  been  regarded  in  the 
past,  by  students  of  history  and  others,  who  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  no  past  govern- 
ments have  thought  fit,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined,  to  be 
guided  by  the  true  principles  which  underlie  it.  "  If  (says 
Humbolt)  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  political  organiza- 
tions, we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  in  the  case  of 
any  one  of  them,  the  exact  limits  to  which  its  activity  was 


•  **  Reign  of  Law,"  p.  384. 
t  *'  RMvctentative  Government,"  p.  30. 

i  '*Poutical  Speech"  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  November  14,  188^.  Note.— Mr. 
Stnley  Jevoos  goes  into  ooosidenible  detail  on  this  point :— '*  At  whatever  the 
legislator  aums,  he  must  consnh  all  those  sciences  whose  probabilities  bear  upon 
this  end.  If,  for  instance,  the  matter  under  consideration  be  colliery  explosions, 
sni^Moed  to  arise  from  the  firing  of  shots  or  blasts,  there  is  (i)  the  probability  that 
the  blasting  is  really  the  cause  of  the  explosion  ;  (a)  the  probabiUty  that  nxH« 
efficient  ventilation  would  render  the  blasting  harmless ;  (3)  that,  u  gunpowder 
were  prohibited,  compressed  air  or  some  other  agent  would  be  brought  into  successful 
operation  ;  (4)  tnat  if  blasting  were  confined  to  the  nighttime  the  mines  could  still 
be  worked  ;  and  so  forth,  until  we  come  finally  to  the  probaUlity  that  if  the  mines 
in  qaestion  were  actually  thrown  out  of  use,  more  harm  than  good  would  result. 
Thtt  legislator  (he  adds)  must  look  at  such  questions  in  an  all-round  manner.  He  is 
ndther  chemist,  oor  physicist,  nor  phyncian,  nor  economist,  nor  moralist,  but  ail  of 
tluu  in  some  degree,  and  tomethinf  more  as  well,  in  the  sense  that  he  must  gather, 
to  a  focus,  the  conuriex  calculus  of  probatnlities,  the  dau  of  which  are  suf^ied  by 
the  separate  investigators."    ("  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour,"  p.  39.) 
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conformed,  because  we  discover,  in  none^  the  systematic 
working  out  of  any  deliberate  scheme,  grounded  on  a 
certain  basis  of  principle."*  "  There  is  (says  Mill)  no 
recognised  principle  by  which  the  propriety  of  government 
interference  is  customarily  tested"! 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  these  statements  regarding  the 
scientific  side  of  politics,  and  its  complexity  and  pro- 
fundity as  a  study,  require  some  support  in  the  nature  of 
fects.  One  might,  to  that,  reply  that  such  authorities  should 
be  conclusive  in  themselves ;  but  it  is 'unnecessary  to  take 
refuge  in  such  an  answer,  for  the  same  writers  have  given 
sound  reasons  and  facts  for  their  conclusions,  and  some  of 
the  latter  are  indeed  somewhat  startling.  In  the  first  place 
the  effect  of  measures  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  different  to  that 
which  has  been  aimed  at  and  expected.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  an  extremely  difHcult  matter  to  calculate  the  number  of 
legislative  disappointments  which  have  resulted  in  our  own 
history,  by  reason  of  this  want  of  political  knowledge ;  or 
the  amount  of  harm  which  has,  at  different  times,  been 
inflicted  upon  society,  as  the  result  of  abortive  attempts  at 
statesmanship.  "  Every  great  reform,"  says  Buckle,  "  which 
has  been  effected,  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something 
new,  but  in  undoing  something  old.  The  most  valuable 
additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments  destruc- 
tive of  preceding  legislation,  and  the  best  laws  which  have 
been  passed  have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws 
were  repealed.  .  .  .  We  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers  as 
a  class  ;  for  since  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  legis- 
lation are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation,  it  is 

*  **  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government "  (WUhelm  von  Humboldt),  p.  5. 
t  **  On  Liberty,"  p.  5.    Note.— Mr.  Sunley  Jevons  has  adopted  tne  very  <" 


(though  ultimattly  true)  maxim  that  "  anvthins  is  right  and  expedient  whi<£  adds 
to  the  sum  of  happiness  of  the  community ;  but  he  clearly^  sees  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  liable  to  arise  from  its  ha^ty  application  to  legislative  proposals.  **  It  is  not 
(he  says)  sufficient  to  show,  by  direct  experiment,  or  other  incontestable  evidence, 
that  an  additioH  of  happiness  is  made.  We  must  also  assure  ourselves  that  there  is 
no  tquivaltHt  or  gtfattr  s$thtractioH  of  happiness— a  subtraction  which  may  take 
effect  either  as  regards  other  Mo^U  or  SMhuqutnt  timts.  This  (he  adds)  it  need 
hardly  be  said  is  a  more  dimcult  matter."    ("The  State  in.  Relation  tq  Labour," 

e-«8.) 
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dear  that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their  side.  It 
is  clear  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  cannot  be  due  to 
those  who^  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have  done  so 
much  harm  that  their  successors  are  considered  benefac- 
tors, simply  because  they  reveru  their  policy,  and,  thus, 
restore  affiiirs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  haoe  remained 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  <m  in  the  course  which 
the  wants  of  society  required."*  Again,  "  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  history  of  the  commercial  legislation 
of  Europe  presents  every  possible  contrivance  for  hampering 
the  energies  of  commerce."!  "  For  no  government  having 
recognised  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is  that  every  govern- 
ment has  inflicted,  on  its  subjects,  great  injuries,  and  has 
done  this,  nearly  always,  with  the  best  intentions."} 

Here  is  an  even  stronger  piece  of  evidence.  "  It  would 
be  easy  to  push  the  enquiry  still  further,  and  to  show  how 
l^slators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to  protect  some 
particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  particular  principles, 
have,  not  only  ^ed,  but  have  brought  about  results, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  propo5ed."1I 

If  £acts  are  needed  we  have  not  far  to  go  for  them.  In  a 
paper  read  to  the  Statistical  Society,  in  May  1873,  Mr. 
Janson,  vice-president  of  the  Law  Society,  affirmed  that, 
"from  the  Statute  of  Merton  (20  Henry  III.),  to  the  end  of 
1872,  there  had  been  pkssed  18,110  public  acts,  of  which 
he  estimated  that  four-fifths  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
repealedJ*%  Nor  is  this  very  strong  evidence  of  the  ignorance 
of  legislators  confined  to  remote  times.  Mr.  Spencer  has 
himself  ascertained  that  (speaking  of  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote)  '*  in  the  last  three  sessions  of  tl^  English  parliament 
there  have  been  totally  repealed  650  acts  belonging  to 
the  ptesent  reign  alone  "\\ 


•  History  of  CivUifuition,"  voL  i.tpp.  276-7.  t  "  HtsCofy  of  Civilisatioo,"  voL 

pp.  276-7.  i  "  History  of  Civilisaton,"  vol.  i.,  p.  aSi.  IF  "  History  of 

aUsation,   voL  L ,  p.  283.  f  "  Man  vtrsms  The  Stale."    Herbert  Speocer,  p.  50. 

'  Man  v€fs$ts  l*hc  State,"  p.  50. 
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Can  one  doubt,  then,  the  soundness  of  the  contention 
that  the  science  of  government  is  not  the  very  simple 
study  which  most  people  imagine,  but  a  science,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  involving  a  knowledge,  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  "  of  human  nature  and 
human  necessities,"  and  of  whatever  other  laws  may 
regulate  the  operations  and  prospects  of  the  numerous  and 
varied  in^tutions  grown  and  growing  up  around  us  as  a  part 
of  our  social  organisation  ?  If,  then,  politics  are  a  science, 
surely  ihey  should  be  so  treated,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  in 
the  haphazard  immethodical  manner  adopted  towards  them 
by  the  bulk  of  our  fellow-men. 

Now,  true  Liberalism,  as  I  understand  it,  is  based  on 
scientific  considerations.  It  has  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
all  who  comimse  the  state ;  not  only  for  their  immediate 
happiness,  nor  for  the  happiness  of  the  present  generation 
exclusively.  It  looks  rather  to  the  happiness  immediate  and 
remote;  and  of  the  race  rather  than  of  any  single  generation. 
Aristode  says :  **  Since,  in  every  art  and  science,  the  end 
aimed  at  is  always  good,  the  greaUst  good  \s  particularly  the 
end  of  that  which  is  the  most  excellent  of  all,  and  this  is  the 
political  science."* 

Bentham  has  defined  the  object  of  legislation  to  be  the 
"greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "  Social  Statics,"  has  contended  that 
such  a  definition  brings  one  no  nearer  than  before  to  the 
point  sought  to  be  defined.!  The  word  "happiness" 
has  certainly  many  objections,  for  it  does  not,  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  bear  the  interpretation  of  the 
"greatest  good"    It  might,  and  probably  does  mean,  to 

*  "  Politics/'  book  iii.,  chap.  12. 

t  When  Macaulay  was  cridctsiag  the  essay  on  Government  by  the  elder  Mill,  in  the 
Edinburf^  Remtw^  he  said  of  Bentham  s  definition  of  the  end  of^  government, 
which  Mill  had  quoted,  that  it  was  "  iax  less  precise  than  that  which  bin  the  mouths 
of  the  vulsar,"  and  added,  "  The  first  man  with  whom  Mr.  Mill  mav  travel  in  a  stage- 
coach, will  tell  him  that  government  exists  for  the  protection  ot  the  persons  and 
property  of  men.**  (Essay  on  "  Mill  on  Government,"  March,  1829.  Edinimrgk 
Rfview.') 
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many  men,  a  "short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  which  is 
certainly  not  "good"  in  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  used 
the  word.  A  wise  government  must,  as  I  haye  said,  have 
regard  to  the  real  good  of  its  subjects,  and  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  whole  race,  one  generation  only  of  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  govern. 

How  best  is  that  good  to  be  considered  ?  Not,  certainly, 
by  "  feasting  and  wine  bibbing,"  nor,  indeed,  by  carelessly 
expending  the  wealth  of  a  state  over  any  single  generation 
or  age.  Every  government  has  entrusted  to  it  the  charge  of 
a  great  inheritance,  which  has  to  be  handed  on,  again,  to 
its  successors.  If  we  were  asked  how  any  individual  should 
live  the  most  worthy  and  successful  life  possible,  we  should 
all  agree  tolerably  well  in  our  answer ;  but  the  multiplication 
of  individuals  somewhat  complicates  the  problem. 

A  government  should,  no  doubt,  aim  at  the  ultimate  as 
well  as  the  immediate  happiness  of  the  whcle  people.  But 
bow  is  this  to  be  attained?  That  is  the  great  problem 
whkh,  in  different  forms,  every  legislator  is  called  upon  to 
assist  in  solving.  Men  will  of  course  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  attain  success.* 

At  the  outset,  we  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  human 
nature  in  order  that  we  may  first  ascertain  what  it  is  that  is 
to  be  governed.     Man,  as  an  individual,  is  the  real  starting- 
point,  and  a  study    of  the  individual    is  preliminary   to 
a    study    of   the    group,    which    we    call    society.     "To 
me,"    says   Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  "politics  are  the  science 
of  mundane  existence.     The  starting-point  is  the  individual, 
&ee   and  self-centred."    Before  all  things,  man    must  see 
that   he  lives,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  he 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  by  his  fellow-men.     His  first  want, 
therefore,  is  security  to  the  person.     From  this  want  springs 

»  Sir  T*.  Erskinc  May,  in  the  interestins  preface  to  his  "Democracy  in  Europe," 
sxf%  :  "It  should  be  the.  aim  of  enlightened  statesmen  to  prepare  society  for  iui 
imcrmMsimg^  respotuibiliiies ;  to  educate  the  people,  to  train  them  in  the  ways  of 
/rwi^tm  i  to  entrust  them  with  larger  franchises ;  to  reform  the  laws,  and  to  bring 
>iw>  2r»v«mnacnt  of  the  sUte  into  harmony  with  the  judgment  of  its  tut  test  citit€Hs7 
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the  necessity  for  the  fistmily  or  tribal  combination,  by 
which  that  security  is,  to  some  extent,  obtained.  It  is,  next, 
essential  that  he  shall  have  food.  If  he  live  in  any  but  a 
tropical  climate,  he  stands  in  almost  equal  need  of  clothing 
and  shelter  from  the  elements.  In  a  primitive  state  of 
society,  the  greater  part  of  a  man's  time  is  occupied  over 
these  three  wants,  especially  if  he  have  offspring.  In 
primitive  society,  men  are  also  liable  to  famine,  arising  from 
failure  in  crops,  failure  in  sport,  or  from  illness  and  conse- 
quent inability  to  follow  the  daily  calling.  Man  too,  being 
naturally  dbinclined  to  exertion,  will  not,  voluntarily, 
undergo  more  toil  than  is  necessary  to  acquire  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  himself,  and  of  those  who  have  claims 
upon  him.  From  this,  it  follows  that,  in  a  primitive  state  of 
living,  men  will  not,  without  good  reason,  provide  for  the 
waiits  of  others,  unless  such  as  nature  has  bound  to  them  by, 
what  we  term,  "  ties  of  affection,"  "  love,"  etc.  In  all  com- 
munities, men  are  forced  to  either  make  provision  for 
emergencies,  or,  as  an  alternative,  suffer  the  consequences. 
In  less  civilised  communities,  where  food  or  material  for 
clothing  are  obtainable  only  at  certain  seasons,  the  more 
provident  take  care,  and  the  less  provident  are  forced  to  lay 
by  more  than  sufficient  for  their  immmediate  wants.  Upon 
those  who  systematically  neglect  such  providence,  the  law 
of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest "  inevitably  operates,  unless, 
indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  now-a-days,  society  offers 
encouragement  to  improvidence.  From  the  above  condition 
of  things  accumulation  results,  and,  thereupon,  a  new 
necessity  arises — that  of  preventing  such  accumulations 
from  being  taken  by  those  who  are,  either  too  lazy,  or 
too  improvident  to  adopt  similar  precautions  for  them- 
selves. 

Here  therefore,  in  the  very  infancy  of  society,  there  arises 
the  necessity  (life,  even,  depending  on  it),  for  "  security  for 
property."    These  may,  therefore,   be  rightly  termed  the 
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first  duties  of  government^—"  security  to  the  person "  and 
•*  security  for  property." 

"  Without  security  of  property,  and  freedom  to  engage  in 
every  employment,  not  hurtful  to  others,  society  can  make 
no  considerable  advances."*  "  Therefore,"  adds  the  same 
writer,  "  we  have,  firsts  to  consider  the  means  of  obtaining 
security,  and  protection."!  "The  great  and  chief  end," 
says  IxxJce,  "  of  men's  uniting  into  commonwealths,  and 
putting  themselves  under  government,  is  the  preservation  of 
their  property."! 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  in  thus  regarding  this  principle 
as  paramount.  The  safety  of  society  depends  upon  accumu- 
lation. The  uncompromising  character  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  a  principle  firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  every 
observant  person ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  noteworthy 
&ct  that,  though  many  of  our  fellow-beings  honestly  believe 
that  supernatural  interference  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  natural  operation  of  those  laws,  in  answer  to  human 
requests,  yet,  those  very  persons  neglect  no  effort  to  resist 
or  divert  the  operation  of  the  laws  themselves,  by  natural 
means.f  Man,  in  a  primitive  condition,  is  liable  to  a 
hundred  and  one  dangers,  of  which  famine  is  the  most  terrible. 
Where  any  tribe,  or  larger  community  of  men,  is  content  to 
depend,  for  food  and  clothing,  upon  that  which  can  be 
obtained  from  day  to  day,  its  members  are  in  constant  danger 
of  this  greatest  of  all  calamities,  and,  while  such  a  possibility 
is  impending,  no  feeling  of  safety  or  security  can  exist  in  the 
minds  of  those  over  whom  the  danger  hangs.  Hence 
follows    the    importance    of    this    particular    function    of 

*  **  Prindptes  of  Political  Economy,"  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  264. 

t  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  364. 

\  *'  T«ro  Treatises  on  Govenuaent,"  chap.  6. 

\  It  has  hecn  ingeniously  observed  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  setting 
apart  a  special  dav  for  thanlc^ving  purposes  on  the  recovery  of  health  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  tne  medical  man  who  had  attended  his  Royal  Highness  was 
knighted  for  the  skill  he  had  displayed. 
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government — the  giving  security  to  property  ;*.  and,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  it  may  be  also  said  that  the  extent  of  hap- 
piness of  a  people  will  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
extent  of  its  accumulation,  since  it  will  be,  thus,  the 
farther  removed  from  the  condition  of  danger  which  famine 
would  entail.  Accumulation,  therefore,  and  human  happi> 
ness  itself,  depend  upon  security  for  property. 

Having  then  obtained  this  security  for  the  person  and  for 
whatever  food  or  property  may  be  acquired,  and  seeing 
further  that,  vp  to  a  certain  pointy  the  greater  the  accumula- 
tion, the  greater  the  happiness,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enquire  what  is  the  next  want  for  which  society  calls.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  "freedom."  Now,  why  is  freedom,  or 
liberty  a  necessity  among  men,  and  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
expression  ? 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  answers  the  question  for  us  from 
first  principles.  "Animal  life,"  he  says,  "involves  waste; 
waste  must  be  met  by  repair;  repair  implies  nutrition. 
Again,  nutrition  pre-supposes  obtainment  of  food ;  food 
cannot  be  got  without  powers  of  prehension,  and  usually  of 
locomotion ;  and  that  these  powers  may  achieve  their  ends, 
there  must  be  freedom  to  move  about.  If  you  shut  up  an 
animal  in  a  small  space,  or  tie  its  limbs  together,  or  take 
from  it  the  food  it  has  procured,  you  eventually,  by  per- 
sistence in  one  or  other  of  these  courses,  cause  its  death. 
Passing  a  certain  point,  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
requirements  is  fatal.  And  all  this,  which  holds  of  the 
higher  animals  at  large,  of  course,  holds  of  man.^t 

Without  freedom,  it  is  obvious  that  man  could  not  choose 
the  time,  place,  means,  or  methods  of  obtaining  the  require- 
ments of  life ;  and,  as   I   shall  show  hereafter,  the  more 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  classified  in  the  order  of  ibeir  importance  what  he  calls 
**  the  leading  kinds  of  activity  which  constitute  human  life."  He  places,  first,  thoae 
activities  which  directly  minister  to  self-preservation,  viz.,  the  actions  and  precautions 
by  which  from  moment  to  moment  we  secure  personal  safety  ;  second,  those  which  by 
securing  the  necessities  of  life  indirectly  minister  to  self-preservation.  ("  Education, 
Physical.  Moral,  and  Intellectual."  p.  9.) 
t  "  Man  rffTN/  'fhe  Sute,"  p.  ofi 
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crowded  a  community  becomes,  and  the  more  artificial  the 
condition  of  living  within  it,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
freedom  to  the  individual,  upon  whom  depends  the 
responsibility  of  a  livelihood  for  himself,  and  perhaps  for 
others.  Therefore,  as  Locke  says,  "  the  end  of  law  is  not 
to  abolish,  or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and  enlargje  freedom.^^* 
The  argument  stands  thus :  The  object  of  man  (upon  which 
all  sane  people  must  be  agreed)  b  to  be  happy.  The  first 
essential  to  that  end  is  that  he  may  live.  In  order  to  live, 
others  must  be  prevented  from  killing  him.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  "  security  for  the  person."  To  maintain  life 
the  body  must  be  nourished.  Food,  therefore,  is  essential ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  uncertainty  of  supply  of  food 
renders  life  precarious,  it  is  also  essential,  to  man's  contmuance 
of  life,  that  he  should  accumulate.  Security  is  essential 
to  accumulation,  for  without  it  man  would  have  no 
encouragement  to  accumulate.  Security,  however,  being 
obtained  by  common  consent  and  common  assistance,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  offer  every  additional  eneourazement 
to  accumulation.  A  certain  amount  of  freedom  is 
indispensable  to  that  end,  and  beyond  that,  the  greater  the 
freedom,  the  greater  the  chances  of  accumulation,  provided 
that  the  freedom  be  sufficiently  limited  to  enable  every 
member  of  the  community  to  enjoy  the  same  protection 
and  security ;  that  is  to  say,  "  the  liberty  of  each,  limited 
only  by  the  like  liberty  of  all."t 

Let  us  pass  away  now  from  these  considerations  regarding 
a  primitive  condition  of  society,  to  those  regarding  a  more 
advanced  form.  In  the  latter,  the  necessity  for  freedom 
becomes,  as  I  have  said,  even  greater  than  in  the  former. 
With  an  advanced  civilisation  comes  division  of  labour,  and 
the  much  more  elaborate  requirements  of  our  daily  life.  It 
becomes  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  individual  to 
live  as   he  might  do  in  a  primitive  community.     All  the 

::•  •*  Tiw>  Treatises  on  Government,"  chap.  6. 
t  "  Social  Statics." 
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circumstances  which  surround  him  combine  to  force  hnn 
into  the  more  artificial  and  complex  mode  of  existence. 
He  is  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  the  acquirement  of 
some  special  knowledge,  possibly  very  indirectly  connected 
with  the  production  of  food,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the 
means  of  livelihood ;  for,  having  had  afforded  to  him,  by 
society,  some  guarantee  regarding  the  safety  of  his  person, 
he  is  compelled  to  effect  an  exchange,  with  some  other 
member  of  society,  of  his  special  knowledge  for  a  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  for  some  other  medium  by  which 
those  necessaries  can  be  obtained  from  a  third  person.  On 
account  of  the  adoption  by  society  of  the  principle  of 
"division  of  labour,"  he  finds  himself  unable  to  produce 
these  necessaries  for  himself,  and  he  is  thus  forced  to  devote 
himself  to  some  occupation  which  will  be  most  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  exchange  with  his  fellow-citizens.  Every 
individual  needs,  then,  the  fullest  freedom  to  choose  that 
occupation  for  which,  his  nature  and  abilities  best  suit  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  exchange- 
able value  with  which  to  purchase  those  necessaries  of  life. 
Moreover,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  generally  rendering 
oneself  and  one's  belongings  comfortable  in  life,  are  only  a 
small  part  of  man's  mission.  To  have  secured  such  ends  is 
certainly  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen,  and  security  and 
liberty  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  that  they  may  be 
attained.  But  man  has  other  wants  besides  the  mere  bodily 
ones.  With  leisure,  and  the  opportunities  for  reflection, 
such  as  are,  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  in  our  present 
civilisation,  there  come  desires,  even  yearnings,  for  £ar  higher 

'  satisfactions.  According  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds, 
or  the  nature  of  the  early  training  which  we  have  under- 
gone, we  find  ourselves  inclining  in  the  direction  of  certain 
occupations,  accomplishments,  or  amusements.  One  dis- 
covers,  and   finds    pleasure   in   cultivating  a    faculty    for 

•  painting  ;  another  for  literature ;  a  third  for  music     One  is 
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kd,  by  the  bent  of  his  mind,  into  the  mazes  of  philosophy 
and    abstract    speculation;     another     finds     pleasure    in 
mechanics;    while    a    third    is    drawn   to  the  study    of 
nature,   either  in    the    direction    of   astronomy,  geology, 
ar,    may    be,    natural    history.     Many    are    content    to 
concentrate    their    attention,    wholly,     upon    the     happi- 
ness and  improvement  of  their  fellow-beings,  while  others 
prefer   to  leave  the  busy  haunts  of   men  and  lead  the 
life     of    a    recluse,    in    some    occupation    of    a    more 
primitive  character.     As  Joseph   Cowen  has  said,  "Every 
human  being  has  an  organisation  peculiar  to  himself.      He 
has  his  own  life  to  live,  his  own  work  to  do,  and  no  one  can 
live  the  one  or  do  the  other  for  him.     It  is  with  man  as  with 
nature.      Each  plant  grows  by  itself,  in  the  sunshine  or  the 
shade.     The  thistle  gives  no  laws  to  the  convolvulus.     The 
oak  and  the  willow  have  their  different  growths ;  the  rose 
and  the  daisy  their  different  forms  and  hues.     But  each  has 
its  separate  function,  and  each  its  distinctive  beauty.     In 
humanity  there  is  the  same  unbounded  diversity..    So  all 
men,  however  different  their  capacity,  should  have  equal 
liberty  of  germination.     The  same  sun  warms  them,  and  the 
same  wind  breathes  to  them  melodiously.     Let  each  have 
the  space  and  the  culture  most  fitted  for  the  unchecked  un- 
folding of  his  powers.     One  man  is  a  heretic ;  another  is 
orthodox.  Give  both  equal  liberty  to  preach  their  doctrines.  "* 
This  liberty  to  open  up  one's  individuality  is  not  for  one  only, 
or  for  any  particular  class.     It  is  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  all.   The  race,  the  nation,  the  city,  the  village,  are  made  up 
of  individuals,  all,  if  we  could  but  ascertain,  possessing,  and 
desiring  the  realisation  of,  some  ideal      The  liberty  to 
"follow  up"  that  ideal  is  essential  to. individual  happiness 
and,  therefore,  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  of  which  the 
individuals  are  but  the  units.      "  That  a  good  man  be  *  free,' 
as  we  call  it — be  permitted  to  unfold  himself,  in  works  of 

*  speech :  **  Political  Principles,"  Nov.  16,  1885. 
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goodness  and  nobleness — is,"  says  Carlyle,  "  surely  a  blessing 
to  hira,  immense  and  indispensable— to  him  and  to  those 
about  him."*  "  Reason  cannot  desire  for  man  any  other 
condition  than  that  in  which  each  individual,  not  only  enjoys 
the  most  absolute  freedom  of  developing  himself  by  his  own 
energies,  in  his  perfect  individuality,  but  in  which  external 
nature  even  is  left  unfashioned  by  any  human  agency,  but 
only  receives  the  impress  given  to  it  by  each  individual,  of 
himself  and  his  own  freewill,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
wants  and  instincts,  and  restricted  only  by  the  limits  of  his 
powers  and  his  rights."  So  says  the  famous  Von  Humbolt,t 
and  he  adds  that  this  principle  '*  must,  therefore,  be  the  dasis 
of  every  political  syitem,^^\  Such  a  principle  would  secure  what 
Joseph  Cowen  calls  "  a  clear  and  equal  course,"  so  that 
victory  might  go  "  to  the  wisest  and  the  best."  By  it,  the 
paths  are  opened  up  to  wealth,  success,  honour,  fame,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  worth  man's  aspirations.  "  Personal  liberty," 
says  Cowen  again,  "  develops  individual  energy,  and  raises 
the  level  of  human  dignity,  by  inspiring,  in  it,  sentiments  of 
self-reliance. "H  "  Every  human  being,"  he  repeats,  "  has  a 
quality  peculiar  to  himself,  that  distinguishes  him  from  every 
other  human  being  that  has  been,  that  is,  or  will  be.  Those 
distinctive  qualities  constitute  his  character,  and  his  life.  To 
develop  those  attributes — moral,  intellectual,  and  physical, 
— is  his  mission.  To  accomplish  this  mission,  he  requires 
freedom,  without  which  there  can  be  no  responsibility,  and 
equality,  without  which,  liberty  is  a  deception."§  Hear,  too, 
what  Mr.  Bright  has  said  upon  the  same  subject : — "  Do  you 
not  know  that  all  progress  comes  from  successful  and  peace- 
ful industry,  and  that,  upon  it,  is  based  your  superstructure 
of  education,  of  morals,  of  self-respect  among  your  people, 
as  well  as  every  measure  for  extending  and  consolidating 

•  "  MisscelUneous  Essays,"  voL  vii.,  ^.  206.        \  "  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Govern- 
meot/'  p.  18.  \  "Sphere  and  Dtities  of  Goremment,"  p.   18.         If  Speech  : 

"  Political  Principles,"  Nov.  16,  1885.        I  "Speech  :  "Political  Principles,    Nov. 
16,  1885. 
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freedom  in  your  institutions."*  "  For  liberty,"  says  Burke 
"  is  a  good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  lessened.  It 
is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the  first  order,  but  the  vital 
spring  and  energy  of  the  state  itself,  which  has  just  so 
much  life  and  vigour,  as  there  is  liberty  in  it."t  '^^is 
principle  of  liberty  is  no  new  doctrine,  though  it  has  been 
preached  in  vain,  in  many  ages,  an(f  in  many  lands. 
Aristotle  dwelt  upon  it  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago, 
whilst  Eastern  nations  lay  mouldering  into  oblivion,  for  want 
of  it 

Having  defined  a  democracy  to  be  "a  state  where  the 
freemen  and  the  poor,  being  the  majority,  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  the  state,"  as  distinguished  from  an 
oligarchy,  in  which  "  the  rich  and  those  of  noble  family  being 
few,  possess  it,"  he  adds :  "  The  very  foundation  of  a  demo- 
cratical  state  vslibirtyj*  And,  further,  a  criterion  of  that  state 
is  "  that  everyone  may  live  as  he  likes^  for  this  is  a  right 
peculiar  to  liberty,  since  he  is  a  slave  who  must  live  as 
he  likes  not."  %  Just  as  history,  the  record  of  all  political 
experiments,  shows  what  liberty  has  accomplished  for  those 
who  enjoyed  its  many  and  great  blessings,  so  it  discloses 
the  melancholy  existence  and  end  of  nations,  which  expired 
for  want  of  it.  "The  nations,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"  which  have  enjoyed  the  highest  freedom,  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  rarest  treasures  of  intellectual  wealth,  and,  to  them 
we  owe  a  large  measure  of  our  own  civilisation.  The  history  of 
their  liberties  will  be  found  concurrent  with  the  history  of 
their  greatest  achievements  in  oratory,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  In  short,  the  history  of  civilisation  is  the  history  of 
freedom." If  But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  picture? 
What  is  the  history  of  those  countries  in  which  this  great 
principle,  this  great  motive  power  in  human  nature  has  been 
ignored,  and,  as  it  were,  stifled  out  of  existence  ?   The  same 

•  Speech:  "Foreign  Policy)"  Oct.  39,  1858.  ^  t  " Letter  on  the  Affairs  of 
America,"  1777,  Works,  vol.  il,  p.  31.  \  **  Politics.*'    Book  iv.,  chap.  4.    Book 

vi.,  chap.  a.        H  "  Democracy  in  Europe,"  vol.  i.,  o.  22. 
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authority,  whose  opinion  in  the  fields  of  comparative 
politics  and  comparative  history,  is  of  high  value,  says, 
of  the  Asiatic  mind :  "  It  has  failed  to  reach  the  mental 
elevation  of  the  West.  It  has  proved  itself  inferior  in  religion, 
In  morals,  in  science,  and  the  arts  ;  and  above  all,  in  freedom, 
and  the  art  of  government.  Not  only  has  liberty  been 
practically  unknown  through  thousands  of  years :  it  has  been 
even  ignored  in  theory.  Never  did  the  founders  of  Eastern 
religions,  or  lawgivers,  or  philosophers,  dream  of  it  Not 
a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas  concerning  freedom, 
or  national  rights.  The  Buddhists,  indeed,  favoured  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal ;  but  it  was  barren,  until 
quickened,  a  thousand  years  later,  by  Christian  faith ;  and 
wherever  Buddhism  has  flourished,  first  in  India,  and,  after- 
wards, in  China,  Japan,  and  Eastern  Asia,  liberty  has  been 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  races  who  have  embraced  that 
religion.  Not  even  in  Indian  poetry  or  song  is  utterance 
given  to  any  sentiment  of  liberty."  *  Let  us  now  examine 
the  nature  of  this  great  national  characteristic,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  has  been  said.  What  is  liberty  ? 
Where  does  it  begin  ?  and  what  are  its  limits,  if  it  has  any  ? 

The  word  in  its  primary  signification  means  "  freedom  to 
do  as  one  wishes;  freedom  from  restraint."  That  is,  in 
fact,  the  condition  of  primitive  man,  before  such  a  thing  as 
"law"  is  known.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  condition  of  the 
animal  world,  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  primitive  man,  to 
one  limitation  only,  viz.,  physical  capability. 

It  requires  no  explanation  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
meaning  which  attaches  to  the  word,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  being  here  advocated.  Under  such  conditions,  society 
would  be  impossible  —would  become  anarchical  We  have 
already  seen  that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
happiness  and  progress  of  humanity,  when  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  savage,  is  "security,"  whether  of  the  person,  or  of 

*  *'  Democracy  in  Europe,"  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 
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vbat  is  tenned  **property."  This  security  is  not  compatible 
with  such  an  extended  and  unqualified  liberty.  To  be  able 
to  "  do  as  one  wished  " — to  be  "  free  from  restraint " — ^would 
mean  to  be  allowed  to  injure  or  destroy  others,  whose 
existence  or  presence  was  objectionable.  It  would  mean 
one  man  being  allowed  to  take  the  property  of  another, 
merely  because  he  enjoyed  superior  physique.  It  would, 
as  I  have  said,  mean  anarchy,  and,  if  not  mutual  destruction, 
certainly  mutual  injury — ^social  stagnation  and  disorganisa- 
tion. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  kind  or  extent  of  liberty, 
which  is  calculated  to  encourage  industry  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  which  is 
essential  to  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  people, 
is  not  that  which  is  signified  by  the  word  in  its  primary 
meaning.  We  must  look  for  the  true  signification  in  the 
same  source,  but  subject  to  certain  important  limitations. 
Liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  it,  and  in  which 
I  take  it  to  be  used  by  those  writers  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  means  "  the  fireedom  to  do  as  one  wishes ;  freedom 
from  restraint — subject  to  the  same  or  equal  freedom  in  our 
fiUotus*^  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
"the  liberty  of  each,  limited  only  by  the  like  liberty  of 
alL" 

Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
"  Political  Terms,"  says,  "  Persons  who  speak  of  liberty  in 
general ;  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  ;  of  the  cause  of  liberty, 
may  be  understood  to  use  the  word  to  denote  an  immunity 
or  exemption  from  certain  restrictions,  which  they  consider 
as  pernicious  to  society,***  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  that 
liberty  is  "  security  against  wrong**  and  Blackstone  defines 
it  thus:^"  Political  or  civil  liberty  ...  is  no  other  than 
natural  liberty,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  no 
further),   as  is  necessary  and    expedient  for   the   general 

*  "  Remarks  oo  Political  Terms,"  1832,  p.  30a. 
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advantage  of  the  public,^^  This  definition  leates,  unexplained, 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  "necessary  and  expedient''  to 
restrain  "  natural  liberty,"  by  human  laws,  for  "  the  general 
advantage  of  the  general  public"  It  is  sufficiently  clear, 
however,  from  it,  and  the  preceding  observations,  that  the 
liberty  which  men  originally  possessed  should  be  lessened 
only  so  far  as  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive  by  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
man's  progress  and  development — that  in  order  to  obtain  for 
a  community  the  largest  aggregate  amount  of  happiness^ 
each  member  of  it  should  have  secured  to  him  the  most 
absolute  freedom  or  liberty  ;  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as 
are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  equal  freedom  or  liberty  to  all 
other  members.  And  this  I  contend  is  the  true  principle  of 
"  Liberalism,"  vfl^ether  tested  by  the  light  of  the  sociological 
science,  or  by  the  political  history  of  our  race. 

Having  then  ascertained  the  true  principle  upon  which 
this  particular  school  of  politics  is  founded,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  still  further,  what  are  its  functions  in  regard  to 
practical  legislation.  If  it  were  about  to  be  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  a  newly  constituted  society,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued.  Seeing  that  the  units  of  such  a  community  are, 
in  a  primitive  state,  in  possession  of  absolute  freedom, 
limited  only  by  the  physicjil  capabilities  of  each,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  enact  laws  which  would 
prevent  any  one  or  more  of  such  units  from  depriving  any 
other  one  or  more  of  their  fellows  of  the  same  amount  of 
liberty  enjoyed  by  himself  or  themselves.      It  would  be 

•  "Commentaries,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  500.  Note.— I  have,  in  a  subsequent  cha|>ter,  dealt 
with  the  somewhat  complex  question  ofrizhts."  which  this  latter  definition  raises. 
That  question  appears  to  me  to  depend  chieffy  upon  the  view  we  uke  as  to  the 
souru  of  our  liboty.  Blackst<me  and  others  ccmsider  that  man,  in  becoming  an 
unit  of  society,  entirely  gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty.  Sir  Gea  C  Lewis  and 
otbers  consider  that  we  give  up  all  the  liberty  we  really  possessed  and  then  have  all 
which  is  considered  good  for  society  that  individuals  should  possess,  ucured  to  us  by 
the  laws  of  our  country.  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  adopt  Blackstone's  view.  I  defer  to 
a  subsequent  chapter  any  detailed  treatment. 
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found  essential  to  provide  against  bodily  trespass  of  all  kinds, 
which  would  include  injury  to  the  person  and  interference 
with  personal  freedom.  It  would  be  found  essential, 
also,  to  provide  against  the  usurpation,  by  one  or  more,  of 
property,  lawfully  acquired  by  others  of  their  fellows. 

As  the  community  progressed  and  developed,  and  other 
classes  of  rights  grew  up,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
protect  them  in  a  similar  way.  The  number,  and  extent, 
and  nature  of  such  rights  would  depend  upon  the  stage  of 
civilisation  which  the  community  had  reached.  But,  what* 
ever  they  might  be,  so  soon  as  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity were,  alike,  protected  from  the  invasion  of  their 
individual  freedom,  the  ''home''  functions  of  the  governing 
power  (however  constituted  it  might  be),  would,  for  the  time 
being,  be  exhausted,  until  some  new  class  of  rights,  not 
previously  dealt  with,  had  been  similarly  protected. 

It  would,  simultaneously,  become  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ing power  to  take  steps  for  protecting  the  community,  as  a 
whole,  from  outside,  or,  as  it  is  tenned,  foreign  aggression,  lest, 
otherwise,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  should  be  jeopardised ;  and, 
with  this  view,  the  governing  power  would  be  justified  in 
calling  upon  each  member  of  the  community  to  contribute 
his  proportion  of  assistance  (or  some  recognised  equivalent) 
towards  the  general  security.  This  would,  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity, take  the  form  of  conscription,  or  of  taxes  for  the 
maintenance  of  land  or  sea  forces,  or  both.  In  the  same 
way,  with  a  view  to  rendering  effectual  the  laws  for  the 
security  of  liberties  against  internal  attack,  the  governing 
power  would  be  justified  in  calling  upon  each  member 
of  the  community  to  contribute  his  proportion  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  and  the  judiciary,  with  all  their 
necessary  and  incidental  adjuncts. 

Having  accomplished  all  this,  the  governing  |x>wer  would 
have  exercised  the  whole  of  its  immediate  functions,  and 
have  merely  to  watch  for  the  development  of  new  liberties. 
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requiring  protection,  as  also  for  any  threatening  dangers  from 
within  or  without. 

With  the  completion  of  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  found 
that  each  member  of  the  community  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  most  absolute  liberty,  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  were  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all 
members. 

But,  with  regard  to  practical  legislation,  that  is  to  say, 
legislation  applicable  to  the  times  in  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  now  live,  the  case  is  quite 
different.  Legislators  are  not  now  called  upon  to  arrange  a 
"  newly-constitiited "  community,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
regulate,  and  in  some  cases  to  reform^  a  very  old  and  com- 
plicated one,  interwoven  with  traditions  requiring  careful 
and  delicate  treatment.  We  are  living  in  a  time  which 
stands  many  centuries  later  than  the  period  at  which 
many  of  the  existing  laws  and  customs  were  originated 
and  enacted.  Society  is  surrounded  by  legislative  restric- 
tions, in  the  enactment  of  which  the  present  generation  has 
taken  no  part;  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  who  profess  to 
legislate  on  true  Liberal  principles  ate  confronted  with  a 
twofold  duty.  Mrst^  to  watch  aver  and  preserve^  in  their 
integrity^  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-countrymen^  subject  only 
to  equal  liberties  for  alL  Secondly^  to  examine^  eiosefyy  the 
legislation  of  our  ancestors^  and,  after  careful  investigation^ 
endeavour  to  repeal  such  as  they  find  to  have  been  enacted  in 
contravention  of  true  principles. 

Liberalism,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  therefore,  is  charged 
with  a  second  function,  which  would  not  pertain  to  a  com- 
munity newly  constituted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  definition  of  Liberalism, 
at  which  I  have  arrived,  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  depriving  the  stronger,  or  the  more  capable,  in  any 
way,  of  the  right  to  enjoy,  to  the  utmost,  the  fruits  of  that 
superiority,  so  long  as  he  regards  the  like  liberty  in  others. 
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Under  such  a  principle  of  government,  as  practised  in  a 
primitive  community,  the  swiftest,  or  the  keenest,  or  th  e  most 
ingenious  hunter  would  obtain,  and  have  secured  to  him^  when 
obtained,  the  largest  amount  of  sport  If  a  member  of  any 
tribe,  more  anxious  than  others  in  regard  to  the  comfort 
of  his  fomily,  chose  to  spend  a  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the 
erection  and  decoration  of  a  dwelling,  he  would  have 
secured  to  him  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  result  of  his 
labour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  member  of  such  a  tribe, 
either  from  stupidity  or  laziness,  neglected  to  provide  himself 
with  the  requirements  of  existence,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
be  forced  to  have  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fdlows,  and  be  restrained  from  helping  himself  to  the  fruits 
of  their  laboiu'  and  exertion.  Such  a  person,  having  failed  to 
dis|day  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  self-supporting  unit 
of  society,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  charity  or  good  nature 
of  his  fellows,  instead  of  acquiring  a  claim  to  any  proportion 
of  their  accumulations.  In  a  more  advanced  society,  such 
as  that  in  which  we  are  now  living,  citizens,  standing  in  a 
somewhat  analogous  position  to  the  community,  are  fire 
quently  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  reason  of 
the  indiscriminate  charity  of  society. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  by  such  means  as  those 
mentioned  above,  the  swift  hunter  and  the  keen  sportsman 
would  be  incited  to  become  still  more  swift  and  more 
keen,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stupid  member  of  the 
tribe  would,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be  aroused  to  a 
keener  condition  of  mind,  and  the  lazy  would  be  ultimately 
starved  into  a  condition  of  physical  activity,  and  thus 
compelled  to  exert  himself  in  the  chase,  as  others 
around  him  were  doing.  By  the  operation*  of  such 
principles,  the  whole  tendency  of  a  people  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  higher  development,  and  an  improved 
method  of  living.  The  effects  of  such  principles,  upon  a 
people,  living  in  a  more  advanced. state  of  civilisation,  would 
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be  the  same ;  though,  necessarily,  more  complex  and  more 
subtle  in  their  operation.  In  both  cases,  there  would  be 
a  strong  influence  in  the  direction  of  self-reliance;  there 
would  be  no  tendency  towards  equalising  men,  but  rather 
towards  rendering  more  prominent  the  inequalities  in  human 
nature,  which  operation  in  its  turn  would  engender  emulation, 
and  lead  to  an  uniform  progression. 

The  best,  that  is  to  say  the  most  capable  in  the  qualities 
essential  to  success  in  life,  would  find  their  reward  in  that 
superiority ;  and  by  reason  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
freedom  enjoyed  by  everyone,  there  would  be  no  position 
of  honour  in  the  community,  and  no  kind  of  success  in 
life,  which  would  not  be  open  alike  to  the  humblest  and  die 
most  pretentious  member  of  it 

Having,  then,  progressed  so  far  with  my  chain  of  reason- 
ing, and  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  originality 
in  my  theories,  (a  charge  which,  if  sustained  in  connection 
with  a  subject  so  time-worn  as  that  with  which  I  am  dealing, 
would  be  almost  inevitably  fatal  to  its  acknowledgment  or 
reception),  let  me  show  how  identical,  in  every  respect,  are  the 
conclusions,  at  which  I  thus  arrive,  with  those  deduced  by 
certain  authorities  already  famous  in  the  "  Liberal "  cause. 
"  Liberal  principles,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  "  what  are 
they?  The  first  is  equality.  I  do  not  mean  equality  of 
social  condition.  That  is  a  speculative  chimera  that  can 
never  be  realised.  One  man  owns  his  clothes,  and  another 
owns  a  county.  If  they  were  equal  to-day,  they  would  be 
unequal  to-morrow.  I  mean  equality  of  opportunity — a  clear 
and  equal  course^  and  victory  to  the  wisest  and  the  best.  That 
is  practicable,"  he  adds,  and  then,  "I  would  remove  all 
artificial  impediments  and  restraints  that  make  the  path  of 
progress  tedious  and  painful."  *  "  Liberty,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
second  Liberal  principle.  By  liberty,  I  mean  much  more 
than  liberty  of  locomotion,  or  liberty  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 

*  Speech  :  "  Political  Principle*,"  1885, 
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or  seli  in  the  dearest  market.  I  mean  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  development  Physical  liberty  constitutes  us 
free  agents ;  intellectual  liberty  gives  us  the  power  of  acting 
up  to  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  religious  liberty  enables 
us  to  make  the  decisions  of  our  consciences  our  rule  of 
conduct ;  and  civil  liberty  gives  us  the  unchecked  opportunity 
of  growth.  The  idea  running  through  these  definitions  is 
that  of  self-sovereignty.  If  our  volitions  do  not  originate  with 
ourselves  we  have  not  personal  freedom ;  if  our  convictions 
are  controlled  by  our  prejudices,  and  our  consciences  con- 
trolled by  our  passions,  we  have  neither  mental  nor  moral 
freedom ;  if  we  have  to  practice  or  pay  for  modes  of  worship, 
imposed  by  others,  we  have  not  religious  freedom ;  and  if 
any  power  assert  the  right  to  inflict  upon  us  laws  or  taxes 
without  our  leave,  we  have  not  civil  freedom." 

Elsewhere  the  same  authority  says :  "  Without  physical 
liberty  a  man  is  a  machine ;  without  moral  liberty,  he  is  the 
victim  of  his  appetite;  without  mental  liberty,  he  is  a  slave; 
and  without  political  liberty,  he  is  a  serf"  *  No  practical 
politician  of  our  time  has  touched  so  frequently  and  so 
trenchantly  upon  this  important  question,  and  no  one  has, 
outside  literature,  told  the  masses  such  home-truths  with 
r^ard  to  the  modern  tendency  to  ignore  these  principles. 

Mark,  now,  the  definition  of  Liberalism  which  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  and  which  has,  already, 
more  than  once,  been  touched  upon.  It  is,  perhaps  the  most 
concise  and  scientific  which  has  yet  been  offered,  with  rela- 
tion to  modem  tendencies;  and,  coming  as  it  does,  from 
one  who  owes  his  present  position  in  the  political  world  to  the 
freedom  which  has  resulted  from  Liberalism  in  the  past,  it 
acquires  all  the  more  value. 

"I  am  a  Liberal,"  he  says,  "because  the  true,  full, 
and  free  application  of  Liberal  principles  is  best  calculated 
to  promote    the    highest  order   of  manhood.     It  teaches 

•  Speech :  "  Political  Principles,"  1885. 
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selfrdianu^  and  gives  the  best  opportunites  to  the  people  to 
promote  their  individual^  as  well  as  their  united  and  best 
permanent  interest.  Liberalism  does  not  seek  to  make  all 
men  equal :  nothing  can  do  that  But  its  object  is  to 
remove  all  ohstacUs  erected  by  men^  which  prevent  all  having 
equal  opportunities.  This  in  its  turn  promotes  industry^  and 
makes  the  realisation  of  reasonably  ambitious  hopes  possible 
to  the  poorest  man  amongst  us.'** 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  definition  by  Mr.  Burt,  equally 
entitled,  from  the  nature  of  his  political  career,  to  speak 
with  authority  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  civil  fireedom. 
Liberalism,  he  says,  is  "  the  doctrine,  not  of  equality  of 
wealth  and  position^  but  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  all  before 
the  law — of  equality  of  opportunity." 

Here,  again,  is  the  same  leading  principle,  pithily 
expressed  by  the  editor  of  a  prominent  Liberal  journal, 
enjoying  one  of  the  largest  circulations  in  England.  "I 
desire,"  says  that  authority,  "the  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
cause,  which  means  progress,  the  growth  offrudom^  and  the 
advancement  of  iht  general  good,^'^  Yet  another  of  those 
who  were  interrogated  upon  this  important  subject,  and  whose 
answers  are  contained  in  the  volume,  to  which  I  have  before 
referred:  "Liberal  principles  develop  responsibility ;  respon- 
sibility  educates  and  humanises^  and  the  fully  educated  man  is 
the  most  serviceable  member  of  the  social  organisation.*^ 
The  same  subject  has  been  dealt  with  from  another  and 
totally  different  quarter,  but  nevertheless  with  great  clearness 
and  force. 

The  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton  (England), 
whose  versatility  enabled  hiia  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
every  subject  he  touched,  gave  to  a  body  of  working  men 
the  following  good  advice: — "Democracy  (he  saidX»  if 
it  means  anything,  means  goverment  by  the  people.  Now 
let  us  not  endeavour  to  make  it  ridiculous.     I  suppose  that 

•  "Why  am  la  Liberal?  "p.  35-  t  "  Why  am  I  a  Liberml!"  p.  39. 

"Why  am  1  a  Liberal?"  p.  41. 
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a  sensible  democrat  does  not  mean  that  all  individual  men 
are  equal  in  intelligence  and  worth.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  bushman,  or  the  Australian  aboriginal,  is  equal  to 
the  Englishman.  But  he  means  this — that  the  original 
stuff  of  which  all  men  are  made  is  equal ;  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Hotentot  and  the  Australian  may  not  be 
cultivated,  so  that,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  may  be 
equal  to  Englishmen.  I  suppose  (he  adds),  that  the  demo- 
crat would  say  there  is  no  reason  why  the  son  of  a  cobbler 
should  not,  by  education,  become  fit  to  be  prime  minister 
of  the  land,  or  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of  judges;  and  I 
suppose  that  all  free  institutions  mean  this.  I  suppose  they 
•are  meant  to  assert : — Let  the  people  be  educated ;  let 
there  be  2^  fair  field  and  no  favour ;  let  every  man  have  a 
fair  chanUy  and  then  the  happiest  condition  of  a  nation 
would  be  that,  when  every  man  had  been  educated,  morally 
and  intellectually,  to  his  very  highest  capacity,  there  should, 
then,  be  selected,  out  of  men  so  trained,  a  government  of 
the  wisest  and  the  bestJ** 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  definitions,  wherever 
mention  is  made  of  the  necessity  for  removing  obstacles, 
care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  between  those  which 
exist  in  the  individual  himself  and  such  as  have  been  placed 
as  obstructions  to  individual  fi-eedom,  by  human  agency. 
Hobbes  puts  this  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  in  the  chapter  of 
his  "  Leviathan  "  entitled  "Of  the  Liberty  of  Subjects  :"— 
"  When  the  impediment  of  motion  is  in  the  constitution  of 
the  thing  itself  we  use  not  to  say  it  wants  the  liberty,  but  the 
potver  to  move ;  as  when  a  stone  lieth  still,  or  a  man  is 
£Eistened  to  his  bed  by  sickness.*' 

Mr.  Cowen  speaks  of  ^^  artificial  impediments  and 
restraints."  Mr.  Broadhurst  speaks  of  "obstacles  erected 
by  men^^  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Cowen  again  says,  "  Health 
and  wealth,  industry  and  thrift,  capacity  and  endurance,  are 

*  **  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Literary  Remains,"  p  59. 
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irregularly  distributed,  and  will  favourably  handicap  those 
endowed  with  them,  in  the  race  of  life^  These  inequalities 
we  cannot  obliterate ;  but  all  artificial  hindrances  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  individual  effort;  of  free  and  full  mental 
exjxinsion  ought  to  be  cleared  away."* 

All  obstacles  which  "stand  in  the  way"  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  removed — that  is  to  say,  obstacles  not 
of  nature.  Those  which  are  of  nature,  or,  as  Hobbes  puts 
it,  "  in  the  constitution  of  the  man  himself,"  we  cannot  and 
must  not  obliterate.  If  we  try  to  do  so  we  shall  inevitably 
fail :  we  shall  simultaneously  obliterate  our  civilisation  and 
our  progress.  As  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  cleverly  put 
it :  "To  try  to  make  men  equal  by  altering  social  arrangements 
is  like  trying  to  make  the  cards  of  equal  value  by  shuffling 
the  pack."t  If  we  endeavour  to  keep  back  the  industrious 
and  the  thrifty  till  those,  less  fortunate,  have  come  up  to 
them,  we  cannot  possibly  expect  to  progress.  The  able,  the 
industrious,  the  ingenious,  the  thrifty,  cannot  exercise  their 
respective  forms  of  activity  if  they  be  retarded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  qualified.  Besides,  who  is  to  judge  between 
temporary  incompetence  and  incapability,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sheer  indolence  and  absolute  indifference  on  the 
other  ? 

Liberalism  secures  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  or 
of  his  ingenuity,  and  by  so  securing  it  to  him,  encourages 
improved  methods  of  work  and  production.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
system  of  rewards,  inasmuch  as  whoever  runs  and  wins  may 
have  that  which  he  has  so  obtained.  If  this  were  not  so 
guaranteed  to  men,  certainly  few  would  compete  for  the 
rewards  which  life  offers.  If  property  were  not  secured,  no 
individual  would  exert  himself  to  accumulate ;  there  would 
be  little  cultivation  and  refinement — in  short,  the  minimum 
of  civilisation.     And    if  Buckle   is    right,    when   he  says, 

•  "  Political  Speech,"  27th  Nov.,  1885. 

\  "  Elqitality,  Liberty,  and  Fraternity,"  p.  335. 
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"  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements,  the  accuinula- 
tion  of  wealth  must  Ke  first,  because  without  it  there  can  be 
neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  depends,"  then  a 
community  in  which  these  principles  were  ignored  would 
practically  stand  still.  "The  man  who  works  has  the  right, 
and  he  alone,  to  the  creation  of  his  work  and  sacrifice.  No 
confederation  or  commonwealth  has  any  right  to  trench 
upon  a  man's  personal  possessions  and  rob  him  for  the 
world's  benefit.  The  things  that  are  produced  by  him, 
purchased  by  him,  or  given  to  him  by  others,  who  fairly 
own  them,  are  his  and  no  others.  But  it  may  be  said  he 
has  a  superfluity,  while  others  want.  Possibly.  Still  the 
state  cannot  honestly  or  wisely  sequestrate.  If  it  could, 
what  would  follow?  The  man  would  cease  to  labour. 
He  would  not  work,  if  the  fruits  of  his  toil  were  to  be 
confiscated.  He  may  give  of  his  fi'ee  will  out  of  his 
abundance.  That  may  be  a  moral  obligation,  but  his 
obligation  to  give  does  not  entitle  the  state  to  take.  The 
institution  of  property,  and  its  security  are  the  basis  of 
civilisation  and  liberty."*  In  order,  now,  that  the  practical 
application  of  Liberal  principles  to  the  past  may  be  clearly 
comprehended  in  their  two-fold  operation,  let  us  turn  to 
history  and  briefly  investigate  the  part  they  have  played  in 
the  principal  epochs  out  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

The  early  history  of  England  begins  (i.e,^  from  the 
Conquest)  in  a  condition  of  society  under  which  the  king 
was  a  veritable  despot,  and  his  nobles  or  co-conquerors  had, 
vested  in  them,  privileges  of  the  most  comprehensive  nature; 
a  condition  of  society,  in  fact,  in  which  (to  use  the  words  of 
Macaulay)  "a  cruel  penal  code,  cruelly  enforced,  guarded 
the  privileges,  and  even  the  sports  of  the  alien  tyrants."  It 
can  be  readily  understood  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  conqueror  himself,  and  his  nobles 

•  Jowph  Cowen.     "  Political  Speech,"  Nov.  16,  1885. 
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should  refuse  to  recognise  any  laws  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  restraining  their  power  over  the  people.  If  there 
were  any  ?uch  laws  in  existence,  which,  as  it  were,  covered 
the  people  from  previous  kingly  abuses,  they  were  all  now  at 
an  end,  and  practically  a  dead  letter. 

The  king  ascended  the  conquered  throne  as  an  absolute 
ruler.  Subsequent  events  show  that  he  claimed,  and  (by 
virtue  of  the  physical  force  of  his  followers)  exercised  the 
power  to  tax,  imprison,  and  govern,  when  and  how  he 
pleased,  the  subjects  of  his  newly  vanquished  realm. 

England,  as  a  community,  may  be  said  to  have  started 
a  new  period  of  history  under  the  Plantagenets,  with 
absolutely  none  of  their  original  liberty  preserved  to  thenu 
They  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  state  of  bondage, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  could  do  just  as  he  pleased  with  them, 
and  their  possessions,  while  the  nobles  enjoyed  almost 
equal  powers  with  the  king  himself.  So  soon  as  each 
subject  was  by  that  means  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
by  reason  of  the  royal  usurpation  of  popular  freedom,  each 
and  every  decree,  action,  and  determination,  by  which  the 
monarch  signified  the  limitation  of  that  freedom,  involved 
the  erection  of  an  "  artificial  restriction,*'  which  it  thence- 
forth became  one  of  the  functions  of  Liberalism  to  remove, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offerecf.  Each  one  of  these 
limitations  so  imposed,  became,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Broadhurst's  definition,  an  "obstacle  erected  by  men,"  which 
prevented  each  subject  of  the  realm  from  enjoying  "  equal 
opportunities"  with  the  nobles,  who,  after  all,  were  subjects 
like  themselves,  though  of  a  more  favoured  caste,  such  as 
true  Liberalism  does  not,  and  cannot  recognise. 

De  Lolme,  in  his  "British  Constitution,"  lays  down  the 
following  classification  of  "private  liberties"; — "Private 
liberty,"  he  says,  "  according  to  the  division  of  the  English 
lawyers,  consists,  first,  of  the  right  oi property — that  is,  of  the 
right  of  enjoying,  exclusively,  the  gifts  of  fortunes,  and  all 
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the  various  fruits  of  one's  industry ;  secondly,  of  the  right  of 
personal  security  ;  thirdly,  of  the  locomotive  faculty."* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  England,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  did  not  enjoy  any  of  these  liberties. 
Blackstone  says :  "  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  our  constitution,  and  rooted,  even  in  our  very  soil,  that  a 
slave,  or  a  n^ro,  the  moment  he  lands  in  England  falls 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and,  so  far,  becomes  a 
free  man.*'t  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  did  not  obtain  in  the  Conqueror's  time, 
and  must  have  dated  from  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  that  monarch,  as  I  shall  now  show. 

Regarding  the  first  of  the  three  divisions,  viz.,  the  "  right 
of  property,"  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  observe  it*;  for,  as  Macaulay  says,  "The  country  was 
portioned  put  among  the  captains  of  the  invader  ;"  and  we 
have  seen,  elsewhere,  that  in  order  to  render  the  confiscation 
as  complete  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  certain  ot  these 
"  nobles  "  were  granted  by  their  monarch,  as  many  as  six, 
seven,  and  even  eight  hundred  estates,  respectively,  belonging 
to  the  conquered  people.  Again,  Hume  tells  us  that  "  ancient 
and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary,  the 
nobles  themselves  (that  is  the  English  nobles)  were  every- 
where treated  with  ignominy  and  contempt ;  they  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  their  castles  and  manors  possessed 
by  Normans  of  the  meanest  birth  and*  lowest  station,  and 
found  themselves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which 
led  either  to  riches  or  preferment."! 

Regarding  the  second  of  the  three  divisions,  viz.,  the 
right  of  personal  security^  equal  indifference  was  displayed. 
Hume  tells  us,  again,  that  the  English  people,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  freeholds  by  inheritance,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  subordinate  positions  of  under-tenants, 

•  "  British  Constitution,"  p.  100.  t  "  Commeularies,"  vol  ,  i.,  p.  127. 

t  "  Commentaries,"  voL  L,  p.  137. 
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were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  respective  barons 
in  the  following  words :  "  Hear,  my  lord,  I  become  liege 
man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly  regard,  and  I  will 
keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  you/or  lift  and  death.  God  help  me." 
Lower  still  than  this  class  were  the  ceorls  or  vilUins^  with 
even  less  liberty  and  security  of  life.  The  feudal  system 
had,  in  fact,  as  Hume  says,  "  reduced  the  whole  people  to  a 
state  of  vassalage  under  the  king  or  barons,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  a  state  of  real  slavery."  Thus,  it 
will  .be  seen  that  the  second  class  of  liberties,  mentioned  by 
De  Lolme,  were  taken  from  the  English  people.  The 
^Mocomotive  faculty,"  as  the  third  class  is  called,  would 
follow  with  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  that 
the  English  people  could  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
serfdom  as  is  above  indicated,  and  yet  retain  the  liberty  to 
move  about  at  will.  Thus,  then,  as  I  have  said,  England, 
as  a  community,  may  be  said  to  have  started  a  new  period 
of  history,  under  the  Plantagenets,  with  absolutely  none  of 
their  original  liberty  preserved  to  them. 

While  this  remained  so,  those  who  had  liberty,  viz.,  the 
Normans,  enjoyed  some  degree  of  prosperity,  while  those 
who  had  been,  as  I  have  shown,  thrown  back  to  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  barbarism,  fell,  for  a  time,  into  a  state 
of  absolute  stagnation. 

But  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  was  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  the  English  people,  could  not,  for  all  time,  be  thus 
confined  and  restrained.  Discontent  and  social  unrest  must 
have  sooner  or  later  shown  itself,  for  the  Conqueror  himself 
granted  a  charter  in  which  it  was  conceded  that  ^^  ail  freemen 
of  our  kingdom  shall  enjoy  their  land  in  peace,  free  from 
all  tillage,  and  from  every  unjust  exaction."  Here,  we  find 
the  first  dawning  of  Liberalism  on  the  darkened  horizon  of 
English  subjection  and  oppression ;  and,  it  will  be  observed 
that  that  first  symptom  took  the  form  of  "security  for 
property."     It  is   scarcely  to  be  expected  that  either    a 
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monarch  by  conquest,  or  his  heirs,  would  willingly  consent 
to  giving  up  that  which  they  regarded  as  their  spoil — viz., 
the  right  to  govern  how,  and  with  what  amount  of  despotism 
be  or  they  might  think  fit.  Nor  did  they.  Though  much 
was  frequently  promised,  in  moments  of  pressure  and 
emergency ;  those  promises  were,  as  a  rule,  more  "  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance ;"  yet  each  confession  was 
a  step  towards  the  great  goal  of  Liberalism :  and  so  it  seems 
to  have  been  received. 

In  HOC  we  find  Henry  I.  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  people.  He  promised  "  the  people  their  liberties," 
that  "  the  distinaion  of  Englishman  and  Norman  should  be 
heard  no  more."  One  of  the  terms  of  that  monarch's 
celebrated  charter  was  that  the  vassals  of  the  barons  should 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  he  granted  to  his  own 
barrns.  This  charter  again  was  not  observed  with  any 
degree  of  care  by  him  who  had  granted  it,  but  it  marked 
"  the  new  relation  which  was  thus  brought  about  between 
the  people  and  their  king." 

We  pass  now  to  the  reign  of  John,  a  king  who  was  as 
impatient  of  restriction  upon  his  power  as  any  monarch  well 
could  be.  I  need  not  dwell  here,  as  I  have  done  in  a 
previous  chapter,  upon  the  struggles  which  preceded  the 
granting  of  Magna  Charta;  nor  need  I  recapitulate  the 
causes  which  ultimately  led  to  a  coalition  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  in  defence  of  their  common  liberties. 
"  Hitherto "  says  May,  "  the  barons'  had  fought  for  them- 
selves alone  ;  now  they  became  the  national  leaders,  in 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  England."  That  great  Charter 
secured,  as  Hume  says,  '^very  important  liberties  and 
privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom — to  the 
clei^,  the  barons  and  the  people."  The  Charter,  itself,  is 
bristling,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  references  to  the 
"liberties"  and  "rights"  of  the  subject;  and  a  cursory 
examination  of  its  main  provisions,  such  as  I  have  given  in 
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a  previous  chapter,  will  show  that  the  spirit  of  Libendism 
was  fast  blossoming  and  making  itself  felt  as  a  power, 
which  nothing  could  resist.  That  chapter  is  of  most 
importance  which  began :  "  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or 
imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties  .  .  . 
but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers."  Personal  freedom 
and  security  of  property  were  the  two  prominent  principles 
which  inspired  that  great  bulwark.  Hume  says:  "Men 
acquired  some  more  security  for  their  properties  and  their 
Uberiies:' 

Passing  from  this  epoch  to  that  which  secured  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Petition  of  Right,  we  find  a  further  concession 
to  the  principle  of  security ;  for,  by  that  ratification,  the 
king  bound  himself  never  again  to  impose  taxes,  or,  in  any 
way,  demand  money  from  his  subjects,  except  by  their  own 
free  consent,  expressed  through  parliament. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  confirming  the  sacred 
principle  ef  personal  liberty,  which  had  been  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter,  made  the  right 
more  distinct,  and  more  certain  for  the  future.  The 
Revolution,  of  1688,  practically  confirmed  all  past  con- 
cessions to  the  public  liberty,  and,  in  a  firm  and  decisive 
manner,  broke  the  neck  of  royal  despotism  in  England. 
The  curtailment  of  popular  liberties,  by  the  direct  action  of 
royalty,  was  practically  at  an  end  with  the  Revolution  ;  but 
the  struggle  for  equal  opportunities  was  by  no  means 
completed  then;  for,  with  the  final  disposal  of  Royal 
demands,  there  still  remained  a  condition  of  things,  under 
which  the  government,  and  the  consequent  inequitable 
distribution  of  civil  burdens,  and  civil  privileges,  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  limited,  and,  too  often,  selfishly-motived 
class,  who  took  care,  at  all  times,  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  legislate  in  that  manner,  best  calculated  to 
forward  their  own  interests.  I  refer  generally  to  the  aristo- 
cratic and  moneyed  classes,  who,  practically,  absorbed  the 
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legisJative  power  previous  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
•*  Look,"  says  a  modern  writer  on  Reform,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  people  by  the  legislature  between  1688 
and  1832  ;  "Look,"  he  says,  "at  the  statute-book,  and  see 
the  long  array  of  revenue  laws  and  game  laws.  Look  at  the 
laws  for  protection  of  property ;  protection  against  trespass ; 
protection  against  creditors.  Look  at  the  long  series  of 
Corn  Laws ;  laws  putting  down  combinations  of  workmen 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  rapacity  of  their  masters ; 
criminal  laws  against  workmen,  to  compel  them  to  fulfil 
their  engagements ;  laws  to  compel  men  to  work  at  such 
wages  as  a  magistrate  chose  to  fix.  Look  at  the  laws 
prohibiting  public  meetings,  and  the  discussion  of  grievances 
— ^at  the  variety  and  extent  of  iiulirect  taxation,  that  made 
living,  to  the  poor  man,  almost  impossible — at  the  frightful 
punishn\ents  for  the  smallest  offences."* 

An  endless  array  of  authorities  might,  in  fact,  be  quoted 
to  show  that,  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  whatever  class  legis- 
lation was  passed,  conferred  its  advantages  always  in  one 
direction,  that  was  in  favour  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
section  of  society,  who  happened  to  be  more  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature.  If  history  is  carefully  followed, 
therefore,  and  attention  paid  to  the  principles  which  underlie 
it,  as  it  works  down  to  our  own  time,  it  will  be  seen  that 
so  soon  as  that  class  of  liberties,  with  which  royal  despo- 
tism had  persistently  interfered,  had  been  rescued,  and 
permanently  held  by  means  of  a  final  curtailment  of  kingly 
prerogative.  Liberalism  found  a  new  and  extensive  field,  upon 
which  to  exercise  its  equalising  functions.  It  was  gradually, 
and  (as  popular  power  was  realised)  more  vividly  realised 
that  society,  a»  a  whole,  was  surrounded  by  restrictions  upon 
"  the  people's  "  liberty.  It  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  masses  were  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  "  equal 
opportunities,"  which  it  is  the  function  of  true  Liberalism  to 

•  **  History  of  Constitutional  Reform,"  (James  Murdoch),  p.  a6 
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secure  for  all ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  legislative  reforms  which  have  been  effected  since 
1832,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  parliament  has  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  securing  that  "  equality  of  opportunity,"  which 
is  the  chief,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  aim  of  Liberalism  to  con- 
summate. This  field  has  been,  ever  since,  the  battle  ground 
of  Liberalism  and  Conservatism — the  former,  as  is  its  func- 
tion, ever  striving  to  abolish  class  restrictions  of  all  kinds ; 
the  latter  ever  striving  to  prevent  their  destruction  or 
removal,  professedly  on  the  ground  that  "  the  people  "  were 
not  competent  to  wield,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  possess 
that  equal  power  which  would  be  thus  acquired. 

The  struggle  for,  and  acquirement  of  independence,  by 
the  Anglo-American  colonists,  who  had  migrated  from  the 
old  to  the  new  world,  once  for  all  laid  down  the  principle 
that,  so  soon  as  an  offshoot  of  the  mother  country  became 
self-supporting,  the  members  of  it  should  become  entitled 
to  self-government :  that  is  to  say,  should  be  freed  from  the 
restrictions  which  a  distant  government  involved,  and  from 
the  principle  of  taxation,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  right 
of  security  of  property,  justifiable  only  when  necessary  to 
contribute  towards  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  those 
upon  whom  the  taxes  are  being  imposed. 

The  oppressive  state  of  the  law  which  led  to  the  great 
reform  known  as  "  Catholic  Emancipation  "  was  unworthy 
of  modem  times,  to  which  its  repeal  was  delayed.  It  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  credible  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  we  are  now  living,  there  should  have  been,  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  a  large  body  of  men,  so  dead 
to  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  liberty,  from  which 
they  themselves  had  derived  so  many  blessfhgs,  that  they 
should  be  found  willing  to  continue  so  long  the  exclusion 
from  parliament,  and  from  other  even  more  primitive  liberties, 
a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  a  difference  in  religious  creed.    Yet,  so 
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it  was ;  and  thus  it  was  reserved  to  our  own  century,  to 
remove  from  some  millions  of  our  fellow-men  a  restriction 
which  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  what  are 
termed  "the  dark  ages."  The  Reform  Bill,  of  1832,  simply 
equalised  parliamentary  representation,  by  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  seats,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  more 
extended  franchise.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
already  quoted,  it  "broke  down  the  monopoly  which  the 
aristocracy  and  landed  classes  had  enjoyed,  and  admitted 
the  middle  classes  to  a  share  of  the  law-making  power." 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was,  in  feet,  the  abolition 
of  a  state  of  things,  by  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  kingdom,  who  consumed  bread,  or  any  other 
article  of  which  grain  was  the  primary  ingredient,  was  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  artificial  maintenance  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  Great  Britain.  Such  a  restriction 
upon  the  subject  was  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  to  "buy  in  the  cheapest  market."  The  repeal  of 
those  laws  set  the  people  free  in  that  direction. 

It  requires  no  comment  or  explanation  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  distinct  bestowal  of  more  equal  opportunities 
effected,  in  the  admission  of  Jews  to  parliament ;  and  it  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  show  how  a  like  result  was  obtained, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Trades  Union  Act  of  187 1,  the 
immediate  effect  of  which  was  that  any  person  could  become 
a  member  of  one  of  those  combinations,  without  forfeiting 
any  of  his  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  Ballot  Act,  in  the  same  way,  gave  every  subject  the 
liberty  to  vote  as  he  chose.  Inasmuch  as  many  persons,  by 
reason  of  intimidation  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
were  frequently  compelled  to  vote  contrary  to  their  judg- 
ment or  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  any  undue 
pressure  from  being  brought  to  bear,  by  giving  each 
elector  the  right  of  voting  in  secret,  by  ballot,  if  he  thought 
fit. 
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Thus,  k  will  be  seen  that,  from  the  Conquest  downwards, 
freedom  has  been  fought  for,  and  won,  by  a  gradual  but 
sure  process  of  wresting,  first  from  the  sovereign,  and  after- 
wards front  the  aristocratic  and  moneyed  classes,  the  unequal 
power  which  they,  respectively,  had  arrogated  to  themselves, 
when  they  had  might  upon  their  side. 

As  each  successive  stage  of  progress  has  been  reached, 
the  people  have  acquired  a  further  share  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  body,  by  which  all  **  rights  "  and  "  opportunities  " 
are  regulated.  Thus,  there  has  at  last  been  reached,  a 
condition  of  society,  under  which  (with  some  few  exceptions) 
all  men  may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  "  equal  opportunities  "  for 
which,  and  for  which  alone,  true  Liberalism  contends. 

It  would  be  indeed  difficult,  in  our  own  day,  to  point  to 
any  feature  in  the  laws  of  England,  or  of  our  self-governed 
colonies,  and  show  that,  by  reason  of  that  feature,  any 
citizens  are  deprived  of  any  individual  liberty,  beyond  that 
which  is  essential  to  restrict  for  the  general  protection  and 
good  of  all  members  of  the  community;  and  it  would,  also,  be 
well  to  ask  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  what  obstacle, 
which  can  be  siaid  to  have  been  "  erected  by  men,"  can  be 
now  pointed  to,  by  which  any  other  citizen  is  suffering  a 
deprivation  of  "  equal  opportunities,"  enjoyed  by  any  other 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  So  soon  as  that  social  condition  has 
been  reached,  by  which  each  member  of  the  community 
enjoys  "  equal  opportunities,"  then  will  have  been  attained 
the  ideal  of  true  Liberalism  ;  and  such  a  condition  of  things 
having  been  (with  some  few  exceptions)  realised,  the  chief 
objects  of  legislation  will  have  been  served.  Parliament  is 
not  an  end,  but  only  a  means.  If  "  equal  opportunities  " 
have  been  secured  by  parliament,  then  the  principal  func- 
tions of  that  body  are,  for  the  time  being,  at  an  end. 

But  in  any  case,  the  determination  of  such  a  question  will 
at  all  times  require  the  closest  investigation  of  any  supposed 
restriction  ;  for  it  will  frequently  happen,  by  reason  of  the 
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great  disparities  among  men,  in  weaith  and  social  position, 
that  «nvy  and  jealousy  will  be  engendered  >  and  the  inability 
of  one  class  to  attain  to  the  position  and  circumstances  df 
another  will  be  hastily  attributed  to  the  possession,  by  that 
other,  of  some  legal  or  political  advantages  over  and  above 
those  of  the  class  whose  envy  has  been  so  excited. 
Upon  a  closer  investigation,  supported  by  a  knowledge  of 
sociology,  it  would  be  discovered  that  such  differences  are 
really  attributable  to  obstacles  of  nature,  such  as  want  of 
ability,  want  of  application,  improvidence  or  some  other 
negarive  quality  possessed  by  the  more  luisuccessful  class. 
A  hungry  man  is  not  over  nice  in  his  logic,  and  will 
readily  and  confidently  attribute  his  inability  to  procure  a 
meal,  or  other  necessities,  to  some  conspiracy  among 
capitalists,  or  to  the  abuse  of  some  economic  laws,  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar,  or  has  only  the  most  superficial 
knowledge. 

In  the  same  way,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  poverty  will 
exhaust  every  other  means  of  accounting  for  itself,  before  it 
will  consent  to  refer  it  to  some  disqualification  for  success 
in  those  who  fail  to  lift  themselves  out  of  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Bright  has  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  most  of 
the  great  reforms  for  which  he  laid  himself  out,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  political  career,  have  been  effected ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  condition  of  '^  equal 
opportunities "  is  the  goal  of  true  Liberalism,  as  I  contend 
it  is,  then  that  condition  has  (with  some  few  exceptions) 
been  already  attained  in  all  English-speaking  communities. 

It  would,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  difficult  to  point  to 
any  existing  law  which  upon  close  and  careful  investigation 
will  be  found  to  constitute  **  an  obstacle  "  to  any  member 
of  the  community  enjoying  "equal  opportunities"  with  any 
other  of  his  fellow-men.  What  exceptions  there  are  I  shall 
deal  with  in  a  future  chapter.  The  present  position  of 
women  a?  m^m'^ers  of  a  commonwealth  is  certainly  open 
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to  very  much  doubt,  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  confess  tluCt 
I  regard  the  present  numerous  restrictions  upon  that  class, 
in  the  legal  disqualifications  for  taking  their  equal  part  in 
political  matters,  as  a  distinctly  neglected  feature  of  true 
Liberalism. 

The  fact  of  being  a  woman  is  no  protection  against  the 
numerous  penalties  provided  under  the  law  for  particular 
offences  against  society,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  every 
woman  who  is  not  by  marriage  or  otherwise  represented  in 
the  legislature  is  simultaneously  held  amenable  to  ^  code 
of  laws  in  the  making  of  which,  and  in  the  reform  of  which 
she  is  debarred  from  taking  part  As  it  has  been  tersely 
but  convincingly  put :  "  Women  are  admitted  to  the  gallows 
and  the  gaols,  but  not  to  the  h-anchise."  The  one  principle 
upon  which  manhood  suffrage  is  justifiable  renders  female 
suffrage  equally  unanswerable. 

Beyond  this  question  there  are  undoubtedly  others  of  less 
importance,  which  still  offer  a  fidd  for  the  efforts  of  true 
Liberals.  The  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  restrictions 
upon  the  transfer  of  landed  property  are  wrong  in  principle, 
and  were  only  established  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
estates  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  particular  families 
in  whom  they  were  vested.  Any  such  laws  are  clear  inter- 
ferences with  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  should  be 
removed,  since  they  are  "  obstacles  erected  by  men." 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  not  now  any  "crying" 
abuses  of  power,  in  the  shape  of  class  privileges;  and, 
therefore,  the  (what  may  be  termed)  "haroic"  days  of 
Liberalism  have  passed  away,  at  least  for  a  time.  Henceforth 
the  more  important  function  of  that  school  of  politics  will 
be  to  watch  closely  and  carefully  for  the  development 
of  new  rights  and  Uberties,  needing  to  be  protected  ftotn 
invasion,  and  for  fresh  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  class, 
however  large,  to  trespass  on  old  rights  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  being  respected.     That  is,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
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show  in  the  next  chapter,  the  great  danger  of  our  time,  and 
the  one  which  it  will  be  an  important  function  of  Liberalism 
to  watch  in  the  immediate  future. 

Inasmuch  as,  in  the  past,  so  much  political  power  has 
been  possessed  by  monarchs  and  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
classes,  to  the  detriment  of  the  labouring  classes,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  every  liberal  measure  aimed  at  securing  equal 
oi^x>rtunities  has  had  the  effect  of  conferring  a  lai^er  and 
increasing  amount  of  liberty  upon  the  latter,  throughout  a 
period  of  some  centuries,  the  idea  has  become  almost 
a  cardinal  principle  with  the  "  working "  classes  that  every 
measure  which  has  that  effect  must  of  necessity  be  a  liberal 
measure.  That  has,  in  £act,  with  most  of  the  class 
mentioned,  become  the  only  test  of  Liberalism  in  any 
measure,  and  the  danger,  to  which  I  refer,  consists  in  the 
general  adoption  of  such  a  test,  in  the  future. 

If  I  am  right  in  laying  down,  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Liberalism,  that  each  individual  should  have  secured  to 
him  the  most  absolute  liberty,  subject  to  such  restrictions 
only,  as  are  necessary  to  secure  equal  liberty  to  all,  then  it 
follows  that  the  state  should  take  no  steps  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  any  class,  merely  because  it  will  confer  an 
immediate  advantage  upon  another  class,  even  though  that 
other  class  happen  to  be  much  larger  or  more  influential 
politically  than  the  former. 

Yet  sound  as  this  may  be  as  a  principle,  it  is  by  no  means 
acknowledged.  The  masses  of  the  people  talk  glibly  of  *'  the 
majority,"  and  seem  to  have  concluded  that  so  long  as  that 
preponderance  be  secured,  anything  which  it  may  determine 
must  of  necessity  be  right,  and,  now  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  beginning  to  realise  the  enormous  political  poi^er 
which  the  continuing  enlargements  of  the  franchise  are  con- 
ferring upon  them,  they  are  showing  a  strong  tendency  to 
resort  to  that  identical  class  of  legislation  which  it  has  been 
the  traditional  aim  of  true  Liberalism  (under  different  names) 
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to  counteract  and  gradually  erase  from  the  statute-book. 
The  tendency  is,  in  fact,  towards  what  I  should  term  a 
democratic  Toryism — a  school  of  legislation  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class  of  society,  viz.,  the  masses. 

In  the  published  report  of  "The  Second  Intercolonial 
Trades'  Union  Congress,"  which  was  held  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  I  find,  under  the  heading  of  "Direct  Representation 
of  Manual  Labour  in  Parliament,"  a  resolution  moved  and 
unanimously  carried,  urging  "upon  labour  organizations,  in  the 
various  colonies,"  to  elect  a  parliamentary  committee  to  assist 
in  framing  measures  "for  the  benefit  of  labour."  Under  the 
heading  of  "  Payment  of  Members,"  in  the  same  publication, 
I  find  it  stated,  with  approval,  that  "  it  should  be  the  object 
of  the  del^ates  to  break  the  monopoly  of  representation 
down,  so  as  to  have  direct  representation  in  the  interests  of 
the  working  c/asus" 

This  is  only  an  echo  of  what  is  apparent  on  all  sides  of 
the  political  horizon — the  test  of  wisdom  or  justice  in  a 
measure  being  whether  it  has  a  majority  in  its  favour.  Now, 
according  to  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  this 
kind  of  test  is  absolutely  fallacious,  and,  if  relied  on,  and 
acted  upon,  calculated  to  lead  to  every  kind  of  legislative 
extravagance. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  his  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Why  am  I  a  Liberal  ? "  said,  pertinent  to  this  considera- 
tion :  "  Civil  and  religious  freedom  are  the  fi'uits  of  its  past 
victories,  and  I  am  a  Liberal,  in  the  hope  that  fi'eedom  from 
tyranny,  of  Ptod  or  monarchy  will  be  the  safeguard  of  its 
future  triumph." 

If  the  function  of  the  state  is  limited,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  puts  it,  "to  preventing  the  aggressions  of  indi- 
viduals on  each  other,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  nation  at 
large  against  external  enemies,"*  then  the  fact  that  a 
majority  is  to  be  found  in  favour  of  a  particular  measure 

•  "  Pariianuentary  Refiorm,"  CoUected  Essays,  voL  U.,  p.  376. 
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should  be  no  guide  whatever  where  its  enactment  will  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  others,  even  though  a  smaller  number, 
of  their  rightful  liberties.  The  majority  is,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  great  authorities,  really  no  criterion  of  either 
wisdom  or  justice.  "Why,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, "am  I  to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  a 
majority?  Are  majorities  always  in  the  right?  Have 
they  never  in  times  past  been  in  the  wrong?  Have 
minorities  never  been  in  the  right?  Is  it  so  in  private 
life?  Are  the  majorities  of  each  man's  acquaintance 
persons  in  whom  he  reposes  unlimited  confidence; 
and,  if  not,  why  must  it  be  so  in  public  life  ?  .  .  .  I 
hold  that  there  may  be  as  much  unwisdom,  and  what  is  more, 
as  much  injustice  and  tyranny,  where  the  many  govern  the 
few,  as  where  the  few  govern  the  many  ;  and,  further,  that  if 
there  be  such  tyranny,  it  is  the  more  hopeless  and  the  more 
universally  present  tyranny  of  the  two."* 

"  If  ever,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  liberty  is  lost  in 
America,  thg  fault  will  be  with  the  omnipotence  of  the 
majority,  in  driving  the  minority  to  despair,"  t  And 
Mill  has  said,  "that  the  institution  of  society  should 
make  provision  for  keeping  up,  .  t  .  as  a  shelter  for 
freedom  of  thought,  and  individuality  of  character,  a  per- 
petual and  standing  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  majority." 

The  truth  is,  the  principle  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay 
down  here  will  not  admit  of  this  appeal  to  heads,  as  a  test 
of  the  propriety  of  any  sort  of  legislative  interference. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  must  be  allowed  to 
"  unfold  "  as  he  or  she  may  think  fit ;  and  in  every  branch 
of  life  there  must  be  the  maximum  of  freedom  of  action, 
limited  only  by  a  due  regard  for  the  equal  liberties  of  one's 
fellows.  Nature  herself  teaches  us  the  use  and  advantages 
of  self-help,  and  on  every  side  discovers  to  us  what  can  be 
done  under  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  encourage 

*  '* Speeches OD  DiaesUblUhment,"  Oct.  14,  1885.  t  "  Democracy  in  America." 
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or  incite  feelings  of  emulation  or  competition.  "  The  law 
of  nature,"  says  Locke,  "stands  as  an  eternal  rule  to  all 
men,  legislators  as  well  as  others."  "  The  natural  effort," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "which  every  man  is  continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  principle  of 
preservation,  capable  of  preventing  and  correcting,  in 
many  respects,  the  bad  effects  of  a  political  economy, 
in  some  degrees,  both  partial  and  oppressive." 

John  Stuart  Mill  goes  even  further,  and  points  to  the 
inevitable  effects  of  neglecting  to  regard  this  law.  "A 
people,"  he  says,  "  among  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spon- 
taneous action,  for  a  collective  interest — who  look  habitually 
to  their  government  to  command  or  prompt  them  in  all 
matters  of  joint  concern — who  expect  to  have  everything  done 
for  them,  except  what  can  be  made  an  affair  of  mere  habit 
and  routine,  have  their  faculties  only  half  developed ;  their 
education  is  defective  in  one  of  its  most  important  branches." 
The  same  writer  elsewhere  says :  "  The  cultivation  of  the 
active  faculties  by  exercise  through  the  whole  community 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  national  possessions." 
And  again,  "  In  proportion  as  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
manage  their  affairs  by  their  own  active  intervention,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  the  government,  their  desires  will  turn  to 
repelling  tyranny  rather  than  to  tyrannising.  .  .  .  Let  alone, 
in  short,  should  be  the  general  practice :  every  departure  from 
it,  unless  required  by  some  great  good,  is  a  certain  evil." 

The  popular  objection,  which  would  be  at  once  offered  to 
these  principles,  is  that  they  are  selfish ;  and  that  to  put 
them  to  practice  would  in  every  case  allow  the  strong, 
physically  and  mentally,  to  secure  an  advantage  over  the 
weak.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state  would 
always  have  the  right,  and  be  in  duty  bound,  to  step  in 
at  that  point  at  which  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  "self" 
involved  the  curtailment  of  the  "  equal  liberty  "  of  others. 
As  to  the  exercise  of  the  principle  of  self-interest,  it  woukl 
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be  wrong  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  the  very  tap-root  of 
human  progress.  The  Duke  of  Argy le  even,  who  is  one  of  the 
keenest  opponents  of  a  selfish  materialism,  has  well  said,  "The 
interests  of  self,  justly  appreciated,  and  rightly  understood, 
may  be,  nay  indeed  must  be  the  interests  also  of  other  men 
— of  society — of  country — of  the  Church  and  of  the  world." 
The  same  wnter,  speaking  of  Adam  Smith,  and  referring 
to  the  mass  of  "  meddling  "  legislation  which  existed  prior 
to  his  time,  says,  "  He  found  positive  institutions  regulating 
and  restricting  natural  human  action  in  two  different  direc- 
tions. There  were  laws  restricting  free  interchange  in  the 
products  of  labour  itself,  and  there  were  other  laws  restricting 
the  free  employment  of  labour,  ff^  denounced  both.  Labour 
was  deprived  of  its  natural  freedom  by  laws  forbidding  men 
from  working  at  any  skilled  labour  unless  they  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  a  specified  time.  It  was  also  deprived  of 
its  natural  freedom  by  monopolies,  which  prevented  men 
from  working  in  any  trade,  within  certain  localities,  unless 
allowed  to  do  so  by  those  who  had  the  exclusive  privileges. 
The  first  mode  of  restriction  prevented  labour  from  passing 
freely  from  place  to  place  ;  the  second  mode  of  restriction, 
fix>m  passing  freely  even  in  the  same  trade.  Both  of  these  re- 
strictions were  as  mischievous  and  as  destructive  of  their 
own  object  as  restrictions  in  the  free  interchange  of  goods. 
They  both  depended  on  the  same  vicious  principle  of 
attempting  to  obtain,  by  legislation,  results  which  would  be 
more  surely  attained  by  allowing  every  man  to  sell  his 
goods  and  his  labour  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleased. 
The  labour  of  a  poor  man  was  his  capital.  He  had  a 
natural  right  to  employ  it  as  he  liked.  And,  as  for  protect- 
ing the  community  from  bad  or  imperfect  work ;  that  would 
be  best  secured  by  unrestricted  competition.  .  .  .  Natural 
law  was  the  best  regulation  of  both.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith,  then  new  in  the  world.'** 

•  *•  Rdgn  of  Law."  (Duke  of  Argyle),  p.  339. 
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And,  again,  he  says  :  "  It  was  his  (Adam  Smith's)  labour 
to  prove  that  in  the  rude  contrivances  of  legislation,  due 
account  had  not  been  taken  of  the  natural  farces  with  which 
it  had  to  deal.  He  showed  that  among  the  very  elements  of 
human  character  there  were  instinds  and  desires  and  faculties 
of  contrivance^  all  of  which  by  clumsy  machinery  had  been 
impeded  and  obstructed  and  diverted  from  the  channels  in 
which  they  ought  to  work."* 

I  cannot  refrain  from  setting  forth  here  an  eloquent  and 
philosophical  passage  from  Macaulay,  upon  the  present 
branch  of  my  subject,  which  was  quoted  in  an  able  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1885,  entitled  "  Plain 
Truths  and  Popular  Falla<5te." 

"  It  is  not,"  says  Macaulay,  "  by  the  intermeddling  of  the 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  state,  but  by  the  prudence, 
energy,  and  foresight  of  its  inhabitants,  that  England  has 
been  hitherto  carried  forward  in  civilisation,  and  it  is  to  the 
same  energy,  prudence,  and  foresight  that  we  shall  look 
forward  with  comfort  and  good  hope.  Our  rulers  will  best 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  nation  by  strictly  confining 
themselves  to  their  own  legitimate  duties  ;  by  leaving  capital  to 
find  its  most  lucrative  course^  commodities  their  fair  price  ; 
industry  and  intelligence  their  natural  retvard ;  idleness  and 
folly  their  natural  punishment ;  by  maintaining  peace  ;  by 
defending  property ;  by  diminishing  the  price  of  law,  and 
by  observing  strict  economy  in  every  department  of  the 
state.  Let  the  government  do  this  and  the  people  will 
assuredly  do  the  rest,^* 

This  passage  contains,  in  a  summarized  form,  the  whole 
duty  of  the  legislator,  and  the  last  sentence  contains  a 
covert  admonition  which  would  be  a  blessing  to  impress 
indelibly  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  takes  the 
humblest  part  in  the  government  of  his  country,  viz.,  after 
attending  properly  to  the  duties  enumerated  above,  to  "  let 

•  •*  Reigu  of  Law,"  p,  340. 
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the  people  alone''  and  leave  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  for  themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  not  unduly 
interfere  with  one  another,  and  thus  prevent  the  equally 
free  exercise  of  faculties,  and  the  equally  free  use  of  their 
possessions,  by  all  members  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Gladstone^  most  popular  oi  Liberal  statesmen,  whose 
earlier  utterances  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  true 
principles  of  Liberalism  than  those  of  later  years,  wrote  to 
Mr.  James  Stansfield  a  letter  which  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Contemporary  for  October,  1885,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"  Liberal  Programmes."  "  Liberalism,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  has  ever  sought  to  unite  freedom  ofindixndual  thought  and 
action^  to  which  it  so  largely  owes  its  healthy  atmosphere^  with 
corporate  efficiency." 

Mr.  Stansfield  himself,  in  the  same  article,  adds,  "  There 
is  one  safe  test,  I  think,  by  which  to  judge  such  measures : 
u*e  should  never  yield  to  the  temptation  ofthem^  unless  we  can 
first  satisfy  ourselves  that,  if  successful^  they  will  not  at  once  or 
later  undermine  and  sap^  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will 
give  new  life  and  vigour  to  independence  of  character  and 
habit  ofptindy  and  to  the  spirit  and  capacity  of  self  help  and 
self-control" 

Again,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  for 
November,  1885,  Professor  Edward  Dicey  makes  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  of  the  real  Liberalism,  and  the 
new  creed,  as  being  promulgated  by  what  has  been  termed 
the  Birmingham  school  of  politicians.  '*  Individual  liberty^'' 
says  Mr.  Dicey,  "freedom  of  contract,  the  superiority  of 
private  contract  over  state  action,  the  right  of  every  man 
to  do  what  he  thinks  fit  with  his  own^  so  long  as  he  does 
not  infringe  the  liberty  of  others^  open  competition  as 
between  purchaser  and  seller,  capitalist  and  labourer — 
these  are  the  main  planks  of  the  old  liberal  platform  in 
respect  of  Home  politics."  In  the  same  article,  the  writer 
goes  on   to  say: — "The  substitution  of  state  control  for 
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individual  action,  the  creation  of  a  new  peasant  proprietary 
by  the  compulsory  sale  of  private  lands,  a  system  of 
graduated  taxation  by  which  capital  is  to  be  mulcted 
for  the  benefit  of  labour,  the  introduction  of  local 
government  boards  under  which  local  bodies  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  are  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions now  discharged  by  the  Imperial  parliament — or,  in 
plainer  words,  the  introduction  of  Home  Rule — the  provid- 
ing of  gratuitous  education  for  the  poor  at  the  cost  of  the 
ratepayers,  the  legislative  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
— ^these,"  says  Mr.  Dicey,  "  are  only  a  few  of  the  measures 
which  the  Radicals  have  proclaimed  their  intention  of  pro- 
moting as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  These 
measures  are,  one  and  all,  based  upon  the  princii^es  which 
underlie  Socialism,  as  distinguished  from  Liberalism." 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  law  of  evidence  by  which  a 
greater  value  than  usual  is  attached  to  certain  testimony  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  "  against  the  interest "  of  the  witness. 
The  principal  authority  on  that  subject  says  :  "  The  ground 
upon  which  this  evidence  is  received  is  the  extreme  improba- 
bility  0/ its  falsehood.'*  Having  this  principle  in  view,  I  have 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject,  to  draw  as  many  as  possible  of  my  various  defini- 
tions and  illustrations  of  true  Liberalism  from  the  roost 
illustrious  Liberals  themselves.  Regarding  this  feature  of  the 
subject,  indeed,  my  difficulty  has  been  rather  to  discriminate 
as  to  which  to  choose  of  the  profusion  of  quotations  I  have 
at  hand,  than  to  find  a  sufficiency  hi  support  of  my  conten- 
tion. There  is  one  which  aptly  points  the  moral  regarding  the 
danger  of  legislative  interference,  as  effecting  the  national 
character.  "  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  "  legis- 
late to  destroy  the  motive  of  self-interest ;  for  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  material  progress,*^ 

•  "  Letter  to  Hon.  H.  W.  Pope."     Timn,  14th  May,  18S6. 
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Mark,  too,  the  weighty  opinions  of  M.  L^on  Say,  of  whom 
the  Times  speaks  as  "  the  eminent  French  statesman  and 
economist"  Presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty Defence  League  at  Westminster,  he  said  in  his  address  : 
"  The  functions  of  government  ought  to  have  well-defined 
limits,  and  there  are  limits  which  could  not  be  transgressed 
without  entailing  misfortunes  on  mankind.  Civilisation 
itselfi"  he  added,  "would  be  in  peril  if  governments  were 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural  functions 
and  attributes."  "  Liberal  economists,"  he  continued, 
"  were  determined  to  take  their  stand  on  the  solid  ground 
of  observation,  and  not  to  deviate  from  the  principles  of 
experimental  science.  Experimental  science  showed  that 
human  society  was  a  natural  fieict  Society  was  not  the 
result  of  a  contract ;  it  was  the  very  condition  of  humanity. 
....  Two  principles  appeared  dominant  They  were 
necessary  for  society,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  its  springs. 
Those  principles  were  indwtdual  energy  and  personal  resiH>n- 
sibility.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  human  society 
which  should  not  be  animated,  as  it  were,  by  those  two 
principles.  ...  If  government  did  not  respect  those 
two  principles,  it  destroyed  society,  and  turned  men  aside 
from  the  paths  of  progress,  to  throw  them  back  on  their 
previous  course.  Governments  which  respected  these 
principles  led  humanity  in  the  ways  of  civilisation,  while 
other  governments  exposed  them  to  the  risk  of  losing  the 
way  and  of  going  back  into  barbarism'^  "Every  law,"  he 
added,  "which  assailed  individual  energy,  or  which 
diminished  individual  responsibility,  was  a  law  which  passed 
beyond  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  state,  and  might, 
according  to  circumstances,  produce  decadence,  or  mark  a 
period  of  retrogression  in  the  development  of  civilisa- 
tion." 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  has  been  well  and 
succinctly  put  by  M*Culloch,  in  his  treatise  on  Political 
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Economy.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  government  inter- 
ference he  says  : — "  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  those  in  authority  that  non-interference  should  be  the 
leading  principle  of  their  policy,  and  interference  the 
exception  only ;  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  individuals  should 
be  left  to  shape  their  conduct  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  and  that  no  interference  should  ever 
be  made  on  any  speculative  or  doubtful  grounds,  but  only 
when  its  necessity  is  apparent,  or  when  it  can  be  clearly 
made  out  that  it  will  be  productive  of  public  advantage. 
....  Whenever  legislators  set  about  regulating,  they  are 
treading  a  path  encompassed  with  difficulties;  and  while 
they  advance  with  caution,  they  should  be  ready  to  stop  the 
moment  they  do  not  see  the  way  clearly  before  them."* 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered  that  almost  every 
clause  of  an  act  of  parliament,  if  it  have  any  force  or  effect 
at  all,  takes  away  a  liberty  from  somebody,  because  it  must 
of  necessity  speak  of  something  which  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done  where  before  it  was  optional. 

The  utmost  care  and  caution  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
observed  in  order  that  it  may  first  be  ascertained  whether, 
in  so  limiting  somebody's  liberty,  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  liberties  generally  is  being  brought  about.  If  this  is  not 
being  done,  the  measure  is  not  Liberal  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  "  It  ought,"  says  Burke,  "  to  be  the  constant 
aim  of  every  wise  public  council  to  find  out,  by  cautious 
experiments  and  rational  cool  endeavours,  with  how  little^ 
not  how  much  of  this  restraint,  the  community  can  subsist ; 
for  liberty  is  a  good  to  be  improved  and  not  an  evil  to  be 
lessened,*^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  advanced  state  of  Liberalism  has 
been  reached  in  any  country — that  by  dint  of  popular  effort, 
and  representative  advocacy,  the  condition  of  "equal 
opportunities"  has  actually  been  realised — what  is  the  policy 

•  ••  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  309. 
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of  Liberalism?  My  answer  is  to  preserve  that  state  of 
things ;  to  watch,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  any  attempts 
to  encroach  upon  that  domain  of  freedom  or  "equal 
opportunities,"  and  to  see  that  no  new  rights  or  liberties, 
which  may  be  developed  in  our  ever-evolving  social 
organization  are  left  unprotected  from  aggression  by  any 
one,  or  any  number  of  citizens. 

If,  therefore.  Conservatism  be  taken  in  the  present 
day  to  mean  merely  a  maintenance  or  preservation 
of  institutions  as  they  are,  then  society,  having  reached 
the  desired  social  condition  at  which  Liberalism  aims, 
we  should  have  the  two  political  schools.  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  embracing  the  same  policy;  and  this  reflec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  experienced  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage : — "  Many  a 
man,"  he  says,  "  inherits  his  political  opinions  as  he  does  his 
property.  Political  faith  is  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
disposition,  and  training.  The  working  classes,  up  to  a 
certain  era  in  English  history,  were,  as  a  rule,  conservative. 
They  certainly  were  Conservatives  during  Mr.  Pitt's  regime. 
Since  then  they  have  been  Liberal,  and  Liberal  because  the 
Conservatives  refused  to  concede  them  political  rights. 
TTiey  have  now  got  those  political  rights,  and  stand  on  the 
same  level  as  other  classes;  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  Tory 
or  Liberal,  according  to  circumstances."*  This  was  all  said 
at  an  election  meeting  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  should 
not  a  working  man  be  a  Tory?"  Conservatism  is,  however, 
by  no  means  understood  or  professed  according  to  this 
interpretation,  by  all  who  embrace  it  as  a  political  title. 
It  too  frequently  means,  in  the  mouths  of  its  followers,  a 
distinct  refusal  to  recognise  the  equality  of  men  in  their 
rights  and  privileges.  It  is  too  frequently  supposed  by  the 
more  fortunate,  and  more  delicately  nurtured  side  of  society, 
that  the  distinction  among  men  in  wealth,  education,  and 

*  "  Geoend  Electioo  (1885)  Speeches/'  p.  248. 
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social  position,  is  of  an  innate  and  permanent  character; 
and  that  what  are  called  the  working  classes,  constitute  a 
distinct  species  of  human  nature,  designed  by  Providence  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  rough  and  objectionable  work  of 
the  world. 

Such  persons  would  debar  "  the  people  "  from  the  fran- 
chise; from  liberty  to  organize  among  themselves;  from 
liberty  to  enter  parliament ;  from  liberty  to  acquire  a  higher 
education,  and  if  possible  to  lift  themselves  into  a  higher 
level  of  life  and  a  higher  sphere  of  society. 

With  such  doctrines  and  such  desires,  true  Liberalism  has 
no  sympathy.  By  it,  as  I  have  fully  shown,  all  men  are 
equal — not  in  wealth  or  position,  or  ability  ;  but  in  ^Ufueye  of 
the  lawr  The  ideal  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  put  it, 
'*  to  see  that  the  liberty  of  each  man  to  pursue  the  objects 
of  his  desires  is  unrestricted,  save  by  the  like  liberty  of  all." 
Thus  will  be  afforded  to  every  citizen,  what  Mr.  Cowen  has 
called  "  a  clear  and  equal  course,"  and  by  such  means  "the 
victory"  in  life  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  "the  wisest  and  the 
best." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Spurious  Liberalism — Historic  Instances. 

*'  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they 
have  made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some 
particular  principles,  have,  not  only  Jailed ^  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed."— Buckle, 
History  of  Cimlisaiion, 

"  The  substitution  of  government  direction  for  the  play  of  individual 
action,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  by  restriction  what  can  better  be 
secoied  by  freedom."— Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty, 

"  Experience  hath  plainly  taught  in  the  said  town  that  the  said  act 
hath  not  only  not  brought  the  good  effect  that  then  was  hoped  and 
surmised,  but  also  hath  been,  and  now  is  likely  to  be  the  very  greatest 
cause  of  the  impoverishing  and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and 
others,  at  whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured.** — Extract  from  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

THE  above  quotations  should  sufficiently  explain,  in 
general  terms,  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  and 
the  application  of  the  title  which  I  have  adopted  for  it.  In 
dealing  with  the  very  numerous  instances  of  falsely-con- 
ceived legislation,  which  are  afforded  by  historic  and  modern 
times,  and  which  I  have  collected  from  different  sources  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  theories  for  which  I  am  contending,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  divide  this  portion  of  my  subject 
into  two  parts — the  first  containing  those  instances  which 
may  be  fairly  placed  under  the  head  of  "historic;"  the 
second  containing  those  which  more  correctly  come  under 
the  heading  of  the  "  present  day." 
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I  have  applied  the  term  "  Spurious  Liberalism  "  to  both 
divisions — each  of  which  occupies  a  chapter — though  the 
instances  enumerated  under  the  former  were  enacted  at  a 
time  when  the  word  "Liberahsm"  had  not  yet  been 
adopted  as  a  political  term. 

The  nature  of  that  older  legislation,  however,  is  so  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  more  modern  school,  that  I  have, 
notwithstanding,  preferred  to  treat  them  both  under  that 
head.  The  principal  objectionable  feature  which  charac- 
terises all  those  historic,  as  well  as  those  modem  instances 
with  which  I  purpose  dealing,  is  that  they  have  the  effect 
of  either  curtailing  the  liberty  of  citizens  instead  of  widening 
it;  involving  the  State  in  commercial  pursuits  instead  of 
leaving  that  field  to  private  enterprise;  or  of  interfering  with 
the  recognised  rights  of  property — in  each  case,  too,  to  an 
extent  beyond  that  requisite  for  the  general  good,  up  to 
which  point  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  objection.  Eng- 
lish history  presents  us  with  an  abundant  crop  of  legislation 
to  which  the  term  "  Spurious  Liberalism  "  can  fairly  be 
applied,  though,  nevertheless,  it  was  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  at  a  time  when  the  working  classes  had  only 
a  very  partial  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

While  the  gradual  growth  of  freedom,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  in  previous  chapters,  was  going  on : 
stimulated,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  growing  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  the  more  frequent  expression  of  the 
popular  wishes,  there  were  certain  other  features  of  Liberalism 
which  failed  to  receive  anything  like  clear  recognition,  even 
by  the  people  themselves  who  were  most  immediately 
interested.  The  broctd  principles  of  freedom  had  certainly 
been  recognised,  and  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  even 
by  the  dullest  classes  of  citizens ;  for  it  required  the  mini- 
mum of  intelligence  to  discern  the  advantages  of  liberty  of 
locomotion,  for  the  person;  liberty  to  do  as  one  wished 
with  one's  own  property ;  liberty  to  believe,  and  worship,  in 
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accordance  with  the  particular  creed  which  happened  to  be 
most  popular  in  one's  own  time.  These  broader  features 
of  Liberalism  were  the  first  to  be  recognised  and  valued  by 
the  masses  of  the  people,  if  not  as  prindples  of  a  studied 
political  science,  yet  as  human  wants  of  a  very  practical 
and  necessary  character.  But  there  were  other  important 
features  which  were  not  so  clearly  understood.  There 
were,  in  fact,  other  phases  of  personal  freedom  which  were 
not  so  quickly,  if  at  all  discerned,  in  the  times  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak.  I  refer  to  such  matters  as  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  and  interchange;  freedom  of 
contract  in  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  wages  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  labour ;  freedom  of  individual  taste  and  expendi- 
ture in  the  more  private  concerns  of  life.  These  were 
matters  which,  in  many  cases,  afTected  the  poor  and  the 
rich  alike,  but  principally  the  poor,  who,  in  their  meagre 
parliamentary  representation,  enjoyed  few  opportunities  for 
effectual  protest.  One  can  only  account  for  the  continuance 
of  those  which  materially  affected  the  better  classes,  who  did 
enjoy  representation,  to  the  fact  that,  not  being  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  economic  laws  which  are  now  so 
widely  understood,  they  were  not  prompted  to  any  practical 
resistance.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that,  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  principles,  most  people 
rested  satisfied  with  the  vague  belief  (which  exists  to  a  large 
extent  in  our  own  day)  that  in  some  way  or  other,  though 
not  very  clear,  such  restrictive  legislation  produced  some 
good  to  somebody.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  feasible  explana- 
tion of  the  widespread  belief  in  Protection  in  our  own 
time.  In  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  there 
existed  a  most  universal  ignorance  among  legislators, 
regarding  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  what  is  now 
termed  "  political  economy."  It  is  tolerably  evident,  indeed, 
from  history,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  considered  to* 
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possess  something  of  a  creative  faculty,  by  which  it  could  really 
produce  positive  benefits,  that  is  to  say,  could  confer  them  on 
one  class  of  society,  without,  at  the  same  time,  subtracting 
them,  or  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained,  from  some 
other  class.     It  is  now  generally  recognised  by  all  persons, 
who  have  read  or  thought  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
that  the  comforts  of  life  can  only  be  produced  by  human 
exertion  of  some  kind ;  that  though  machinery  (which  the 
working  classes  have,  from  time  to  time,  abused)  can  much 
facilitate  the  production  of  those  comforts,  still,  previous 
exertion   has  to   be  stored  up  in  order  to  produce  that 
machinery ;   and  that  parliament,  which  after  all,  is  only  a 
large  debating  society,  cannot,  by  any  magic  process,  produce 
something  out  of  nothing — can  only,  in  fact,  and  that  by  an 
improper  use  of  its  power,  compel  one  citizen  to  transfer 
something  to  another  citizen.     An  act  of  parliament,  there- 
fore, cannot  confer  positive  advantages  on  any  section  of  its 
citizens,  except  by  first  taking  those  advantages,  or  tlie  means 
of  obtaining  them,  from  some  other  section  of  its  citizens. 
This  simple — I  might  almost  say  primitive — truth  has  required 
some  centuries  for  men  to  find  out ;  and,  even  in  our  own 
day,  there  are  thousands  who  have  not  yet  fully  realised  it. 
This  fundamental  error  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  falsely- 
conceived  legislation  of  past  and  present  times.     In  historic 
times,  indeed,  there  were  few  men  who  knew  the  oror  of 
this  view,  for  the  science  of  political  economy  was  alnuist 
unknown.     In   the   present  day  this  class  of  legislation  is 
proposed  and  enacted  in  the  very  face  of  this  knowledge ; 
and  many  of  the  men  who  assist  in  that  enactment  ignore, 
by  so  doing,  all  the  history  of  their  forefathers,  and  all  the 
science  and  political  philosophy  of  their  contemporaries. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  divide  my  subject  into  two 
branches,  enumerating,  under  the  present  heading,  all  those 
instances  which  arose  under  the  earlier  state  of  economic 
knowledge — from  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  to  the  time  of  the 
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Corn-Laws  repeal — and,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  all  those 
instances  which  have  been  and  arc  being  proposed,  in  our 
own  day,  notwithstanding  our  possession  of  the  facts  from 
history  and  from  science,  which,  if  studied,  would  inevitably 
lea,d  to  a  more  correct  view  of  such  matters.  As  I  have 
already  said,  political  economy  is  a  comparatively  modem 
science,  practically  dating  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
whose  treatise  was  published  a  little  over  a  century  ago.*  It 
teaches  that  the  operations  of  society,  in  relation  to  com- 
merce, are  regulated  by  ascertainable  laws,  and  that  any 
anticipation  of  the  good  effects  of  any  such  law,  in  one 
direction,  must,  inevitably,  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
forfeiture  of  advantages  in  another  direction.  For  instance, 
when  in  the  reign  <A  George  II.  a  bounty  was  paid  on  the 
exportation  of  com,  in  order  to  encourage  the  agricultural 
interest,  it  was  little  thought  that  the  incentive,  thus  offered 
to  exportation,  would  prove  so  effectual  as  to  lead  to  onrn 
acquiring  an  almost  fabulous  value  in  the  producing  country 
itseU^  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  give  rise  to  serious  riots. 
Yet,  such  was  the  fact ;  and,  subsequently,  when  the  other 
tttreme  was  resorted  to,  by  diCXVLaXiy  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships  laden  from 
J^ritish  ports,  the  authors  of  the  law  equally  lost  sight  of 
tlie  &ct  that  what  they  were  doing  would  have  the  effect  of 
paralysing  the  national  shipping  interests.  Yet  such  also 
ivsis  the  case. 

Now,  in  both  these  instances,  the  legislation  referred  to 

fi^d  been  prompted  by  the  very  best  intentions,  though  the 

F^j^olt,  in  each  case,  proved  that  the  authors  failed  to  foresee 

tli^  ultimate  effects  of  their  measures,  which,  in  the  light  of 

ti^cx^^^rn  economic  knowledge,  would  now  be  predicted  by 

stajT  person  of  moderate  political  education.    The  first  of 

>    ••  >kc   <he  present  dav/*  says  Buckle,  **  eighty  vears  after  the  publication  of  Adam 
'^^  'M'    *  Wealth  of  Nations^'  there  is  not  to  be  kmnd  any  one  of  tolerahU  tdueation 
^  aawt  mskamud of  holding  opinions,  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith, 
g^gmdvertalfy  received."    ''History  of  Civilisation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ai6. 
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these  laws  was  conceived  for  the  encouragement  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  the  second,  with  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  dearth  of  com,  which,  according  to  Hume,  "  so  much 
distressed  the  poorer  class  of  people."    These  were  distinct 
instances  of  a  spurious  Liberalism ;  for,  though  appearing  at 
first  sight  to  promise  national  benefits,  the  liberty  of  the  tax- 
payer was,  in  the  one  case,  infringed  by  his  being  compdled 
to  contribute,  through  the  revenue,  to  the  granting  of  a 
bounty  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  a  particular  industry, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class;  while,  in  the  second  case, 
the  liberty  of  the  agriculturalist  was  infringed  by  preventing 
him  from  selling  to  a  foreign  purchaser,  willing  to  give  him 
a  higher  price  for  his  corn  than  that  which  was  obtainable 
in  his  own  country.    These  are  only  individual  instances  of 
a  far-reaching  miscoiKeption,  by  means  of  which  commerce 
was  hampered  for  purposes  which  were  never  to  be  realised, 
and   interfered   with   in   such  a  way  as  to  discourage  all 
attempts  at  development.     All  such  laws  had,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  revoked,  that  is  to  say,  repealed,  and  the  mere 
repeal  was  in  its  turn  looked  upon  as  a  reform.* 

It  was  only  by  a  series  of  experiences  of  this  kind  that 
men  came,  at  last,  to  understand  the  principles  of  what  we 
term   political  economy.      Now,   during  the  period    over 
which  so  much  of  this  experience  was  gained,  that  is  to  say 
over  which  we  find  commerce  almost  strangled  with  abortive 
legislative    restrictions,    the    government    of   the   country 
(England)  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  monied  and  better 
educated  section  of  society.     If   any  class  should    have 
known  how  hopeless  were  such  attempts,  it  was  the  class 
who  then  more  or  less  monopolised  the  governing  power. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  the  world  was  only  learning  politica] 

*  Buckle  says  of  the  Corn-Laws  Repeal :  "  All  that  %ras  done  was  to  repeal    the 
laws  and  leave  trade  to  its  natural  treedom  ;"  and  elsewhere,  "  Everv  great 


which  has  been  affected,  has  consisted  not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  wirfi^Jii^^ 
something  oid.  ...  the  wh(^  scope  and  tendency  of  modem  legislation  is  to  lejtoa^- 
things  to  that  natural  channel  <n>m  which  the  igmtrmnct  of  preoratng  l«gialatiosa  iMMd 
driven  them." 
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economy,  and  at  a  considerable  cost  to  its  commerce  and 
its  social  advancement  To  this  fact,  alone,  can  we  attribute 
those  great  and  numerous  I^slative  errors.  Consider,  for 
a  moment,  the  position  of  afiairs  in  the  present  day.  The 
science  of  political  economy  has  been  expounded  by  some 
of  the  greatest  intellects  of  our  century ;  treatises,  without 
number,  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
citizen,  and  the  subject  has  been  taught  in  every  university, 
as  wdl  as  in  many  of  the  best  schools  in  every  English-speak- 
ing community.  Every  educated  man  knows,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  taught  those  principles  ;  and  the  mistakes  of  our 
forefathers  have  in  fact  become  our  heritage,  from  which  we 
are  enabled  to  draw  morals  for  our  own  political  guidance. 
The  fundamental  truth,  for  instance,  which  underlies  the 
theory  of  Freetrade  is  trite  among  properly  educated  persons, 
and,  as  Mr.  Bright  said  some  time  ago,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  **  how  reasonable  men  ever  thought  otherwise." 
If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  how  it  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  advance  in  political  education,  so  much 
of  what  I  have  called  misconceived  legislation  is  still  being 
passed  in  such  a  community  as  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  class  who  formerly  held  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  governing  power,  and  who,  themselves, 
were  parties  to  the  misconceived  legislation  in  earlier  times, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  certainly  corrected  their  view 
of  political  questions ;  but — and  this  is  the  reason  for  which 
I  am  seeking — meanwhile,  the  governing  power  has  been 
passed  on  to  the  masses,  who,  unfortunately,  are  almost  as 
little  versed  in  political  principles,  as  were  the  more 
educated  classes  before  Adam  Smith's  time.  Parliament  is, 
of  necessity,  the  mirror  of  the  political  opinions  entertained 
by  those  who  elect  it,  and  one  of  the  natural  but  also  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  representative  government  is  that 
candidates  are  always  forthcoming  to  advocate  the  unwise 
as  well  as  the  wise  expressions  of  public  opinion.     There  is 
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reason  to  believe  that,  as  time  [nx^esses,  the  masses  will 
make  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  sound  political 
principles,  and  resist,  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
the  overtures  of  aspiring  candidates  who  are  not  disinclined 
to  stultify  themselves  in  order  to  whi  the  approval  of  those 
who  can  turn  the  scale  at  election  time.  Thus,  then, 
though  the  better  educated  dasses  of  the  present  day 
are  familiar  with  political  principles,  the  fact  that  the 
government  has,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  out  of  their  hands 
into  those  of  the  masses  renders  the  chances  of  wiser  and  more 
far-seeing  I^islation  somewhat  remote.  A  review  of  some 
of  the  modem  and  impending  legislation,  which  I  shall  under- 
take in  a  future  chapter,  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  show  that 
society  is  just  now  in  as  great  danger,  from  the  passing  of 
misconceived  measures,  as  it  was  in  those  remote  times 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Every  important  extension  of 
the  franchise  brings  in  to  the^electoral  fold  a  fresh  detach- 
ment of  the  less  provident  and  less  reflective  section  of 
society.  Each  of  such  detachments  constitutes  a  new 
disturbing  factor  in  the  periodical  expression  of  the  public 
opinion,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  disturbance  in  the  formation 
of  that  opinion,  whether  for  good,  or  for  evil,  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  wisdom  which  is  possessed  in  determining 
their  wants,  and  the  amount  of  judgment  which  is  exercised 
in  wielding  the  power  by  which  that  determination  is 
expressed.  The  mere  fact  of  such  a  detachment  having 
been  hitherto  excluded  from  the  franchise  is,  in  itself^ 
evidence  of  having  been  under  age,  or  of  having  wanted 
means;  and  it  would  be  a  mere  truism  to  assert  that  both  youth 
and  poverty  are,  as  a  rule,  unaccompanied  by  a  large  amount 
of  political  or  any  other  wisdom.  The  net  result  of  the 
Franchise  Ad  of  1885  has  been  carefully  set  forth  in  **  The 
Radical  Programme"  as  follows : — "  The  parliament  of  1880 
was  elected  by  thru  miiiions  of  electors,  of  whom  it  was 
estimated  one-third  were  of  the  working  classes.     The  next 
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House  of  Commons "  (now  sitting)  "  will  be  elected  by 
five  millions  of  men,  of  whom  three-fifths  belong  to  the 
labouring  population."*  The  Act  of  1885  therefore  added 
two  millions  to  the  franchise,  principally  of  the  agricultural- 
labourer  class.  This  has  been  the  dream  of  Radicals  for 
years;  yet,  hear  what  the  author  of  the^' Radical  Programme" 
says  of  the  class  from  which  this  new  detachment  has  been 
taken  : — "  The  English  mtisses  are  nearly  impervious  to 
political  ideas,  .  .  .  The  people  know  vaguely  what  they 
want  .  .  .  There  never  was  a  time  when  instruction  was 
more  sorely  needed  on  all  these  topia,^^\  Elsewhere  the  same 
authority  says : — "  It  is  for  the  people's  leaders  to  indicate 
to  them  the  precise  methods  and  instniments  by  which  their 
wishes  may  be  realised."! 

The  modus  operandi  is  then  as  follows : — All  men  are,  of 
course,  aiming  at  wise  government  Two  more  millions  of 
dectors  have  been  added  to  the  electoral  roll  of  Great 
Britain,  who  are  "  impervious  to  political  ideas  /"  who  "  know 
their  wants  only  vaguely;*'  and  who  are  "  in  sore  need  of  in- 
struction on  political  topiaJ*  These  two  millions  are  to 
express  ^^  their  wishes,**  znd  certain  other  persons,  having 
heard  those  "  wishes,"  are  to  carry  them  out.  These  latter 
persons  are,  in  Radical  phraseology,  to  be  called  "  leaders^** 
and  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  whole  process  is  that  we 
are  to  approximate  more  closely  than  before  to  a  "  wise  " 
govermnent — that  is  to  say,  to  a  government  working  in  the 
real  interests  of  the  "  whole  people"!  Will  such  a  series  of 
proportions  stand  the  most  superficial  logical  analysis? 
The  future  is  indeed  not  promising,  but  let  us  not  venture 
on  prophecy.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  past.  The  investiga- 
tion which  I  shall  now  make  of  "  Spurious  Liberalism,"  in 
its  historic  instances,  will  prove  that  the  repeated  attempts 
to  produce  happiness  or  success  for  the  people,  by  Act  of 
Pariiament,  have  not  only  failed  to  effect  their  purpose,  but, 

•  "  The  Radiaa  Pkogiminme/' p.  4.  t'*The  Rjuiical  PragnunnM,"  p.  33. 

X  "  The  Radicml  Prograinaie,''  p.  33.! 
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in  many  cases,  produced  results  entirely  opposite  to  those 
which  were  intended  and  anticipated.  It  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  noticed  that,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  the 
matters  dealt  with  were  of  the  most  private  and  trivial 
nature,  which  could  have  had  no  real  concern  for  anybody 
but  the  individuals  themselves,  and  certainly  not  the 
remotest  for  the  government  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
people  at  large,  whom  the  government  are  supposed  to 
represent 

I  shall  first  deal  with  those  interferences  with  national 
commerce,  which  form  part  of  the  material  from  which 
Buckle  deduced  the  conclusion  that  "the  history  of  the 
commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce." 
Those  interferences  were  principally  with  the  natural  supply 
and  demand  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  such  as  com,  meat, 
and  wool ;  and  a  study  of  them  will  show  how  vain  and 
profitless  were,  and  almost  must  be,  the  attempts  to  improve 
upon  the  ordinary  economic  laws  by  which  the  English 
people  are  now  content  to  allow  their  markets  to  be  ruled. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  an  assize  of  bread  was  fixed — 
that  is  to  say,  a  statute  was  passed  with  the  object  of  regu- 
luting  prices.*  Hume  says,  in  reference  to  it: — "Yet^did 
the  prices  often  rise  much  higher  than  any  taken  notice  of 
by  the  statute."!  The  state,  in  fact,  did  not  succeed  in 
regulating  the  prices,  for  they  rose  notwithstanding  the 
statute.  It  was,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  bread,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  legis- 
lative restriction  failed  to  effect  its  purpose.  Even  if  such 
an  enactment  had  effected  its  authors'  aim,  no  an;ament  is 
necessary  to  show  that  such  a  restriction  would  have  worked 
an  injustice  on  the  holders  of  corn  and  the  sellers  of  bread, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  selling  it  to  such  persons 
as  would  purchase  it  at  the  best  obtainable  price. 

*  The  details  of  this  act  were  copied  from  a  preceding  assise,  dating  as  fiur  back  as 

the  reign  of  John.  t  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.,  p.  53a. 
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In  the  rdgn  of  Edward  III.  (accordiag  to  Hume),  by  far 
the  most  considerable  of  England's  exports  was  that  of  wool. 
The  king  placed  an  imposition  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack 
exported:  thus  again  interfering  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  trespassing,  for  no  Intimate  purpose,  upon  the 
liberty  of  those  citizens,  whose  interest  it  was  to  export  and 
dispose  of  abroad,  for  the  best  price  obtainable,  their  law- 
fully acquired  commodity.  The  same  monarch,  in  order  to 
ffve  an  artificial  stimulus  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  offered 
protection  and  encouragement  to  foreign  weavers,  and 
enacted  a  law,  prohibiting  everyone  from  wearing  any  cloth 
but  that  of  English  fabric  Later,  in  the  same  reign,  the 
exportation  of  wool  was  absolutely  prohibited,  as  also  that 
of  manufactured  iron.*  This  was  done  with  a  view  of  com- 
pelling foreigners  to  come  and  buy  in  the  English  markets; 
and,  lest  the  law  should  be  evaded,  the  penalty  for  a  breach 
was  fixed  at  "  death  and  confiscation." 

The  policy  of  parliament,  during  various  periods  of  this 
reign,  became  unbearably  interfering.  It  attempted,  what 
Hume  characterises  as  "  the  impracticable  scheme "  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  labour,  as  also  that  of  poultry,  t  A 
reaper,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  was  not  allowed  above 
twopence  a  day,  or  near  sixpence  of  our  present  money ;  in 
the  second  week,  a  third  more.  A  master  carpenter  was 
limited,  through  the  whole  year,  to  threepence  a  day;  a 
common  carpenter  to  twopence  a  day,  money  of  that 
age-t 

In  the  following  reign  (Richard  II.),  parliament  com- 
plahied  (as  might  have  been  expected)  of  the  decay  of 
shipping,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  king  had 
authorised  frequent  seizures  for  purposes  of  war.  They 
asserted  that  one  seaport  had  contained  "more  vessels 
than  were  then  to  be  found   in  the  whole  kingdom.'^ 

*  Hame's  "  Uistonr  of  Eagland,"  chafi.  16.  t  37  Edward  III.,  cluip.  3. 

t  Hume's  **  Histoiy  of  EngUnd,"  vol.  ii..  chap  16. 
5  Htiine'ft  "  Histon*  of  England,"  vol.  iu,  chap  16. 
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Notwithstanding  this  very  distinct  lesson,  as  to  the  effect  df 
-such  arbitraiy  conduct,  the  same  complaint  had  to  be 
repeated  in  Edward's  reign,  and  again  in  that  of  Richard. 
In  the  37th  year  of  Edward,  parliament  took  upon  itself  to 
4ix  upon  particular  towns  of  England  as  the  markets  for 
wool,  leather,  lead,  and  certain  other  commodities.  Next  it 
was  removed  to  Calais.  The  object  of  this  mterference 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  to  enable  foreigners 
to  be  invited  to  a  definite  market  This  scheme  likewise 
was  carried  out  to  such  extremes  by  parliament  that  English 
merchants  were  actually  prohibited  from  exporting  any 
English  goods  from  the  statutory  market,  and  the  result  was 
"  the  total  abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation,  except  that 
to  Calais."*  In  this  reign  also  "shopkeepers  had  the  prices 
of  provisions  dictated  to  them.'^t 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  another  crop  of  the 
same  short-sighted  legislation.  "  Commerce,"  says  Hume, 
"was  very  little  understood  in  this  reign,  as  in  all  the 
preceding.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  jealousy 
against  what  were  termed  merchant  strangers.''  Restraints 
of  various  kinds  were  imposed  upon  them  by  act  of 
parliament  For  instance,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  out,  in 
English  manufactures  or  commodities,  all  the  money  acquired 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods ;  they  were  prohibited  from  buying 
or  selling  with  one  another ;  and  it  was  rendered  imperative 
that  all  their  goods  should  be  disposed  of  three  months  after 
importation.^  Hume  says  of  this  last  enactment,  that  "it 
was  found  so  inconvenient  that  it  was,  soon  after,  repealed  by 
parliament."  It  would  also  appear  that,  during  the  previous 
reigns,  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  com  was 
maintained ;  for  it  is  said,  by  Hume,  that  "  permission  was 
given  by  parliament  to  export  com  when  it  was  at  low 
prices." 

*  Humc't  **  History  of  Eaghnd,"  vol.  ii.,  climp.  16.  t  "  Sorial  Sutics,**  p.  398. 

•  Henry  IV.,  chxp,  15.    5  Henry  IV.,  chap.  9. 
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Coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  we  find  that 
'*  the  king's  love  of  money  naturally  led  him  to  encourage 
commerce ;  but,"  adds  Hume,  "  if  we  may  judge  by  most 
of  the  laws  enacted  during  his  reign,  trade  and  industry 
were  raider  hurt  than  promoted  by  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  them.''  Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  taking 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money,*  "  which,"  adds  Hume,  "the 
superstition  of  the  age  zealously  proscribed;"  and  all 
attempts  at  evading  such  a  law,  so  as  to  make  money  by 
the  loan  of  money,  were  carefully  guarded  against.!  "  It  is 
needless,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  to  observe  how  unreason- 
abie  and  iniquitous  were  these  laws ;  how  impossible  to  be 
executed^  and  how  hurtful- to  trade^  if  they  could  take  place."  | 

In  this  same  reign,  laws  were  made  against  the  exportation 
of  money,  plate,  or  bullion  ;V  "a  precaution,"  adds  Humei, 
"  which  serves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  more  be 
•acported'*  The  exportation  of  horses  was  likewise  pro- 
hibited,§  "as  i^"  says  the  historian,  "that  exportation  did 
not  encoura^  the  breed,  and  render  them  more  plentiful  in 
the  kingdom."  In  order  to  promote  archery,  no  bows  were 
to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shillings  and  fourpence 
of  modem  money.  "  The  only  effect  of  this  regulation," 
says  the  same  writer,  "  must  be  either  that  the  people  would 
be  supplied  with  bad  bows  or  none  at  alU'^U  In  this  reign, 
also,  prices  were  fixed  for  woollen  cloth,  caps,  and  hats;**  and 
the  wages  of  labourers  were  further  regulated  by  statute. ft 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  Hume,  in  comment,  "that  these  matters 
ought  to  be  leftfree^  and  be  entrusted  to  the  common  course 
of  business  and  commerce."  "  One  great  cause,"  says  the 
historian,  "  of  the  low  state  of  industry  during  this  period 
was  the  restraints  put  upon  it  J*  It  appears  that  parliament 
itself  at  last  recognised  this,  and  subsequently  enlarged  the 

•  3  Henry  VI I.,  chap.  5.         t  7  Henry  VI L,  chap.  8.        J  "  History  of  England," 
vdl.  iL  chap.  96.  ^  a  Henry  VII.,  chap.  23.  S  11  Henry  VII.,  chap.  13. 

I  •*  History  of  England,     vol.  ii.,  chap.  »6.  "  4  Hcnr>'  VI I.,  chaps.  8,  9. 

tt   II  Henry  VU.,  chap.  n. 
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limitations,  though  not  sufficiently.  Among  the  many 
abortive  attempts  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.)  at  manu- 
facturing happiness  by  act  of  parliament,  was  one  which 
forbade  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  making  of  broad-cloth. 
The  attempt  had  this  eflfect, — to  drive  a  large  part  of  the 
woollen  trade  into  Holland,  where  the  "divers  devilish 
contrivances,"  as  the  machines  were  called,  were  under  no 
such  legislative  restraint.* 

Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  Hume  says:  "The 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  joined 
to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess,  as  well  as 
by  her  father,  checked  the  growth  of  commerce?^  The 
reign  supplies  us  with  one  excellent  example  of  this 
abortive  legislation.  A  law  had  been  made,  in  the  pre- 
vious reign,  by  which  everyone  was  prohibited  from  making 
cloth,  unless  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years.  It  was  fully  expected  that,  by  thus  preventing 
private  and  inexperienced  persons  from  producing  that 
commodity  for  themselves,  the  authorised  channels  of  the 
industry  would  be  greatly  stimulated.  Yet  we  find  that  in 
Mary's  reign  the  law  in  question  was  repealed  \  and  the 
reasons  given  for  so  doing  were  that  the  former  statute  had 
occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufactiu^  and  had 
ruined  several  towns,  t 

In  contrast  with  the  instances  of  this  class  of  legislation 
which  I  have  now  enumerated,  we  have  Hume's  testimony 
regarding  some  features  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  "  By  allowing 
a  free  exportation  of  com,"  he  says,  trade  and  navigation 
YttTQ  promoted,  and  so  much  increased  was  the  shipping  of 
her  kingdom,  .  .  .  that  she  was  justly  styled  the  Re- 
storer of  NavcU  Glory,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Northern  Seas.  J 
It  was  in  her  reign,  however,  that  the  system  of  monopolies 
was  carried  to  such  a  high  and  injurious  pitch  of  develop- 
ment    In    order    to    reward    many    persons    who    had 

*  *'  Liberty  or  Law  "  (Wordsworth  DonUthorpe^  p.  ao.  f  Haine't  *'  History  of 

England,"  vol.  iii.,  chap.  37.         %  Hume's  **  History  of  England,"  vol  iiu,  chap.  ^B. 
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distinguished  themselves  in  dvil  and  military  matters  during 
that  period,  she,  not  being  able  to  give  them  suitable  money 
rewards,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  granting  them  patents 
§or  monopolies  in  various  articles  of  commerce.  Beyond 
those  which  she  thus  gave  away,  there  were  others  which 
^e  sokL  The  recii»ents  of  these  patents,  having  the 
monopoly  of  certain  articles  secured  to  them,  were  enabled 
to  charge  just  what  they  chose  for  them.  "  It  is  astonbh- 
ing,"  says  one  writer,  ^  to  consider  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  those  commodities  which  were  thus  assigned  over 
to  patentees :  currants,  salt,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skin, 
fdb,  ox-shin  bones,  oil,  cloth,  potashes,  aniseeds,  vinegar, 
cool,  steel,  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  oil,  glass, 
paper,  stardi,  sulphur,  fish,  beer,  leather,  and  a  number  of 
others."  Over  all  these,  and  a  score  more  articles  of  daily 
use,  the  most  absolute  monopolies  were  granted.  Hume 
rehtes  that,  when  this  list  was  read  out  in  parliament,  a 
member  cried  out:  "Is  not  bread  among  the  number ?~ 
'* Bread! ''said  everyone  with  astonishment  "Yes,"  said 
the  member,  "  if  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate  we  shall  have 
bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  parliament"  The 
efiiect  of  diese  monopolies,  it  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  say, 
was  most  oppressive  to  the  people.  The  fortunate  patentees 
were  most  exorbitant  in  their  demands ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  salt  rose  in  price  from  sixpence  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
killings  a  bushel.  Of  course  such  prices  attracted  others 
to  attempt  the  sale;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  opposition, 
the  patentees  had  to  be  invested  with  very  arbitrary  powers, 
by  which  they  could  exact  heavy  p^ialties  firom  all  who 
interfered  with  their  patent  The  patentee  of  saltpetre 
could,  for  instance,  enter  into  any  house  and  commit  what- 
ever havoc  he  chose,  wherever  he  suspected  saltpetre  might 
be  concealed. 

This  arbitrary  power  enabled  its  possessors  to  extort  large 
sums  of  money,  as  a  payment  for  more  considerate  treatment. 
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"While  all  domestic  intercourse  was  thus  restrained," 
says  Hume,  'Mest  any  scope  should  remain  for  industry, 
almost  every  species  of  foreign  commerce  was  confined  to 
exclusive  companies,  who  bought  and  sold,  at  any  price 
that  they  thought  proper  to  offer  or  exact." 

These  grievances,  "  the  most  intolerable  for  the  present, 
and  the  most  pernicious  in  thdr  consequences,  that  ever 
were  known,  in  any  age,  or  under  any  government,^*  excited 
great  cbmf^nt,  but  the  queen  persisted  in  defending  them. 
A  bill  was  introduced  for  their  abolition ;  and  after  much 
discussion,  and  much  complaint,  the  queen  consented  to 
their  partial  alx^ion.  These  monopolies,  meanwhile,  had 
"  tended  to  extinguish  all  dawusHc  indusiryJ* 

James  I.,  Elizabeth's  successor,  called  in  and  annulled 
those  which  remained,  because  they  had  "  eiXxtmtly  faihred 
every  species  cf  domestic  industry, ^^  Another  singular  illustra- 
tion is  afibrded  by  Elizabeth's  reign.  An  act  (8  EHzabeth, 
cap.  7)  "touching  the  drapers,  cottoners,  and  frizers  of 
Shewsbury,"  was  passed,  to  prohibit  any  one  entering  into 
what  was  termed  the  "mystery"  of  those  Industries,  unless 
they  had  been  "  brought  up  in  the  use  of  the  said  trade." 
It  appears  that  before  six  years  had  elapsed,  the  drapers  and 
a>ttoners  of  Shewsbury  discovered  their  mistake,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  government  of  the  day.  By  a 
subsequent  act  (14  Elizabeth,  cap.  13)  the  previous  one 
was  repealed,  "  at  the  humble  suit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  town,  and  also  of  the  said  artificers,  fifr  whose  benejii 
the  said  act  was  supposed  to  be  provided,**  In  the  second  sec- 
tion, the  following  significant  moral  is  unconsciously  pointed 
for  posterity.  "  Experience  hath  plainly  taught  in  die  said 
town  that  the  said  act  hath,  not  only  not  brought  the  good 
effect  that  then  was  hoped  and  surmised^  but  also  hath 
been,  and  now  is  likely  to  be,  the  very  greatest  cause  of  the 
impoverishing  and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and  others, 

*  Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.,  chap.  45. 
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at  whose  suit  the  said  act  was  procured,  for  that  there  be, 
now,  silhence  the  making  of  the  said  statute,  much  fewer 
persons  to  set  them  a- work  than  before.'** 

Even  after  the  annulling  of  the  monopolies  by  James  I., 
certain  exclusive  companies  were  allowed  to  continue,  by 
which  almost  all  foreign  trade^  except  "that  of  France,  was 
brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and 
aU  prospect  of  future  improvement  in  commerce  n^&for  ever 
sacrificed^  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  sovereign." 
As  a  further  consequence,  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
England  was  centred  in  London.  The  whole  trade  of 
London  was  confined  to  about  two  hundred  citizens,  who, 
by  combination,  were  enabled  to  fix  their  own  prices  to 
both  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  kingdom.  This  great 
grievance  led  to  a  special  committee,  which  gave  as  its 
opinion  that  "shipping  and  seamen  had  sensibly  decayed^ 
during  all  the  preceding  reign." 

Coming,  now,  to  the  reign  of  George  II.,  we  find  that 
bounties  were  being  paid  on  the  exportation  of  com,  even 
at  a  time  when  the  Exchequer  was  so  low  that  the  payment 
had  to  be  made  in  three  per  cent,  debentiu-es.  This  artificial 
encouragement,  as  I  have  already  shown,  induced  so  large 
exportations  of  that  commodity  that  the  home  prices 
became  exorbitant,  and  frequent  riots  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  outcry  against  the  subsidy.  From 
this  extreme,  in  one  part  of  the  reign,  parliament  went  to 
the  other,  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  consequence  of  the 
deuth  of  corn,  which  "so  much  distressed  the  poorer  class 
of  people,"  the  exportation  was  prohibited,  by  statute,  and 
an  embargo  laid  upon  all  ships  laden,  or  to  be  laden  from 
British  ports.  In  order,  still  further,  to  reduce  the  price, 
the  exportation  was  prohibited  from  any  of  the  British 
plantations,  except  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  from 
one  colony  to  another.!    Many  other  commodities  were 

*  •*  The  Suie  In  Relation  to  Labour"  (W.  Stanley  JeironsX  p.  37. 
t     History  of  England,"  (Sm<Jlett),  vol.  ii.,  chap.  a6. 
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simultaneously  prohibited  from  being  exported,  among  them 
being  malt.  At  the  same  time;,  parliament  prohibited  spirits 
being  made  from  wheat,  in  order  that  that  article  might  be 
rendered  still  more  cheap. 

This  had  the  effect  of  so  raising  the  market  price  of 
malt  that  a  huge  petition  was  presented  to  parliament  by 
the  brewers  of  London,  complaining  that  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  business,  and  that  the  distillers  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  substituting  the  best  barley  in  lieu  of 
wheat,  of  which  there  would  not  then  be  enough  for  all 
purposes.  They  pointed  out,  also,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  stoppage  of  their  business,  the  revenue  would 
be  materially  affected.  This  latter  contention  appears  to 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  for,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a 
contingency  as  that  to  which  it  pointed,  a  bill  was  immedi* 
ately  passed  to  restrain  the  distilling  oi  all  grain  wluUsoeoer. 
It  was  next  pointed  out  that  the  last  restriction  would  ruin 
many  farmers  and  others,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  malting ; 
but,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  please  everybody,  parlia- 
ment left  matters  where  they  were.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  series  of  more  harrassing  interferences 
with  the  natural  current  of  commerce ;  and  little  business 
knowledge  is  requisite  to  enable  one  to  imagine  what 
ruinous  results  such  a  disturbing  and  disorganizing  policy 
must  have  produced  in  the  mercantile  world.  At  one 
period  of  the  reign,  a  bounty  b  offered  for  the  exportation  of 
com.  This  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  arti- 
ficially bolster  up  the  agricultural  industry.  The  maximum 
amount  of  land  would  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  population  would  be  drawn  off  firom  less  profit- 
able occupations,  in  order  to  further  the  cultivadon  of  corn- 
land.  Then,  when  the  industry  had  become  flourishing, 
and  every  one  of  the  multitudinous  incidental  interests  had 
settled  down  to  their  respective  functions,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, abolishing  the  bounty,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation, 
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woald  suddenly  paralyse  all  concerned.  The  shipping 
interest  would  as  suddenly  find  its  trade  at  an  end,  and  be 
forced  to  seek  some  new  channel  of  employment.  The 
large  number  of  merchants  and  their  assistants,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  disposal  and  exportation  of  the  com- 
modity, would  be  abruptly  deprived  of  their  occupation. 
The  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interest  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive,  for,  at  one  blow,  a  vast  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  of  the  most  needy  and  helpless  section  of 
society — the  agricultural  labourers — would  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  rendered  helpless,  until  the  lapse  of 
time  had  enabled  capital,  hitherto  engaged  in  agriculture,  to 
find  its  way  into  other  industries.  One  cannot,  in  fact, 
conceive  the  extent  of  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a 
meddling  and  changing  policy  on  the  part  of  a  parliament 
Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  instances  of  legislative  interference 
with  the  commerce  of  England,  almost  all  of  which  resulted 
in  injury  to  the  public  interest,  though  benefiting,  for  a 
time,  certain  class-interests,  in  whose  behalf  they  appear 
to  have  been  short-sightedly  conceived. 

It  would  be  easy,  had  I  space,  to  multiply  such  instances, 
drawn  from  actual  history,  showing  the  same  unintended 
and  unexpected  results.  For  instance^  Act  35  Edward  III. 
was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  price  of 
herrings.  In  that  measure,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  preamble 
to  it,  it  was  complained  that  people,  "coming  to  the  isAx 
...  do  bargain  for  herring,  and  every  of  them,  by  malice 
and  envy,  increase  upon  another,  and  if  one  proffer  forty  shill- 
ings, another  will  proffer  ten  shillings  more,  and.  the  third 
sixty  shillings,  and  so  everyone  surmounteth  the  other  in 
the  bargain.*^  The  fact  is,  this  was  an  act  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  auction  sales.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
quotes  the  act,  adds  that  it  was  "  soon  repealed,  because  it 
raised  the  price  of  the  herrings."t      Again,  in  the  time  of 

♦  Craik's  "  Hblorv  of  British  Commerce,"  vol.  i.,  137. 
t  *'  Man  vefsos  The  State,"  p.  49. 
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Edward  III.,  there  was  a  law  by  which  innkeepers  at  sea- 
ports were  sworn  to  search  their  guests,  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  money  and  i^te;  while,  as  late  as  1824,  there 
was  an  act  of  parliament  in  force  which  **  forbade  the  manu- 
facturers (for  the  benefit  of  the  artizans)  to  fix  their  factories 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange." 

It  would  be  out  of  my  province  to  enumerate,  at  any 
great  length,  instances  of  this  kind  of  legislation  which  have 
been  enacted  in  other  European  countries.  There  were, 
however,  regulations  in  the  last  century,  by  which  the 
French  manufacturers  were  considerably  hampered,  whereby 
the  state  decided  on  the  person  to  be  ^nployed,  the  articles 
to  be  made,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  products — whereby  inspectors  were  authorised  to,  and 
actually  did  break  the  looms  and  bum  the  goods  which 
were  not  made  exactly  according  to  law — whereby,  also, 
improvements  in  machinery  were  illegal,  and  inventcurs  were 
fined.  These,  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "had  no  small 
share  in  producing  the  Revolution." 

Let  us  turn  now  fix>m  these  to  similar  interferences  in 
matters  of  more  private  concom.  The  history  of  the  laws 
affecting  workmen  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of 
the  most  glaring  infringements  with  individual  liberty ;  and 
when  one  reflects  upon  their  persistence  and  rigour,  one  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  that  a  number  of  that  class,  now  that 
they  have  the  balance  of  political  power  in  their  hands, 
should  display  a  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  the  so-called 
better  classes,  whose  predecessors,  in  social  position,  led  to 
the  passing  of  such  laws. 

I  have  ahready  referred  to  the  fixing  of  wages  by  the 
legislature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  a  step  which  was 
taken,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  become  "  excessive." 
That,  in  itself,  was  an  unmistakable  breach  of  true  Liberal 
principles,  inasmuch  as  the  workman  had  a  right  to  receive 
whatever  consideration  he  could  honestly  obtain    for   bis 
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services.  The  act  compelled  workmen  to  accept  the  same 
wages  which  were  current  prior  to  the  plague,  which  itself 
had  so  thinned  their  ranks. 

In  1362,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm,  a  great 
deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  a  royal 
order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  roofing  material,  as  also 
tilers'  wages,  should  not  be  increased. 

As  early  as  1383,  workmen  w&ce  prohibited  from  com- 
bining for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages.  Such 
combinations  were  characterised  as  "  conspiracies,"  and  the 
punishment  for  a  violation  was  very  severe. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  (Edward  VI.),  a  man  was  com- 
pelled to  work  at  statute  prices,  and,  if  he  refused,  he  was 
branded  "V"  for  vagabond,  and    reduced  to  slavery  for 
two   years.      In  order  to  show  that  the  authors  of  that 
measure  had,  or  professed  to  have  the  general  good  in  view, 
when  enacting  it,   the  preamble  needs  to  be  considered. 
It  complains,   by  way  of  recital,  that   '*  artificers,  handi- 
craftsmen, and  labourers  have  made  confederacies,    .    . 
and  have  sworn  mutual  oaths    .     ...     that  they  should 
not  meddle  with  one  another,  and  perform  and  finish  what 
another  had  begun,  etc.     .      .    .   fo  fAe  great  impoverish- 
ment  of  his  Majesty  s  subjects.^** 

It  was  not,  in  fiact,  till  1795,  that  a  workman  could  travel 

in  search  of  work,  out  of  his  own  parish  ;t  and,  even  as  late 

as  1 768,  an  act  of  parliament  was  framed,  compelling  tailors 

to  iMTork  from  six  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  one 

hour  only.t 

Kv^en  as  late  as  1795,  inagistrates  possessed  the  power  of 

fixings  the  rates  of  wages,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 

brea£l«^      It  is  said  that  even  Pitt,  Fox,  and   Whitbread 

'^  cUstinctly  asserted  the  unjust  and  pernicious  doctrine,  that 

a.  lalx>tirer's  remuneration  should  be  proportioned,  not  to  his 

m  «]*raa€'«  "Tnifdes'  Unions/'  p.  15.  t  Trant's  "Trades'  Unions,"  p.  19. 

«    Xxa<x<'*  "Trades*  Unions  '  p.  20.  ^  Trant's  *'  Trades'  Uaious,"  p.  20. 
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services,  but  to  his  wants."*  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  declaring 
illegal  all  contracts,  except  between  masters  and  men,  for 
obtaining  advances  of  wages,  altering  the  hours  of  working, 
or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  work,  t 

Down  to  1779,  the  Scotch  miners  were  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  pits  at  their  master's  pleasure ;  and  they  were 
actually  sold  as  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  work.^ 

The  wages  of  workmen  of  all  kinds  were  fixed,  with  the 
most  minute  detail,  in  the  third  and  sixth  year  of  Henry 
VIII.H 

These  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power 
"  began  with  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  under  Edward  III., 
and  ceased  only  sixty  years  ago."§ 

The  same  meddlesome  spirit,  which  actuated  the  foregoing 
legislation  in  the  provinces  of  commercial  transactions, 
and  in  the  wages  and  conditions  of  workmen,  is  traceal^ 
in  other  departments  of  social  concern.  One  would  certainly 
think  that  freedom  in  the  choice  of  food  would  be  left  un- 
touched by  the  governing  body  in  any  age ;  but,  not  so ! 
In  1363,  an  act  was  passed  enjoining  carters,  ploughmen,  and 
Oairm  servants  generally,  not  to  drink  "excessively;"  while 
domestic  servants  were  restricted  to  one  meal  a  day,  of  flesh 
or  fish,  and  were  to  rest  satisfied,  at  other  meals,  with  "  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  such  victuals."  ||  By  another  act 
of  the  same  reign,  no  one  was  allowed,  either  for  dinner  or 
supper,  "above  three  dishes  in  each  course,  and  not  above  two 
courses."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  specially  declared  that 
"soused"  meat  was  to  count  as  one  of  these  dishes.** 
Hume,  who  mentions  this  act,  adds  characteristically,  "  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  ridiculous  laws  must  prove  in- 
effectual, and  could  never  be  executed."!  t  The  reasons  given 


"  inuiis  "  iraaes    union,     p.   91.  t  irants     '  1  races     unions,      p.  ai. 

t  Trant's  "Trade*'  Unions,    p.  aa.  5  Fronde's  "  History  of  England/'  voL  L, 

p.  87.        ft  "  The  Man  versos  The  Sute,"  p.  aq.        U  Trant's  *'Trades^Unioos,"  p.  7. 
**  Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  vdL  iL,  chap.  16.  ft  "  History  of  England," 
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Ibr  this  enactment,  in  its  preamble,  are  certainly  amusing — 
viz.,  that  the  great  men  have  been  sore  grieved^  by  the  excesses 
of  '^over  many  sorts  of  costly  meats,"  and  "the  lesser  people, 
who  only  endeavour  to  imitate  the  great  ones  in  such  soits 
of  meats,  are  m«ch  impoverished,*  and  not  able  to  "  aid 
themselves  or  their  liege-lord."*  In  13 13,  a  few  years  before 
this  act,  a  similar  measure  preacribed  the  prices  of  food,  but 
was,  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "hastily  repealed  after  it 
had  caused  entire  disappearance  of  various  foods  from  the 
markets,  "t 

On  the  subject  of  wearing  apparel  we  find  the  same  spirit 
of  interference  showing  itself.  By  an  act  of  Edward  III., 
farm  servants  were  prohibited  fix>m  wearing  any  cloth  except 
blanket  and  russet  wool  of  twelvepence."}  And  no  man, 
under  a  hundred-a*year  was  allowed  to  wear  gold,  silver,  or 
sflk,  in  his  clothes,  f  An  act  of  Edward  IV.  fined  people 
for  wearing  "  any  gown  or  mantle,"  not  according  to  what 
was  prescribed.  The  same  monardi  limited  the  length  of  his 
subject's  boot-toes,  that  bdng  then  recognised  as  a  test  of 
worldly  position;  while  Charles  II.  decreed  the  material 
in  which  people  should  be  buried.  § 

At  another  period  of  history,  an  act  was  passed  providing 
that  no  "buttons  or  button  holes  made  of  cloth,  serge, 
dru^et,  frieze,  camlet,  or  any  other  stuffs,  should  be  made, 
set,  or  bound  on  dothes,  or  womy 

The  curfew  bell  regulation,  by  which  all  citizens  had  to 
put  out  fires  and  lights  of  all  kinds  at  eight  o'clock,  though 
more  remote,  was  on  a  par  with  this  class  of  legislation;  and 
so  also  w«e  the  edicts  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  prevented  the 
"  lower  class "  from  playing  dice,  cards,  bowls,  eta  There 
have  been  English  laws  also,  setting  forth  with  what  amount 
of  energy  and  thoroughness  the  ploughman  should  plough 
the  furrow. 

•  "  Histonr  of  EogUmd,"  J.  A.  Froode,  I,  15.  ♦  "  The  Man  versus  The  State," 

p.  49.  t  Trmnt't  **  Trades'  Unions,   p.  7.         ^  Home's  "  History  of  England/' 

voL  iL,  p.  133.  f  "  Social  Statics,"  p.  3x5. 
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The  subject  of  usury  I  have  already  referred  to. 

After  a  perusal  of  all  these  instances  of  meddling  legisla- 
tion, it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  realise  the  truth  of  what  Buckle 
has  said  regarding  the  subject  Speaking  generally  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  past,  he  observes: — "They  went  blundering 
on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could 
flourish  without  their  interference,  trouUing  that  commerce 
by  repeated  and  harrassing  regulations,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit 
the  trade  of  their  own  people,  by  injuring  the  trade  of 
others."*  And,  again,  the  same  writer  says: — "Every 
European  government  which  has  l^;islated  respecting  trade 
has  acted  as  if  its  main  objects  were  to  suppress  the  trade, 
and  ruin  the  traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  in- 
dustry to  take  its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an 
tnterminable  series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good, 
and  all  inflicting  serious  harm.  To  such  a  height  has  this 
been  carried  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  dis- 
tinguished England,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solely 
consisted  in  undoing  this  mischieiHfus  and  intrusive  legisla- 
tion, .  .  .  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every 
possible  connivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce, 
.  .  .  .  Duties  on  importation,  and  duties  on  exportation; 
bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull 
down  a  remunerative  one;  this  branch  of  industry  forbidden, 
and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged ;  one  article  of  com- 
merce must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the 
colonies ;  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but, 
not  sold  again ;  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and 
sold,  but  not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to 
regulate  wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  regulate 
profits ;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  moiiey ;  custom- 
house arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind.t     •     •    • 

•  "  History  of  Chrtluation,"  vol.  L,  p.  213. 

♦  •History  of  Civilisation,"  vol.  t,  pp.  276,  277. 
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It  would  be  easy  (he  continues),  to  push  the  enquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they 
have  made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold 
some  particular  principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have 
brought  about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which 
they  jM-oposed."*  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  instances  of 
the  misconceived  legi9lation  of  historic  times.  I  shall,  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense advance  which  has  been  since  made  in  economic 
knowledge,  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  present  day  is  very 
little,  if  at  all  wiser,  or  more  scientifically  conceived. 

*  "History  of  Civilisation/'  p.  383. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Some  Infirmities  of  Democratic  Government. 

"  In  order  to  win  the  masses,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  the 
masses  wani^  and  to  offer  it  to  them  as  the  friu  ofvut^y,** — TVutk 
(Radical  Journal). 

"  The  English  masses  are  nearly  impervious  io  political  ideas.  .  .  . 
They  know  vaguely  what  they  want" —  The  Radical  Programme, 

**  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  majority^  which  may, 
at  some  future  time,  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and  oblige  them 
to  have  recourse  to  physical  force.  .  .  .  Anarchy  will  then  be  the 
result,  but  it  will  have  been    brought    about    by  despotism" — Db 

TOCQUBVILLB. 

'*  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  really  the  danger  most  to  be  feared, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to  come." — Jbffbrson. 

**  The  right  of  the  people  b  almost  always  sophistically  confounded 
with  their /tff«fr."—BuRKB. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  modem  and  "  impending "  legislation,  of  the 
spuriously  "  Liberal "  order,  which  I  have  to  lay  before  my 
readers,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  treat  of  some  infirmities 
of  the  existing  form  of  government  in  English-speaking 
communities,  from  which  form  that  order  of  legislation  is 
resulting,  and  is  still  more  likely  to  result  in  the  near  future. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  the  instances  of  the  same  class, 
which  are  handed  down  to  us  from  historic  times,  are 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  economic  principles  had  not,  in 
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that  age,  been  either  widely  or  thoroughly  investigated ;  as  a 
conseqaence  of  which,  those  who  were  then  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  English  people — ^whether  at  the 
tirae  monarchical  or  parliamentary  power  was  paramount — 
inflicted  upon  their  contemporaries,  and  in  some  cases  on 
their  remote  posterity,  endless  injury,  loss,  inconvenience, 
and  misery,  as  the  penalty  of  their  incompetence.  History, 
which,  as  Bolingbroke  says,  is  "philosophy  teaching  by 
example,"  has  supplied  us,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a 
large  amount  of  data  from  which  to  generalise;  and,  for  those 
who  are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  a  careful  study  of 
such  records,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  code  of  principles  of  a 
tolerably  scientific  character,  which  will  enable  them  to  test 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  legislation,  with  almost  as 
much  accuracy  as  can  be  obtained  in  connection  with 
sciences  of  an  apparently  much  more  exact  nature.* 

The  political  experience,  which  is  thus  obtainable,  has  been 
acquired,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience, 
principally,  of  our  ancestors,  but,  in  some  cases,  of  ourselves; 
inasmuch  as  the  various  interferences  with  social  evolution 
have  retarded  the  whole  progress  of  human  institutions.  A 
study  of  history  will  show,  indeed,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
earlier  legislation  (excepting  of  course  the  few  great  move- 
ments with  which  I  have  dealt  in  previous  chapters)  has  alto- 
gether £siiled  to  produce  good  results,  for  either  the  generations 
which  enacted  them,  or,  for  us,  their  posterity,  t  Since  those 
early  times,  the  wisdom  of  any  particular  legislation  has  been 
found  (that  is,  by  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
science,)  to  depend  upon  its  greater  or  less  conformity  to 
certain  clearly  recognised  economic  laws.  A  knowledge  of 
the  more  fundamental  of  those  laws  has  been  imparted  to 

*  I  have  ebewhere  quoted  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewi^  to  the  effect  that  **  if  political 
sdcooe  htfrp^riy  nnderst0od  .  .  .  there  b  no  reason  why  it  should  not  possess 
the  im$iu  atgrtt  tjfctrtainty  which  belongs  to  0tkte  sctenus  fotmded  on  observation." 
—In/iutnu  0/ Autk^ty.  p.  389. 

t  1  have  already  shown  dsewhere  that  no  less  than  ^f^^g^A«  of  the  legislation,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  year  1873,  has  been  whofly  or  partialhr  repealed,  and 
that,  even  of  that  pasMd  in  the  present  reign,  650  acts  have  been  simiUrly  treated. 
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most  men  of  fair  education ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  have  been  leamt  without  being 
retained;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  no  uncommon 
experience  to  meet  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  who,  for 
want  of  interest  in  and  application  to  the  subject,  are  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  every  "  wind  of  (political)  doctrine  "  which  is 
blown  upon  the  public  ear  by  a  class  of  politicians  whom 
Macaulay  has  aptly  stigmatised  as  "shallow  empirics." 
There  is,  of  course,  in  every  community,  a  large  portion  of 
the  franchised  classes  who  are  completely  ignorant*  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  science  as  that  of  "  political  economy," 
or  "  politics  "  in  the  broader  sense ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
many  of  the  less  responsible  of  politicians,  in  their  reckless 
ardour  for  such  theories  as  "  human  equality,"  are  eager  to 
confer  political  pow6r  upon  this  latter  class  in  the  very  face 
of  their  knowledge  of  that  ignorance.  The  author  of  "  The 
Radical  Programme,"  for  instance,  has  said,  and  with  a 
somewhat  triumphant  air,  that  whereas  the  parliament  of 
1 88b  was  elected  by  "three  naillions  of  electc^rs,"  of  whom 
"  om-tkird  were  of  the  working  classes,"  the.  present  House 
is  elected  by  "  five  millions  of  men,  of  whom  three-fifths 
belong  to  the  labouring  population."  Yet,  in  the  same 
publication,  he  admits,  with  the  most  unsophistical 
candour,  that  "  the  English  masses  are  marly  impervious  to 
political  ideas,"  and  only  "  knau*  vaguely  what  they  want"! 

Unfortunately  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  "the 
people"  can  be  said  to  really  understand  the  political 
science;  and  that  proportion  is  by  no  means  powerful 
enough  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  matter   of  adopting  or 

*  Throtighoot  this  chapter,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  others,  I  have  made  a  frequent 
use  of  the  term  "  ignorant.  I  use  this  term  in  no  oflfensive  sense.  I  use  the  word  to 
indicate  merely  a  "  want  of  knowledge  "  of,  or  an  indiflerence  to  the  subject  in  con- 
nection  with  which  it  b  used.  The  wisest  of  men  are  ignorant  of  some  subject ;  and, 
in  s|>eaking  of  the  isnorance  of  the  working-classes  of  such  matters  as  those  of 
Political  Economy  and  Political  Science,  I  me^n  only  to  indicate  their  iack  </  knom- 
//djev  of  them,  without  regard  to  other  subjects  concerning  which  they  may  be  very 
weU  informed. 

t  I  venture  to  utilise  this  gross  inconsistency  more  than  once,  because  I  think  it  cuts 
at  the  very  root  of  some  of  the  more  extravagant  conclusions  of  the  present  Radical 
party. 
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rejecting  much  of  the  wild  and  dangerous  political  doctrine 
which  is  thrown,  like  so  much  "sop,"  to  what  the  Radical 
author  would  call  the  "  impervious "  masses.  It  therefore 
behoves  every  dioughtfiil  man  to  consider,  carefully,  the 
position  of  affairs  under  the  circumstances ;  to  reflect  upon 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government ;  and,  if  possible,  to  analyse 
tlie  source  of  those  difficulties,  with  a  view  of  determining 
how  best  to  meet  them  as  they  confront  society  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  misconceived  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  fi>equently  i^ced  upon  the  term 
"liberalism,"  by  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  those  misconceptions  to  the  finct 
that  the  Liberalism  of  the  past  has  so  invariably 
had  the  effect  of  conferring  its  good  results,  almost 
exclusively,  upon  the  working-classes,  that  that  section 
of  society  (now  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  governing 
body)  has  been  brought  to  the  belief  that  Uie  bestowal  of 
such  advantages  upon  its  own  members  is  not  merely  a 
/vni//,  but  the  absolute  aim  and  purpose  of  "  Liberalism." 
It  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  yet  it 
is  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  that,  under  the  existing 
form  of  government,  as  administered  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  there  is  very  little  hope,  for  some  generations  to 
come,  of  wiser  counsel  prevailing  in  the  broad  field  of  legis- 
lation. In  historic  times,  as  I  have  said,  economic  lawtf 
were  unknown,  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  them  were, 
consequently,  ignored,  with  such  results  as  we  have  seen ;] 
this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  the  government  was,  to  a  \ 
great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  better-educated  * 
classes.  In  the  present  day,  the  more  fundamental  of  the 
economic  laws  are  not  only  known,  but  have,  as  I  have  said, 
become  familiar  to  many  educated  persons.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  preponderance  of  the  legislative  power 
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has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  better-educated  classes,  into 
those  of  the  masses,  a  number  of  whom  are  doubtless  highly 
intelligent  and  Nearly  capable  of  taking  part  in  legislative  mat- 
ters, but  the  remainder  of  whom  (comprehending  the  great 
majority)  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  its  higher 
bearings.  The  result  of  this  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  any  community,  for  the  following  reasons : — We 
have  seen  that  society  is  capable  of  suffering  much  harm  by 
means  of  the  passing  of  short-sighted  and  misconceived 
laws,  that  is  to  say  by  means  of  what  is  populariy  known 
as  "over-legislation."  Such  a  balance  of  power  as  that 
indicated  above  must,  then,  work  incalculable  injury  to 
the  whole  social  organism.  Society,  in  fact,  can,  by 
unwise  legislation,  just  as  surely  hiflict  serious  injury 
upon  itself  as  an  organism,  as  a  child  can  upon  its 
body  by  an  ignorant  handling  of  a  surgical  instrument 
In  both  cases  the  instrument  by  which  the  injury  is 
inflicted  is  capable  of  producing  much  good,  if  used  at  the 
proper  time,  and  by  those  who  understand  how  to  wield  it. 
In  both  cases,  also,  a  want  of  knowledge  converts  the  instru- 
ment into  an  engine  of  destruction,  according  to  the  con- 
fidence with  which,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  wielded. 
To  obviate  these  injurious  results  it  would  be  necessary  to 
confine  the  legislature  to  its  proper  limits,  and  to  insure  its 
non-interference  with  the  evolution  of  society,  beyond  the  lines 
at  which  that  interference  is  essential  to  the  evolution  itself. 
In  order  to  attain  these  results,  in  an  ideal  degree,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  those  entrusted,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  government  of  a  country  should  possess  and  utilise  a 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  their  subject — that  is  to 
say,  should  be  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  as  to 
the  immediate  and  ultimate  effects  of  every  measure,  and  be 
content  to  exercise  that  judgment,  irrespective  of  personal 
interest  or  sympathetic  leaning  towards  any  class.  So  per- 
fect a  government  is  scarcly  obtainable,   as  humanity  is 
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Gonstitoted ;  and,  even  if,  by  chance,  such  an  ideal  condition  of 
things  could  be  secured,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  constitute 
any  such  government  a  permanent  one,  inasmuch  as  it  would, 
in  time,  be  certain  to  drift,  like  all  permanent  governments,  into 
an  abuse  of  its  exclusive  power.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
mhy  society  should  not  set  up  an  ideal  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  possession  of  the  highest 
possible  9|tandard  to  which  it  may  be  ever  approximating. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  legislative  errors 
will    be   frequently    committed;    for   who    could   be    in- 
variably   wise    in    predicting  results  in  connection    with 
a    science    which     Edmund    Burke     has  said   '*  requires 
wtor€    experience    than     any    person    can    gain    in    his 
wkoie  life^    and    which    another   profound    student    has 
admitted  to  be  ^  so  complex  that  only  those  who  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the   study  can  be  acquainted  with   any 
amsiderable  part  of  it"     Even  a  modicum  of  these  high 
qualifications  is  possessed  by  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  men,  and  it  follows  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  our  legislators  is,  ex- 
cept on  the  most  simple  of  political  questions,  next  to  useless; 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  affirmatively  injurious  to  themselves. 
We  are,  in  fieict,  brought  to  this  extraordinary  conclusion  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  governments  of  the  day  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  are   regulated    by  the  opinion  of    the 
majority,   subject  only  to  certain  modifying  and  counter- 
acting  influences,   which    I  shall  hereafter    mention,   the 
chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  direction,  which  any 
legislation  may  take,  being  the  wrong  or  unrnse  one.    This 
conclusion,  moreover,  is  not  wanting  in  confirmation  in  the 
facts  which  now  surround  us ;  for  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  already  being  forced  upon  society,  and  there  is  also  every 
symptom  of  a  continuance  of  a  class  of  legislation  which  is 
excessive;  which  is  directed  towards  some  immediate  object, 
without  regard  to  ultimate  results;  and  which  is  already 
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working  incalculable  injury  to  commercial,  industrial  and 
social  interests,  by  checking  individual  enterprise  and  energy ; 
shaking  confidence  in  the  security  of  property ;  and  grievously 
demoralising  the  people  in  their  self-helping  and  inde- 
pendent citizenship. 

These  charges,  I  am  aware,  constitute  an  extremely 
weighty  indictment  against  democratic  government;  but  I  am 
prepared,  I  think,  to  offer  the  dicta  of  unexceptionable  autho- 
rities in  support  of  every  step  of  my  argument  If  that  be 
done,  it  must  be  admitted  that  democracy  has^^/  to  justify 
itself  by  results,  as  a  wise  and  tquUabU  form  of  government 
It  is  not,  of  course,  my  intention  to  examine  every  feature  of 
democratic  government,  or  to  suggest,  what  many,  who  differ 
from  me,  may  claim  that  I  am  bound  to  do — a  better  per- 
manent form«  I  merely  desire  to  lay  my  finger  upon  some  of 
the  most  prominent  infirmities  of  the  existing  one,  in  order  to 
support  my  charge  of  legislative  incompetence.  "  It  would 
seem,"  says  the  Tinus^  in  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  an 
Englbh  Trades'  Union  Congress,  "  firom  a  good  many  of  the 
speeches  and  resolutions,  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  at  which 
the  working-classes  are  to  exercise  an  undisputed  sway,  and 
that  nothing  will  remain  for  other  people  to  do,  except  to 
make  a  note  of  the  workmen's  wishes,  and  to  carry  them  out 
with  all  speed.  This  idea  runs  through  almost  every  line 
of  the  election  address,  and  gives  a  somewhat  needless 
solemnity  to  it  It  is  the  language  of  men  on  whom  the 
entire  cares  of  empire  are  henceforward  to  rest"*  This 
tendency  is  by  no  means  confined,  for  evidences  of  its 
strength  and  distinctness,  to  the  utterances  of  the  working- 
classes.  The  legislation  of  our  own  day  is  ahready  deeply 
dyed  with  the  colour  of  the  new  school ;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  working-classes  themselves  do  not  appear  to  antici- 
pate that  such  a  state  of  things  involves  any  danger  to 
the   social   fabric.      If   the    majority  arrive  at  a  certain 

*  Tht  7YMrrr(i8th  5;eptember,  1885). 
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x:oiic]usk>n,  it  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  at  once  registered 
by  the  legislature  as  embodying  the  latest  results  of  political 
wisdom.  "In  our  own  day,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "a 
movement  appeals  to  have  very  distincdy  set  in  towards 
unmodified  democracy,  the  government  of  a  great  multitude 
of  men,  striving  to  take  the  bulk  of  their  own  public  afiairs 
into  their  own  hands.  .  .  .  The  ruling  multitude  will  only 
form  an  opinion  by  following  the  opinion  of  somebody ;  it 
may  be  of  a  great  party  leader — it  may  be  of  a  small  local 
politician — it  may  be  of  an  organised  association — it  may 
be  of  an  impersonal  newspaper."*  I  have  already  mentioned 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  has  led  to  the 
masses  taking  so  hasty  and  erroneous  a  view  of  the  term 
**  Liberalism,"  or  rather,  so  incorrect  an  estimate  of  the 
essential  principles  oi  that  school  of  politics.  Besides  that 
particular  cause  (viz.,  the  belief  that  it  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  some  advantages  for  their  own  class)  which, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  primary  one,  there  are  others 
which  are  tending  to  preserve  and  render  more  permanent  the 
misconception.  I  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  them,  and 
offer  some  observations  upon  each  as  it  arises. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  come  into 
practical  contact  with  the  working-classes,  over  political 
matters,  that  they,  as  a  body,  judged  from  their  utterances, 
absolutely  decline  to  acknowledge  the  scientific  aspect  of  that 
subject  They  r^rd  it,  indeed,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  experts ;  and,  not  recognising  any  fixed  general  principles 
upon  whkh  to  base  their  investigations,  they  naturally,  and 
without  seeming  aware  of  its  unfairness,  make  a  constant  use 
of  the  criterion  of  "  self,"  in  determining  upon  any  question 
which  is  submitted  to  them  for  answer  or  solution. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  natural  that  men  should  feel  dis- 
inclined to  confess  their  inability  to  exercise,  with  judgment 
or  accuracy,  a  power  for  which  they  have  so  long  struggled. 

•  •*  Popakr  Government" 
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When  the  franchise  was  so  substantially  extended  in  1832;* 
and  again,  when  manhood  sufiVage  was  demanded  as  One  of 
the  "  points  *'  in  the  Chartist  movement  of  1848,  there  were 
not  wanting  sanguine  spirits  who  predicted  that  nothiog  but 
good  could  come  out  of  such  a  reform ;  and,  no  doubt,  much 
good  has  come  out  of  it  (for  the  working  dasses)  where  it 
exists,  though  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  hereafter  that 
many  foolish  and  retrogressive  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
more  are  now  impending,  as  the  results  of  an  unwise  use  or 
direction  of  the  power  which  such  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  conferred.     I  have  ahready  mentioned  that  when 
Macaulay  was  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  in  184a, 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  people's  charter,"  which  counted, 
among  its.six  "points,"  manhood  suffrage,  he  used  extremely 
strong  language  in  denunciation  of  that  proposal,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  its  establishment,  as  an  institu- 
tion of   the  country,   would  be  found    inconsistent   and 
incompatible,  not  only  with  property,  but  with  civilisatioo 
itself ;  "for,"  he  said,  "  on  the  security  of  property  civilisation 
depends ;"  and  he  'added,  *^  If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the 
institution  of  property  the  wellbeing  of  society  depends,  it 
follows,  surely,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  give  supreme 
power  in  the  state  to  a  class  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
respect  that  institution."    This  may    seem    now-a-days — 
upwards  of  forty  years  later — somewhat  extreme  language  to 
use  regarding  an  institution  which  has  worked  with  no 
revolutionary  results,  so  far,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
many  of  England's  colonies;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  Macaulay  had  in  his  mind,  at  the  time,  the  extravagant 
expressions  of  opinion  contained  in  the  Charter  itself,  in 
which  paper  money,  machinery,  land,  the  public  press,  and 
religion  were  characterised  as  "  existing  monopolies,"  arismg, 
"  with  a  host  of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,"  from  class 
legislation.     Macaulay  may,   therefore,   be  taken  to  have 

*  The  Refinrm  Bill  of  183a  is  said  to  have  doaUed  the  aRgregate  mimbw  of  voters 
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been  expressing  his  opinion  r^arding  "manhood  suffrage," 
as  applicable  to  the  particular  times  which  produced  such  wild 
-doctrines  as  those  included  in  the  Charter.     But,  although 
manhood  suffrage  has  not  as  yet  actually  led  to  revolu- 
tion,  it   is,   as  I   shall  show,  producing,  in  our  own  day, 
much  retrogressive  and  injurious  legislation;  because,  un- 
fcHtunately,  the  people  who  have  acquired  the  power  •f 
governing,  either  greatly  underestimate  the  complexities  of 
the  science,  or  else,   while  recc^piismg  them,  neglect  to 
require  a  knowledge  of  it  in  those  whom  they  choose  to 
represent  them;  and,  themselves,  neglect  to  give  the  subject 
that  amount  of  study  which  is  indispensable  to  its  being 
even  partially  understood.     "  The  people,**  said  Macaulay, 
in  reviewing   Mitford's  "  History  of  Greece,"   "  are  to  be 
governed  for  their  own  good;    and    that    they  may  be 
governed  for  their  own  good,  they  must  not  be  governed  by 
their  own  ignorance.    There  are  countries  in  which  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  establish  popular  government  as  to  abolish 
all  the  restraints  in    a  school,  or  to  untie  all  the   strait- 
waistcoats  in  a  madhouse."     The  essay  in  which  this  is 
contained  was  pubUshed  in  1824  ;  but,  observe  the  correct- 
ness of  the  following  prediction,  which  also  is  contained  in 
it :— "  Freetrade,"  he  says,  "one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
which  a  government  can  confer  on  a  people,  is,  in  almost 
every  country,  unpopular.     It  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
a  Liberal  policy  with  regard  to  our  commercial  relations  would 
find  any  support  from  a  parliament  elected  by  universal 
suffrage."    Since  that  was  written,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  manhood  suffrage  has  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, have  treated  freetrade  as  an  exploded  theory ;  and,  out 
of  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  English  colonies  in  which  the  fran- 
chise is  equally  extensive,  four  at  least  have  ahready  adopted 
protective  doctrines,  and  the  other  two  are  now  undergoing 
periodical  agitations  in  favour  of  a  reversion  to  the  older 
theory.     I  am  dwelling  thus  at  length  on  this  branch  of  my 
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-subject — the  abuse  of  majority-government — because  1 
conceive  it  to  be  the  very  tap-root,  from  which  springs  that 
class  of  legislation  which  I  term  "  spurious  "  Liberalism. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  volume, 
the  political  science,  above  all  others,  has  this  pecuharity ; 
that,  in  practice,  its  results  are  almost  invariably  con- 
trary  to  those  which  a  superficial  judgment  would  look  for. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  difficulties  which  the 
l^islator  has  to  deal  with.  Moreover,  legislation  needs 
to  be  carefully  watched  for  its  ultimate  effects,  much  more 
so  than  for  those  which  are  immediate.  The  immediate  effects 
are  at  once  observable,  and  it  is  by  those  that  the  "  masses  " 
are  apt  to  be  influenced  and  prompted.  The  ultimate  results, 
however,  need  infinitely  more  careful  search  and  investigation ; 
and,  when  found,  they  cannot  be  correctly  guaged  and  valued, 
except  after  considerable  knowledge  of  sociological  laws. 
This  knowledge  the  masses  do  not  possess ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  liable  to  be  swayed  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  according  as  immediate  benefits  can  be  fore- 
shadowed, or  conjured  into  prominence,  by  the  omnipresent 
self-seeking  political  juggler. 

A  well-known  writer,  of  great  ability,  has  lately  published 
some  weighty  comments  upon  the  most  modem  results  of 
universal,  or,  more  correcdy  speaking,  manhood  suffrage. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "just  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
even  now  there  is  a  marked  antagonism  between  democrtiHc 
opinion  and  scientific  truths  as  applied  to  human  societies. 
....  On  the  complex  questions  of  politics,  which  are 
calculated  in  themselves  to  task  to  the  utmost  all  the 
powers  of  the  strongest  minds,  but  are  in  fiact  vaguely  con- 
ceived, vaguely  stated,  dealt  with  for  the  most  part  in  the 
most  haphazard  manner,  by  the  most  experienced  statesmen, 
the  common  determination  of  a  multitude  is  a  chimerical 
assumption ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  really  possible  to  ex- 
tract an  opinion  upon  them    from  a  great  mass  of  men. 
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and  to  shape  the  administrative  and  legislative  acts  of  a 
state  upon  this  opinion  as  a  sovereign  command,  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  ruinous  blunders  would  be  com- 
mitted, and  all  social  progress  would  be  arrested."*  The 
same  author  has,  like  Macaulay,  expressed  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  universal  suffrage  upon  national  progress, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  he  speaks  afttr^  whereas 
Macaulay  spoke  before  the  event  "Universal  suffrage 
(he  says),  which  to-day  excludes  freetrade  from  the  United 
States,  would  certainly  have  prohibited  the  spinning- 
jenny  and  the  power-loom.  It  would  certainly  have 
forbidden  the  threshing  machine."  And,  again,  he 
says: — "It  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that,  if  for 
four  centuries  there  had  been  a  very  widely-extended 
franchise,  and  a  very  large  electoral  body  in  this  country, 
there  would  have  been  no  reformation  of  religion ;  no 
change  of  dynasty ;  no  toleration  of  dissent ;  not  even  an 
accurate  calendar.  The  threshing  machine,  the  power- 
loom,  the  spinning-jenny,  and,  possibly,  the  steam  engine, 
would  have  been  prohibited.  Even  in  our  own  day,  vac- 
cination is  in  the  utmost  danger;  and  we  may  say,  generally, 
that  the  gradual  establisihment  of  the  masses  in  power  is  of 
the  blackest  omen  for  all  legislation  founded  on  scientific 
opinion,  which  requires  tension  of  mind  to  understand  it 
and  sdf-dtnial  to  submit  to  it"\ 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  going  the 
whole  way  with  Sir  Henry  Maine;  for  I  have  seen  the  rights 
of  manhood  suffrage  exercised  in  certain  British  colonies  by 
a  body  of  men  who,  though,  for  the  most  part,  falling  under 
Macaula/s  prediction  in  ignoring  the  principle  of  Freetrade 
as  an  exploded  theory,  nevertheless  in  other  respects  wielded 
their  political  power  with  tolerable  judgment — in  matters, 
sometimes  requiring  more  than  the  minimum  of  discernment 

•  "  Popular  Government"  (Sir  Henry  Maine),  p.  89. 
t  "  Popular  Government,  "  p.  98. 
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It  will  be  necessary  for  me  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
("Application  of  Liberal  Principles  ")  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  rigA/oi  the  people  to  manhood  suffrage,  as  distinguished 
from  the  expediency  of  granting  it,  while  the  bulk  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended  are  still  in  a  condition  of  ignorance  re- 
garding the  science  which  a  wise  use  of  that  franchise  involves. 
That  question  I  therefore  reserve.  I  have  now  dwelt  upon 
two  of  the  causes  by  which  I  conceive  the  true  principles  of 
Liberalism  are  being,  and  are  liable  to  be  still  further  abused. 
They  are  (i)  the  habit  of  considering  "  Liberalism  "  synony- 
mous with  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  ; 
(2)  the  non-recognition  of  the  scientific  side  of  politics,  and 
the  consequent  unwise  use  of  the  power  which  an  extended 
franchise  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  masses.  There 
are,  yet,  two  other  causes  to  which  I  desire  to  refer — the 
inevitable  reference  to  "self"  as  the  only  known  criterion  of 
what  is  desirable  in  legislation ;  and,  lastly,  the  passive 
acknowledgment  of,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  blind  belief  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  voice  of  the  majority.  I  shall  now  deal 
with  these  two  latter  causes. 

I  find  in  the  preface  to  the  official  report  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Trades'  Union  Congress,  published  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria  in  1884,  the  following  ill-considered  passage, 
which  will  at  once  show  how  prominent  a  factor  is  "self" 
in  the  deliberations  of  such  bodies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  some  idea  of  the  readiness  to  attribute  the  same  motive 
to  others,  however  high-minded  and  "  above  suspicion" : — 
"  It  may  be  said  of  freetrade  and  protection  that  whatever 
suits  the  individual  or  country  is  the  right  fiscal  policy  for 
him  or  for  it.  As,  for  instance,  when  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright,  those  great  apostles  of  freetrade,  started  their  agita 
tion  in  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  they  were 
really  only  working  to  secure  protection  for  their  own  interests^ 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  landowners,  and  for  this  reason ; 
the  forty  per  cent,  duty  on  corn  kept  the  labour  of  England 
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engaged  in  producing  cereals,  and  so  enhanced  the  value  of 
landed  property;  but,  so  soon  as  the  duty  was  abolished,  the 
labour  hitherto  employed  in  growing  com  was  available  to 
the  manufacturing  class,  of  which  the  freetrade  champions 
were  members.  Thus,  therefore,  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden 
wisely  protected  themselves  while  clamouring  for  freetrade*^ 
The  logic  and  the  principle  of  this  piece  of  composition  is 
certainly  unique. 

In  the  same  publication,  I  find  a  reported  debate  upon 
the  subject  of  "  The  amalgamation  of  trades  unions,"  in 
which  one  of  the  speakers,  who  had  evidently  forgotten  the 
benefits  which  he  himself  had  derived  from  settling  in  the 
colonies,  said  :  "  One  of  the  dangers  always  menacing  us 
is  the  importation  of  labour  from  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  this  would  be  nullified  if  the  trades  were  united."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  gentleman  would 
have  regarded  a  combination  of  trades  unions  which  should 
have  precluded,  or,  at  least  discouraged  himself  and  his 
family  from  settling  in  the  colonies  in  his  own  early  days, 
and  thus  bettering  his  position  in  life. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  subject  of  "  Legalisation  of  the 
eight  hours  system,"  one  speaker  said,  regarding  the 
future  of  his  particular  colony:  "The  laws  by  which  it 
shall  be  governed  are  in  our  own  hands ;  and  surely  it 
should  be  the  desire  of  every  true  Australian  to  have  all  our 
regulations  framed  so  as  to  make  it  in  reality  what  America 
was  some  time  ago  in  name,  viz.,  a  working  man^s paradise" 
"  What,"  said  the  same  speaker,  "  do  we  send  our  represen- 
tatives into  parliament  for?  Surely  we  expect  them  to 
legislate  for  our  interest.^'  Another  speaker  on  the  same 
subject  said  :  "  It  was  quite  useless  to  leave  these  matters 
to  members  of  parliament,  who  did  not  understand  them 
from  the  working-class  paint  of  view,**  During  a  debate  upon 
"  Payment  of  members  of  parliament,"  one  delegate  said  : 
"  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  delegates  to  break  down 
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the  monopoly  of  representation,  so  as  to  have  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  interests  of  the  working-classes^ 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Direct  representation"  I  find  one 
delegate  moving  "  That  this  congress  desires  to  urge  upon 
labour  organisations,  in  the  various  colonies,  to  at  once  elect 
a  parliamentary  committee  ....  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  assist  in  passing  through  parliament  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  labourJ^  As  a  result  of  this  regard  for  self 
being  so  entertained  by  electors,  it  naturally  transmits  itself 
to  candidates  for  their  representation. 

I  have  before  me  three  electioneering  addresses  which 
have  appeared  in  a  Victorian  newspaper  whilst  I  am  ?mting 
on  this  feature  of  my  subject.  In  each  case  the  candidate 
claims  to  be  qualified  for  the  seat  on  the  ground  of  his 
interests  being  identical  with  those  of  the  constituency.  One 
says : — "  My  interests  and  yours  are  identical^*  A  second 
says  :  '*  Being  z, practical  farmer^  and  now  carrying  on  farm- 
ing operations,  my  interests  are  in  every  way  in  accordance 
with  your  ownJ'  The  third  says :  "  I  have  grown  up  in  the 
district,  and  hold  a  considerable  interest  and  stake  therein." 
It  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  stated  how  much  l^s- 
lators  of  this  kind  would  be  influenced  by  purely  national 
considerations  where  the  interests  of  their  district  were 
mvolved.  What  a  fall,  too,  is  observable  here  from  the 
high-minded  and  lofty  principle  which  prompted  Edmund 
Burke  to  say  to  his  Bristol  constituents :  "  You  choose  a 
member,  indeed ;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not 
member  for  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  oi  parliament.  If 
the  local  constituents  should  have  an  interest,  or  should 
form  a  hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of 
^^  rest  of  the  community y  the  member  for  that  place  ought 
to  be  as  far  as  any  other  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it 
effect." 

I  might  quote  many  other  instances  in  connection  with  the 
colonies,  to  show  how  completely  the  working-classes  regard 
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parliament  as  a  sort  of  scramble  for  benefits,  and  how  con- 
tinuous are  their  efforts  to  secure  legislation  in  their  own 
interests.  Let  me  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Trades' 
Congress,  held  at  Hull  (£ngland),  in  September,  1886.  Mr. 
Joseph  Arch,  in  supporting  a  resolution  in  favour  of  labour 
representation,  considered  it  indispensable  that  such 
representatives  should  "support  its  interests  thoroughly," 
and  that  they  should  find  fault  with  those  who  failed  to  do 
their  duty.  Mr.  Arch  himself  is  a  labour  representative, 
and  one  is  only  strictly  logical  in  inferring  firom  this  utterance 
that  the  ultimate  test,  with  him,  of  all  legislation  concerning 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  in  parliament, 
is  that  it  must  he  ^^'m  its  (the  working-class)  interest."  In 
adopting  such  a  guage,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  "  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  he  is,  in  his  own 
opinion,  only  doing  "  his  duty" !  A  second  delegate  present 
at  the  same  congress — a  "  conservative  working-man" — ^justi- 
fied his  party  loyalty  on  the  ground  that  the  Conservatives 
had  "  done  as  much  for  the  working  classes  as  the  Liberal 
party." 

A  third  ddegate,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  co-operation, 
predicted  that  "  if  they — co-operators  and  trades-unionists — 
joined  hands^  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  them,  in  the 
next  sixty  years,  becoming  entire  possessors  of  the  soil  of  the 
country."  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  can  be  accepted  as  an 
authorised  exponent  of  the  undercurrent  of  feeling  among 
the  English  masses,  from  which  he  himself  has  honourably 
sprung,  uses  the  following  significant,  if  not  threatening 
language : — "  Dare  democracy  to  the  utmost ;  then  all  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  the  terms  dictated  will  certainly  not 
be  such  as  they  otherwise  might  be."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  serious  infirmity  is  capable  of  gradual  cure,  as  I  believe 
it  is  in  certain  countries,  where  other  local  circumstances  tend 
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to  enable  the  working  classes  to  become,  themselves,  even  in 
a  small  way,  property-holders.  Yet,  so  great  a  Liberal  as 
Lord  John  Russell  has  spoken  of  universal  suffrage  as  '*  the 
grave  of  all  temperate  liberty,  and  the  parent  of  tyranny 
and  license."*  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle  went  to  so  impracticable  an  extreme  as  to  advocate 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes  from 
taking  part  in  public  questions,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  no  leisure  to  form  opinions  concerning  them.f  The 
tendency  among  the  masses  to  regard  such  a  course  of  class 
legislation  as  harmless  in  its  results,  even  if  not  successful  in 
the  dh-ection  anticipated,  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise 
by  even  prominent  statesmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  the 
heat  of  party-strife,  only  lately  made  a  bold  effort  to  win  a 
general  election,  by  inciting  the  masses  against  what  he 
termed  "  the  classes,"  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  short  time 
since,  told  the  masses  that  "  there  is  no  longer  anythmg  to 
fear  in  state  interference,  because  they  themselves  had  become 
the  state."  J  An  American  writer  records  that  in  Chicago  this 
feeling  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  journal  was  established,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  some  working  men,  for  the  advocacy  of 
their  rights,  and,  in  a  preliminary  manifesto,  the  following 
principle  was  (among  others)  laid  down : — "  There  are  no 
rights  but  the  rights  of  labour."  It  requires  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  picture  the  class  of  legislation  which  such  a 
journal,  or  those  who  established  it,  would  consider  satisfac- 
tory. The  same  author  adds : — "  We  find  American  writers 
dwelling  upon  the  dangers  of  democracy,  with  an  earnestness 
which  ought  to  convince  theorists,  elsewhere,  that  there  is, 

•  "  Government  of  England,"  p.  352.  f  "  Political  Progress,"  p.  907. 

t  "  Liberty  and  Socialism,"  p.  aa— Note.  -I  have  said  a  good  deal  regarding  the 
efforts  for  class  legislation  which  are  regularly  ^ut  forth  by  the  working  classes.  1 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  similar  efforts  are,  at  Umes,  made  by  other  elates  to  obtain 
legislation  in  their  own  interest,  though  in  a  much  more  limited  degree.  What,  how> 
ever,  calls,  I  think,  for  most  attention  is  the  persistency  and  the  invariableness  of 
those  eflbru  by  the  former  class,  and  the  unquestionable  belief,  which  seems  to 
exist  among  them,  that  tM^ir  awn  interest^  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  wMoU 
community » is  a  petftctly  UgiHmtaU  mmd  k0nomrmhU  basis  upon  which  to  rear  a  legis- 
lative edifice. 
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alter  all,  some  danger  in  intmsting  the  larger  share  of 
political  power  to  the  least  educated  classes."  And  he  con- 
cludes by  saying  thai  "  in  America,  the  truth  has  long  been 
admitted,  that  democracy  is  insatiable.  Its  demands  in- 
crease in  volume  and  in  vehemence  with  every  attempt  to 
set  them  at  rest." 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  so  powerful 
a  body  as  the  working-classes  constantly  urging  on 
matters  which  will  confer  some  benefit  upon  themselves,  is 
seriously  calculated  to  lead  to  a  constantly  recurring  one- 
sidedness  in  legislation,  which  is  bound,  in  its  turn,  to  be 
resented  by  the  c^italist  class,  so  soon  as  an  opportunity 
is  afforded ;  and,  thus,  there  might  very  soon  be  produced 
a  sort  of  traditional  policy  of  retaliation  between  the  two 
interests. 

But,  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  this  neglect  of  the 
true  principles  of  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  widely-acknowledged  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  majority.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  many  people  have  arrived,  as  to  the  vote  of  a 
majority  being  the  only  practical  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
where  heads  are  numbered  instead  of  being  valued.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  that  method  have  frequently  to  be 
accepted,  though  obviously  contrary  to  all  true  and  equitable 
principles.  But  there  is  a  large  mass  of  one's  fellow-men, 
who  actually  believe  that  whatever  a  majority  determines  is 
correct  and  just,  and  should,  in  fact,  be  carried  into  practice 
without  question  of  any  kind. 

De  Tocqueville,  indeed,  commences  one  of  his  most  valu- 
able chapters  by  the  statement  that  "  the  greatest  dangers  of 
the  American  Republics  proceed  from  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  majority  ;"♦  and  he  follows  up  that  statement  by  another, 
to  the  effect  that  "  if  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited 

*  '*  Oemocracy  in  America,"  voL  L,  p.  272. 
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authority  of  the  majority,  which  may,  at  some  future  time, 
urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and  oblige  them  to  have 
recourse  to  physical  force.  .  .  .  Anarchy,"  he  adds, 
"  will  then  be  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about 
by  despotism,"  that  is  to  say,  the  despotism  of  the  majority. 
Here,  we  have  the  abuse  of  Liberalism  shown,  as  arising  out 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments of  Liberalism  itself,  viz.,  government  by  the  people. 
Liberalism  of  the  true  type  would  avert  this  extreme ;  for,  as 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  wisely  said,  in  his  definition  of 
the  leading  principle  of  that  school :  "  Freedom  from 
tyranny  of  mob  or  monarch  will  be  the  safeguard  of  its 
future  triumphs." 

It  will  be,  I  know,  rather  surprising  to  many  so-called 
"  Liberals  "  to  be  informed  that  much  of  the  "  Liberalism  " 
which  they  are  daily  approving  and  advocating,  is  really  a 
spurious  article,  and  calculated,  if  passed  into  law,  to 
curtail  rather  than  extend,  the  civil  liberty  concerning 
which  we  now  pride  ourselves.  The  United  States,  to  most 
democrats  of  the  less  reflective  dass,  suggests  Liberalism 
of  the  most  completely  developed  order ;  yet,  if  the  truth 
be  known,  and  the  institution^  of  that  extensive  community 
analysed  with  any  degree  of  scientific  accuracy,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  blind  belief  in  the  actual  wisdom  and  justut 
of  majorities  has  given  birth  to  a  despotism  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  unbearable  character.  Says  De  Tocqueville  : 
"  I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion.  In  any  constitutional 
state  in  Europe,  every  sort  of  religious  and  political  theory 
may  be  advocated  and  propagated  abroad ;  for  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe,  so  subdued  by  any  single  authority,  as 
not  to  contain  citizens  who  are  ready  to  protect  the  man 
who  raises  his  voice  in  the  cause  of  truth,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  hardihood.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
liVe  under  an  absolute  government,  the  people  are  upon  his 
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side ;  if  he  inhabits  a  free  country,  he  may  find  a  shelter 
behind  the  authority  of  the  throne  if  he  require  one.  The 
aristocratic  part  of  society  supports  him  in  some  countries, 
and  the  democracy  in  others.  But,  in  a  nation  where 
democratic  institutions  exist,  organised  like  those  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  but  one  sole  authority^  one  single 
element  of  strength  and  of  success,  with  nothing  beyond  it" 
And  then  comes  the  melancholy  confession  : — "  In  America, 
the  majority  raises  very  formidable  barriers  to  the  liberty  of 
opinions."* 

I  have  already  quoted,  elsewhere,  Mr.  Frederick  Har- 
rison on  this  subject,  in  which  he  told  an  audience  of 
working  men  what  he  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion 
of  the  masses  on  political  matters.  He  put  the  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  majorities  in  a  very  conclusive  way,  by  asking 
his  hearers  what  sort  of  military  success  would  be  likely  to 
attend  an  army,  every  move  of  which  had  to  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file ;  and  he  has 
added  that  the  political  science  is  not  one  whit  less  difficult 
than  that  of  military  tactics.  This  uncompromising  belief 
in  the  voice  of  the  majority  has  the  most  injurious  effects 
upon  other  features  of  society,  besides  that  of  its  fireedom. 
It  would  seem  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
tone  and  character  of  public  life,  by  reason  of  the  ever- 
present  necessity  for  any  one  who  desires  political  eminence, 
to  cultivate  the  tastes,  whims,  and  fickle  tendencies  of  the 
masses,  who  alone  have  the  power  to  lift  him  into  that 
position  to  which  he  aspires.  "I  am  inclined,"  says  De 
Tocqueville,  speaking  of  America,  "  to  attribute  the  singular 
paucity  of  distinguished  political  characters  to  the  ever- 
increasing  activity  of  the  despotism  of  the  majority,*'  and 
he  says,  elsewhere :  "  Democratic  republics  extend  the 
practice  of  currying  favour  with  the  many."  Again  :  "  In 
that  immense  crowd  which  throngs  the  avenues  of  power  in 

*  **  Democracy  in  America,"  vol.  L.  p.  367. 
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the  United  States,  I  found  very  few  men  who  displayed  any 
of  that  manly  candour^  and  that  masculine  independence  of 
opinion  which  frequently  distinguished  the  Americans  in 
former  times,  and  which  constitutes  the  leadmg  feature  in 
distinguished  characters,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found." 

No  one,  probably,  in  modem  times,  gave  more  attention 
to,  and  brought  more  ability  to  bear  upon  democratic 
institutions  than  this  great  authority.  His  conclusions  are 
therefore  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Here  is  one  of  a  very 
general  character:  ^'I  hold  it  to  be  an  impious  and  an 
execrable  maxim  that,  politically  speaking,  a  people  has  a 
right  to  do  whatsoever  it  pleases,  .  .  .  When  I  see  that 
the  right  and  the  means  of  absolute  command  are  conferred 
on  a  people,  or  upon  a  king,  upon  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
democracy,  a  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  I  recognise  the  germ 
of  tyranny^* 

I  might  quote  from  innumerable  authors,  and  many  even 
of  great  repute,  to  show  how  strong  is  the  tendency  of  a 
democracy  to  exercise,  by  means  of  a  majority,  as  despotic 
and  tyrannical  a  power  as  any  Eastern  monarch.  Nor  is  this 
danger  any  new  development  of  popular  government;  for 
we  find  Aristotle,  even,  condemning  the  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  many.  "  Who  should  possess  supreme  power  in  the 
state  ?  "  he  asks.  "  If  the  poor,"  he  adds,  "  because  they 
are  a  majority,  they  may  divide  among  themselves  what 
belongs  to  the  rich ;  is  not  this  unjust  ? "  "  If,"  he  says 
further,  "  the  many  seize  into  their  own  hands  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  few,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  will  be 
at  an  end.  Therefore,"  he  concludes,  **  such  a  law  can 
never  be  right,^* 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  there  are  many  intelligent  persons 
who  really  believe  that  the  mere  feet  of  a  majority  favouring 
a  particular  proposal  will,  in  itself,  give  it  the  character  of  a 
just  measure  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide 

*  "  Democracy  in  Ame  rica.**  vol  t,  pp.  a6a,  864. 
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a  justification  for  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  democratic 
government  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive ; 
and  it  would  immediately  be  stamped  with  the  seal  of  virtue 
on  account  of  its  having  been  favoured  by  the  necessary  pre- 
ponderance in  numbers.     No  reasonable  person,  therefore, 
could  believe  that  an  act,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
tinjust  in  itself,  can  be  rendered  just,  by  reason  of  its  being 
approved  by  a  majority,  but,  "  although  everybody  is,"  as 
Sir  George    Comewall  Lewis    says,   "aware  that  numbers 
are  not  the  test  of  truth,   yet   many  persons,  while  they 
recognise  this  maxim  in  theory,  violate  it  in  practice,  and 
accept  opinions,  simply  because  they  are  entertained  by  the 
people  at  large."  •     Many  people,  however,  go  further  than 
the  mere  acceptance  of  such  opinions — they  really  believe 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  those  of  an  individual  or 
small  group  of  individuals,  no  matter  how  wise  they  (the 
latter)  may  be.    There  are,  indeed,  several  threadbare  maxims 
which  pass  among  the  people  as  conclusive,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  raised.     "Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  is  by 
many  people  accepted  as  beyond  controversy;  and  again, 
"In  the  multiplicity  of  counsel  there   is  wisdom,"  is  fre- 
quently sufficient  with    some  minds  to  settle  all  doubts. 
Now,  as  a  fact,  the  joint  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  is  almost  immriably  erroneous,     A  correct  opinion 
on  any  subject,  and  particularly  on  one  so  complex  as  are 
those  connected  with  the  political   science,  necessitates  a 
special  knowledge  which  it  takes  years  to  acquire.     This 
special  knowledge  is  possessed  by  but  a  small  proportion 
even  of  educated  persons;  and  among  the  classes  which  go 
to  make  up  the  masses  of  our  fellow-men,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  possess  it  is  almost  infinitesimal. 

If  the  ability  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  any  subject 
necessitates  this  special  knowledge,  it  follows  that  those  who 

*  "  Infloeooe  of  Antbority  in  Matters  of  Opinioo,"  p.  10. 
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countrymen.  Moreover,  even  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
classes,  it  is  principally  the  ablest,  the  most  learned,  tlte 
most  experienced,  the  most  skilful,  whose  opinion  con> 
stitutes    authority."!     "I'*    each    subject,    therefore,     th€ 

*  '*  Influence  of  Authority,"  p.  xia.  f  "  Influence  of  Authority,"  p.  it  a. 
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opinion  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is,  taken  as  a 
standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  unworthy  of  consideration, 
and  destitute  of  weight  and  authority.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
uninformed  and  inexperienced  persons  whose  incapacity  to 
judge  is  not  cured  by  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers. 
The  mere  aggregation  of  incompetent  judges  will  not  produce 
a  right  judgment,  any  more  than  the  aggregation  of  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  a  matter  of  fact  will  supply 
credible  testimony  to  its  existence."* 

These  remarks,  though  not  made  with  any  special  ap- 
plication to  political  questions,  will,  nevertheless,  apply 
with  equal  force,  inasmuch  as  the  political  science  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  complex.  It  may 
be  thought  that  what  I  have  said,  though  very  true  as 
for  as  the  deeper  problems  of  political  science  are  con- 
cerned, can  have  no  application  to  the  apparently  simple 
questions  of  every-day  occurrence,  upon  which  the  bulk 
of  our  fellow-citizens  are  being  constantly  called  upon 
to  express  their  opinion ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  a  careful 
examination  of  some  of  the  apparently  most  simple  questions 
which  are  presented  to  us  will  show,  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  the  political  science,  that  there  are 
extremely  few  of  such  questions  which  do  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  complex  principles. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  statements,  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  that  there  is  little  chance  of  arriving 
at  any  correct  conclusions,  or  indeed  of  producing  any 
rational  legislation  whatever  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment ;  but  this  is  not  altogether  so,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  frequently 
called  upon  to  express  their  opinion,  directly^  on  any  parti- 
cular question,  but  only  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  suitability 
of  the  various  candidates  who  present  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  their  representation.     In  that,  they  are  limited  by 


*  "  Influence  oT  Authority,"  p.  iii. 
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the  usual  provisions  requiring  nomination  by  a  certain 
number  of  electors,  and  calling  for  some  slight  proof  of 
seriousness  in  the  conditional  lodging  of  a  deposit ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  slight  aids  to  the  exclusion  of  mere 
adventurers,  it  is  notorious  how  frequently  the  one  who  is 
full  of  empty  promises  is  returned,  while  the  substantial  man, 
possessing  all  the  guarantees  of  rectitude,  and  displaying,  by 
his  proneness  to  promise  little,  some  of  the  high  principle 
and  good  judgment  which  should  recommend  him  for  the 
position,  is  suspected  of  all  kinds  of  so  called  *' Conservative" 
schemes,  and  thrust  aside  as  if  absolutely  unqualified  to  fill 
the  coveted  seat. 

Again,  out  of  those,  who  are,  as  it  were,  filtered  through  the 
public  judgment  into  the  institution  of  parliament,  a  limited 
number,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ablest  only,  are 
entrusted  with  the  initiation  of  the  more  important  measures. 
This  constitutes  a  moderate  saf^uard  to  popular  rashness 
and  unwisdom ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  few,  more  frequently 
than  not,  prove  unequal  to  the  temptations  to  win  the  popular 
ear;  frequently  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  highest  principle.  Never- 
theless, as  comparatively  little  legislation  passes  criticism 
without  having  met  with  the  approval  of  this  further  tested 
few,  who  form  a  government,  some,  at  least,  of  the  injurious 
results  of  popular  ignorance  on  political  matters  are  obviated, 
though  many,  nevertheless,  are  realised  and  work  their  ill 
efiects  upon  society,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter.  The  truth  is 
that  "for  political  and  other  purposes,  in  which  capacity  of 
a  high  order  is  requisite,  there  must  be  single  persons,  pos- 
sessing that  degree  of  power,  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound 
practical  conclusions.  This  want  cannot  be  supplied  by 
numbers."*  Unfortunately  the  tendency  in  public  life  is  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  popular  delusion  as  to 
a  majority's  wisdom.  The  character  of  the  machinery  by 
which  a  decision  is  now  arrived  at  in  political  or  other  public 

*  "  lofluence  of  Authority,"  p.  123^ 
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matters,  compels  the  resort  to  the  system  of  abiding  by  the 
majority ;  and  since,  in  addition  to  that  method  being  the 
almost  invariable  one,  the  people  experience  every  day  proof 
of  their  power  to  realise,  through  it,  their  wishes,  so  long 
as  they  can  command  a  majority  to  support  those  wishes, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  method  has  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  the  most  just  one. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  com- 
bined circumstances,  which  tend  to  so  undesirable  an  end, 
those  who  constitute  the  majority  might  in  time  come  to  see 
the  danger  of  acting  on  the  proverbial  "  lif  tie  knowledge  " 
in  political  matters;  but  the  fact  that  they  constitute  the 
stepping-stone  to  high  political  place  and  power  brings 
about  the  unfortunate  result  that  those  who  are  moved  by 
such  aspirations  do  not  hesitate  to  pander  to  and  flatter 
the  masses,  wherever  and  whenever  they  meet  them,  and 
thus  engender  a  confidence  and  self-satisfaction,  quite  proof 
against  the  occasional  misgivings  which  might  otherwise  lead 
to  reflection  and  modesty  of  opinion. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  than  whom  no  man  of  his 
day  was  in  closer  touch  with  the  working-classes,  said,  in 
one  of  his  addresses,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  Working  Men's  Institute: — "The  people  of 
this  country  stand  in  danger  from  two  classes— from  those 
who  fear  them,  and  from  those  who  flatter  them.  .  .  . 
From  the  platform  and  the  press  we  now  hear  language  of 
fulsome  adulation,  that  ought  to  disgust  the  working  men 
of  this  country.  The  man  who  can  see  no  other  source  of 
law  than  the  will  of  a  majority ;  who  can  feel  no  everlasting 
law  of  right  and  wrong,  which  gives  to  all  human  laws  their 
sanction  and  their  meaning,  and  by  which  all  laws,  whether 
they  express  the  will  of  the  many  or  of  the  few,  must  be 
tried ;  who  does  not  feel  that  he,  single  and  unsupported,  is 
called  upon  by  a  mighty  voice  within  him  to  resist  everything 
which  comes  to  him  claiming  his  allegiance  as  the  expression 
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of  mere  will,  is  exactly  the  man  who,  if  he  had  lived  seven 
centuries  ago,  would  have  stood  on  the  sea- sands,  l>eside  the 
royal  Dane,  and  tried  to  make  him  believe  that  his  will  gave 
law  to  the  everlasting  flood."* 

But  flattery  even,  and  the  raising  of  false  hopes,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  base  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
majority,  in  whose  hands  the  government  is  practically 
placed.  Political  bribes  are  becoming  somewhat  common  in 
our  day.  Who,  for  instance,  can  fail  to  see  in  the  "three-acre" 
scheme,  so  lately  propounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one 
of  the  most  impudent  and  unprincipled  bids  for  popular  favour 
known  in  modem  history.  Suddenly,  no  less  than  two  millions 
of  electors  are  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and,  before  even  the 
fresh  contingent  of  collective  political  wisdom  (consisting 
principally  of  agricultural  labourers)  has  had  time  to  realise 
its  new  possession,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  English 
statesmen  deliberately  offers  to  this  class,  conditional  upon 
his  accession  to  power  and  their  support  of  his  party,  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  calculated  to  seduce  that  class  from 
the  path  of  political  rectitude.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  with 
what  open  impudence  this  politically  dishonest  practice  is 
utilised.  Within  the  last  few  months,  a  London  weekly, 
which  prides  itself  in  its  extreme  Radicalism,  and  at  the  time 
strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  "  three-acre  "  scheme, 
published  the  following  unprincipled  paragraph  :  "  We  must 
organise.  We  must  have  a  Radical  platform,  of  which 
Home-Rule  will  be  but  one  plank.    The  democracies  of 

*  I  confess  this  is  by  no  means  scientific  criticism,  but  I  c^uote  it  as  a  finely-framed 
and  correctly-conceived  coodemnation  of  the  oonunon  practice  of  politicians,  and  even 
statesmen,  to  fbtter  the  working- classes  into  a  false  belief  as  to  their  own  wisdom 


and  judgment  in  matters  poUticaU.  The  same  eloquent  writer  has  vdl  said  :  *'  Now, 
whether  a  man^  flatters  the  many  or  the  few,  the  flatterer  a  a  despicable  character. 
It  matters  not  in  what  age  he  appears :  change  the  century  you  do  not  dumge  the 


man.  He  who  fawned  upon  the  prince  or  upon  the  duke  had  something  of  the 
reptile  in  his  character ;  but  he  who  C&wns  upon  the  ma»e«  in  their  day  of  power  Is 
only  a  reptile  which  has  changed  tAt  direction  of  its  crawling.  He  who,  in  this 
nineteenth  oentoryj  echoes  the  cry  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  is 

i'ust  the  man  who,  if  he  had  been  oorn  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  have  been  the 
ovdest  and  hoanest  in  that  cringing  crowd  of  slaves  who  bowed  before  a  prince 
invested  with  the  delegated  majesty  of  Rome,  and  cried  '  It  is  (he  voice  of  God,  nnd 
not  of  a  man.'  "^L*cturtt^  Addr4ues^  and  Littrmry  Remains^  p.  5. 
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the  two  islands  must  give  each  other  the  hand.  We  have 
our  grievances^  the  Irish  have  theirs.  To  remedy  both 
must  be  our  cry.  ...  In  order  to  win  the  masses  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  the  masses  want  and  to  offer  it 
to  them  as  ihtpriu  of  victory.*^* 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  lately  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject  of  majority  rule.  "  I  hold,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
may  be  as  much  unwisdom  and,  what  is  more,  as  much 
injustice  and  tyranny  where  the  many  govern  the  few  as 
where  the  few  govern  the  many ;  and  further,  that  if  there 
be  such  tyranny,  it  is  the  more  hopeless  and  the  more 
universally-present  tyranny  of  the  two.'^t  The  same  authority 
quotes  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  having  said,  '*  I  cannot 
say  that  I  repose  unlimited  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country ;  and  I  am  not  altogether 
without  anxiety  when  I  see  them  suddenly  called  on  to 
decide  great  and  difficult  social  and  political  problems, 
which,  we  are  told,  have  baffled  for  ages  the  wisdom  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen.''  The  popular  delusion  (for  it 
can  be  characterised  in  no  other  way)  has  been  tersely  put 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  '*  The  fundamental  assumption, 
(he  says)  which  is  made  by  legislators  and  people  alike,  is 
that  a  majority  has  powers  to  which  no  limits  can  be  put. 
This  is  the  current  theory  which  all  accept,  without  proof, 
as  a  sdf-evident  truth.  Nevatheless,"  he  adds,  "  criticism 
will,  I  think,  show  that  this  current  theory  requires  a  radical 
modification."!  Whether  we  suppose  that  everybody  really 
believes  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  or,  as  Sir  George  C. 
Lewis  says,  while  not  believing  in  it  still  accept  it  because 
others  do,  is  a  matter  of  not  much  concern.  The  practical 
conclusion  is  the  same — the  opinion  of  the  majority  is 
adopted  and  acted  upon,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  alter  or  prevent  such  a  state  of  things. 

•  Truths  July ao,  1886.  t  "Address  on  Disesublishment,"  TfU  Titms^  October 

1$,  1885.  t  '*  Man  w 


1  versus  the  State,"  p.  83. 
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But  practical  statesmen  have  thought  otherwise.  The  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  of  opinion  that  such  important  matters 
as  "  the  principles  of  liberty,  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  religion 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  individual  opinion,  or  to  the 
caprice  and  passion  of  multitudes,  but  should  be  embodied 
in  a  form  of  permanence  and  power.**  And  Mill  was  an 
equally  strong  advocate  for  some  restraint.  "  It  is  necessary 
(said  that  writer)  that  the  institutions  of  society  should  make 
provision  for  keeping  up,  in  some  forid  or  other,  as  a 
corrective  to  partial  views  and  a  shelter  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  individuality  of  character,  a  perpetual  and 
standing  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  . 
Almost  all  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived  h^ve  formed 
part  of  such  an  opposition.  ...  A  centre  of  resistance 
is  as  necessary  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  sovereign 
as  when  the  ruling  power  is  a  hierarchy  or  an  aristocracy. 
.  .  .  Where  no  such  point  d^appui  exists,  there  the 
human  race  will  inevitably  degenerate;  and  the  question 
whether  the  United  States,  for  instance,  will  in  time  sink 
into  another  China  resolves  itself,  to  us,  into  the  question 
whether  such  a  centre  of  resistance  will  gradtially  evolve 
itself  or  not"t 

I  come  round  now  to  the  proposition  with  which  I  opened 
this  chapter — viz.,  that  the  class  of  legislation,  which  I  have 
called  '* spurious"  Liberalism,  is  resulting,  in  the  present 
day,  from  the  want  of  political  knowledge  among  the 
masses,  and  the  consequent  unwise  use  to  which  their  power 
in  the  legislature  is  being  turned  in  the  making  of  laws.  I 
shall  now  show  that  society  has  suffered,  is  still  suffering, 
and  is  likely,  for  a  long  time,  to  suffer  injury  and  retro- 
gression as  a  further  consequence;  and,  what  is  more 
important,  that  the  greatest  share  of  that  injury  is  likely  to 
fall  on  its  authors — the  working-classes  themselves.     One 

'*  Speech:  " Conservative  and  Liberal  Principles,"  June  24,  187a. 
t  **  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  1850,  p.  380. 
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may  safely  say  of  the  average  elector,  what  Macaulay  said 
of  Southey,  in  his  scathing  essay  on  that  author's  **  Col- 
loquies of  Society."  "  He  conceives  that  the  business 
of  the  magistrate  is  not  merely  to  see  that  people  are 
secure  from  attack,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  jack  of  all 
trades,  architect,  engineer,  schoolmaster,  merchant,  theo- 
logian, a  Lady  Bountiful  in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every 
house,  spying,  eavesdropping,  relieving,  admonishing,  spend- 
ing our  money  for  us,  and  choosing  our  opinions  for  us.  His 
principle  is,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do 
anything  so  well  for  himself  as  his  rulers,  be  they  who  they 
may,  can  do  ic  for  him,  and  that  a  government  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection  in  proportion  as  it  interferes 
more  and  more  with  the  habits  and  notions  of  individuals."* 
There  are  many  among  the  masses  who  recognise  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  interference  of  government  in  the  regulation 
of  society.  They  would  probably  acquiesce  in  the  adoption 
of  a  state  of  things  such  as  obtains  in  China.  "  There  the 
government  publishes  a  list  of  works  which  may  be  read,  and, 
considering  obedience  the  supreme  virtue,  authorises  such 
only  as  are  friendly  to  despotism.  Fearing  the  unsettling 
effect  of  innovation,  it  allows  nothing  to  be  taught  hut 
what  proceeds  from  itself.  To  the  end  of  producing  pattern 
citizens,  it  exerts  a  stringent  discipline  over  all  conduct,  pro- 
viding rules  for  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking,  and  bow- 
ing. Scholars  are  prohibited  from  chess,  football,  flying 
kites,  shuttlecock,  playing  on  wind  instruments,  training 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  or  insects,  all  which  amusements,  it  is 
said,  dissipate  the  mind  and  debase  the  heart."  t  What 
sort  of  legislation,  for  instance,  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  expresses  an  opinion  that  "  the  first  cause  of  the 
undue  inequalities  which  at  present  exist  between  capital 
and  labour  is  that  fearful  and  increasing  etnl — competi- 
tion V^\     "It  is,'' adds  the  same  authority,  "degrading  to 

•  "  Critical  and  Historical  Essays."       t  "  Social  Statics."  p.  364. 

t  **  Intercolooial  Trades'  Union  Congress  Report,"  President's  Address,  p.  51. 
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employers  themselves,  it  is  highly  injurious  to  a  country,  and 
cruelly  oppressive  to  the  working  classes." 

Or,  again,  what  kind  of  legislation  would  (if  he  possessed 
the  power)  emanate  from  a  man  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
'*  disadvantages "  which  the  employ^  in  clothing  fectories 
had  to  contend  with,  affirmed  that  they  had  many,  "  such  as 
sweaters  and  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem  machinery f^ 
or  from  another  trades'  unionist  who  urged  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  their  labour,  in  order  "  to  maintain  the  balance, 
and  defeat  the  march  of  machinery^  f  This  senseless  tirade 
against  machinery  is  certainly  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
paragraph  of  the  "  Knights  of  labour ''  programme,  in  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  should  be  *' enabled  to  reap  the 
advantages  conferred  by  the  labour-saving  machinery  which 
tha'r  drains  have  created."  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to 
find  that  one  member  of  the  Trades'  Union  Congress 
in  question  had  the  courage  to  express  a  sounder  opinion, 
in  the  fiace  of  his  fellow-del^ates.  "  It  app^red  to  him," 
he  said,  "  that  some  of  the  speakers  wished  to  go  back  to 
the  dark  ages,  when  at  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew  Bell  every 
one  had  to  put  up  his  shutters  and  go  to  bed." 

Again,  at  a  meeting  of  "  unemployed,"  which  was  held 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  a  short  time  ago,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  "  that  as  the  government  could  easily 
find  work  at  remunerative  rates  for  several  hundreds  of  men 
in  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  it 
should  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  that,  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  help  the  men  to  obtain  work,  they  shoukl 
resign  and  mahe  way  for  others  who  would  dispense  justice  to 
their  fellow-men."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
of  this  tendency  to  look  to  government,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
giant  benefoctor  which  could  and  should  do  everything  for 
those  who  failed  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 

This  erroneous  view  of  the  institution  which  we  call 
government  is,  as  I  have  shown,  unfortunately  encouraged 
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by  the  constant  flattery  which  is  accorded  to  the  masses  by 
candidates  for  parliamentary  honours.  Instead  of  honestly 
refusing  to  further  the  hundred-and-one  ill-digested  schemes 
which  are  made  in  the  interests  of  different  classes  at  elec- 
tion times,  candidates  readily  promise  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  have  them  carried  into  practice,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  proposers  of  such  schemes  are  led  to  believe 
they  have  made  really  feasible  and  equitable  suggestions. 

"Every  candidate  for  parliament,"  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  "is  prompted  to  propose  or  support  some  new 
piece  of  ad  captandum  legislation.  Nay,  even  the  chiefs  of 
parties — those  anxious  to  retain  office,  and  those  to  wrest  it 
from  them — severally  aim  to  get  adherents  by  outbidding 
one  another.  Each  seeks  popularity  by  promising  more 
than  his  opponent  has  promised."* 

One  cannot  be  surprised  either  at  the  working  classes 
becoming  more  and  more  confident  of  their  equal  ability  to 
l^tslate,  when  they  set  up  so  low  a  standard  for  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives.  In  point  of  comparison  they  are, 
as  a  fact,  quite  as  well  qualified  as  the  average  run  of  men 
whom  they  do  send  to  parliament.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  estimate  of  one  of  the  people's  representatives  by  a 
prominent  trades-unionist:  "When  we  choose  men  to 
represent  us,  we  should  pay  them  to  remain  honesty  and,  if  they 
did  not^  they  shotld  be  removed.  A  man  in  parliament,  who 
had  nothing  to  live  on,  must  either  grab  or  starve^  as,  if  he 
was  not  paid  for  his  services,  he  must  pay  himself.  In  order 
to  have  true  representation  in  parliament,  it  behoves  us  to 
agree  that  members  of  parliament  be  paid  for  their 
services."! 

What  a  contrast  is  here  offered  to  the  picture  presented  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  wherein  he  says  to  the  London  work- 
men :  "  Choose  the  best  men  you  can  find  for  your  repre- 
sentatives, and  then  trust  them  heartily,  and  strengthen  their 

•  "  Man  versus  The  State,"  p.  31. 

t  **  Intercolofual  Trades*  Umoo  Congress,"  1884,  Official  Report,  p.  ia8 
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hands.  .  .  .  Let  no  petty  criticism  on  details,  let  no  local 
divergence  of  opinion  draw  you  off  the  main  point  Choose 
men  who  know  their  <nvn  minds^  and  then  give  them  €heir 
head.  In  politics  you  cannot  have  a  truly  superior  leader 
whom  you  are  to  check  and  criticiu  and  tutor  at  every  step. 
Nor  can  you  have  one  who  is  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  every 
noisy  clique,^** 

That  all,  or  even  many  workmen  should  follow  Mr. 
Harrison's  advice  is  too  much  to  expect  for  many  a  long 
year.  Before  such  a  state  of  things  is  realised,  a  much 
higher  standard  of  political  knowledge  will  have  to  be 
reached — a  standard  sufi&ciently  high  to  lead  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  political  science,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  much  less  confident  attitude  than  is  now  assumed  in 
such  matters. 

Promises  will  always  go  a  long  way  towards  winning 
popular  favour.  To  make  them,  costs  nothiag ;  and  the 
failure  to  fulfil  can  be  afterwards  accounted  for  on  many 
plausible  grounds ;  even  if  they  fail,  the  coveted  prize  of 
membership  has  meantime  been  acquired.  The  practice  of 
offering  such  bribes  to  the  public  is  being  carried  on  under 
our  very  noses  every  day,  and  we  unfortunately  become  used 
to  it,  and  many  intelligent  persons  even  wink  at  it 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases  in  modem  times 
was  that  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  which  two  millions  of 
newly  enfranchised  agricultural  labourers  were,  in  1885, 
offered  allotments  of  three  acres  of  ground,  in  the  event  of 
the  Radical  party  being  returned  to  power. 

One  of  the  most  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
unfortunate  results  of  the  public  confidence  in  its  own 
political  knowledge  and  judgment,  is  the  widespread  belief 
that  every  evil  which  afflicts  or  may  afHict  society  is  capable 
of  cure,  and  that  every  good  which  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive is  capable  of  production,  by  means  of  an  act  of 

•  Order  and  Progress,  "  F«octioii  of  Workmen,"  p.  222. 
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parliament  I  k^e  already  mentioned  that  a  minister  of 
the  crown  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  «on  a  recent  occasion, 
boasted  to  his  constituents  that  the  government,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member,  had  succeeded  in  passing  measures 
which  would  add  three  inches  io  the  statute-booJL  What 
can  be  said  of  such  an  utterance!  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  such  a  speaker  lacked  a  knowledge  of  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  his  business;  yet  he  did 
not,  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  read  and  thought 
widely.  He  stooped  however  to  the  popular  delusion, 
by  which  it  is  really  believed  that  the  good,  or  the 
happiness  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  number  of  its 
laws — in  short,  the  thickness  of  its  statute-book  !  Could 
absurdity  go  further  ?  The  minister  in  question  evidently 
knew  his  audience,  and  touched  their  most  vital  i>art  The 
truth  is,  there  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  something  more  than  a  resolution  of  the  people  to 
do  something  for  themselves  combinedly.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
vague  and  undefined  sort  of  belief  that  parliament  is  a  kind 
of  power  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  people ;  that  it  is  a 
power  capable  of  almost  anything,  and  that,  as  far  as  ways 
and  means  are  concerned,  it  has  no  known  limit  to  its 
resources. 

"The  public  collectively," says  Mill,  "is  abundantly  ready 
to  impose,  not  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its 
interests,  but  its  abstract  opinions  and  even  its  tastes  as  laws 
binding  upon  individuals."*  And  that  this  readiness  would 
quickly  take  the  shape  of  acts  of  parliament,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  nnmerous 
efforts  of  " total  abstainers " — "local  optionists" — "Sunday 
observers"—"  early  closing"  enthusiasts—"  eight  hour"  advo- 
cates— and  others  of  equally  narrow  vision.  Such  people 
forget,  or  have  never  realised  that,  "  in  proportion  as  each 
individual  relies  upon  the  helpful  vigilance  of  the  State^  he 

•  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  572. 
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learns  to  abandon  to  its  reponsibility  the  fate  and  wdl-'being 
of  his  fellow  citizens."* 

In  the  debate  upon  "  The  legalisation  of  the  eight  hours 
system,"  which  is  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Intercolonial 
trades  union  congress,  previously  referred  to,  one  speaker 
said,  "  The  eight  hour  system  might  be  acquired  by  Trades 
unions;  but  there  were  people  whose  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  become  members  of 
trades  unions.  They  might  be  few  in  number,  or  they 
might  be  many ;  but  they  were  frequently  the  people  who 
required  to  be  protected  against  themselves^  and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  pro- 
tected." Another  speaker  expressed  the  hope  "  that  before 
long  it  would  be  the  recognised  law  of  the  land  that  no  man 
or  woman  should  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,"  and  to 
show  how  limited  a  view  he  took  of  the  probable  effects 
of  what  he  so  desired,  he  added  that  the  legislation  in 
question  "would  greatly  benefit  such  a  trade  as  cabinet- 
making**/ 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  each  person,  who  now  entertains 
these  fallacious  opinions,  were  to  be  induced  to  analyse  the 
source  of  parliamentary  power,  he  would,  on  reflection, 
recognise  that  it  was  capable  of  nothing  which  the  people 
could  not  do  for  theniselves  ;  that  it,  in  fact,  was  the  people^ 
speaking  and  acting  in  concert ;  that  every  pound  which  it 
expended  would  have,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  themselves,  and  that,  in  order  to  expend  money 
through  it,  a  very  large  and  astonishing  percentage  would  be 
lost  in  the  complex  machinery  of  government,  through  which 
it  is,  as  it  were,  filtered.  Yet,  when  all  this  had  been  admitted, 
and  apparently  believed,  the  old  delusion  would  show  itself 
in  practice,  and,  from  mere  association,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  would  continue  to  look  to  parliament  for  benefits 
which  a  moment's  reflection  would  show  that  the  people 

«  *'Sphetc  and  Duties  of  Government."    Humboldt,  1854,  p.  36. 
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themselves  would  not  be  considered  capable  of  bestowing  on 
one  another,  apart  from  that  institution. 

Another  important,  even  cardinal  error,  closely  connected 
with  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  the  neglect  to  study 
or  even  consider,  the  ultimate  effects  of  an  act  of  parliament 
as  distinguished  from  its  immediate  results.  My  meaning 
has  been  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
following  passage,  regarding  what  is  known  as  the 
"practical"  politician,  "into  whose  mind  there  enters  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  political  momentum,  still  less 
of  a  political  momentum  which,  instead  of  diminishing 
or  remaining  constant,  increases.  The  theory,"  he  adds, 
"  on  which  he  (the  '  practical '  politician)  daily  proceeds  is 
that  the  change  caused  by  his  measure  will  stop  where  he 
intends  it  to  stop.  He  contem{^tes,  intently,  the  things  his 
acts  will  achieve,  but  thinks  little  of  the  remoter  issues  of  the 
movement  his  act  sets  up,  and  still  less  its  collateral  issues."^ 
Only  within  the  last  few  months  an  act  of  parliament  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
with  the  object  of  providing  the  country  with  a  national 
system  of  irrigation.  The  scheme  will  involve  some 
millions  of  money,  yet  it  was  legislated  for  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  data,  of  a  very  flimsy  and  uncertain  character. 
The  following  passage^  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  that 
colony,  will  give  some  notion  of  the  hasty  and  careless 
manner  in  which  so  important  a  subject  is  treated ;  and  an 
idea  can  readily  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  reflection 
bestowed  upon  the  probable  **  remoter  issues  "  or  "  political 
momenta  "  (as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencei  calls  them),  which  such 
an  act  may  and  probably  will  produce  in  the  future. 
"  Eighty-five  clauses  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  measures 
ever  submitted  to  the  legislature  are  passed  mfaur  and  a 
half  hours^  or  at  the  rate  of  about  a  clause  every  three  minutes 
— barely  time  for  the  assistant   clerk  to    read   over   the 

•  "  Man  V.  The  Sute,"  p.  24. 
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and  general  activity  in  trade.  I  believe  also  that  legislation 
in  fiivour  of  any  particular  class  is  likely  Xo  prevent  the  general 
prosperity,  and  I  believe  that  legislation,  which  is  directly 
ap{^ed  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring- 
rlasses,  can  only  be  detrimental  to  other  classes,  and  will  be 
as  likely  to  injure  that  prosperity  as  class  legislation  of  any 
other  kind,  I  desire  therefore  not  to  attract  so  much  the 
attention  of  the  labouring-dasses  by  promises  of  legislation 
intended  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit,  as  to  ask  them  to 
join  with  us,  and  with  all  the  other  classes  of  the  country,  in 
bringing  about  that  general  state  iij  prosperity  whiek^  alone^ 
in  my  opinion^  can  improve  their  condition  J'*  This  quotation 
is  useful  in  another  way,  in  affording  evidence,  from  one  of 
the  greatest  among  English  Liberal  statesmen,  of  the  prone- 
ness  of  ill-digested  legislation  to  produce  effects  directly 
opposite  to  those  which  have  been  looked  for  by  its  authors. 
The  reason  of  that  peculiarity  is,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  prevalent  practice 
of  looking  for  and  resting  satisfied  with  the  immediate  effect 
of  a  measure,  without  considering  carefully  the  many  ultimate 
and  indirect  consequences  which  do  not  so  readily  reveal 
themselves.  The  same  idea  which  has  been  thus  expressed 
by  Lord  Hartington  was  touched  upon  in  1876  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  speech  delivered  upon  the  centenary  of 
Adam  Smith.  **  With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  working- 
classes,"  he  said,  *'  I  think  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  those  who  have  been  so  long  under  the  power  of  others, 
who  were  commonly  called  their  betters,  in  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  wages ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  primary  duty  to 
make  this  allowance,  because  they^  above  all  others^  suffer 
from  their  want  of  knowledge.  I  have,"  he  adds,  "  observed 
this  distinction  between  the  working-classes  and  other 
classes — that,  whereas  the  sins  of  the  other  classes  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  interests  of  their  class,  and  against  the 

^  Speech,  October  ti,  1885. 
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rest  of  the  entire  community,  the  sins  of  the  worktngH^lasses, 
many  and  great  as  they  were,  were  almost  entirely  against 
themselves''    And,  again,  Mr.   John    Bright,  speaking   at 
Taunton  as  late  as  last  year,  said,  with  evident  reference  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  allotments  proposal: — ^* There  is  a  danger 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you— of  people  coming  to  the 
idea  that  they  can  pull  or  drive  the  government  along,  that 
a  government  can  do  anything  that  is  wanted,  that,  in  £act,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  with  a  certain 
number  of  clauses  to  make  any  one  well  off."    And  then  he 
adds  :  "  Every  man  of  us,  and  every  woman,  may  abstain 
from  those  things  which  we  generally  believe  to  be  hurtfal 
to  other  people,  and  I  recommend  therefore  the  infiuencing 
of  the  opinions  and  the  actions  of  private  persons,  rather 
than  dwelling  upon  the  idea  that  everything  can  be  done  by 
an  act  of  parliament.*    In  a  like  spirit,  Macaulay  said : 
"  I  know  that  it  is  possible  by  legislation  to  make  the  rich 
poor^  but  that  it  is  utferly  impossible  to  make  the  poor  rich.'^f 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  of  these  quotations,  they 
are  all  directed  against  the  growing  tendency  in  modem 
legislation,  by  which  parliament  is  expected  to  do  for  society 
much  of  that  which  it  has  hitherto  endeavoured  to  do  for 
itself — a  tendency,  too,  not  confined  to  the  working-classes,  but 
widely  shared  by  those  who  might  be  expected  to  display 
more  judgment  and  discrimination.     As  Sir  Henry  Maine 
has    said,    "There   is    no  doubt    that   some  of  the  most 
inventive,  most  polite  and  best  instructed  portions  of  the 
human  race  are,  at  present,  going  through  a  stage  of  thought, 
which,  if  it  stood  by  itself,  would  suggest  that  there  is  nothing 
Of   which   human    nature    is    so    tolerant,  or   so  deeply 
enamoured,  as  the  transformation  of  laws  and  institutions.  A 
series  of  political  and  social  changes,  which,  a  century  ago, 
no  man  would  have  thought  capable  of  being  effected,  save 
by  the  sharp  convulsion  of  revolution,  are  now  contemplated 

•  Speech,  October  13,  1886.  t  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  November  2,  1852. 
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by  the  bulk  of  many  civilised  communities  as  sure  to  be 
carried  out:  a  certain  number  of  persons  regarding  the  pros- 
pect with  exuberant  hope,  a  somewhat  lai^er  number  with 
equanimity,  many  more  with  indifference  or  resignation.  "* 

I  have  before  me  an  admirable  instance  of  this  tendency. 
A  politician  of  some  importance  in  his  own  community — the 
colony  of  Victoria — has  published  his  proposals  for  future 
legislation,  in  which  he  "avails"  himself  "of  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  placing  before  the  electors"  what  he  terms  "the 
Liberal  programme,"  upon  which  he  appeals.  The  proposals 
are  arranged  under  three  heads — "  Industrial,"  "  Social,"  and 
**  Political,"  and  they  include,  among  a  large  number  of 
others : — ^The  maintenance  and  perfecting  of  our  protective 
policy ;  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  intetests  of  agriculture; 
intercolonial  freetrade  on  the  basis  of  uniform  protection 
against  other  countries ;  the  conservation  of  water  for  irriga- 
ting purposes;  the  search  for  and  development  of  coal 
fields ;  the  search  for  and  development  of  gold  deposits ; 
the  encouragment  of  the  growth  of  natural  products ;  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets  for  siuplus  products;  the 
cheapening  of  internal  traffic ;  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  state  insurance;  the  prevention  of  over-crowding  in 
centres  of  population ;  the  military  training  of  all  citizens 
up  to  a  given  age ;  the  ensuring  of  eight  hours  as  the  legal 
day's  work  for  all  engaged  in  manual  labour.  Much  of  this  is 
Liberalism  of  the  most  spurious  character,  and  it  gives 
one  some  idea  of  the  elastic  nature  of  the  term  in  many 
people's  minds.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell,  at  length, 
upon  the  probable  effects  of  such  a  tendency  to  over-legislate. 
The  Statute-book  has  already  become  over-burdened  with 
enactments  which  sap  individual  effort;  check  individual 
enterprise;  remove  from  certain  parts  of  the  industrial 
organism;  wholesome  and  health-giving  competition,  which 
hamper  commerce,  and,  in  the  end,  do  more  injury  than 

•  **  Popular  Government,"  p.   127. 
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good  to  the  very  interests  which  they  were  intended  to 
benefit. 

Moreover,  were  the  state  to  attempt  to  carry  out  one-half 
the  business  which  such  a  politician  seems  to  desire,  it 
would  degenerate  quickly  into  an  unwieldy,  extravagant,  ill- 
managed  organisation,  by  which  much  of  the  work,  which 
is  now  carried  out  under  the  keen  influences  of  competition, 
would  be  executed  slugglishly,  imperfectly,  and  by  no  means 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public 

The  popular  assumption  that  what  we  term  "politics"  is  a 
matter  with  which  almost  everyone  is  competent  to  deal, 
coupled  with  the  blind  belief  in  the  powers  of  an  act  of 
parliament  as  a  sort  of  social  panacea,  has  thus  led  to  an 
immense  amount  of  commercial  and  industrial  injury.  The 
earlier  centuries  of  EngUsh  history  were,  as  I  have  shown, 
somewhat  prohfic  in  falsely-conceived  statutes,  which  were 
passed  under  the  belief  that  the  natural  evolution  of  society 
could  be  permanently  checked  or  improved  upon  by  parlia- 
mentary regulation.  Time  has  clearly  proved  that  that 
belief  was  a  vain  one ;  and,  to  readers  of  history,  the  series 
of  disappointments  which  so  proved  it  should  serve  as 
political  beacons  for  future  guidance  in  similar  matters. 
The  abortive  legislation  of  that  period  was  partly  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  conserve  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy  and  moneyed  classes  of  the  time,  and  partly  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  benefit  "  the  people,"  by  influencing  the 
values  and  prices  of  food.  As  I  shall  show,  they  were  in 
both  cases  ineffectual  in  the  direction  anticipated. 

The  over-legislation  of  the  present  day  is  equally  the 
outcome  of  misconception  as  to  results — miscalculations,  as 
it  were,  in  political  arithmetic,  arising  from  the  before-men- 
tioned habit  of  regarding  the  immediate  effects  of  a  statute, 
while  ignoring,  or  else  n^lecting  to  give  due  consideration 
to  those  which  are  less  easily  discerned.  L^islation,  of  the 
kind  which  is  being  passed  in  our  own  day,  is  claimed  to  be 
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**  Libend"  in  its  tendencies ;  but,  as  a  ^t,  it  fails  to  comply 
with  the  first  principles  of  that  school  of  politics,  on  account  of 
the  uhimate  consequences  which  it  produces,  and  which 
unfortunately  are  left  unconsidered  at  the  time  of  enactment 
Observe  now  what  no  less  an  authority  than  Buckle — 
referring  to  the  past — has  said  regarding  this  class  of 
l^idation.  I  have  referred  to  this  before;  but  as  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  generalisation  it  cannot  be 
too  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  "Every  great 
reform,''  he  says,  "  which  has  been  effected,  has  consisted, 
not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  undoing  so  mething  old. 
The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have 
been  enactments  destructive  of  preceding  legislation;  and 
the  best  laws  which  have  been  passed  have  been  those  by 
which  same  former  laws  were  repecUedJ^  And  again,  "  The 
whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modem  l^islation  is  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from  which  the 
ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them."t  Else- 
where, the  same  writer  says :  '*  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which 
tbe  governing  classes  have  interfered,  and  the  mischief 
which  that  interference  has  produced,  are  so  remarkable 
as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civilisation  could 
advance  in  the  face  of  such  repeated  obstacles.  .  .  . 
To  sum  up  these  evils  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  English 
legislation;  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments,  respecting  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime^  nearly  every- 
thing which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss."t  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  chapter.  Buckle  comes  to  closer 
quarters  with  this  injurious  class  of  legislation.  "  It  would," 
he  says,  "be  easy  to  push  the  enquiry  still  further,  and  to 
show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  particular 
principles,  have  not  only   failed   but  have  brought  about 

•  **  History  of  CmUsation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  2^5.  t  *'  History  of  Civilisation/' vol.  i„ 
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results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed. 
We  have  seen,"  he  adds,  "that  their  laws  in  fcivour  of 
industry  have  injured  industry ;  that  their  laws  in  favour  of 
religion  have  increased  hypocrisy,  and  that  their  laws  to 
secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury.  Exactly  in  the  same 
way,  nearly  every  country  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  usury, 
and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money ;  and  the  invariable 
effect  has  been  to  increase  usury  and  raise  the  interest  of 
money."* 

If  more  accurate  and  exact  testimony  than  that  of 
Buckle  should  be  desired,  it  is  supplied  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  An  examination  of  many  of  those  eaiiier  instances  of 
meddling  legislation  will  show  that  they  involved  some  of  the 
veriest  details  of  personal  conduct — matters,  in  feet,  which 
were  subjects  rather  for  parental  regulation  than  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature.  All  such  legislation  had  the  effect 
of  doing  more  harm  than  good.  In  feet,  "the  strongest  of 
all  arguments  against  the  interference  of  the  public,  with 
purely  personal  conduct  is  that,  when  it  does  interfere,  the 
odds  are  that  it  interferes  wrongly,  and  in  the  wrong 
place."! 

Reflect,  now,  upon  the  results  of  all  this  meddling  with 
enterprise,  with  the  natural  development  of  commerce,  of 
individualism,  of  personal  character,  of  intellectual  growth; 
and  picture,  too,  the  thousand  and  one  obstacles  and 
hindrances  which  it  has  thrown  in  the  very  path  of  progress. 
Think  of  the  partly  realised  plans  which  have  been  frus- 
trated ;  of  the  almost  completed  commercial  schemes  which 
have  been  destroyed ;  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which,  at 
different  periods,  have  been  disappointed  and  defeated. 
"We  talk  glibly  of  such  changes;  we  think  of  cancelled 
legislation  with  indifference.  We  forget  that  before  laws  are 
abolished  they  have  generally  been  inflicting  evils  more  or 
less  serious ;   some  for  a  few  years,  some  for  tens  of  years* 

•  "  History  of  Civiluation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  283.  t  *'  On  Libcrry,"  J.  S.  Mill,  p.  49. 
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some  for  centuries.     Change  your  vague  idea  of  a  bad  law 
into  a  definite  idea  of  it,  as  an  agency  operating  on  people's 
\  lives,  and  you  see  that  it  means  so  much  of  pain  ;  so  much 

•  (^  illness ;  so  much  of  mortality. "• 

These  results  are  all  more  or  less    remote — certainly 
many    of   them    indirect,  though  none  the  less  real  and 
injurious.     But   they  strike,   and  will  ever  strike  at  the 
very    root  of  our  national    progress — viz.,   the   incentive 
to  accumulation,  and  to  the  development  of   individual 
character,  enterprise,  and  greatness.      "The  result,"  says 
Joseph  Cowen,    "of   every    attempt    made    to  promote 
die   well-being    of  mankind,   by  taking  the  management 
of  their  af!airs  out  of  their  own    control,   has    been  to 
deteriorate,   and  not  to  improve  their  condition.      It  is 
through  the   perpetual    gymnastics    of  political    life  that 
national  character  is  purified,  elevated,  and  strengthened. 
The  state  is  a  growth,  and  not  a  machine.      It  should  have 
a  free,  organic  life.     It  is  invested  with  authority  to  punish 
crime,  and  it  cannot,  with  reason,  be  denied  the  power  of 
preventing  it.     But  this  ought  not  to  be  a  justification  for 
meddlesome,  inquisitorial,  and  enervating  legislation,  which 
aggravates  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  cure.     Under  its  opera- 
tion    society    becomes    stationary,    torpid,    and   inactive. 
Uniformity    produces    monotony    and    stagnation.      The 
state  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  r^ulate  the  private  actions 
of  individuals,  or  to  entrench  upon  their  primary  relations 
with   ant  another."t     And,  again,  Mr.  Cowen  sayss  "The 
stereotyping  men    into  systems — encasing  them    in  legal 
annotir  ;   dangling  before  them  material  Utopias ;   making 
the   flesh-pots  the  pivot  on  which  all  their  efforts  turn,  is  a 
prtfStMtution  of  national  aspirations ;   a  violation  of  human 
liberty  ;    ^n  encroachment  on  individual  life ;  and  a  barrier 
ia  pragr€Ss"X     I  need  not,  I  presume,  here  emphasise  the 

0  *•  ^aa%  versus  The  State/*  p.  51.  t  Speech  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  November 

fglg^  t  Speech  at  Newcasde-on-Tyne,  November  37,  1885. 
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fact  that  the  author  of  these  words  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  able  and  consistent  Liberal  politicians  of 
the  present  day.  It  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  I  know, 
thought  by  some  persons  that  no  great  harm  would  be  done 
to  society,  as  a  whole,  if  men  were  somewhat  discouraged  by 
a  lessening  of  the  incentives  to  accumulation.  I  venture  to 
think  that  those  persons  are  committing  a  cardinal  error  in 
such  an  opinion,  as  some  of  the  best  authorities  would  show. 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  has  investigated  with  the  eye  of  a 
specialist  the  records  of  early  history,  and  the  foundations 
of  legal  institutions,  says :  "  An  experience,  happily  now  rare 
in  the  world,  shows  that  wealth  may  come  very  near  to 
perishing  through  diminished  energy  in  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  reproduce  it  You  may,  so  to  speak,  take  the 
heart  and  spirit  out  of  the  labourers  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  do  not  care  to  work.  Jeremy  Bentham  observed,  about 
a  century  ago,  that  the  Turkish  government  had,  in  his  day, 
impoverished  some  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  far 
more  by  its  action  on  motives,  than  by  its  positive  exactions ; 
and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  destruction  of  the 
vast  wealth  accumulated  under  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  efficient  of  governments,  and  the 
decline  of  Western  Europe  into  the  squalor  and  poverty  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  is  the  great  question  about 
democratic  legislation  when  carried  to  more  than  a  moderate 
length.  How  will  it  affect  human  motives  ?  What  motives 
will  it  substitute  for  those  now  acting  on  men  ?  The  motives 
which  at  present  impel  mankind  to  the  labour  and  pain 
which  produce  the  resuscitation  of  wealth  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  are  such  as  infallibly  to  entail  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  They  are  the  springs  of  action,  called 
into  activity  by  the  strenuous  and  never-ending  struggle  for 
existence;  the  beneficent  private  war  which  makes  one  man 
strive  to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain 
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there  through  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.***    It 

must  be  evident,  then,  to  every  one  who  cares  to  give  the 

matter  even  a  moderate  amount    of    reflection,   that  all 

attempts  to  l^islate  for  the  general  happiness,  which  involve 

an  interference  with  these  primary  motive-forces  in  human 

nature,  must  gravely  jeopardise  the  soundness  and  prosperity 

of  the  community  in  which  the  experiment  is  tried,  as  well  as 

the  manly  vigour  and  spirit  of  independence  of  the  people 

who  constitute  it     It  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  such 

l^slation  may  be  enacted  without  producing  any  sudden 

and  easily-discerned  effect;  but  the  effect  will   be  there 

nevertheless.     It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  results  that 

they  should  be  gradually  produced,  and  be  so  remote  that, 

except  by  careful  analysis,  the  cause  and  the  effect  would 

be   scarcely    suspected    of  having    any  connection    with 

one  another.      As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  humorously  puts 

it,  in  illustration  of  the  frequent  remoteness  of  the  results 

of  £ar   removed   social  disturbances :    "  You  break  your 

t€x>th  with  a  small  pebble  among  the  currants,  because 

the  industrial  organisation  in   Zante  is  so  imperfect.      A 

derangement  of  your  digestion  goes  back  for  its  cause  to 

the    bungling  management  in  a  vineyard  on  the  Rhine 

several  years  ago."t    In  many  cases,  the  results  of  legislative 

or  otber  interferences  with  trade  or  individual  action  are  so 

far  removed  from  the  original  cause  that,  even  on  the  closest 

study,  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  them.    Indeed,  it  is 

not  only  probable  but  certain  that,  at  the  present  time,  we 

suffer    results  from  some  of  the  shortsighted  legislation  of 

generations  back.     In  the  present  day,  for  instance,  there 

are    cnsuiy  otherwise   rationally-minded   and   fairly-motived 

wcM'kmen  who   are  disposed  to  carry    their  trades-union 

principles  to  unreasonable  extremes,  from  no  other  cause 

than  tbe  unconscious  irritation  which  has  been  engendered 

by    SL     knowledge,  derived  from  history,  of  the  repressive 

•   **  Pop«&l"'  Government,"  pp.  46>5o.  t  **  Study  of  Sociology/'  p.  x6. 
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legislation  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  directed 
against  workmen.  This,  and  numerous  other  instances  of 
legislative  cause  and  effect,  with  which  all  students  of  history 
are  familiar,  must  sufficiently  convince  one  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  long 
afterwards  a  negligently-conceived  legislative  measure  may 
continue  to  operate  injuriously  on  society,  or  to  what  extent 
those  operations  may  affect  its  welfare. 

What  the  future  will  bring  forth  it  would  be' difficult  to 
say.  That  the  errors  I  have  enumerated  will  be  checked 
in  any  way,  by  wiser  counsel,  it  would,  as  I  have  already 
said,  be  rather  sanguine  to  expect.  It  is  more  than  Kkely 
that  the  current  of  over-legislation  will  run  its  course,  and 
that  the  hastily-conceived  and  carelessly-digested  schemes 
which  are  now  being,  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  further 
added  to  the  statute-books  of  English-speaking  communities, 
will,  by  virtue  of  the  unalterable  and  unaccommodating 
economic  lawis,  throw  back  on  their  authors  practical  and 
sorrowful  proofs  of  their  unwisdom,  and  thus  instil  some 
wholesome  lessons  for  subsequent  guidance. 

But,  meanwhile,  there  will  be  needed  much  cue  and 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose  lot  falls  the 
guidance  of  public  affairs ;  for,  before  any  such  reaction 
sets  in,  society  will  have  suffered  many  shocks  of  a  severe 
nature. 

^  If  I  am  in  any  degree  right,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
''popular  government,  especially  as  it  approaches  the 
democratic  form,  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  political 
sagacity  and  statesmanship  of  the  world  to  keep  it  from 
misfortune.'** 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  the  hopeless 
view  of  the  future  of  democracy,  involved  in  some  of  the 
quotations  which  I  have  given,  applicable  in  the  same 
degree  to  all  communities  in  which  it  is  established.     In 

*  **  P  opalar  Government/'  Sir  Henry  Maine,  1885, p.  x.,  prefiMe. 
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Great  Britain,  there  are  circumstances  which  do  not  augur  well 
for  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  in  the  event  of  its  being 
tried ;  but,  in  certain  of  the  Australian  colonies,  as  I  shall 
also  show,  there  are  strong  counter-influences  at  work,  which 
are  likely  to  lead  the  working-classes,  by  and  by,  into  a 
much  less  exaggerated  view  of  legislative  possibilities.  The 
fortunately  better,  because  more  equal,  distribution  of 
wealth,  brought  about  by  other  than  legislative  means, 
together  with  the  almost  phenomenal  development  of  the 
building  society  system,  by  which  almost  every  workman 
can,  and  does  in  time,  become  possessed  of  his  own  free- 
hold, has  produced,  in  the  Australian  colonies,  a  regard 
for  the  rights  of  property,  at  least,  which,  so  for,  has  been 
apparently  little  felt  or  experienced  in  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Spurious  Liberalism — Modern  Instances. 

**  There  is  no  surer  way  of  drying  up  this  great  stream  ofself-htlp  and 
self -reliance  ^  than  to  teach  the  working  classes  that  they  should  look, 
not  so  much  to  their  cwn  efforts^  but  U  the  state  gr  the  mtmicipality" — 
Professor  Fawcett. 

"  The  popular  cry  now  is  for  the  state  to  overrule  the  man  ;  for  legisla- 
tion to  supply  the  place  of  open  competition  and  free  personal  action." — 
Joseph  Co  wen. 

'*  Democracies  should  leave  as  little  as  possible  for  the  state  to  do. 
Every  citizen  should  prevent^  as  much  as  possible,  cMy  control  over  indi- 
vidual wf^/xr-"— Bradlaugh. 

'*  It  is  proposed  to  mitigate  or  extirpate  poverty  by  govemmentcU 
regulation  of  industry  and  cucumulcUion.  The  substitution  of  govern- 
ment direction  for  the  play  of  individual  action^  and  the  attempt  to 
secure  by  restriction  what  can  better  be  secured  by  freedom.  ,  .  . 
Whatever  savours  of  regulation  and  restriction  is  in  itself  had,** — 
Henry  George. 

1HAVE  already  ventured  to  submit  to  my  readers  what  I 
may  term  a  theory  of  the  growth  of  Liberalism  in 
Great  Britain,  as  generalised  from  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  that  nation's  political 
history.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  repeat  myself  I  venture 
to  shortly  re-state  that  theory.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  English  i)eople,  prior  to  the  conquest 
of  1066,  that  important  event  at  once  plunged  the  whole  of 
the  conquered  population  into  a  condition  of  absolute 
subjection  to  the  Norman  invaders.     Whatever  liberty  the 
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people  had  acquired  and  enjoyed,  prior  to  that  event,  was^ 
in  fact,  taken  from  them  by  the  sudden  accession  of  the 
new  monarch,  who,  at  once,  assumed  aU  the  rights  and 
powers  incidaital  to  the  despotic  position  which  he  had 
secured  by  his  military  victory.  The  people  of  England 
can  therefrve  be  said  to  have  commenced  afresh,  from  this 
event,  in  the  growth  and  development  of  their  freedom. 
The  history  of  that  growth  has  already  been  traced  in 
previous  chapters ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the 
gradual  acquirement  of  that  freedom  from  the  monarch, 
(which  acquirement  was  of  necessity  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  curtailment  of  that  monarch's  power),  the 
people  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the  nobles, 
in  the  numerous  agitations  by  means  of  which  that  freedom 
was  obtamed.  The  despotism  of  unchedced  monarchical  rule 
may  be  said  to  have  spent  its  last  effort  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  that  particular  and  formidable  obstacle  to 
true  Liberalism  was  disposed  of  for  all  time.* 

From  the  year  1688,  however,  the  people  had  a  new 
mission  to  fulfil;  viz.,  to  commence  their  attack  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  "  privileges,"  which  were  then  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy  classes.  What 
those  privileges  were  has  been  explained  in  the  various 
epochs  of  Liberalism  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
as  having  occurred  since  that  great  event.  From  the  year 
1688  the  co-operation  of  the  classes  mentioned  ceases;  and 
the  tides  of  "Toryism  "  and  "  Whi^ism"  thenceforth  represent 
the  conflicting  causes  of  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes, 
and  of  "  the  people"  respectively. t  During  the  whole  struggle 
of  about  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  the  people  have  been  contending  for  "  equal 

^  I  do  not  regard  the  somewhat  despotic  conduct  of  Geo.  III.,  in  conneaion  with  the 
American  War,  as  any  exception  to  this  broad  statement,  for  however  disposed  he 
raav  have  felt  to  have  his  own  way  in  opposing  the  colonists,  he  was  careful  to  keep 
widun  consdtational  limits. 

t  I  r^ard  as  exceptions  to  this  eeneral  rule  the  many  nobles  who  identified  them* 
selves  with  the  popular  side  at  different  stages  of  history,  and  (or  dtiferent  purpose*. 
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freedonii"  '*  equal  opportunities."  That  goal  has,  I 
submit,  now  been  practically  reached — that  is  to  say,  all 
Englishmen  are,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
"equal  freedom,"  "equal  opportunities;"  and  what  may  be 
described  as  a  tuming*point  has  presented  itself  in  the 
political  history  of  the  English  people.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  a  paper  upon  "  The  Pro- 
gress of  Labour,"  contained  in  the  October  (1883)  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Remew^  says :  "It  is  matter  for  con- 
gratulation hew  completely  the  old  pariiamentary  programme 
has  been  cleared  off,  and  how  small  are  the  measures,  still 
to  be  won,  which  directly  affect  the  working-class  alone  f* 
and  M.  de  Lavelye  even  admits  that  "  caste  and  its  privi- 
leges are  abolished ;  the  principle  of  equality  of  all  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  is  everywhere  proclaimed ;  the  suffrage  is 
bestowed  on  all."* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  "  the  people "  (by 
which  term  I  mean  to  include,  among  others,  the  whole 
of  the  manual  working-classes),  after  six  centuries  of 
struggle  against  monatchical  despotism,  and  two  centuries 
of  struggle  against  aristocratic  privileges,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  becoming 
more  free,  and  more  confident  of  their  power  and  im- 
portance, should  have  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
constantly  to  the  legislature,  when  engaged  on  matters  of 
"  reform,"  for  some  benefits,  if  not  of  freedom  of  speech,  of 
action,  of  combination,  of  acquiring  property,  of  taking 
their  part  in  public  matters,  either  as  voters  or  as  candidates, 
or  of  determining  matters  of  national  taxation,  all  of  which 
they  already  enjoy — then  of  some  other  advantages  similarly 
beneficial.  And,  further,  it  \&  not  unnatural  that  those 
classes  should  have  been  brought,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
hitherto  uniform  result  of  "  Liberal "  legislation,  to  the  belief 
that  that   which  has,   as   a  fact,   been   only  the  effect  of 

•  **PrimUive  Property. "     Pre&oe. 
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^*  Liberalism,'  viz.^  benefit  to  themselves,  was  the  actual 
basis  or  indispensable  condition  of  that  particular  political 
pdicy.* 

Such  however  is  the  fact ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  woriung-classes  of  to-day,  would,  if 
asked  the  question,  express  their  belief  that  the  one  cha- 
racteristic which  should,  above  all  others,  distinguish 
"  Liberal "  legislation,  is  this— that  it  should  be  "  liberal "" 
towards  the  poorer  classes,  that  is  to  say,  should  confer  some 
benefits  or  advantages  on  those  classes,  as  distinguished  from 
what  are  called  the  "propertied"  classes.  This  belief 
receives,  ev^y  day,  all  the  confirmation,  such  as  it  is,  which 
certain  eminent  politicians  can  give  it  In  their  subservience 
to  the  masses,  they  alk)w  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  obser- 
vations which,  instead  of  discouraging,  only  render  more 
confident  diis  behe£  When  masses  of  workmen  are  toH 
at  a  political  meeting,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  that  the 
mission  of  the  "  Liberal  or  Radical  party  is  to  increase  their 
comforts,  secure  their  health,  and  multiply  their  luxuries, 
which  they  may  enjoy  in  common  " — that  it  is  "  the  duty  of 
the  state  "  to  "protect  the  weak,  to  provide  for  the  poor,  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social  system  " — who  can  be 
surprised  that  they  should  place  such  an  interpretation  on 
the  term,  and  be  willing  to  lift  into  prominence  all  who 
come  to  them  with  such  comprehensive  promises  ?  Doctrine 
of  this  kind  is  well  calculated  to  drive  firom  their  minds  the 
true  principles  of  the  political  school  to  which  they  have 
attached  diemselves.  They  would  be  surprised,  indeed, 
to  be  told  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  legislation  which 
is  thus  being  promised  to  them,  is  in  the  very  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  Liberalism  indicated  fifty  years  ago. 
Yet  they  have  been  told  so  by  a  Liberal  of  much  sounder 

•  Mill,  in  one  of  his  *' Chapters  on  Socialism,**  observes,  indeed,  appropos  of  this 
misconc^tion,  "  Having,  after  long  struggles,  attained  in  some  countries,  and  nearly 
attained  tn  ochers,  the  point  at  which  for  them  tfu^e  is  n0/Hrth4r  ^rt^rtu  to  mmkt 
in  the  deportment  of  purely  political  rights  is  it  possibU  that  tne  less  fortunate 
classes  should  not  ask  themselves  whether  prepress  ought  to  stop  there  T 
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principles  than  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Joseph  Covren 
has  said,  "  We  have,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  conquered 
liberty  of  conscience,  political  securities,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  unfettered  commerce.  During  all  that  time  we 
have  been  busy  unfolding  mediaeval  swathes  and  entangle- 
ments ;  and  there  are  some  amongst  us,  who  now  seem  bent 
on  encircling  us  with  others  equally  as  anomalous,  if  not  ess 
oppressive,^*  Mr.  Henry  George,  too,  with  all  his  wildness 
on  the  subject  of  land  nationalisation,  sees  this  ebd  in 
popular  political  belief.  "It  is  proposed,"  he  says,  "to 
mitigate  or  extirpate  poverty  by  governmental  regulation  of 
industry  and  accumulation,'*  He  subsequently  speaks  of  the 
change  as  "  the  substitution  of  government  directum  for  the 
play  of  individual  action,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  bj 
restriction  what  can  better  be  secured  by  freedom.  What- 
ever," he  adds,  "savours  of  regulation  and  restriction  is,  in 
itself,  bad,"*  A  third  author,  who  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  says :  "  The  party  known  successively  by 
the  names  Whig,  Liberal,  and  Radical,  after  having  been  for 
years  the  champions  of  freedom,  the  aposdes  of  liberty, 
have  begun  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to  substitute  iix  the 
tyranny  of   an   individual    or  a  class,  the  tyranny  of  the 

majority."! 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  reflections,  then  the 
masses,  having  deprived  kings  of  their  despotic  power,  and 
the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes  of  any  privileges  they  may 
have  enjoyed,  seem  to  be  inclining  now  towards  the  creation 
of  privileges  for  themselves,  as  against  the  propertied  classes. 
To  demand  such  advantages,  or,  if  obtained,  to  persist  in 
holding  them,  is  simply  to  turn  round  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples ;  for  the  author  of  "  The  Radical  Programme  "  says 
that  the  "  preservation  of  class  privileges  "  is  "  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  and  uniform  aim  of  Consenmtismy 

*  "  Progress  and  Poverty^"  p.  227. 

t  "  Ra'lica'ism  and  Ransom,"  (M.  J.  Lyons),  1885. 
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In  the  last  chapter  I  explained  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  English-speaking  communities  will  have  yet  to  pass 
through  a  long  period  of  well-meant  but  misconceived  and 
abortive  legislation — the  inevitable  "  measles,"  as  it  were, 
of  democratic  or  popular  government.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that,  quite  apart  from  the  popular  igno- 
rance of  the  political  science,  so  long  as  the  masses  pin 
their  £uth  to  the  belief  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  to  the  bald 
principle  of  "majority"  voting  as  a  test  of  wisdom,  the 
chances  of  l^slation,  beneBcial  to  society  as  a  whole,  are 
well-nigh  hopeless.  That  conclusion  I  think  unavoidable, 
even  as  an  abstract  deduction ;  but  we  are  not  dependent 
upon  conclusions  so  obtained,  for  already  the  air  is  full  (and 
the  statute-books  are  fast  becoming  so)  of  legislative 
schemes  from  which  their  authors  vainly  anticipate  results 
of  the  most  truly  Utopian  character. 

These  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  the  direction  which 
legislation  will  take  in  the  future.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  schemes  for  artificially  creating  a  peasant  proprietary, 
by  which  "  smiling  homesteads  "  are  to  be  scattered  over  a 
land,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  is  at 
present  too  depressed  to  render  such  holdings  even  self-sup- 
porting. Yet  all  of  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  magic  influence 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  compelling  landowners  to  sell  their 
property  at  such  a  valuation  as  will  constitute  what  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  has  lately  spoken  of  as  a  "  ransom " 
from  the  propertied  classes.  Another  visionary  would — 
again  by  act  of  parliament — put  an  end  to  private  ownership 
in  land  by  "  nationalising  "  the  proprietary.  The  advocates 
of  this  scheme  would  convert  the  country  into  an  immense 
public  estate,  and  burden  the  people  with  an  enormous 
"  Lands  Department,**  which  would  cost  an  endless  amount 
of  money  to  manage  or  mismanage,  as  the  case  might  be ; 
and,  by  this  means,  it  is  vainly  hoped  that  the  poor  would 
be  made   better  ofT.      A  third  dreamer  would  fcmnd  a 
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national  system  of  insurance,  by  which  every  citizen  would 
be  compelled  to  make  provision  for  those  about  him ; 
unmindful  of  the  contingency  that  he  might  be  lacking  the 
means  to  provide  for  himself.  Others,  equally  unpractical, 
would  compel  society,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  confine  itself 
to  eight  hours'  work  per  day,  from  which  it  might  soon 
follow  (if  applied  to  domestic  servants)  that  fires  and  lights 
would  have  to  be  extinguished  at  about  the  old  Curfew  Bell 
hour.  Another  class  of  enthusiasts  would  pass  an  act  of 
parliament  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  spirits  and  fermented 
liquors ;  while  a  further  section  of  extremists  would  return 
to  the  old  law  which  enforced  strict  Sunday  observance. 

It  is  truly  appalling  to  contemplate  what  life  would  be* 
come  if  each  of  these,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
wild  and  immature  theories  which  are  now  in  the  ah-,  were 
allowed  to  be  carried  into  practice.  Life  would  indeed  be 
unbearable.  Yet  reflection  will  show  that  we  are  fast 
tending  in  that  direction ;  for  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
impending  legislation,  whether  regarding  commercial  or 
social  matters,  we  find  that  our  individual  liberty  is  being 
slowly  but  surely  curtailed  in  a  manner  which  will  not  for  a 
moment  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  by  the  light  of  true 
principles.  To  whatever  department,  indeed,  of  the  social 
organism  we  turn  our  attention,  we  shall  find  that  some 
scheme  for  producing  impossible  results  either  has  been 
aheady  attempted  by  the  legislature,  or  is  impendmg,  with 
every  prospect  of  being  sooner  or  later  tried  as  a  sort  of 
harmless  experiment.  The  manifesto  of  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  of  Great  Britain,  the  special 
misskm  of  which  powerful  society  is  to  resist  such  over- 
legislation,  contains  the  following  too-well  founded  state- 
ment :  *'  During  the  last  fifteen  years  aiiinUrests  in  the  country 
have  successively  suffered,  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  an  in- 
creasinf[  loss  of  their  self-government.  These  apparently 
disconnected  invasions  of  individnal  freedom  of  action,  by 
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the  central  authority,  are,  in  reality,  so  many  instances  of  a 
general  movement  towards  state-socialism,  the  deadening 
effect  of  which,  on  all  branches  of  industry,  the  working 
classes  will  be  the  first  to  feel"  Mr.  Gladstone  even  has,  as 
lately  as  January  of  this  year,  sounded  a  note  of  warning. 
Speaking  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  last  fifty  years,  he 
sajTS  it  has  been  "  a  process  of  setting  fru  the  individual 
man,  that  he  may  work  out  his  vocation,  without  wanton 
hindrance.  If,"  he  adds,  "  instead  of  this,  gevemmeni  is 
to  tuork  out  his  vocatiam  for  him,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  result^*  He  significantly  observes,  in 
the  same  paper,  "  The  law  cannot  give  prosperity,  but  it 
can   remove  gri€vance," 

I  shall  now  enumerate  some  of  the  instances  of  that  class 
of  modem  legislation,  or  proposed  legislation,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  as  involving  grave  disadvantages  to  society.  First 
of  Commercial  legislation.  It  was  thought,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  that  free  trade,  as  an  economic  principle,  was  established 
for  all  time ;  and  that  the  then  worn-out  theory  of  Protection 
had  for  ever  been  buried  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
the  dark  ages.  Those  who  thought  so,  however,  miscalcu- 
lated the  bent  of  the  human  mind.  The  theory  of  Protection 
had  held  the  field  for  centuries ;  and  scarcely  anyone  had 
ventured  to  dispute  its  wisdom,  till  Adam  Smith  threw  down 
the  controversial  gauntlet,  by  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
question.  "  If;"  says  Buckle,  "  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations  *  had 
appeared  in  any  preceding  century,  it  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  great  works  of  Stafford  and  Serra."  When 
that  great  economist  did  secure  a  hearing,  the  progress 
which  his  theories  made  was  almost  hopelessly  tardy. 
"The  principles  of  free  trade"  (continues  Buckle),  "and 
all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  were  vainly 
struggled  against  by  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of 

•  ••  Lodcsley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee,"  SineUentk  Centmrj  0*n.  1887) 
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both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  by  year,  tbe  great  trutfc 
made  its  way,  always  advancing,  never  receding.  The 
majority  was  at  first  deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  thes 
by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a  minority,  then  even  tbe 
minority  began  to  dwindle;  and  at  the  present  day  (1856), 
eighty  years  after  the  publication,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
anyone  of  toUrcAle  education^  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding 
opinions,  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
universally  received."* 

It  would  be  distinctly  beyond  my  province  to  enter, 
here,  into  a  dissertation  upon  the  purely  economic  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  rival  policies.  I  have,  in  a  former 
chapter,  contended  that  freedom  for  the  individual,  subject 
to  certain  necessary  limits,  is  indispensable  to  human 
progress.  It  is  so,  as  much  in  commerce  as  in  any  other 
department  of  social  activity ;  for  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  conmierce  that  the  acquirement  and  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  effected,  and  by  which,  therefore,  most  of  the 
comforts  of  life  are  obtained.  "  The  feelings  of  rival 
tradesmen,"  says  Mill,  "  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled 
for  centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage 
which  commercial  countries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of 
one  another  ;  and  that  commercial  spirit  which  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  obstacles  to  war,  was,  during  a  certain  period 
of  European  history,  their  principal  cause."t  Quite  apart, 
however,  from  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question,  which, 
as  I  have  said  I  cannot  consistently  dwell  upon  here.  Pro- 
tection, as  a  legislative  policy,  involves  a  very  distinct 
^  breach  of  a  very  distinct  principle  of  Liberalism.  The 
liberty  to  barter  is  one  of  the  primary  rights,  or  at  least 
the  primary  necessities  of  society ;  for  it  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  cannot 
operate  as  a  factor  in  social  evolution  except  with  a  certain 

®  ••  History  of  Civilisation,"  vol.  L,  p.  ai6. 
t  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy/'  p.  zai. 
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amount  of  freedom  of  exchange.  Protection  says  :  "You 
shall  not  barter  with  a  foreigner  without  paying  2^  penalty  to 
your  community  for  the  privilege."  This  penalty  involves  the 
taking  away,  for  no  justifiable  purpose,  of  a  portion  of  a 
citizen's  legally  acquired  property,  which  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  state  to  secure  to  him.  The  state  is  thus,  itself, 
committing^  towards  one  or  more  citizens,  the  very  wrong 
which  it  is  its  first  duty  to  prevent  others  from  committing. 
Thus^  the  community  as  a  body  (represented  by  government) 
violates  a  principle  which  it  prohibits  any  individual 
from  violating.  "Every  such  encroachment,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "every  violation  of  that  natural  distribution  which 
the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  must,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  necessarily  degrade,  more  or  less,  from 
one  year  to  another,  the  value  and  sum  total  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  must  necessarily  occasion  a  gradual  declension 
in  the  real  wealth  aaid  revauie  of  the  society ;  a  declension, 
of  which  the  progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  according 
to  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that  natural 
distribution,  which  the  most  perfect  liberty  wouM  establish, 
is  more  or  less  violated."* 

Elsewhere  the  same  high  authority  lays  down  the  broad 
principles  of  Liberalism,  of  which  the  system  of  Protection 
is  so  clear  and  distina  a  breach.  "Every  system,"  he 
says,  "  which  endeavours,  either,  by  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments^ to  draw  towards  a  particular  species  of  industr)'  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints^  to  Idrce  fix)m 
a  particular  species  of  faidustry  some  share  of  the  capital 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  is,  in  reality, 
subversive  eftke  grtat  purpose  which  it  mJ^ns  to  promote.  It 
retaids,  instead  of  accetorating,  the  progress  of  the  society 
towards  real  wealth  and  greatness ;  and  diminishes,  instead 
of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its 

»   "Wealth  of  Natiou-i,"  p.  =8i. 
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land  and  labour.***  And,  again  :  "  All  systems,  either  of 
preference  or  of  restraint,  being  thus  completely  taken 
away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty 
^establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice^  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  oivn  interest^  in  his  own  way^  and  to  bring  both 
his  industry  and  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any 
other  man  or  order  of  men."t  Very  much  the  same  thing 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  though  in  some- 
what different  words.  ^'In  putting  a  veto,"  he  says, 
'*  upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  two  nations ;  or,  in 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  intercourse,  a 
government  trenches  upon  metis  liberties  of  action^  and 
by  so  doing  directly  reverses  its  function.  To  secure  for 
each  man  the  fullest  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties, 
compatible  with  the  like  freedom  of  all  others,  we  find  to 
be  the  state's  duty.  Now,  trade  prohibitions  and  trade 
restrictions  not  only  do  not  secure  this  freedom,  but  take  it 
away.  So  that,  in  enforcing  them,  the  state  is  trans- 
formed >^«r  a  maintainer  of  rights  into  a  violator  of  rights,"  % 
The  system  of  Protection,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  tres- 
passes upon  the  domain  of  civil  liberty  for  the  individual, 
is  subversive  of  the  true  principles  of  Liberalism.  In  Great 
Britain,  though  from  time  to  time  there  arise  local  and 
spasmodic  agitations  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  and 
exploded  doctrine,  there  yet  seems  little  chance  of  the 
movement  finding  favour  with  the  majority  :  at  least  for  some 
time.  The  traditional  advantages  of  Freetrade,  as  a  policy, 
overwhelm  at  present  the  superficial  and  attractive  quidities 
of  the  exploded  creed  ;  otherwise  there  is  good  reason  for 
fearing  that  by  wellH>iganised  and  cleverly-contrived  agita- 
tion, the  masses  could  be  seduced  into  a  reversal  of  the  true 
Liberal  policy. 

•  ••  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  286.  t  "  Wealth  of  Nations/'  p.  a86. 
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Mr.  John  Bnght  appears  to  treat  the  subject  as  one  which 
has  passed,  for  all  time,  out  of  the  domain  of  debatable 
questions.  Speaking  in  October,  1885,  at  Taunton,  con* 
ceming  the  Com  Laws  of  1845,  ^^  said :  "  I  should  begin 
by  sUting  that  at  that  time  there  was  an  extraordinary  law 
in  this  country ;  a  law  which  you  would  suppose  amid  not  he 
possible — I  will  not  say  among  Christian  men,  but  among 
thinking  men — that  is,  a  law  which  prevented  the  importation 
of  grain,  and  especially  of  wheat,  from  foreign  countries  into 
this  country.  At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  men 
who  thought  that  law  very  wicked — a  great  many  more  men 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  since.*** 

The  Times  itself  treats  the  subject  in  much  the  same 
manner.  In  an  article  upon  "Protection  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  dealing  with  certain  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  in  that  assembly  in  conAection  with  the 
subject,  the  following  passage  occurs:  "The  truth  is  that 
Protection  is  dead ;  and  it  was  only  its  gibbering  ghost  X\M 
made  its  appearance  for  a  few  brief  and  uneasy  moments 
in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday.  It  is  no  longer 
formidable,  even  as  a  ghost"t  And,  agaih,  in  the  same 
article :  "  The  Jkiir  Traders  have  almost  disappeared." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disciples  of  this  latter  and 
comparatively  new  school  are  merely  advocates  of  the  ex- 
ploded policy  under  another  name :  a  protectionist  being 
an  advocate  of  an  import  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  imaginary  national  benefit  in  itself;  a  fair 
trader  being  an  advocate  of  an  import  tariff  for  the  purpose 
of  retaliating  upon  other  nations  which  refuse  to  open  their 
ports. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  who  has,  one  would  think, 
given  sufficient  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  the  masses 
of  the  people,  has  spoken  plainly  upon  this  question.  Com- 
menting upon  the  proposal  to  tax  American  goods  imported 

•  Tk€  Timet  (October  14,  188s).  f  May  15,  1885. 
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into  England,  he  said  :  **  It  means  that  every  workman 
throughout  the  country  should  pay  more  for  his  loaf,  and 
more  for  his  clothes,  and  more  for  every  other  necessary  of 
his  life,  in  order  that  great  manufacturers  might  keep  up 
their  profits,  and  in  order,  above  all,  that  great  landlords 
might  maintain  and  raise  their  rents."  "  It  would,"  he  says 
elsewhere,  "lessen  the  total  production  of  the  country, 
diminish  the  rate  of  wages,  and  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
every  necessary  of  life."  Without,  however,  going  into 
the  economic  side  of  the  much  disputed  question  of 
fFreetrade  versus  Protection,  as  it  has  been  debated 
in  the  United  States  and  in  many  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, I  must  be  content  here  to  submit  that  the  policy 
of  Freetrade  is  the  only  commercial  policy  consistent 
with  truly  Liberal  principles ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  Protection  as  coming  most  dis- 
tinctly within  the  category  of  "Spurious  Liberalism." 
And  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  that,  neither  in  the  past, 
nor  in  the  present,  can  a  single  Liberal  statesman  be  named, 
who  for  one  moment  entertains  Protection  as  a  correct 
theory.  But,  before  passing  away  from  the  subject,  which 
is  a  wide  one,  affording  great  scope  for  comment  and 
criticism,  I  shall  deal  with  some  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  anomalies  which  a  system  of  protection  has  developed 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Australian  colonies  Those  illustra- 
tions go  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  bring  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  government  to  bear  upon  any  single 
industry,  with  a  view  to  conferring  benefit  upon  a  dass, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  rise  to  counter  disadvan- 
tages, and  even  great  commercial  losses,  which  were 
probably  never  anticipated  or  even  thought  of  at  the  time 
the  machinery  of  government  was  set  in  motion. 

Some  months  ago,  for  instance,  an  influential  deputation  of 
farmers  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  waited  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  introduced  and  fortified,  as  usual,  by  the 
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member  for  the  district^  with  a  vkm  to  urge  the  imposition, 
of  an  import  duty  upon  oat&  The  depuiatiott  explained  that 
oats  were  being  imported  from  Neir2^ea]and  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  for  which  they  could  be  produced  in  Victoria — 
hence  the  oecesisity  for  the  impoit  duty  asbed  for.  It  was^  in 
£K:t,  practically  admitted  that  New  Zealand  was  ^^/^a^/^ 
than  Victoda  to  the  cultivation  of  that  grain.  Yet,  it  was 
asked  that  the  consumers  of  oats  in  Victoria  should  be 
compelled,  fay  act  of  parliament,  to  give  a  higher  price  for 
oats  than  they  could  buy  them  at  elsewhere.  Why?  Simply, 
in  order  that  certain  (armers  might  be  enabled  to  cultiimte 
and  dispose  of  oats  which  had  cost  more  to  produce  than 
they  could  be  purchased  for  in  New  Zealand.  The  aims  of 
the  deputation  in  question  seem  to  have  become  known ;  for 
immediately^  or,  at  most,  shortly  after  ks  withdrawal,  a  second 
deputation  waited  upon  the  same  minister.  It  consisted  of  cab* 
men,  carriers,  and  others  interested  in  the  keep  of  horses,  who 
were  desirous  of  pointing  out  to  the  government  that  if  this 
duty  were  imposed,  and  oats  raised  proportionately  in  price, 
it  would  unreasonably  handicap  them  in  their  respective 
busmesses.  In  this  case  the  liberty  of  the  cabdriver  and 
others  was  being  sought  to  be  curtailed,  in  orda:  to  benefit 
a  particular  industry.  That  class  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
right  to  purchase  their  oats  where  they  chose,  that  is  to  say 
at  the  cheapest  market  (New  Zealand),  without  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  penalty  in  the  shape  of  duty  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  The  deputation  from  the  farmers 
was  a  direct  challenge  to  that  principle* 

Another  somewhat  similar  illustration  can  be  quoted,  in 
which  the  same  anomaly  is  presented,  and  the  same  breach  of 
principle  involved.  A  deputation  of  tanners  (also  of  Victoria) 
waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Customs,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
an  increase  of  duty  upon  some  finer  qualities  of  leather  which 
were  being  imported  fi-om  abroad,  and  which  they  could 
not,  they  said,  under  present  circumstances,  compete  with. 
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unless  a  greater  ^  protection  **  was  afforded  them.  They 
toki  their  story,  wiiich  was  identical  in  principle  widi 
that  of  the  farmers — how,  do  what  they  would,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  produce  in  the  colony  the  par- 
ticular  classes  of  leather,  the  too-easy  importation  of 
which  was  complained  of.  The  effect  of  granting  them 
what  they  desired  would  have  been  to  impose  upon  every 
member  of  the  community,  who  used  the  particular  article, 
an  increased  change,  in  ordar  to  enable  the  tanners  of  the 
leather  in  question  to  carry  on,  with  remuneroHve  results^ 
an  industry  which  was  obviously  wtsuifaWe  to  the  colony ;  at 
least  at  that  time.  The  additional  cost  to  the  public  would 
certainly  have  been  so  indirect  and  difficult  to  observe  that 
probably  it  would  have  gone  unnoticed  and  unopposed,  but 
for  the  fact  of  another  interest  which  it  touched.  The  boot 
manufacturers  followed  the  tanners  with  a  dq>utation. 
They  pomted  out  that  they  represented  a  Urge  and  impor- 
tant industry,  employing  some  hundreds  of  persons ;  that  if 
the  additional  duty  asked  for  were  conceded,  the  leathers  in 
question  would  be  so  raised  in  cost  that  a  large  part  of  their 
industry,  consisting  of  the  manufocture  of  certain  qualities 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  class  of  leather  in  question, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  a  large  number  of  skilled  hands 
thrown  out  of  employment  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  departure  from  the  true  principle,  asked  for  by  the 
tanners,  would  have  led  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  a 
large  and  important  industry ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  would 
have  probably  produced  further  disorganisation  in  directions 
not  dreamt  of.  If  this  instance  be  analysed  by  the  light  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Jevons*  explanation  of  the  ''greatest  happiness" 
principle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tanners  conceived  that  an 
additional  duty  would  add  to  their  happiness ;  but  they 
altogether  neglected  to  consider  whether  there  would 
not  be  a  corresponding  subtraction^  at  some  other  time,  or 
from  some  other  class. 
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Yet  a  third  of  these  instructive  illustrations  can  be  men- 
tioned. For  upwards  of  twenty  years  various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  to  establish,  on  a 
remunerative  basis,  die  woollen  industry.  The  raw  material 
is  on  the  spot ;  and  sanguine  protectionists  predicted  that 
only  a  little  "fostering"  was  needed  to  nurse  it  into 
indostrial  independence.  It  has  had  twenty  years  ''  nurs- 
ing''; and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  is  not  only  unable 
to  stand  alone  (unaided  by  the  artificial  support  of  a  tarifl[)f 
but  has  actually  asked  for  "more."  As  in  the  case  of  a 
good  many  of  the  other  industries  which  have  been  reared 
in  the  colony  referred  to,  what  was  asked  for,  for  the  purpose 
of  "fostering",  settled  down  to  an  absolutely  permanent 
83^tem  of  industrial  "  wet-nursing."  For  twenty  years  the 
woollens  imported  from  abroad  had  been  sut)|ected  to  a  duty 
of  twenty  per  cent,  yet  the  local  venture  did  not  pay.  The 
{Hoprietary,  as  also  the  work-people,  waited  on  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  so  many  words,  demanded  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent  It  was  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  raw  material  on  the  spot,  as  also  that  of  a 
twenty  per  cent  import  duty,  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  "  foreign  "  article,  which  they  accordingly  abused,  and 
alleged  to  be  made  of  all  the  refuse  of  gaols,  workhouses, 
hospitals,  and  other  establishments  said  to  be  infected  with 
iiever  and  other  diseases.  The  case  was,  judged  in  popular 
Caishion,  a  strong  one ;  and,  as  there  was  added  to  it  the 
influence  of  a  somewhat  threatening  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
work-people,  there  seemed  for  a  time  a  chance  of  the  request 
being  granted,  if  only  to  win  popular  favour  for  the  govern- 
ment The  "  fostering  "  theory  was  made  much  o^  and  the 
usual  ad  captandum  reasoning  was  resorted  to.  Strange  to 
say,  notwithstanding  its  twenty  years'  existence,  there  were 
not  wantmg  advocates  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  new  "  industry, 
and  on  that  ground  urged  a  "  little  more  "  nursing.  The 
so  called  "  Liberal "  press  of  the  colony — which,  as  I  have 
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before  mentioned,  affi>rds  the  strange  anomaly  of  diampion- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  "  protectionist "  cause — advocated 
the  claim  of  the  industry  upon  the  ground  that  "  its  being 
fostered  gives  remunerative  employment  to  a  larg^  am^mni 
of  labour^  which  might  etherwise  languish  in  idleness/'  and  it 
further  claimed  that  "  the  government  may  justly  interfere 
to  relieve  us  of  the  disqualifications  which  a  new  industry 
is  always  handicapped  with,"  adding  that  it  is  "willing  that 
the  millowners  should  receive  a  little  adventttious  bemifit  at 
the  starty 

Without  spending  much  time  over  this  very  transparent 
piece  of  sophistry,  it  may  be  observed  that  "the  large 
amount  of  labour"  alluded  to  would  not  be  likely  to 
"  languish  in  idleness"  for  long;  or  otherwise  the  work-people 
would  have  offered,  as  an  alternative,  to  suffer  a  reduction 
of  wages  equal  to  the  five  per  cent,  additional  duty,  required 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  industry.  This  they  did  not  do ; 
possibly  on  the  strength  of  the  following  doctrine,  as 
expounded  by  the  protectionist  journal  before  alluded  ta 
Speaking  of  a  well-known  freetrader,  who  had  characterised 
the  principle  of  his  school  as  the  "  doctrine  of  common 
sense,"  the  journal  in  question  observed,  "  Fortunately  the 
working-classes  are  not  in  his  power.  They  will  consult  their 
own  interests  firsts  before  they  trouble  themselves  about  his 
principles."  This  is,  in  fact,  the  bottom  principle  of  most 
protectionists;  though  unfortunately  the  masses  fail  to  discern 
,  the  fact  through  the  superficial  glamour  of  advantage  which 
the  theory  presents  to  the  cursory  observer.  Note,  now,  the 
effect  of  this  deputation,  which  is  the  most  instructive 
feature  of  the  illustration.  The  advocates  of  the  desired 
increase  in  duty  were  followed  by  an  equally  infhienHal 
deputation:  composed  of  manufacturers  of  ready-made 
clothing.  These  gentlemen,  very  pertinently,  pointed  out 
that  the  woollen  industry  had  enjoyed  a  great  many  years  of 
state  a.ssistance,  during  which  to  establish  itself;  that  it  had. 
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by  ks  own  showing,  signally  feuled;  and  that  in  their 
opinion  the  additional  duty  asked  for  would  not  have  the 
effect  which  seemed  to  be  anticipated  from  it  But,  beyond 
all  this,  they  showed  that  the  industry  they  represented,  viz., 
that  of  manufacturing  ready-made  clothing  from  imported 
tweeds,  wcis  a  successful  one,  in  which  some  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  girb  were  employed ;  that  the.  public 
would  not  purchase  to  any  extent,  neither  could  they  do  an 
export  trade  in  articles  of  colonial  tweed,  and  that  the  effect, 
therefore,  of  granting  the  increase  in  duty  asked  for  would 
be  to  destroy  an  established  and  flourishing  industry,  in 
order  to  afford  additional  assistance  (whidi  would  still  be 
insufficient,  under  the  circumstances),  to  another  industry 
which  was  admittedly  in  a  sick  and  declining  condition. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  identical  with  that  which  is  deducible 
from  the  previous  illustrations.  Every  citizen  is  entitled  to 
liberty  of  choice  in  the  purchase  of  his  clothes,  or  of  the 
material  from  which  they  are  made.  He  should,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleases  for  them,  and  to  purchase 
them  at  the  highest  or  the  lowest  price  for  which  they  are 
obtainable — as  he  thinks  best.  Already  parliament  has,  in 
the  community  in  question,  placed  a  penalty  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  freedom,  by  fixing  a  duty  on  every  article 
composed  of  British,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  for  agiu- 
tive  purposes,  "foreign"  tweed.  The  first  deputation 
therefore,  practically  asked  the  government  to  impose  a 
further  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  all  citizens,  by  inflict- 
ing an  increased  penalty  upon  the  purchase  of  the  British 
article.  In  attempting  this,  a  government  would  obviously 
be  acting  contrary  to  true  principles,  and  in  the  interests  of 
a  class.  Moreover,  in  the  case  in  question,  it  must  be  seen 
that,  while  with  one  hand  parliament  would  have  been  sub- 
sidising the  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public,  it  would,  with  the  other,  have  been  simultaneously 
sapping  the  very  foundation    of   the    second   and   more 
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flourishing  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throwing  out  of 
employment  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  spent  then- 
time  in  learning  a  particular  business.     Let  me  mention 
another  equally  instructive  instance  of  popular  misconcej>- 
tion  regarding  this  first  principle  of  government :  this  first 
law  of  the  science  of  economics.     A  person,  signing  him- 
self, rather  significantly,  ''  One  of  the  unemployed  harness 
makers,"  writing  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria  on  the  subject  of  "  Duty  on  Saddlery,"  complains 
most  bitterly  that  "  a  firm — one  of  the  largest  in  the  trade — 
taking  advantage  of  the  bad  times  in  England,  has  imported 
harness  largely  from  there,  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  since  it  has  come  to  hand  they 
have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  about  half 
their  workmen."     He  adds,  "The  price  they  paid  for  it, 
landed  in  Melbourne,  including  25  per  cent  duty,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  what  the  leather  and  mountings  would 
cost  here,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  making  it  upP 
Then  the  same  writer  makes  the  important  admission  that 
"  anyone,  knowing  anything  about  the  home  trade,  can  see 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  here  to  compete  with 
those  in  England^^  and  he  gives,  as  reasons  for  the  fiact,  that 
*'in  the  first  place  they  (the  English  manufacturers)  pay  such 
small  wages  to  their  hands  ....  and  not  only  the  small 
wages,  but  they  keep  their  hands  continually  on  one  class  of 
work  until  Hs^"^  get  very  proficient  at  it.    They  also  work  into 
each  other's  hands,  each  making  a  particular  part,  which 
saves  considerable  time*^    Yet,  after  all  these  unsophistical 
admissions  concerning  the  "division  of  labour,"  and  the  other 
advantages  which  England  can  offer  in  the  manufacture  of 
saddlery,  this   would-be  economist  concludes  by  thinking 
"  it  is  high  time  that  a  heavier  duty  than  at  present  exists 
should  be  put  upon"  that  class  of  work.      He  finally 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  "brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  government "/    I  need  point  no  moral  here,  nor 
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insult  the  intelligence  of  ray  readers  by  commenting  on  the 
really  humorous  short-sightedness  of  such  contentions.  Yet 
a  letter,  oa;upying  about  six  inches  of  a  newspaper  column 
of  such  matter,  seems  to  have  readily  found  a  place  in  a 
recognised  protectionist  organ.  This  misconception  regard- 
ing the  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market — a  policy 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  every  economist  of  note  has 
advocated — reached  its  climax,  when  an  ex-minister  of  the 
crown,  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  lately  said :  "  The 
introduction  of  goods,  manu&ctured  by  cheap  labour, 
should  be  checked  as  if  it  were  small-pox.^* 

To  turn  now  from  these  matters  (which,  though  in  them- 
selves small,  show  the  direction  of  the  popular  superstition), 
to  those  of  higher  and  more  serious  import — ^let  it  be  con- 
sidered what  extent  of  injury  the  whole  civilised  world  has 
soflered  and  is  now  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
conceived legislation  of  Germany  and  France  in  their 
short-sighted  attempts  to  monopolise,  or  at  least  control 
an  abnormal  proportion  of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  principle  of  the  "  division  of  labour  *'  has  been  rightly 
classified  as  one  of  the  first  aids  to  the  creation  of  wealth ; 
for,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  a  hive  of  men,  harmoniously 
co-operating,  can,  without  overstrain,  produce  indefinitely 
more  than  their  joint  requirements ;  whereas,  all  the  effects 
of  a  solitary  individual  can  scarcely  supply  his  most  pressing 
wants."*  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fullest  application  of  the 
principle  of  "  division  of  labour"  can  only  be  reached  when 
there  is  no  iseioHon :  when  there  is  a  free  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  and  interchange  between  all  men  and  all  naticms, 
all  the  world  ov^;  for  "  then  does  this  great  wealth-creating 
agent  put  forth  its  full  power  and  efficacy."! 

It  has  been  conclusively  ascertained  that  the  two  countries 
above  mentioned,  under  such  a  system  of  "  free  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  and  interchange,"  cannot  compete  with 

•  ** Weahh-Crattion,"  A.  Mongrediaii,  1882,  p.  19.  t  "Wealth-Creation,*  p.  19. 
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Other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  one  particular 
article — sugar ;  that  is  to  say,  no  person  in  either  of  those 
countries,  can,    unassisted,  render  remunerative,  the  pro- 
duction of  that  particular  article  of  merchandi^.    Assuming 
that  those  two  countries  were  wisely  governed,  and  that  one 
feature  of  their  good  government  consisted  in  the  carefol 
recognition  of   economic  principles,  such   persons  would 
either  produce  sugar  at  a  loss  or  abstain  from  any  attempts 
at  its  cultivation.     Unfortunately  these  countries  (together 
with  a  great  many  more)  are  not  wisely  governed ;  for  with 
some  misconceived  theory  of  national  progress,  their  rulers 
have  thought  fit  to  disregard  this  primary  economic  law, 
and   offer  rewards  or  hanuses,  that  is  to  say,  "bounties,** 
out   of  the   national   revenue,    to    such    persons  as    will 
undertake    to   produce    sugar.      The    national    revenue, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  whole  people ;  so  th^  the  principle 
of  bounties    amounts    to    this — that   every   member    of 
the  community  is  compelled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  con- 
tribute, annually,  a  sum  of  money  towards  compensating 
certain  persons  for  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  pnxiuction 
of  sugar.     This  touches  one  of  the  very  first  conditions  of 
civilised  society,  viz.,  the  protection  of  property.    That  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  government ;  yet,  in  the 
case   of  bounties,  we  find  the  state  actually  confiscating 
portions  of  its  citizens'  property  in  order  to  subsidise  a 
section  of  the  community  which  chooses  to  occupy  itself 
over  an  industry  which  could  be  more  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  other  parts  of  the  world.     Almost  every  country  is, 
from  various  causes-- climatic,  geological,   or  otherwise — 
better  adapted  than  others  to  the  production  of  some  article 
of  human  necessity ;  and,  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  that  "men  in  all  countries  should  devote 
themselves   to  that  particular  work  for  which  they  have 
special  opportunities  or  aptitudes,"  it  follows  that  directly 
this  artificial  aid,  no  matter  out  of  whose  pocket  it  may 
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come,  is  olTered  to  an  otherwise  unsuitable  industry,  a 
goverment  "compels  producers  to  take  their  labour  and 
capital  away  from  the  work  which  they  are  doing  better  than 
foreigners  can,  and  apply  the  labour  and  capital  so  diverted 
to  work  which  foreigners  can  do  better  than  they  can.  .  .  * 
The  wealth-creating  power  of  the  worid  is  proportionately 
impaired."*  Thus,  we  find  that  the  system  of  bounties,  as 
adopitd  by  Germany  and  France,  involves,  in  those 
countries  themselves,  a  most  distinct  breach  of  the  very  first 
duty  of  government,  by  cmfis&iting  a  portion  of  each  dtizen^s 
property,  which  it  should  be  the  constant  object  of  the  state 
to  protect 

The  majority  of  auch  citizens  may  be    said    to  have 

acquiesced    in  such  a   policy  through  their  duly-elected 

represeiitatives ;  but  what  of.  the  minority  ?    They  have  no 

remedy   under  "government  by  majority,"    The  principle 

of  "  might  is  right "  has  asserted  itself,  and  the  wrong  must 

be  endured,  or  recourse  had  to  phy^cal  force.    But  observe 

the  injurious  effect  of  this  economic  misconception  outside 

Che  country  itself.    In  consequence  of  the  system  being 

resorted  to  in  Europe,  the  same  industry  which  hitherto  has 

been  carried  on,  unaided,  in  one  of  the  Australian  colonies 

— Queensland — is  rumed.    Millions  of  capital  have  been 

lost,    and  thousands  of  persons  of  d^erent  nationalities, 

have  been  deprived  of  their  livdihood  by  reason  of  their 

inability  to  compete  with  the  artificially-bolstered  industries 

of  EUirope. 

The  same  principle  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  some ' 
jeaxs  i^o  with  regard  to  the  refining  of  sugar  in  France ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  great  wrong  which  was  thereby  done  to 
the  French  citizens  themselves,  thousands  of  pounds  ^(rtpere 
lost,  and  many  hundreds  of  people  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  Bristol  and  other  parts  of  England,  where, 
previous   to  such  artificial  assistance,  there  had  existed  a 

•  ••  Weafth-CreatUwi,**  p.  ai. 
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payable  and  thriving  industry,  depending  on  no  adventitious 
aid. 

Let  me  mention  one  more  interesting  example  of  this 
class  of  legislative  interference.  Turning  again  to  colonial 
instances  of  this  injurious  misconception,  I  find  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Victorian  Trades  Unionists 
tabling  a  resolution  to  the  efifect  that  that  body  approved 
any  action  "  to  secure  a  full  measure  of  protection."  The 
mover  admitted  the  "  highest  regard  for  German  colonists,** 
but  **  protested  against  injury  which  would  be  done  to  the 
trades  generally,  if  they  were  permitted  to  enter  into  utt- 
whoUsanu  competilion  with  colonial  artisans." 

The  representative  of  the  brush-makers,  sitting  as  a  dele- 
gate in  the  above  council,  said  that  "the  brush-makers 
intended  shortly  waiting  upon  the  ministry,  with  a  view  to 
securing  increased  protection ;"  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that 
"some  of  the  large  firms  were  importing  brush-ware  at  a 
large  percentage  less  than  it  could  be  turned  out  in  the 
colony  at  first  cost."  All  this  passes  must^  as  sound  and 
patriotic  reasoning.  The  system  of  see-saw  between  wages 
and  duty  would,  if  carried  out  indefinitely,  show  its  own 
absurdity ;  but  that  extreme  would,  of  course,  never  be 
reached.  An  industry  may  be  established,  and  a  certain 
rate  of  duty  fixed  ;  then  the  workmen  may  demand  a  higher 
wage.  That  being  obtained,  the  manufacturer  finds  his 
profits  too  small.  He  informs  his  men,  ar^d  they  may  go  to 
the  ministry  and  get  what  the  person,  mentioned  above,  terms 
"  increased  protection."  In  these  days,  when,  unfortunately, 
colonial  governments  are  frequently  governed  from  outside, 
the  obtaining  such  an  increase  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely 
event  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  woollen  industry  before 
mentioned,  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  government 
giving  way  to  the  demand,  until  counter  interests  of  some  im- 
portance showed  themselves.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  such 
an  increase  is  obtained,  an  opening  is  at  once  made  lor 
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another  rise  in  wages — and  so  the  process  might  go  on  until, 
if  it  were  applied  all  round,  the  value  of  the  sovereign  might 
be  reduced  about  one-half,  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
colony  would  be  sufficiently  high  to  drive  all,  who  could  go, 
out  of  it  Little  consideration  is  of  course  given  to  the 
fact  that  every  "  increase "  of  the  kind  means  a  further 
penalty  upon  the  liberty  of  all  citizens  consuming  the  par- 
ticular goods  upon  which  that  increase  is  sought. 

But  this  system  of  "  self-help" — at  other  people's  expense, 
is  not  confined  to  the  workbg-dasses.  In  November, 
1886,  a  large  meeting  of  saw-millers  took  place  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  depres- 
sion in  their  trade.  The  result  was  a  deputation  to  the 
government  to  ask  for  "an  increase  of  duty  on  imported 
timber."  The  chairman  pointed  out  to  the  mim'ster  that 
"they  had  no  desire  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tim- 
ber, but  simply  wanted  such  a  duty  put  on  it  as  would 
prevent  it  entering  into  competition  with  hardwood.  It  was 
admitted  that  in  Tasmania,  whence  the  obnoxious  com- 
petition came,  "  the  men  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  and  the 
wages  were  less;"  and,  ^rther  that  "the  facilities  for 
saw-milling  in  Tasmania  were  much  greater  than  in  Vic- 
toria." The  same  speaker  admitted  also  that  "the  Tasmanian 
timber  was  better  than  Victorian."  The  minister  very 
properly  refused  to  entertain  the  request,  and  a  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously  that  "an  appeal  be  made  to 
parliament  direct."  Comment  on  such  a  state  of  things  is 
unnecessary ;  for  it  may  be  added  that  all  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  movement  were  sufficiently  intelligent  men 
— that  is  to  say,  in  their  own  interest.  That  which  is  more 
significant,  as  indicating  the  bent  of  public  opinion,  is  the 
fact  that  the  proceedings  elicited  no  surprise  or  condemna- 
tion from  any  section  of  the  press,  or  of  the  community. 

I  venture  to  allude  to  one  more  interesting  attempt  at 
legislative  interference,  which  fortunately  was  oot  realised  by 
its  author^. 
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A  resolution  was,  in  May  of  1 886,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  take  measures  to  terminate  gradually  its 
direct  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
manufacture  of^  and  trade  in  opium ;  and  that  it  should 
use  the  powers  it  possesses,  to  prohibit,  in  British  India,  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  except  to  supply  the  legitimate 
demand  for  opium  for  medical  purposes.  In  support  of 
the  resolution,  the  mover  quoted,  from  missionaries  and 
others,  statements  concerning  the  evils  arising  from  the  abuse 
of  opium.  It  was  admitted  that  such  a  prohibition  as  that 
aimed  at  in  the  resolution  would  entail  an  annual  loss  of 
^^3,500,000  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer,  while  others 
calculated  it  at  upwards  of  five  millions. 

This  movement  was  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
total  abstainers,  who  desire,  because  of  the  abuse  by  a 
limited  number  of  persons,  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
to  coinpel  the  whole  world  to  abstain  from  the  most  limited 
use  of  them;  disregarding  the  beneficial  effect  upon  many 
persons  which  a  judicious  consumption  of  such  articles  may 
produce.  Assuming  that  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution 
would  have  led  to  the  required  action  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  that  the  prohibition  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  opium ;  the  result  would  have  been  that 
millions  of  persons  who  now  use  opium  to  a  limited  extent, 
with  no  injurious  results,  would  have  been  hampered  in 
their  liberty  of  personal  action,  and  ten  millions  of  persons 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  merely  to 
satisfy  a  certain  section  of  the  people  who  were,  to  please 
themselves,  clamouring  to  interfere  with  the  private  affairs  of 
others  with  whom  they  had  no  concern,  either  in  the  matter 
of  race  or  nationality.  As  The  Times  rightly  said  on  that 
occasion  :  "  If  it  is  fair  to  suppress  an  Indian  industry 
upon  which  kn  million  of  people  depend  for  their  daily 
bremd^  merely  because  their  product  is  ultimately  misused  by 
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m  feraniage  of  its  consamen,  our  own  exports  of  smaH 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  use,  in  all  kinds  of  ui^usti* 
fiable  entenmses,  might  surdy  attract  the  attention  of  con" 
scientious  (^lanthiopists." 

The  assumption,  however,  that  if  the  Indian  Government 
prohibited  the  growth  of  opium,  its  consumption  would 
cease,  was  truly  visionary ;  for,  as  The  Timet  said,  in  die 
same  article  on  the  subject,  "  The  result  of  prohibiting  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  in  Bengal  would  be  to  increase  its 
growth  in  the  native  states,  and  thus  to  enable  the  Indian 
government  to  recoup  itsdf  indirectly,  while  leaving  our 
Indian  subjects  without  a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  a  lucrative 
industry."  The  writer  of  the  same  article  observes  that 
"opium  is  merely  the  stimulant  appropriate  to  certain 
climates  and  races,  used  in  moderation  by  tnUUans^  with 
no  worse  effects  than  millions  at  home  experience  from  the 
moderate  use  of  beer  and  tobacco  f  and  he  concludes  by 
observing :  '^  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  put  down 
either  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  opium  in  China  or  San  Fran- 
cisco," and  that  "  in  making  the  attempt  it  may  cover  itself 
with  confiisicm,  and  deeply  injure  interests  which  it  is  bound 
to  protect ;"  but  that  "  the  average  of  Chinese  vice  will 
continue  to  be  governed  by  conditions  which  are  &r  older 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  and  may  even  survive,  without 
appreciable  alteration,  the  final  extinction  of  its  for-reaching 
but  not  always  wisely  directed  activity.*** 

I  venture  to  think  that  of  all  the  causes  which  are  con- 
tributing in  democratic  comnmnities,  in  the  present  day, 
towards  the  growth  and  dissemination  of  protectionist  doc- 
trines, none  is  more  potent  than  that  which  results  fitxm  the 
fact  of  workmen  looking  to  the  temporary  interest  of  their 
own  industry,  and  even  seeking  for  it,  in  ignorance  of  the 
uhimate  effect  of  an  unwholesome  artificial  monopoly  from  the 

•  TU  Timts,  May  5,  1886. 
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test  of  the  world.  We  see  the  saddler  endeavouring  to  AM 
but  from  competition  the  manufactures  of  a  community  with 
which  he  admits  that,  "on  level  ground,"  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  contend ;  we  see  the  woollen  manu^direr 
clamouring  for  an  increased  state  "  fostering,"  after  having 
enjoyed  twenty  years  of  artificial  bolstering,  without  yet 
bdng  any  nearer  maturity  than  when  the  industry  was 
started ;  we  find  the  tanners  equally  eager  for  the  exclusion 
of  an  article  which  admittedly  they  are  unable  to  produce 
in  competition  with  other  countries,  thousands  of  miles 
away;  we  see  the  timber  dealer  desiring  to  prevent  com- 
petition with  his  own  inferior  production  by  an  article  which 
he  admits  to  be  Mter  and  cheaper.  Yet,  none  of  these 
classes,  and  there  are .  scores  of  others  following  the  same 
policy,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  simple  fact  that,  if  each 
industry  in  the  community  succeeds  ultimately  in  gaining  its 
pobt,  the  only  effect  will  be  an  enormous  waste  of  national 
wealth  and  energy,  and  in  the  end  nothing  gained  but  the 
bringing  about  of  an  artificial  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
sovereign ;  for  though  each  member  of  the  community  may 
succeed  in  getting  higher  wages  for  his  labour,  every  article 
of  daily  use  will  have  been  so  artificially  laised  in  value 
that  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  wages  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  increased  cost  of  living ;  besides  which,  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  will  be  paying,  in  the  aggregate,  an 
immensely  augmented  price  for  all  it  consumes. 

With  these  arguments,  however,  I  am  not  here  so  much 
concerned;  but  rather  with  those  which  show  that  every 
feature  of  a  protective  policy  invdves  a  distinct  interference, 
in  the  form  of  curtailment,  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  legally  acquired  property — 
that  is  to  say,  to  expend  his  money  where  he  chooses  so 
long  as,  in  doing  so,  he  refrains  from  interfering  with  the 
like  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  will  be  easily  seen, 
however,  that  if  each  of  the  innumerable  classes  compre- 
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bended  in  a  mixed  community,  which  conceives  itself  to 
be  suffering  under  some  public  disadvantage,  whether  of  a 
monetary  or  other  nature,  is  allowed  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  state  to  remove  that  disadvantage,  or  confer  some 
corresponding  benefit  at  the  public  expense,  instead  of  being 
tutored  to  the  principle  of  sdf-help ;  then,  by  the  time  each 
of  those  classes  has  established  the  required  restriction,  or 
the  necessary  imposition — as  the  case  may  be — ^upon  the 
rest  of  the  community,  society  will  find  itself  hampered  by  a 
series  of  such  restrictions  and  impositions  which  will  render 
life  well-nigh  intolerable. 

But  let  me  now  draw  attention  to  another  form  which 
this  infringing  tendency  has  taken  in  the  present  day;  stilt 
confining  my  illustrations  to  matters  of  commerce. 

In  July  (1886)  the  English  Foreign  Office  issued  two  im- 
portant parliamentary  papers,  respecting  ^the  question  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  assistance  to  British  trade  abroad." 
The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  made  a  series  of 
suggestions  to  the  official  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  " more  assistance"  to  Britbh  traders  in 
foreign  countries,  by  British  diplomatic  and  consular  officials. 
It  appeared  that  the  Germans  and  Americans  had  been 
securing  the  bulk  of  die  Chinese  trade ;  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  fiact  that  '*  these  merchanu 
are  assisted  in  their  undertakings  by  the  moral,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  active  personal  support  of  their  ministers." 
The  matter  had  abeady  been  alluded  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  attention  was  there  called  to  the  "successful 
efforts  of  the  German  and  other  foreign  governments,  in 
pushing  the  trade  of  their  respective  countries  in  foreign 
markets,  in  competition  with  English  manufacturers." 

The  result  of  the  movement  was  that  the  English 
merchants,  through  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
requested    that    the    agents  of   the   English    government 
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(diplomatic  and  consular  officials),  should  be  instructed  ta 
do  the  same  kind  of  '*  pushing  "  for  English  trade. 

Shortly  simimarised,  the  English  merchants  asked  that 
the  government  should  undertake,  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  revenue : — 

I.  The  publication  of  an  official  commercial  newspaper, 
giving  varied  information  to  the  commercial  community. 

s.  The  establishment  of  a  commexcial  news  office  in 
Lxuidon* 

3^  The  establishment  of  "  sample  and  specimen  rooms " 
in  connection  with  the  principal  consulates  abroad. 

4.  The  establishment  of  ** commercial  museums"  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besides  these  thene  were  other  proposals,  with  which  I 
need  net  here  deal 

It  will  be  apparent  to  everybody,  who  peruses  these  pro- 
posals^ that  if  any  government  were  to  accede  to  them  it 
would  be  guilty  of  a  most  distinct  breach  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  government,  certainly  of  true  "liberalism," 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  it.  The  public  revenue,  as 
I  have  already  observed  more  than  once,  is  the  property  of 
the  whole  people,  and  no  one  person,  no  government  even, 
would  be  justified  on  sound  principle,  in  using  any  part  of  that 
revenue  for  any  purpose  but  such  as  comes  properly  within 
the  functions  of  government.  These  proposals  cleariy  aimed 
at  affording  facilities  to  the  mercantile  class,  who  carry  on 
their  business  with  no  philanthropic  motives,  but  for  their 
own  personal  gain.  To  accede  to  such  proposals,  therefore, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  revenue,  would  practically  mean 
the  compelUng  etfery  citizen  in  the  kingdom  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  furtherance  of  institutions^  conceived  in  the  interests^ 
and  established  for  the  material  benefit  of  the  mercantik 
classes.  This,  if  understood,  would  be  objected  to  by  every 
citizen,  except  those  interested ;  and  such  an  act  on  the  part 
of  any  government  would,  therefore,  amount  to  an  infringe* 
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inent  of  individual  freedoin  in  the    matter  of  sectnity  to 
property. 

Fortunately  this  view,  which  I  submit  is  the  correct  and 
scientific  one,  was  adopted  by  Lord  Rosebery,  then  Foreign 
Minister,  who»  in  commenting  upon  the  suggestiohs  in  their 
order,  observed  with  regard  to  No.  a,  that  ^it  will  be 
n€£€ssury  to  (onsUer  whether  effect  should  be  given  to  it  by 
the  gcvemment^  or  whether  the  fomnurdai  ammumty  should 
not  themsehes  take  the  initiative  in  creating  such  an  insti- 
tution.'' 

Regarding  proposal  No.  3,  it  was  thought  by  the  same 
authority  that,  if  acceded  to,  it  wouki  '^  tend  to  put  consuls  in 
the  position  of  commercial  agents"^  and  that  *'  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  such  rooms  .  .  .  would  rather 
seon  to  devolve  primarily  on  the  ttmmurcitd  community.^ 

Lord  Roseber/s  comment  upon  the  suggestion  that  the 
government  should  establish  commercial  museums  is  even 
more  to  the  point  "  The  cost  of  such  museums  (he  says) 
ought  .  .  ,  to  be  borne  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
crtaitd:' 

This,  I  contend,  is  the  only  just  and  scientific  comment 
which  could  be  passed  on  any  such  proposals ;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  here  a  short  quotation  from  an  admirable 
article  which  appeared  in  the  cohirans  of  The  Times  upon 
the  subject 

" It  is  not,''  says  that  journal,  "to  the  government  and  its 
agents  that  our  traders  must  look  for  their  real  support  in 
the  struggle  against  foreign  competition.  The  gigantic 
fabric  of  English  trade  was  not  buili  up  by  governments.  It 
was  built  up  by  the  enterprise,  the  energy,  the  watel^lness,  the 
self-denial,  the  laborious  efforts  ef  individuals.  Moreover,  if 
it  was  built  by  these,  by  these  ii  must  be  sustained,'* 

It  is  certamly  significant  of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
that  a  body,  so  influential,  and  generally  so  sound  in  its  grasp 
of  broad   mercantile  principles  as  the  London  Chamber 
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of  Commerce,  should  have  openly  advocated  so  disthictly 
"  paternal "  a  policy  for  the  government  of  the  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  very  central  commercial  organisation. 

One  can,  from  the  following  incident,  obtain  some  idea 
bow  quickly  a  government  which  acceded  to  soch  proposals 
would  find  itsdf  inundated  with  others  of  a  like  character, 
from  different  sources.  Within  two  months  of  the  date  at 
which  the  answers  to  the  previous  proposals  had  been  pub- 
lished, attention  was  called  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
*'the  inadequacy  of  commercial  training"  in  England,  and  the 
minister  was  actually  a^ed  whether  he  would  '*  enquire 
into  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  recognised  centre 
of  commercial  education  with  proper  tests  of  efficiency.'' 
The  *  minister  very  properly  ''hesitated  to  ofler  Any 
opinion  on  the  matter."  The  member  who  asked 
the  question  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
the  government  would  be  quite  justified  in  teaching  its 
citizens  the  principles  of  commerce,  presumably  also  those 
of  law  and  medicine. 

I  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  legislation  for  the  regula- 
tion of  factories,  of  which  a  startling  example  already  exists 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  having  been  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  within  the  last  two  years.  The  provisions  of 
that  Act  have  been  conveniently  summarised  by  one  of 
the  leading  local  manufacturing  firms,  for  the  ready  com- 
prehension  of  their  employ^  The  following  is  that  sum- 
mary:— "Afr  one  under  thirteen  can  be  employed  in  a 
&ctory.  No  fem^k  can  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
in  a  week.  N0  male  under  sixteen  can  work  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  in  a  week.  No  Ofu  under  sixteen  can 
be  employed  without  an  education  certificate.  No  one 
under  sixteen  can  be  employed  without  a  medical  certificate. 
No  girl  under  sixteen  can  be  employed  between  the  hours  of 
six  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning.  No  boy  under 
fourteen  can  be  employed  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the 
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levening  and  six  in  the  morning.     ^  bay  under  sixteen  can 
work  as  a  compositor  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  evening 
and  six  in  the  morning.     No  one  under  eighteen  shall  be 
allowed  to  clean  such  ports  of  the  machinery,  in  a  factory, 
as  is  mill-gearing,  while  the   same  is    in  motion  for  the 
purpose  of   propelling    any    part    of   the   manufacturing 
machiaery.    No  woman  shall  be  "allowed  to  clean  such 
parts  of  the  machinery  in   a  factory  as  is  mill-gearing, 
while  the  same  is    in    motion    for   the   purpose  of   pro^ 
polling  any    part    of  the   manufacturing  machinery.     No 
one   under  eighteen  shall    be  allowed    to    work    between 
the    fixed     and    traversing     parts     of     any     self-acting 
machine,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of 
steam,  water,  or  other  power.     No  person^  employed  in  a 
factory,  shall  be  permitted  to  take  his  or  her  meals  in  any 
room  therein,  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  or  handi- 
craft is  then  being  carried  on,  or  in  which  persons  employed 
in  such  factory  or  workroom  are   then  engaged  in  their 
employment."    A     volume  might    be   written    upon    the 
Ignorance  of  the  political  science^  the  ignorance  of  human 
nature,   the  misconception  of  l^islative  effects,  and  Uie 
indifference  to  conmiercial  interests,  displayed  in  the  measure 
of  which  this  is  but  a  short  summary. 

The  first  observation  which  its  provisions}  as  a  whole, 
provoke,  is  as  to  the  enormous  curtailment  of  parsoMftl 
liberty  which  they  involve.  Shortly  re^stated,  and  further 
sumnuinsed,  they  are  as  follow : — "  No  parent,  however 
poor  or  dependent,  shall  be  allowed,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  derive  any  monetary  assistance 
6om  factory  work  performed  by  his  or  her  children,  unless 
they  are  over  thirteen  years  of  a(;e." 

''  £very  male  or  female  utider  sixteen^  and  in  some  cases, 
under  eighteen  ;  also  every  looman  who  works  in  a  factory  of 
any  kirul,  is  assumed  incapable  cf  taking  care  of  his  or  her  own 
body/" 
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The  State  thus  assumes  a  ^iMXi^parental  care  of  mUftmakSy 
and  all  fuaUs  under  dghUen  ;  and  in  so  doing,  implants,  in 
the  minds  of  these  two  large  classes,  the  injurious  impression 
that  they  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  state  for  guidance  and 
assistance  in  certain  mattiers  of  personal  concern.  More- 
over, the  state,  at  one  bloW|  handicaps  the  manufacturers 
of  Victoria  against  the  whole  world,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  advantages  of  cheap  labour,  and  of  a  full  use  of  their 
property,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  manufocturers  of  many 
other  competing  countries. 

Every  citisen  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  is  saddled  with  a 
proportion  of  an  enormous  expenditure  for  maintaining  a 
large  staff  of  inspectors  to  secure  a  close  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act 

Lastly^  but  paramount  in  importance,  every  woman^  and 
every  m<U€  ^sA  female  under  sixteen^  is  deprived  of  the  Hboty 
of  determining  for  himself  or  herself  the  times  and  extent  ef 
work  which  he  or  she  shall  adopt  in  the  pursuit  iif  a  Hveli- 
fmd. 

The  state,  it  will  be  seen,  determines  where  every  person 
engagjed  in  a  factory  shall,  or  at  least  shall  not,  eat  his  or  her 
meals^  This  is  obviously  on  the  score  of  heakh,  lest  the 
atmosphere  of  the  factory  workroom  should  become  vitiated. 
Why  should  the  state  slop  here?  Why  should  it  not  deter- 
mine what  such  persons  should  eat?  This  is  equally 
important  on  the  score  of  health.  And  if  the  state  is  about 
to  prevent  injury  to  healthy  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  the  bodily  condition  of  its 
citizens  should  be  supervised  by  the  stat»,  why  not  provide 
also  for  the  cure  cftU-hsalth  in  fiK:tory  people  ?  This  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  national  dispensaries  and  a 
national  medical  staff,  the  aiembers  oi  which  would 
require  to  periodically  visit  and  report  upon  the  heakh 
of  factory  hands.  Why^  again,  limit  this  state  attention 
to    factory    people?     What   greater  right    have  they    to 
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become  recipients  of  state  attention  than  other  citizens? 
Thus  a  state  of  absolute  socialism  would  be  reached. 
Who,  then,  shall  draw  the  line,  when  once  this  class 
of  legislation  is  resorted  to?  Who  shall  say  where  this 
state-aid  shall  end  ?  The  fact  is  the  true  line  was  over- 
steppedf  the  moment  the  state  said  what  males  or  females 
should  not  do  in  the  matter  of  working  hours.  Therein 
consists  the.  fundamental  breach  of  principle.  If  a  parent 
abuses  the  helplessness  of  a  child,  by  forcing  it  to 
work  at  a  tender  age,  the  parent  might,  and  should 
be  consistently  punished  for  having  denied  to  the 
child  that  liberty  which  it  had  every  right  to  enjoy. 
In  the  case  of  women,  for  whom  the  state  has  thus  displayed 
so  tender  a  regard,  they  can  speak  for  themselves ;  and  they 
can  and  do  combine  for  themselves,  which  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  In  the  case  of  children  of  tender  age,  the  state 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  would  object  to 
certain  conditions  of  employment  if  they  could  make  that 
objection  heard.  But,  for  a  state  to  treat  as  infants^  young 
persons  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  at  the 
same  moment,  they  are  considered  by  the  same  authority  to 
be  amenable  to  the  complex  provisions  of  the  criminal  law, 
and,  three  or  four  years  later,  subjected  to  all  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  is  indeed  inconsistent  to  a 
degree.  If  a  youth  of  seventeen  commits  a  crime,  the  state 
says  he  must  be  pimished.  He  is  considered  capable  of 
judging  for  himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  is  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  government,  and  invested  with 
an  equal  voice  with  other  citizens.  But  the  same  wise 
authority  prohibits  him  from  doing  certain  other  and 
simpler  work,  because,  forsooth,  it  assumes  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  judging  for  himselfl  Strange  to  say,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  apparently  pleased  with  this  implied  ex- 
pression of  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  take  care  of  their 
own  bodies. 
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In  England,  in  1883,  a  Factoriesand  Woikshops' Ameni- 
.ment  Bill  was  passed,  notwithstanding  considerable  opposi- 
tion. To  such  an  extent  has  the  state  gone  in  thatinstance, 
in  looking  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  work-people,  that 
.it.subjects  to  a  fine  of  £2  any  adult  male,  m  a  white4ead 
factory,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  use  any  gloves,  boots, 
clothing,  respirator,  or  other  appliances,  or  omits  to  drink 
the  salts  or  acidulated  or  other  liquid  to  be  provided  by  the 
employers,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
All  these  precautions  are,  of  course,  in  the  workman's  behalf; 
yet  the  state,  not  content  even  to  compel  the  employer  to 
provide  the  necessary  articles,  must  resort  to  the  machinery 
of  an  act  of  parliament  to  compel  the  workman  to  "take 
care  of  himself."  Would  it  be  possible  for  legislation  to  be 
turned  to  a  more  absolutely  ludicrous  purpose? 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  factory  legisla- 
tion is  that  which  deals  with  the  compulsory  dosing  of  shops. 
In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  where  this  piece  of  legislation  has 
first  ripened,  no  other  reason  was  given  by  the  advocates 
of  the  measure,  beyond  what  was  deemed  to  be  the  necessity 
for  •'  preventing  shop  assistants  from  being  needlessly  over- 
worked.**   That,  indeed,  was  sUted  by  the  "  Liberal "  press 
to  be  the  reason  for  its  introduction.     The  act  compels  aU 
shops  (with  a  few  admittedly  necessary  exceptions)  to  ciosc 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening— Saturday  evening  being 
extended  to  ten.     The  practical  effect  of  such  a  measure  is 

this that  though  one  citizen  may  wish  to  purchase,  and 

another  may  wish  to  sell  certain  articles  of  trade,  the  state 
steps  in  and  says :  "  No ;  your  business  shall  be  suspeocted 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  because,  by  allowing  yoa  to 
carry  it  on  after  that  time,  you  may  overwork  your   asssl- 
ants."    The  obvious  answer  to  this,  if  it  were  colloquialised, 
would  be :  "My  assistants  are  free  agents,  living  in  a  free 
country ;  they  have  freely  entered  into  a  contract  of  service 
which  they  may  terminate  at  any  lime  if  they  so  wislv,  mnd 
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I  shall  use  only  such  assistants  as  are  willing  to  work  in  the 
evening."  This  answer  is  perfectly  and  strictly  true ;  yet, 
for  some  strange  reason,  the  state,  in  the  colony  mentioned, 
has  taken  shop  assistants  "  under  its  wing,"  though  there  are 
scores  of  other  classes  in  an  exactly  similar  position.  Is  it 
right,  for  instance,  that  a  medical  man  should  be  called  out 
of  his  bed  in  the  early  hours  ?  Should  the  scores  of  printers, 
compositors,  readers,  reporters,  editors,  and  sub-editors,  who 
are  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  our  daily  papers,  be 
allowed  to  undermine  their  health,  when  an  act  of  parliament 
could  so  easily  remedy  the  matter  by  prohilHting  such  work 
from  being  continued  after,  or  begun  before  certain  hours  ? 
We  should  certainly  not  get  our  newspaper  till  late  in  the 
day,  instead  of  in  the  early  morning ;  but  parliament  would 
have  the  satis&ction  of  securing  a  more  comfariabk  and  whole- 
some  nighfs  rest  to  a  large  body  of  citizens !  Should  the 
government  itself  be  allowed  to  run  trains  late  at  night,  and^ 
in  some  cases,  all  through  the  night,  necessitating  the  work 
of  drivers,  stokers,  pointsmen,  porters,  guards^  and  others  ? 
Surely  it  is  thereby  committing  the  same  offence  which  it  is 
legislating  against  in  the  shopkeepers !  Even  more  repre- 
hensible is  it  for  the  parliament  itself  to  sit  into  the  *'  small " 
hours,  in  many  cases  doing  more  harm  than  good  ;  keeping 
up  numerous  reporters,  officials,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
anxious  wives  of  honorable  members  themselves !  What, 
too,  of  cabmen^  omnibus  drivers,  actors,  and  others  who 
now  work  at  night ;  and  why  should  not  sailors,  and  others 
occupied  in  sea&ring  Kfe,  be  prevented  from  engaging  in 
night  work?  An  act  of  parliament  would  soon  remedy 
the  matter,  by  compelling  vessels  to  anchor  or  "lay  to"  at 
certain  hours  !  But  why  dwell  upon  so  gross  an  absurdity  ? 
Such  legislation  is  a  disgrace  to  our  century.  What  more 
hard-worked  class,  for  instance,  than  the  domestic  servant, 
who  is  (or  ought  to  be)  out  of  her  bed  in  the  morning,  long 
before  the  average  shop-assistant  has  wakened,  and  who  is 
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expected  to  attend  to  household  matters  up  to  a  late  hour  at 
night  ?  Yet  no  regard  is  had  for  this  class.  If  parliament 
should  deem  it  advisable  to  deal  with  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  all  fires  at  whatever  hour  was  determined 
on,  and  in  such  case,  society  would  have  at  once  arrived  at 
a  condition  of  things  not  altogether  far  removed  firom  that 
which  resulted  from  the  "Curfew  Bell"  edict.  The  fact 
is,  such  legislation  is  absolutely  indefensible.  The  public 
convenience  requires  many  classes  of  people  to  be  worked 
at  night.  There  is  the  most  absolute  freedom  in  the  matter. 
If  some  shopkeepers  are  willing  to  keep  open  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  goods,  and  their  customers  are  willing  to  buy ; 
then,  to  prevent  these  parties  from  dealing  together  is  to 
subject  them  to  an  inconvenience  and  a  distinct  curtailment 
of  personal  liberty.  If  shop  assistants  are  willing  to  work 
at  night,  surely,  to  prevent  them,  by  act  of  parliament,  is 
to  curtail  their  liberty^  though  it  may  increase  their  leisure 
at  the  expense  of  their  pockets.  If  the  public  do  not 
desire  to  shop  after  seven  o'clock,  they  will  not  do  so ;  and, 
so  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  the  shops  would  cease  to  have 
reason  for  remaining  open. 

The  more  one  allows  one's  mind  to  dwell  upon  so  short- 
sighted a  measure,  the  more  incomprehensible  it  appears 
that  a  body  of  even  moderately  intelligent  men  should  have 
consented  to  place  such  a  humiliating  and  unmeaning  piece 
of  legislation  upon  the  statute-book  of  any  free  and  civilised 
country.  It  stands  as  a  permanent  disgrace  to  an  otherwise 
enlightened  people. 

Is  such  legislation,  I  ask,  conducive  to  "more  liberty"?  Is 
it  calculated  to  promote  "self-reliance"?  No  doubt  the 
draper's  assistant  gains  his  leisure  for  the  evening,  but  he 
had  already  the  liberty  to  take  that,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
terminate  his  engagement  and  turn  to  other  employment, 
or  be  idle,  whenever  he  chose.  The  public,  however,  who 
buy,  and  the  shop-keepers  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
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sell,  are  deprived  of  their  liberty ;  and  they  have  no  such 
chance  of  helping  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  placed 
under  a  state  prohibition.  Such  legislation  is,  therefore, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
called  "  legislative  tyranny." 

Mark  now  the  result  of  this  measure,  as  indicated  by  the 
expressions  of  public  opinion  which  it  has  elicited. 

A  deputation  representing  the  Shopkeepers'  Union  waited 
upon  the  minister  to  whose  department  the  administration 
of  the  measure  had  been  allotted,  and  presented  a  carefully 
conceived,  and  carefully  worded  petition,  in  which  the 
repeal  of  the  objectionable  measure  was  prayed  for  on  the 
following,  among  other  grounds  : — 

1.  That  it  is  a  humiliating,  and  an  unbearable  deprivation 
of  English  freedom. 

2.  That  it  fails  to  achieve  any  object,  beneficial  either  to 
assistant  or  employer ;  and  is  obnoxious  to  both. 

3.  That  it  oppresses,  and  causes  serious  (in  some  cases 
ruinous)  loss  to  an  inoffensive  and  struggling  class,  viz.,  the 
suburban  and  young  shopkeepers. 

4.  That  it  diverts  and  partly  destroys  trade,  benefits 
nobody,  and  sets  class  against  class. 

5.  That  it  is  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic, especially  to  the  working  man. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  3000  shopkeepers,  concerning 
every  signature  of  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  was  chal- 
lenged. 

One  of  the  petitioners  stated  that  "absolute  ruin  had 
been  inflicted  in  many  instances  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Many  businesses,  which  had  formerly  been  carried 
on,  principally  at  night,  had  been  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence, and  premises  which  had  formerly  let  at  good  rentals 
had  become  empty,  or  the  rentals  had  been  reduced — in 
either  case,  much  to  the  loss  of  property-owners  and  muni- 
cipal councils." 
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The  minister  who  recdved  this  deputation  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  the  petition 
would  be  presented  to  parliament,  "  because  the  process  of 
education  in  the  matter,  from  the  shopkeepers'  point  of  view, 
had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  honourable  members  as  well 
as  on  the  gavernmenty 

There  is,  indeed,  evidence  to  show  that  some  members  of 
parliament  did  not  require  that  educcUion^  for  one  of  them 
stated  that  "The  Shops  and  Factories  Act  was  unworkable. 
It  set  the  citizens  at  variance,  so  that  they  flew  at  each 
other's  throats.  It  was  an  act  which  only  a  despot  would 
attempt."  Since  that,  the  leading  organ,  among  those  which 
advocated  the  measure,  has  found  it  necessary  to  confess 
that  "  none  of  the  three  great  classes  of  people  whom  the  early 
closing  clause  was  intended  to  benefit  is  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done  to  insure  early  closing  as  prescribed  by  law." 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  above  was  written,  this 
subject  has  undergone  much  discussion,  and  been  viewed  in 
the  light  of  much  later  experience.  The  following  is  a  short 
summary  of  an  address  delivered  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
time  at  which  I  am  writing,  by  the  President  of  the  Shop- 
keepers' Union.  "  We  have  learned,"  he  says,  "at  a  terrible 
cost,  what  it  is  to  endure  the  plague  of  over4egislation ;  and 
we  also  know,  more  than  ever,  the  necessity  of  uniting  with 
one  common  object,  viz.,  the  repeal  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  disastrous  law  against  trade  that  ever  disgraced  the 
statute-book  of  Victoria.  Is  there,"  he  said,  "  any  sense  in  a 
law  which  allows  drink  and  tobacco  to  be  sold,  but  prohibits 
a  man  from  buying  bread  and  meat  ?  And  yet,  so  it  is 
decreed  by  the  legislators  to  whom  we  pay  ;;^3oo  a  yean  to 
look  after  our  interests,  and  that  of  the  country  in  general. 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  our  legislators  were  unpaid,  and  not 
so  anxious  to  retain  their  seats,  even  by  sacrificing  an  im- 
portant interest,  the  shopkeers  of  Victoria  would  never  have 
had  to  suffer  the  gross  indignity  of  being  harassed  and 
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spied  upon  by  the  police,  whom  they  support  and  maintain. 
One  short  year  has  brought  painful  evidence  of  the  blighting 
influence  of  this  precious  piece  of  legislation.  Shops — pre- 
vioosly  all  occupied,  are  now  empty  by  scores.  Assistants 
are  walking  about  in  scores,  if  not  in  hundreds,  without 
occupation.  In  proof  of  this,  a  shopkeeper  recently  adver- 
tised for  two,  at  30S.  a  week,  of  a  class  to  which  before  this 
law  he  was  able  to  pay  50s.,  and  received  300  applications. 
The  more  the  act  is  enforced,  the  more  repulsive  it  becomes. 
To  ensure  the  repeal  of  a  bad  law  there  is  nothing  like  its 
strict  enforcement"  The  above  is  a  valuable  piece  of  testi- 
mony, the  tenor  of  which  has  not  been  contradicted.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  annoyance,  irritation,  and  monetary  loss 
which  such  a  piece  of  legislation  is  capable  of  producing  on 
a  class ;  and  it  is  evidence  also  of  the  fact  that  the  very  class 
it  was  intended  to  benefit,  has,  instead,  been  seriously 
tnjured.  Indeed,  as  I  have  shown,  the  so-called  "  Liberal " 
press  admitted  that  ^^none  of  the  three  classes  whom  it  was 
intended  to  benefit  was  satisfied," 

The  conclusion  to  which  one  is  forced  concerning  this 
matter  is  that  which  was  arrived  at  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton.  He  said  as  far  back  as  1849,  when 
delivering  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Early  closing," 
**  This  law,  like  other  laws,  will  be  of  advantage  if  it  be  in 
accordance  with  the  ittXmg  produced  already  in  society ;  but 
if  it  be  super-imposed  on  society,  it  must  fail.  Everything  of 
l^islation,  coercive,  and  not  expressive  of  the  mind  and  desire 
of  society,  must  fail,^^ 

Closely  connected  with  this  feature  of  over-legislation,  is 
the  demand  for  a  legal  recognition  of  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  that  recognition  has 
actually  been  obtained,  and,  in  so  many  words,  placed 
upon  the  statute-book  of  the  country.  When  the  matter 
was  being  discussed  at  the  Intercolonial  Trades'  Union 
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Congress  of  1884,  one  delegate,  from  New  South  Wales, 
intelligently  and  courageously  condemned  the  narrow  views 
of  his  co-delegates,  by  observing  that  it  "seemed  to  him  some 
of  the  speakers  wished  to  go  back  to  the  dark  ages,  when, 
at  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew  bell,  everybody  had  to  put  up 
his  shutters  and  go  to  bed."  A  good  deal  was  said,  while 
the  "eight  hours"  principle  had  not  yet  received  legal  recogni- 
tion, about  the  sufficiency  of  that  period  of  work  "  for  any 
man  or  woman,"  as  also  regarding  the  wisdom  of  dividing  the 
day  into  "  eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  labour,  and  eight 
hours'  recreation ,-"  yet,  now  that  the  legalisation  has  taken 
place,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  workmen  are  willing  to 
go  on,  much  as  before,  with  this  slight  difference — that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  eight  hours  they  expect  to  be  paid  over- 
time !  Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  of  disregard  for  the 
principle  upon  which  the  legal  recognition  was  based ;  for 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Australian  trades'  unionists 
said,  at  an  eight  hours  demonstration  banquet  given  in 
Sydney  about  two  years  ago,  that,  now  the  eight  hours 
system  was  so  widely  recognised  and  acknowledged,  it  was 
about  time  they  began  agitating  for  a  division  of  the  day 
vaXQ  four  periods  of  six  haurs^  one  of  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  work. 

The  same  spirit  of  legislative  interference,  which  has 
inspired  this  confessedly  unsuccessful  measure  in  Victoria, 
has  shown  itself  in  the  department  of  commercial  ship- 
ping in  older  communities.  Mr.  Plimsoll,  whose  name 
is  now  known  in  every  English-speaking  country,  chose 
for  the  subject  on  which  he  should  found  his  reputation, 
that  of  shipowning  abuses;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  efforts,  though,  like  those  of  all  enthusiasts, 
extreme  and  injuriously  reactionary,  did  much  good  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
inferior  and  least  seaworthy  portion  of  English  shipping 
property,  by  which  the  lives  of  many  sailors  and  others  were 
jeopardised,  and  in  some  cases  needlessly  lost. 
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Yet  this  same  gentleman  has  done  considerable  harm  by 
leading  to  the  belief  that  matters  were  much  worse  than  was 
really  the  case,  and,  by  so  doing,  exciting  a  demand  for 
legislative  measures  which  have  effected  a  good  deal  of 
injury  to  the  shipping  industry,  as  a  branch  of  the  national 
commerce  of  England. 

In  the  somewhat  heated  desire  for  ensuring  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  those  who  travel  by  sea,  regulations  have  been  made 
regarding  the  number  of  passengers  which  a  ship  shall  carry; 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  each  so  carried  should  occupy; 
the  number  and  measurement  of  boats  provided  for  their 
safety  in  case  of  mishap ;  the  number  and  quality  of  life- 
belts, life-buoys,  fire-buckets,  fire-hose,  and  life-rafts,  with 
which  each  ship  should  be  provided;  the  position  of 
load-line,  down  to  which  and  no  further  than  which,  a  vessel 
should  be  submerged,  and  many  other  provisions  of  a 
similar  kind,  too  numerous  to  mention ;  all  of  which,  though 
in  some  cases  necessary  to  enforce,  have  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  imposed  upon  shipowners  an  amount  of  expense  in 
maintenance,  in  some  cases  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
risks  provided  against  No  one,  it  is  said,  who  has  not  had 
practical  experience  of  the  number  and  detailed  expenditure 
on  the  almost  illimitable  requirements  of  vessels  engaged  in 
trade,  can  form  any  conception  of  the  hampering  effect  which 
such  legislation  has  had  upon  the  commercial  side  of  the 
shipping  industry.  A  leading  London  weekly  journal  lately 
put  the  matter  very  forcibly,  in  the  following  somewhat 
ironical  paragraph.  "  With  regard  to  passenger  ships  and 
the  boats  they  carry,  what  strikes  us  is  this — that  if  we  are 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  legal  obligation  that  the  ship  shall 
carry  boats  enough  to  hold  all  the  passengers  and  crew  (and 
I  suppose,  something  to  eat  and  drink,  for  even  in  boats 
those  things  are  necessary),  it  would  be  simpler,  and  on  the 
whole  safer,  and  infinitely  more  comfortable  to  have  two 
ships.    Then,  if  anything  happened  to  the  full  ship,  the 
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passengers  could  betake  themselves  to  the  empty  one,  if  it 
did  not  happen  to  be  wrecked  first,  or  simultaneously — a 
possibility  which  should  not  be  taken  to  militate  against  my 
suggestion,  for  even  as  things  are  at  present,  a  ship's  boats 
are  often  lost  or  rendered  useless  before  she  herself  comes  to 
grief." 

Within  the  last  few  months,  previous  to  the  date  of  my 
writing,  an  influential  deputation  of  shipowners  waited  up(M) 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to 
certain  regulations  of  that  body  upon  the  subject  of  the 
freeing  ports  of  what  are  known  as  well-decked  vessels. 

The  first  speaker  said  "they  had  been  harassed  from  time 
to  time  with  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  but  the  last  straw 
that  had  broken  their  backs  was  an  order  issued  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  "compelling  certain  additional  qualifica- 
tions in  well-decked  vessels.  The  north-eastern  ports  kA 
England, '^  he  added,  "  were  largely  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
trade ;  and  they  had  to  compete  with  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes,  whose  vessels,  not  being  under  these  restrictions^ 
were  enabled  to  carry  perhaps  lOO  tons  more  cargo; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  lower  wages  of  foreign  sailors, 
handicapped  the  English  ship-owner  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  trade  to  pass  into  the 
foreigner's  hands  altogether** 

This  is  an  admirably  clear  illustration  of  the  class  of 
legislation  which  I  have  before  instanced,  in  which  the 
immediate  eflect  only  is  considered  by  the  legislator,  and 
the  remote  ones  ignored  or  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The 
ignorance  of  the  average  legislator  on  shipping  matters  is 
usually  accompanied  with  an  amount  of  confidence  corre- 
spondingly great.  Regulations  may  be  piled  up,  one  upon 
the  other,  for  all  time,  each  one  seeming  to  benefit  the  public, 
who  gradually  cease  to  look  after  themselves  or  their  own 
safety ;  but  those  who  are  thus  contributing  to  the  creation 
and  enforcement  of  such  regulations  seldom  think  of  the 
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difficulties  and  expenses  they  are  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  ship  owner;  and  only  the  most  far-seeing  will  reflect 
that,  in  time,  that  section  of  the  industry  upon  which  those 
r^ulations  have  legal  force  may  be  borne  down  altogether, 
and  the  trade  driven  into  the  hands  of  other  persons,  whose 
vessels,  by  sailing  under  another  flag,  are  exempted  from 
the  paralysing  and  handicapping  restrictions  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours. 

I  have  before  me  some  astounding  instances  of  legislative 
ignorance  in  matters  of  the  kind. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  fast  and  tolerably  valuable  steam 
vessel  was  lost  upon  the  Australian  coast  during  her  passage 
from  one  colony  to  another.  Unfortunately  a  good  many 
lives  were  lost,  under  very  painful  and  distressing  circum- 
stances. Public  attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  and, 
for  several  days  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  the  usual  demands  for  the  "  most  searching  enquiry.'' 
The  mishap  was  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  by  the  more 
omniscient  section  of  the  public;  and  even  parliament  took 
the  matter  up,  though  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion, 
and  said  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
Those  expressions  of  opinion  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
almost  incredible  ignorance  which  ordinary  legislators  may 
display;  and,  moreover,  they  give  one  a  fiair  idea  of  the 
sort  of  legislation  which  might  be  expected  if  the  desire  for 
some  reform  had  only  been  sufficiently  long-lived. 

One  member,  who  has  filled  the  position  of  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  attributed  the  breaking-up  of  the  vessel,  after 
she  had  struck  on  the  rocks,  to  the  fact  of  her  being  "  old ;" 
and  he  is  reported  as  having  said :  "There  aught  to  be  a  law 
to  prevent  old  ships  fix)m  being  used  for  such  important 
work."  The  author  of  this  safe  generalisation  might  have 
learned,  with  a  little  enquiry,  that  the  vessel  in  question  had, 
as  all  other  such  vessels  are  compelled  to  do,  been  duly 
submitted,  periodically,  to  a  searching  survey,  provided  for  by 
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the  legislature  itself,  and  that  she  possessed  a  certificate  of 
"  sea- worthiness,"  such  as  parliament  itself  required.  A  second 
law-maker,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  vessel  had 
chosen  a  course  too  near  the  coast,  proposed  that  "  a  line 
might  be  drawn  on  the  chart,  within  which  no  vessel  should 
be  allowed  to  go  nearer  to  the  land."  He  gave  as  a  parallel 
case  the  fact  that  "the  steamships  of  the  Cunard  line 
followed  regular  tracks  to  and  from  America,"  and,  in  the 
same  easy-going  way,  advocated  that  ^^more  stringent 
regulations  were  required  to  ensure  greater  safety." 

The  idea  of  a  "  line  on  the  chart,"  or  a  "  line  round  the 
coast,"  was  indulged  in  by  other  equally  original  advocates. 
A  third  member  of  the  legislature  was  of  opinion  that  "it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fix  a  simple  contrivance  on  all 
lighthouses,  by  which  a  route,  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
shore,  should  be  defined.  The  legislature  could  then  provide 
that  any  captains  or  any  owners  who  permitted  their  vessels 
to  be  taken  within  such  a  limit  should  be  liable  to  severe 
punishment:'  "  They  could,"  added  a  fourth,  "  be  reported 
by  the  lighthouse-keepers:^ 

The  member  who  advocated  the  ^^old  ship"  theory 
expressed  the  novel  opinion  that  the  vessels  were  driven  at 
the  present  dangerously  fast  rate  in  order  to  save  coal ;  and 
he  advocated  parliament  laying  down  a  minimum  time  in 
which  the  passage  should  be  done,  so  that  if  any  vessel 
travelled  faster  than  allowed  by  act  of  parliament^  she  should 
be  compelled  te  postpone  her  entrance  to  the  harbour  c^ 
destination. 

The  first  thought  which  must  occur  to  anyone,  on  reading 
these  expressions  of  opinion,  is  that  a  community,  in  tbe 
government  of  which  such  men  take  part,  must  indeed  t>e  in 
danger  of  being  legislated  out  of  existence.  I  have  already 
mentioned  a  minister  of  the  crown  who  boasted  to  lus 
constituents  of  having  added  so  many  inches  to  the  statutes 
of  the  country.    These  gentlemen  would  measure  statutes 
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by  thcyardf  and  in  a  short  time  fill  a  library.  It  woukt 
certainly  be  necessary  in  a  community,  for  which  so  much 
was  done,  that  the  old  maxim  that  "  ignorance  of  the  law  is 
no  excuse "  should  undei^go  some  relaxation ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  citizens  to  do  aught  else  but 
study  the  latest  additions  to  the  statute  law. 

It  would  be  almost  useless  to  suggest  to  these  gentlemen 
that,  probably,  when  they  had  spent  some  years  in  attempting 
to  prevent  ship?rrecks,  they  would  make  the  melancholy 
discovery  that  the  rules  and  r^^lations,  the  surveys,  and 
the  lines  round  the  coast — as  also  the  "  simple  apparatus  " 
on  the  lighthouses — had  increased  instead  of  diminished  the 
number  of  losses. 

Mark,  in  suppcnrt  of  this  suggestion^  the  result  of  all  the 
attempts  at  preventing  shipwrecks  in  Great  Britain — 
attempts,  too,  by  men  possessing  a  somewhat  larger  amount 
of  brain-power  than  those  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  In 
a  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  November,  1883,  it  is  said 
that  since  "the  Shipwreck  Committee  of  1836,  scarcely  a 
session  has  passed  without  some  Act  being  passed,  or  some 
step  being  taken  by  the  legislature  or  the  government,  with 
this  object"  (prevention  of  shipwreck);  and  that  "the 
multiplicity  of  statutes,  which  were  all  consolidated  into  one 
Act  in  1854,  has  again  become  a  scandal  and  a  reproach :" 
each  measure  being  passed  because  previous  ones  had 
foiled.  Here  follows  the  melancholy  but  instructive  admis- 
sion that  "the  loss  of  life  and  of  ships  has  been  greater 
since  1876  than  it  ever  was  before'*  The  cost  of  administra- 
tion, meanwhile,  had  risen  from  ^17,000  to ^7 3,000  a  year.* 
If  the  colonial  legislators,  whom  I  have  quoted,  could  have 
their  way,  and  get  their  pet  schemes  enacted  in  a  short  and 
easy  manner,  it  would  probably  be  open  to  s^ply  to  them,  a 
few  years  hence,  the  words  which  £dmund  Burke  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  his  day : — "  Even  where 

» •*  Man  versus  The  State,"  p  59. 
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they  had  no  ill  intentions,  trade  and  manufocture  suffered 
infinitely  from  their  injudicwus  tamperingsJ*  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  state  has  *' maternal"  duties  towards  its 
citizens,  thus  explains  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"They  are,"  he  says,  "charged  to  watch  over  the  comfort 
and  security  of  our  seamen  and  the  safety  of  our  ships." 
This,  indeed,  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  fdse  theory  whidi 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  spurious  Liberal  legislation 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  However  unsophistical 
and  simple-minded  the  typical  sailor  may  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Dibdin,  he  is  now  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself:  at  least  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  citizens  for 
whom  state  sympathy  has  not  yet  been  excited.  "  Yet,"  as 
Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  has  said,  "  he  is  treated  by  the  law,  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  child."  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  his 
comforts  attended  to  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  which 
means  that  already  cumbersome  body  would  be  able  to  pay 
less  attention  to  its  more  legitimate  and  more  necessary 
functions.  It  is  this  craving  for  distributing  comforts^ 
through  the  state,  which  is  threatening  to  handicap  and 
paralyse  English  commerce  in  every  branch.  The  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was  lately  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  existing  depression  of  trade  and  industry 
in  Great  Britain,  contains  the  following  confirmation  of  my 
contention.  "Our  shipowners  have  an  additional  ground 
of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  foreign  vessels,  loading  in  our 
ports,  are  not  subjected  to  the  load-line,  and  other  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  being  enforced  on 
British  ships,  impose  additionat  expense  and  trouble  upon 
their  owners.  Owners  of  foreign  ships  thus  .... 
enjoy  in  our  ports,  a  latitude  in  regard  to  loading,  and  an 
exemption  from  other  troublesome  r^ulatums  which  give  them 
an  unfair  culvantage  in  competition."  This  is  a  point  of 
view  which  the  average  l^islator  would  probably  consider 
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and  characterise  as  "  far-fetched  **  or  "  theoretical."  Within 
the  last  few  months,  numerous  other  instances  have  occurred 
(in  connection  with  this  mdustry)  of  the  same  injurious 
practice  of  endeavouring  to  secure,  by  legislation,  that 
which  should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  economic  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  all  here ;  but  I  venture  to  set  forth  a  confession  which 
was,  not  long  since,  uttered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  in 
connection  with  this  particular  subject  of  shipping  legisla- 
tion. "  I  am  sorry,**  he  said  to  a  deputation  which  vraited 
upon  him,  ''that  I  must  tell  you  that  intefference  has  rwi 
produced  the  result  it  was  Mended  to  produce,  in  the  security 
of  the  lives  for  which  we  are  in  some  degree  responsible.'* 
He  then  admits  that  the  loss  of  life  at  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  net-work  of  regulations  which  parliament  has  woven 
round  the  shipfnng  industry,  "  is  an  increasing  quantity." 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  too,  learned  at  Quebec,  to  which 
port  English  ships  had  been  accustomed  to  be  sent  for 
timber,  that  the  trade  was  being  done  between  that  port 
and  England  by  Swedish  ships,  the  reason  being  (he  says) 
that  ''the  restrictions  upon  the  working  of  English  ships 
were  such  that  they  could  no  longer  compete  with  the 
Swedes:' 

The  subject  of  licensing  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  one  upon  which  there  has  been  the  most 
profound  misconception  regarding  the  principles  of  true 
Liberalism.  Legislators  seem  to  have  known  no  limit  to  the 
functions  of  a  state,  or  to  the  right  to  interfere  with  individual 
liberty,  when  dealing  with  this  apparently  absorbmg  theme. 
When  an  attempt  was  lately  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Bbhop  of  Durham,  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  entitled 
"The  Durham  Sunday  Closing  Bill,"  Lord  Salisbury 
characterised  the  measure  as  an  enactment  which  provided 
"that  on  Sunday  in  every  week,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
population  in  the  country  shall  abstain  from  one  of  their 
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accustomed  articles  of  diet,  because  a  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation say  that  the  temptation  to  consume  too  much  of  that 
article  of  diet  is  too  strong  for  them.**  As  the  J^mes  said, 
in  criticism  of  the  measure,  "  His  [Lord  Salisbury's]  oppo- 
sition was  not  directed  against  the  advocates  of  temperance, 
for  whom  and  for  whose  work  he  expressed  unbounded 
admiration.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  directed  against  those 
who  came  to  parliament  to  ask  for  the  secular  arm  to  effect 
that  which  they  had  not  done." 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  within  the  last  two  years,  an 
attempt  was  made,  under  this  head  of  "  licensing,"  to  still 
further  curtail  the  already  limited  chances  which  women 
possess  of  obtaining  employment,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  into  a  bill,  then  before  parliament,  intended  to 
absolutely  prevent  them  from  working  behind  a  bar.  If  ever 
there  was  an  unjustifiable  and  cowardly  attempt  at  undue 
state  interference  with  the  liberty  of  citizens,  this  was  one. 
To  make  women  as  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  men, 
while  denying  them  all  right  to  take  part  in  the  making  of 
such  laws,  is  surely  inequitable  enough ;  but  to  say  that 
women,  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living,  shall  not  get  it 
by  following  a  possibly  honest  and  honourable  occupation,  is 
surely  a  piece  of  the  most  glaring  despotism.  Where  could 
parliament  find  a  justification  for  such  a  measure,  either 
among  the  principles  of  legislation,  or  on  grounds  of  the 
barest  justice  to  our  fellow-beings  ?  What  sort  of  reception, 
let  me  ask,  would  have  been  accorded  to  such  a  provision, 
if,  instead  of  proposing  to  deal  with  one  of  the  occupations 
of  women^  it  had  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  certain  work 
being  performed  by  any  particular  class  of  menf  Could 
such  a  proposal  ever  be  reconciled  with  the  liberal  principle 
of  "equal  opportunities"?  Women  are  even  now  debarred 
from  entering  many  channels  of  employment,  in  which  they 
could  take  part  with  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  success  than 
is   achieved  by  men.      To   have  passed  such  a  measure 
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would  have  simply  rendered  their  already  "  unequal  oppor- 
tunities "  still  nufre  unequal. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  has  said,  "  a  clear  and  equal  course,  and 
victory  to  the  wisest  and  the  best'*  Will  anyone  venture  to 
say  that  a  proposal  to  disqualify  women  from  performing 
work  behind  a  bar  was  not  a  most  flagrant  step  towards 
r^idering  the  "  course,"  over  which  a  woman's  as  well  as  a 
man's  life  must  be  run,  more  unequal  than  ever.  If,  as 
Mr.  Broadhurst  says,"Libemlism  seeks  to  remove  obstacles 
of  human  origin  which  prevent  all  having  equal  opportuni- 
ties," then  this  proposal  was  not  only  lacking  in  a  negative 
sense,  but  conceived  in  the  very  contrary  direction.  Such 
a  measure  would  be  a  most  distinct  "  obstacle  "  to  prevent 
women  enjoying  ''equal  oppcnrtunities "  with  men;  and, 
instead  of  being  removed  it  would  be  erected  in  the  very 
fi&ce  of  Liberal  principles.  It  has  been  well  said,  regard- 
ing legislation  of  the  licensing  class,  that  it  "  rests  on  the 
assumption,  again  and  again  disproved,  that  m<M^l  effects 
can  be  eradicated,  or  even  partially  amended  by  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  upon  the  want  of  recognition,  or  ignorance 
of  the  &ct,  that,  wherever  the  state  attempts  this  task,  it 
either  directly  increases  the  evily  or  forces  it  to  reappear  in 
another  spot  in  a  new  form."  The  following  are  some 
significant  facts  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-closing 
movement.  In  March,  1884,  four  Irish  judges  made  the 
following  statements  to  grand  juries  at  the  Irish  assizes,  in 
districts  where  the  Sunday-closing  movement  had  been 
tried:— 

"At  Ennis,  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  said  the  cases  of 
intemperance  in  county  Clare  had  risen  from  960  to  15 11. 
At  Nenagh,  Baron  Dowse  said  drunkennessi  had  increased 
in  the  north  riding  of  Tipperary  from  512  to  1037  cases,  a 
little  over  100  per  cent.  At  Limerick,  Judge  O'Brien  said 
that  intemperance  had  doubled  in  that  county.  At  Cavan, 
Judge  Harrison  informed  the  grand  jury  that  drunkenness 
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had  trebled  in  that  county.  In  all  these  counties  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  is  in  force."*  It  has  been  shown,  by  the  same 
authority,  that  in  the  town  of  Cardiff,  since  the  Welsh 
Sunday  Closing  Act  has  been  in  operation,  drunkenness  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent;  and  that  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Forbes-Mackenzie  Sunday  Closing  Act  has  long  been  in 
force,  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  on  Sunday  have  been 
steadily  increasing  from  1886  in  1879,  ^^  ^53^  ^^  1882.  It 
is  also  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  the  police  in  Glasgow, 
and  other  large  centres  of  Scotland,  that,  "  notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions,  the  law  has,  throughout,  been  persistently 
defied  by  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  unlicensed  drinking- 
rooms,  called  'shebeens' — secret,  and  therefore  badly  con- 
ducted places,  with  no  character,  nor  stock-in-trade,  but  a 
few  barrels  of  liquor  to  lose." 

The  principle  of  "local  option,"  as  it  is  called,  which 
enables  a  certain  majority,  in  any  district,  to  prevent  the 
minority  from  having  established,  or  indeed  continuing  in 
existence,  in  their  midst,  a  place  where  wines  or  spirits  can 
be  purchased,  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  spurious 
Liberalism.  The  majority,  it  may  be  assumed,  do  not  want 
such  an  establishment,  and  no  one  would  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  compel  them  to  frequent  it ;  but  an  attempt 
to  so  compel  them  against  their  wish  would  be  quite  as 
justifiable  as  the  counter  attempt  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  so  doing.  If  the  establishment  of  any  such  place  in 
any  district  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbours,  there  is, 
in  existence,  already,  the  proper  l^al  machinery  for  abating 
it;  and  no  one  could,  in  such  a  case,  raise  an  objection  to 
the  necessary  steps  being  taken  to  punish  the  offender ;  but 
for  a  majority  to  claim  the  right  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
minority  for  an  act  which,  in  no  way,  involves  an  inter- 
ference with  that  majorit/s  liberty,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
despotism  of  the  majority,  and  contrary  to  all  the  traditions 

•=* '  SoclalUm  at  Si.  Stephen's  in  1883." 
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of  the  Liberal  party  under  whose  banner  it  is  so  frequently 
but  improperly  classified. 

This  question  of  Sunday  closing  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Sunday  observance.    The  spirit  of  despotism,  which 
would  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old  laws  under  this  head,  is  by 
no  means  so  absent  from  our  own  time  as  many  people 
think.      There  is  an  old  act  in  the  Statute-book,  by  which 
citizens  could  be  prosecuted,  and  fined  5s.,  for  not  attending 
church  on  Sunday.     If  only  there  were  some  hope  of  secur- 
ing a  majority,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  an  attempt 
would  be  made  by  the  more  "pious"  portion  of  English- 
speaking  communities  to  resuscitate  and  refurbish  its  rusty 
provisions.   Only  as  lately  as  September,  1885,  a  delegate  at  a 
Trades'  Union  Congress,  held  at  Southport,  England,  moved : 
"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  all  kinds  of  labour 
shall  be  suspended  on  Sunday ;  no  train  shall  be  permitted 
to  run ;    no  cabs,  trams,  or  breaks  shall  ply  or  run  for  hire ; 
no  horses  or  private  carriages  shall  be  permitted  to  be  used; 
no  blast  furnace  shall  be  permitted  to  work;  no  mechanics 
do    any  repairs;   nor    shall    any  telegrams  or  letters   be 
delivered,  or  any  work  be  done  in  any  printing  office ;  nor 
any  public  or  refreshment  house  be  permitted  to  be  opened  ; 
nor  shall  any  park,  museum,  art  gallery,  or  reading-room  be 
opened,  or  any  policeman  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  on  the 
Sonday."     This  may  seem,  to  some,  too  extreme  to  be 
seriously  regarded,  and  so  it  was  fortunately  viewed  by  the 
Congress  at  which  it  was  moved  ;   but  it  has  been  proved 
i>efore  in  modem  history,  that  a  very  short   time  needs 
to      elapse    before  what  has   previously  been    laughed    at 
tnsty  be  subsequently  adopted  in  all  seriousness.     Given  a 
jnaLjority,  and  its  virtue  being  admitted,  then  we  may  have 
^jxy  absurdity  forced  upon  us  at  any  moment. 

The  subject  of  poor-law  legislation  would  require  a  trea- 
Xisc^  i"  itself,  to  enable  one  to  comprehensively  deal  with  it 
^j^    its  dangerous  surroundings.     I  shall  find  occasion,  in 
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the  next  chapter,  to  discuss  fully  the  principles  which  are 
involved  in  its  enactment  I  shall  show  that,  in  the  first 
place,  even  supposing  it  had  succeeded  in  its  objects — ^riz., 
to  alleviate  suffering  arising  from  poverty,  without  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  idleness  and  offering  a  premium  for  impro- 
vidence— it  involves  the  transgression  of  one  of  the  first 
functions  of  government,  in  taking  the  property  of  citizens 
for  other  purposes  than  that  of  maintaining  the  security  of 
their  person  and  property ;  and  I  shall  show,  also,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners themselves,  they  have  aggravated  rather  than 
prevented,  the  evils  at  which  they  were  aimed.  I  shall  then 
indicate  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  circumstances  only, 
it  can  be  wisely  continued. 

One  of  the  most  startling  instances  of  what  I  have 
termed  "spurious  Liberalism"  is  that  which  was  lately 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  disciple, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  now  known  as  the  "  three  acres  " 
or  *' agricultural  allotments"  bill.  I  purpose  dealing 
with  this  proposal  at  some  length,  as  well  as  the  various 
criticisms  which  have  been  passed  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  English  l^islation,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  attracted  more  attention,  and  given  rise  to 
more  careful  analysis  of  political  principles,  than  any  other 
movement  of  this  generarion. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  during  the 
November  (1885)  general  election  in  England,  and  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  sort  of  political  "  bunch  of  carrots  " 
for  the  two  million  "agricultural"  labourers  who  had  recently 
been  admitted  to  the  franchise. 

The  proposal  really  took  the  form  of  a  promise  that,  if 
the  Liberal  party  should  again  come  into  power,  an  act  of 
parliament  would  be  passed,  by  which  municipal  councils, 
or  other  local  bodies,  should  be  empowered  to  take  the  land 
belonging  to  other  people,  nolefts  voUns^  and  at  a  price  not 
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acquiesced  in  by  the  seller  (as  is  usual  in  ordinary  sales), 
but  to  be  determined  by  such  local  body.  A  further  feature 
of  the  scheme  was  that  such  land,  when  acquired  by  the 
local  body,  should  be  sold  or  leased  in  small  allotments,  on 
the  "time  payment"  system,  to  agricultural  labourers. 
When  this  political  bribe  was  made  for  the  first  time,  and, 
by  a  man  who  had  already  occupied  an  influential  position 
in  an  English  Cabinet,  it  naturally  caused  some  uneasiness 
among  thoughtful  people.  Every  student  of  sociology  is 
fiuniliar  with  the  growing  symptoms  of  Socialism  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  distinctly  observable  in 
several  continental  countries ;  and  a  proposal  of  the  kind 
I  mention,  coming  from  so  influential  a  quarter,  was  natur- 
ally calculated  to  shake  the  feelings  of  security  among  all 
who  happened  to  be  possessed  of  property  of  the  class  at 
which  such  a  proposal  was  aimed.  Mr.  Chamberhun  being 
at  the  time  recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  Radical  party  in 
Great  Britain,  numbers  of  his  followers  were  ready  to  take 
op  any  cry  which  he  might  start ;  but  there  were  others 
among  the  Liberal  party — Liberals  of  the  genuine  type — 
who  at  once  repudiated  the  proposals,  and  gave  clear  reasons 
for  so  doing,  with  which  I  shall  presently  deal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  drawing  up  the  programme  of 
the  Liberal  party  previous  to  the  election,  completely  ignored 
the  proposal,  and  confined  himself  to  four  other  points 
with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Lord  Hartington, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Forster,  and  other 
sound  Liberals  followed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  course,  so  far  as 
this  scheme  was  concerned ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  allotments  proposal 
seriously  injured  the  Liberal  cause,  by  shaking  the  confidence 
of  the  propertied  classes  belonging  to  that  party,  and  causing 
a  large  section  of  them  to  turn  to  the  Conservative  side  of 
politics  as  a  sort  of  political  brake  upon  the  impending 
excesses  of  the  Radical  section. 
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Some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  proposal  was  first 
made ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  very  keen  criticism  which  was 
passed  upon  it  by  a  certain  section  of  the  press,  and  by 
many  leading  Liberal  and  Conservative  statesmen,  the 
authors  of  the  scheme  have,  as  I  shall  show,  considerably 
modified  their  original  proposals.  There  is,  however,  one 
principle  involved  in  the  scheme,  which  has  never  been 
altered  or  modified ;  and,  as  that  is  the  particular  one  upon 
which  my  present  objections  ttirn,  I  need  not  spend  time 
over  other  details.  The  scheme  itself  is  set  out  at  length 
in  the  small  volume  entitled  the  "  Radical  Programme,"  to 
which  I  have  before  referred,  and  to  which  a  preface  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  I  shall  quote 
from  that  volume  just  so  far  as  to  guarantee  having  fiairly 
represented  the  principle  with  which  I  desire  to  deal,  as 
illustrating  what  I  have  termed  ''spurious  IJberalism." 

After  setting  forth  the  scheme  at  length,  in  its  modified 
form,  the  writer  of  the  work  in  question  says :  ''Land  should 
be  acquired  where  necessary,  by  the  authorities,  by  compul- 
sory purchase^  2Li  ^  fair  market  value."  And  again:  "Any 
scheme  of  this  sort  should  be  compulsory, ^^  One  contention 
with  regard  to  this  feature — the  cardinal  feature  in  fact — of 
the  proposal,  is  that  it  involves  a  return  to  those  principles 
of  class  legislation  which  it  has  been  the  aim  and  the 
province  of  true  Liberalism  in  the  past,  to  prevent,  and, 
where  existing,  to  put  an  end  to.  To  compel  one  citizen  to 
sell  to  another  citizen  property  which  he  has  legally  acquired, 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  commit  a  national  breach  of  £EUth  ; 
since  the  state  of  the  law  practically  constituted  a  guarantee 
that  every  form  of  wealth  obtained  in  conformity  with  its 
provisions  should  be  protected  and  secured  to  the  rightful 
possessor,  and  at  all  times  peacefully  enjoyed  by  him.  The 
point  upon  which  this  proposal  must  be  excluded  from  the 
category  of  true  Liberalism,  and  classed,  instead,  with 
"  Toryism  "  of  the  democratic  order,  is  this-  -that  it  is  an 
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tt^ngemeni  of  liberty  for  the  Ifenefit  of  a  class.  The 
practice  of  resuming  land  n^m  voUns^  for  public  purposes, 
is,  we  are  aware,  now  generally  recognised,  and  acted  upon 
in  almost  all  English-speaking  communities,  and  especially 
in  certain  British  colonies,  where  parliament  takes  upon 
itself  a  much  greater  amount  and  variety  of  work  than  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government  justify — more  particularly 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  system  of  railways 
throughout  the  country,  which  involve  the  frequent  acquisi- 
tion of  so  much  land. 

The  difference  between  it  and  the  allotments  proposal  is 
quite  clear,  and  most  important  to  be  observed.  In  the 
one  case — that  of  resuming  land  for  government  railways  or 
other  public  purposes,  the  act  of  compulsory  purchase  is 
directly  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  since  the 
reason  for  the  departure  from  the  ordinary  security  guaran- 
teed to  property,  is  put  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  for 
"  public  purposes,"  that  is  to  say,  for  purposes  which  are 
calculated  to  directly  benefit  the  whole  community.  In  the 
other  case,  however,  the  bene/it  sought  to  be  conferred  is  of 
a  ** class"  character,  and  can  in  no  way  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  public  policy. 

It  is  practically  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  at  the  expense  of  entrenching  upon  one  of 
the  most  valued  traditions  of  the  English  people,  viz.,  the 
respect,  and  security  for  all  kinds  of  legally  acquired 
property.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  if  this  is  said  to  be 
conceived  indirectly  in  the  public  interest,  the  necessity  for 
such  a  proposal  should,  after  being  overlooked  for  so  many 
years,  be  observed  and  provided  for,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  particular  class,  in  whose  interests  it  is  conceived, 
should  have  acquired  political  power  to  the  extent  of  two 
million  votes.  This  would  surely  be  an  unique  coincidence  ! 
The  truth  is  that,  if  Mr.  Broadhurst's  definition  of 
Liberalism  be  a  correct  one,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal 
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must  be  distinctly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  policy ; 
for  the  acquirement  of  property,  whether  of  a  real  or 
personal  character,  is  as  open  to  one  man  as  to  another — to 
the  peasant  as  well  as  to  the  nobleman ;  and  to  clamour  (or 
the  property  itself,  in  addition  to  the  freedom  to  acquire  it 
by  legal  means,  is  to  ask,  not  merely  for  ''equal  oppor- 
tunities," but  for  ''equal  possessions,"  or  for  an  approxi- 
mation to  that  condition  of  things — in  short,  it  is  to  cry  for 
a  system  of  Communism  in  a  modified  form. 

As  Mr.  Cowen  has  well  said,  "  Equality  of  social  condition 
is  a  speculative  chimera  that  never  can  be  realised." 

Men  are  not  and  cannot  be  equal ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cowen 
again  says,  "  if  they  were  so  to-day,  they  would  not  be  so 
to-morrow."  Nor,  as  Mr.  Broadhurst's  definition  says,  is 
Liberalism  concerned  to  attempt  to  make  them  so.  This 
proposal,  however,  does  seek  to  take  a  step  in  that  direction, 
by  taking  from  one  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise  part 
with,  to  give  to  another  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  obtain. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  about  a  "  fair  price  "  will  not 
improve  the  aspect  of  the  matter.  If  the  price  is  less  than 
the  owner  values  his  property  at,  or  is  willing  to  part  with  it 
for,  it  is  not  a  fair  price  but  an  unfair  price.  If  one 
man  has  property  which  he  does  not  wish  to  part  with ;  to 
take  it  from  him  at  a  less  price  than  he  is  wilUng  to  sell  it 
for  is  practically  to  rob  him  of  the  difference  between  the 
so-called  "  fair "  price,  and  that  which  he  places  upon  it 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  "  class  "  legislation  of  the  worst  kind — 
a  return  to  Toryism  of  the  most  pronounced  character, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  instead  of  as 
in  days  gone  by,  in  the  interests  of  the  landowner.  If  the 
one  is  wrong  and  inequitable,  so  is  the  other. 

Let  me  now  set  forth  the  most  valuable  and  most 
influential  of  the  criticisms  which  were  passed  upon  this 
scheme  in  England,  and  further  illustrate  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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cffoneous  notions  of  Liberalism,  as  displayed  in  his  answers 
lo  those  criticisms. 

In  September  (1885)  The  TJmes^  speaking  of  the  new 
RjKlical  programme  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
said ;  '*  A  leading  feature  in  it  is  the  now  familiar  scheme 
for  ^labling  local  authorities  to  buy  land,  in  order  to  create 
peasant  proprietors,  and  give  allotments  to  labourers.  This 
he  thinks  at  once  so  moderate,  so  just,  so  experimental,  and 
so  conformable  to  precedent,  that  he  cannot  conceive  how 
any  Liberal  can  object  to  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
vast  in  its  scope,  and  so  effectual  in  giving  prosperity  to  the 
poor,  that  he  relies  upon  it  to  give  the  needed  impetus  to 
the  Liberal  movement  We  are  further  told  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  new  electorate  must  be  to  abolish  poverty,  to  level 
up,  to  destroy,  by  direct  legislation,  all  the  differences 
created  among  men  by  centuries  of  free  play  for  individual 
qualities.  In  Mr.  Chamberlain's  vi^,  the  laws  of  political 
economy  are  not  the  expression  of  observed  fact,  and 
unvarying  causation,  but  arbitrary  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  invented  by  rich  men  and  their  selfish 
satellites  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  He  is  going  to 
abolish  them.  He  is  going  to  destroy  the  checks  upon 
laziness  and  incompetency,  without  discouraging  industry. 
He  is  going  to  destroy  the  security  of  property,  without 
affecting  its  accumulation  and  investment.  He  is  going  to 
enrich  the  poor  without -impoverishing  the  rich,  to  throw  a 
whole  set  of  new  and  expensive  expenditures  upon  the 
national  purse  without  affecting  the  national  well-being,  and, 
in  foct,  to  obtain,  in  defiance  of  Liberals,  Tories,  and  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  that  the  three-hooped  pot  should  have  ten 
hoops,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  small  beer.  It  is  perhaps 
idle  to  expect  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  understand  that  men, 
not  less  benevolent  than  himself,  have  brooded  over  the 
painful  riddle  of  the  earth  for  ages,  before  he  saw  in  it  a 
means  of   exciting  enthusiasm   for  his  return  to  power. 
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Probalbly  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  get  him  to  undostand 
that  if  they  have  not  rushed  at  his  empirical  remedies,  it  is 
because  they  know  their  absolute  worthlessness.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  sobriety,  ydikh  has  brought  En^tsfamen 
through  so  much,  will  be  found  to  be  the  heritage  of  the 
new  electors  as  well  as  the  old;  and  that  we  may  be  spared 
experiments  which  will  hurt  us  all,  but  none  so  much  as  the 
poor,  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  counters  of 
his  game." 

The    same   journal,   again   referring  to   other    equally 
impracticable  promises  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
numerous  election  addresses,  speaks  of  him  and  others,  as 
"theorists,"  who  appear  utterly  '* unconscious  that  such 
things  as  invariable  sequences  of  cause  and  effect  exist  in 
the  sphere  of  economics,  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
summary  suppression,  by  act  of  parliamenti  of  climate,  history, 
the  market,  and  human  nature."    Again,  on  October  i^ 
(1S85),  the  same  journal  says  in  one  of  its  leaders:  "If 
every  political  question  were  as  simple  as  Mr.  ChambeiiaiD 
makes  it  out  to  be;  if  for  every  social  evil  there  were  a 
remedy,  cut  and  dried,  which  needed  only  to  be  proposed 
and  adopted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  blessed  cteinge,  his 
impatient  dogmatism,  supposing  him  to  be  always  in  the 
right,  would  be  a  potent  instrument  of  reform.     But  pQlitics 
and  society  art  full  of  complications^  and  the  statesman  who 
does  not  recognise  this  ;  who  is  eager  to  try  experiments  in 
every  direction,  and  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  obligadoiis 
of  patience,  caution,  and  reserve,  will  find  that  a  large  part 
of  the  nation,   the  soundest,  and  still  perhaps  the  most 
influential   part,  will  be  slow  to  give  him  their  implicit 
confidence." 

Mr.  John  Bright  (one  of  England's  greatest  LiberabX 
speaking  at  Taunton  on  October  12  (1885),  and  referring 
to  the  same  subject  of  land  legislation,  said  :  "  There  is  a 
danger  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you.     There  is  a  danger 
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of  people  coming  to  the  idea  that  they  can  pull  or  drive  the 
government  along ;  that  a  government  can  do  anything  that 
is  wanted ;  that  in  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of 
parliament,  with  a  certain  number  of  clauses,  to  make  any- 
one well  off.     There  is  no  more  serious  mistake  than  that" 

Lord  Hartington  (another  great  Liberal  statesman),  speak" 
ing  at  Rawtenstall,  on  the  loth  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
evidendy  referring,  though  not  directly,  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposal,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  sound  Libaal 
opinions  :  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt  that  a  parliament 
largely  elected  by  the  labouring  classes  will  find  a  good  deal 
to  revise  in  legislation,  which  had  been  passed  by  former 
parliaments,  in  which  the  labouring  classes,  were  hardly 
represented  at  all.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  the 
working-men  of  this  country  that  I  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion, which  any  pariiament  can  effect,  will  suddenly  and 
immediately  improve  their  condition,  except  by  enabling 
them,  by  i/ieir  own  efforts^  to  improve  it  themselves.  .What 
kt  it,  after  all,  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country" 
(England)  "stand  most  in  need  of?  They  stand  in  need  of 
good  wages,  cheap  food,  continuous  employment,  and  cheap 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Well,  I  believe  that  bad 
laws,  bad  legislation  can  do  much  to  prevent  them  having 
these  thills;  but  I  do  not  believe  any  legislation  can 
certainly  secure  them ;  and  they  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
state  of  general  prosperity  and  general  activity  in  trade.  I 
bdieve,  also,  that  legislation  in  favour  of  any  particular  class 
is  likely  to  prevent  the  general  prosperity  ;  and  I  believe  that 
legislation^  which  is  directly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  oftke  labouring  classes^  can  only  be  detrimental  to  other 
classes^  and  will  be  as  likely,  to  injure  that  prosperity  as  class 
legislation  of  any  other  kind,  I  desire,  therefore,  not  to 
attract  so  much  the  attention  of  the  labouring  classes,  by 
promises  of  legislation  intended  for  their  exclttsive  benefit^  as 
to  ask  them  to  join  with  us,  and  with  all  the  other  classes  of 
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the  country,  in  bringing  about  that  general  state  of  prosperity, 
which  aloncy  in  my  opinion,  can  improve  their  own  condition.*' 

Views  very  similar  to  these  were  expressed  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations;"  and  although  these  views  do  not  in 
any  way  criticise  the  particular  proposal  under  consideration, 
they  nevertheless  lay  down  general  principles  v^ich  throw 
light  upon  it,  and  upon  theories  of  a  similar  character. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  said,  speaking  of  this  popular  &llacy 
as  to  benefits  derivable  from  acts  of  parliament :  "  With 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  working  classes,  I  think  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  those,  who  have  been  so  long 
under  the  power  of  those  who  were  commonly  called  their 
betters,  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  wages ;  but  I  think  it 
is  a  primary  duty  to  make  this  allowance,  because  they, 
above  all  others,  suffer  from  their  own  want  of  knowledge. 
I  have  observed  this  distinction  between  the  working  classes 
and  other  classes— that  whereas  the  sins  of  the  other  classes 
were  almost  enth-ely  in  the  interests  of  their  class,  and 
against  the  rest  of  the  entire  community,  the  ^s  of  ti^ 
working  classes,  many  and  great  as  they  are,  are  almost 
entirely  against  themselves** 

These  words,  though  uttered  many  years  ago,  and,  there- 
fore, as  I  have  said,  not  directly  applicable  as  a  criticism  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal,  nevertheless  express  die  principle 
by  which  it  may  be  criticised.  Mr.  Goschen,  however,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  aUe  and  thoughtful  of  modem  Liberal 
statesmen,  has  ventured,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  express  himself  most  openly  regarding  this 
proposal  "  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  says,  "  why  it  is  a 
sign  of  strength  to  rely  upon  a  corporate  body  to  do  certain 
duties^  rather  than  to  rely  upon  the  individual  himself  t  I 
should  like  to  know,"  he  continues,  "  what  there  is  in  this 
system  which  so  entitles  it  to  the  credit  of  being  "advanced." 
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I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  a  recommendation  in  its  favour, 
but  these  new  views  have  the  advantage  that  they  lend 
themselves  very  considerably  to  the  approbation  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  municipal  socialism,  which  has,  now,  both 
advocates  in  this  room,  and  a  great  body  of  adherents  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  has  the  approbation  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  Iron  Chancellor  likes  these  ways  well  He 
likes  r^;ulation.  He  likes  that  regulation  of  labour,  and  of 
so  many  interests  in  individual  life,  which  are  involved  in  all 
these  schemes  of  socialism — whether  municipal  socialism, 
idiether  state  socialism,  or  socialism  of  any  kind.  But  the 
National  Liberals  of  Germany,  the  Great  Liberal  party  in 
Germany,  were  opposed  to  this  socialism,  as  striking  at  ttu 
freedom  of  the  working  classes  of  the  country r 

'*  It  is  supposed,"  he  goes  on,  "that  it  is  an  advanced  vieWy 
if  you  are  not  sound  about  the  rights  of  proper ty^  but  it  is 
very  unsound  if  you  are.  But  that  view  is  not  common  to 
the  whole  of  what  one  may  call  democratic  communities. 
There  are  many  democratic  countries,  where  it  is  considered 
that  the  sanctity  of  proprietary  rights  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  foundation  of  society  ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing 
indeed  liy  in  this  country,  at  this  day,  we  should  have  to  go 
to  the  United  States  for  precedents  as  regards  the  protection 
of  property.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  extraordinary  guarantees  against  any 
transfer  of  property  by  an  executive  power,  from  one 
individual  to  another." 

The  same  authority,  speaking  on  a  subse(iuent  occasion, 
said :  "It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  this  system  of  allot- 
ments, you  might  so  raise  the  whole  status  of  the  working 
classes  as  effectually  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  pauperism. 
I  wish  it  were  so.  ...  I  know,"  he  continued^  "  of 
no  system  of  the  division  of  land,  or  different  distribution 
of  land,  to  check  a  state  of  things  like  that,  except  by  doing 
all  you  can  to  raise  the  self-esteem  of  the  population,  and 
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that  feeling  of  charity,  and  feeling  of  independence :  that 
family  feeling,  which  would  make  men  and  women  torn 
rather  to  their  kith  and  kin,  dian  to  any  municipal 
incorporation." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  quite  apart  f|om  the  thoughtAil 
Conservative  utterances  by  which  this  Utopian  scheme  has 
been  condemned,  the  greatest  of  English  newspapers,  and 
three  of  the  greatest  among  ^glish  Liberal  statesmen  have 
characterised  it  as  impracticable  and  injurious  to  the  very 
class  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  conceived. 

^r.  Gladstone,  as  I  have  already  stated,  absolutely 
ignored  it  in  his  Liberal  programme,  and  has,  in  the  extract 
quoted  above,  clearly  condemned  the  principle  of  legislation 
upon  which  it  hinges. 

Such  quotations  are  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  &ct 
that  they  emanate  from  the  very  party  to  which  the  author 
of  the  proposal  belongs ;  and  they  are  of  further  value,  as 
showing,  out  of  the  mouths  of  Liberals  themselves,  that 
legislation  which  aims  at  equalising  the  conditions  of  men, 
almost  invariably  leads  to  the  injury  of  the  very  class  whom 
it  has  been  intended  to  benefit 

The  quotation  from  Lord  Hartington,  which  was  men- 
tioned a  few  pages  back,  while  admitting  that  there  may  be 
scope  for  Liberal  measures  in  repealing  previous  legislation 
conceived  in  a  partial  spirit,  when  the  working  classes  were 
n6t  sufficiently  represented,  nevertheless,  lays  down  the 
general  principle  that  the  only  hope  for  a  better  condition 
of  the  working  classes  depends  upon  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community,  and  the  cultivation  of  feelings  of 
independence,  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and,  above  all,  self- 
help. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  more  than  once,  expressed  his  ad- 
herence to  Bentham's  somewhat  vague  phrase — "  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;"  and  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  offer  that  somewhat  inconclusive  guage  of  the  political 
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propriety  of  a  measure  in  support  of  his  allotments  scheme  : 
affirming  it  to  be  '*  the  foundation  of  the  Liberal  party."  I 
presume  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  prepared  to 
accept,  with  an  equal  degree  of  respect,  Bentham's  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  the  security  of  property.  No  man,  cer- 
tainly no  writer  on  political  matters,  regarded  the  rights  of 
[uroperty  in  a  more  sacred  light  In  that  writer's  treatise  "  The 
Theory  of  Legislation,"  under  the  head  of  "  Security,"  he  says 
**  law  alone  is  able  to  create  a  fixed  and  durable  possession 
which  merits  the  name  of  property.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  law 
can  encourage  men  to  labours  superfluous  for  the  present, 
and  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  the  future."  Sonutitnts 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  appear  to  be  quite  in  accord  with 
Bentham  up  to  this  point,  for  he  has  himself  said : ''  nothing 
would  be  more  undesirable  than  that  we  §hould  remove  the 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  thrift,  and  exertion,  which  is  afforded 
by  the  security^  given  to  every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions."  "Law,"  says  Bentham, 
"does  not  say  to  man,  labour  and  I  will  reward  you ;  but  it 
says  :  labour,  and  I  will  assure  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  your  labour — that  natural  and  sufficient  recompense 
which,  without  me,  you  cannot  preserve.  I  will  insure  it,  by 
arresting  the  hand  which  may  seek  to  ravish  it  from  you''  Let 
us  see  now  what  Bentham  means  when  he  uses  the  word 
"  security."  In  his  chapter,  entitled  "  Of  Property,"  he  says : 
"  As  regards  property,  security  consists  in  receiving  no  cheeky 
no  shocks  no  derangement  to  the  expectation^  founded  on  the 
laws,  of  enjoying  such  and  such  a  ^rtion  of  good,"  and  he 
adds :  ^^the  legislator  owes  the  greatest  respect  to  this  expectation^ 
which  he  has  himself  produced.  When  he  does  not  contradict 
it,  he  does  what  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  society ; 
when  he  disturbs  it,  he  always  produces  a  proportionate 
amount  of  emV*  To  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
followers  would,  doubtless,  reply,  as  in  £act  the  former  has 

•  "Theory  of  Legisbtioo,"  p.  no 
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done :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  ...  to  redress  the 
inequalities  of  our  social  condition."  Bentham,  however,  has 
anticipated  such  a  contention,  and  has  thus  answered  it 
"  When  security  and  equality  are  in  conflict  (he  says)  it  wOl 
not  do  to  hesitate  a  moment.  Equality  must  yield.  The  first 
is  the  foundation  of  life;  sudsistettce^  abundance^  happiness^ 
everything  depends  upon  it.  Equality  produces  only  a  certain 
portion  of  good.  Besides,  whatever  we  may  do,  it  will  never 
be  perfect ;  it  may  exist  a  day ;  but  the  revolutions  of  the 
morrow  will  overturn  it  The  establishment  of  perfect 
equality  is  a  chimera.  All  we  can  do  is  to  dimniish 
inequality.  ...  If  equality  ought  to  prevail  to  day,  it  ought 
to  prevail  always.  Yet  it  cannot  be  preserved,  except  by 
renewing  the  violence  by  which  it  was  established."  • 

In  concluding  that  chapter  of  his  work  which  is  entitled 
"  Means  of  Uniting  Security  and  Equality,"  the  same  writer 
says :  "  Security^  while  preserving  its  place  as  the  supreme 
principle,  leads  indirectly  to  equality;  while  equality,  if 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  social  arrangement^  will  destroy  both 
itself  and  security  at  the  same  time"  "The  word  equality," 
he  says,  elsewhere,  becomes  a  mere  pretext — z  cover  to  the 
robbery  which  idleness  perpetrates  upon  industry,^ 

So  much  then  for  the  probable  effect  of  this  novel  pieoe 
of  legislation  on  the  security  of  property.    There  is  another 
feature  of  the  scheme  which  is  equally  objectionable,  on 
grounds  of   principle.     It   is    proposed  that    the    "local 
authorities,"  having  power  to  compulsorily  purchase  this 
land,  shall  also  have  the  right  to  grant  these  allotments  to 
the  agricultural  labourers,  on  a  sort  of  "time-payment" 
system.    The  terms  of  such  a  system  will  either  be  such  as 
could  be  obtained  without  its  assistance,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  or,  they  will  be  terms  of  an  easier^  acKl   to 
the  purchase!,  less  expensive  nature.      If  such  terms  are  no 
better  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  of  bust> 

•  "Theory  of  LegisUtioo,"  p.  tao. 
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ness;  then,   there  is  no  object  gained  in  the  authorities 
burdening  themselves  with  such   troublesc^ne  duties.     It 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  for  better  to  leave  the  purchaser 
to  borrow  elsewhere,  and  thus  develop  in  him   the  self- 
re^)ect  which  would  be  generated  by  the  consciousness  of. 
having  hdpcd  himself.    But  if^  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
are  better,  that  is  to  say,  easier  than  could  be  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  business  way ;  then  every  taxpayer  who  may  be 
rendered  liable  for  any  loss  which  may  be  sustained,  is  being 
wronged  by  the  state,  to  the  extent  of  his  liability.     "  If," 
said  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  "  the  state  makes  loans  in 
cases  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  ordinary  com- 
nurdal  sources^  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  the  state  nrunmnga  risk 
of  lossJ*    That  risk  of  a  loss  is  shifted  from  the  shoulders 
of.  those,  for  whose  benefit  the  state  aid  is  being  exerted,  and 
is  made  to  fall,  instead,  upon  those  of  every  honest  inde- 
pendent, self-helping  citizen  who  is  liable  to  national  taxation. 
I  pass  away   now  from  this  proposal,    which  is   suffi- 
ciently revolutionary,  to  another  which  is  more  so.     The 
volume  entitled   "The  Radical  Programme,"  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  lays  down  the  following  proposal,  taken, 
I  believe,  verbatim^  from  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches. 
"When  your  property  has   grown  to  a  magnitude  that 
exceeds  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  state^  is  compatible  with 
the  public  interest  should  be  possessed  by  an  individual,  it 
will  peremptorily  discourage  you  from  going  farther.    There 
is  orxe  way  in  which  the  state  can  execute  such  a  revolution. 
It  can  provide  for  a  graduated  probate  duty  upon  landed 
{nx>prietors  above  a  certain  size." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  spurious 

Liberalism  with  which  we  should  be  socially  regulated,  so 

soon  as  men  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  school  acquire  sufficient 

power  to  turn  the  scale  of  political  institutions.     Under  such 

a,  pnnoiple  as  that  which  the  quotation  contains,  no  member 
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of  the  community  would  be  allowed  to  transmit  any  advan- 
tages of  his  hard-earned  and  hardly-saved  accumulations, 
unless  they  amounted  to  a  sum  /rxxthan  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  state^  was  comapatidle  with  the  public  interest ;  and 
since  "  the  state  "  would  consist  of  the  majority^  that  amount 
would  obviously  not  be  fixed  very  high.  Everything  beyond 
the  amount  limited  would,  of  course,  go  into  the  coffers  of 
the  state,  for  the'  general  good;  and  we  should  in  a  very 
short  time  find  we  had  brought  upon  ourselves  most  of  the 
demoralising  effects  of  "  communism,"  viz.,  loss  of  incentive 
to  energy  and  enterprise,  and  apathy  regarding  future 
provisions;  for  since  the  state  could  claim  the  surplus,  a 
consequent  tendency  to  idleness  or  extravagant  expenditure 
would  soon  display  itself,  and,  as  a  result,  a  general 
degeneration  would  be  produced  in  the  national  character. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  asked,  among  the  other  ''re- 
puted Liberals,"  why  he  was  of  that  party,  he  gave  as  an 
answer  that  which  I  have  ab-eady  mentioned,  and  which 
The  Times  characterised  as  a  "  not  very  new  truism."  He 
said,  "  True  Liberalism  seeks  constantly  the  greatest  hapfM- 
ness  of  the  greatest  number." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  probably  read  Bentham's  "  Theory 
of  Legislation,"  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  but 
evidently  not  with  great  care ;  for  he  has  given,  as  a  d^nitum 
of  Liberalism  in  politics,  that  which  its  author  only  intended  as 
the  principle  which  should  uderlie  all  legislation.  They  are 
very  different  things,  and  require  careful  distinction.  Ben- 
tham  has  said  that  the  principle  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  given  must  underlie  all  legislation ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  all  social  movements  which  ''seek  constantly 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  should  be 
brought  about  by,  or  would  constitute  legitimate  subjects  for 
legislation. 

In  fact,  Bentham  has  expressed  himself  very  distinctly 
upon  this  point  in  the  opposite  direction.     '*  Morality^  in 
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general,"  he  says,  "  is  the  art  of  directing  the  actions  of  men 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
good.  Legislation  ought  to  have  precisely  the  same  object. 
But  although  these  two  arts,  or  rather  sciences,  Move  the 
same  end^  they  differ  greatly  in  extents* 

"All  actions,  whether  public  or  private,  fall  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  morals.  It  is  a  guide  which  leads  the 
individual,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  through  all  the  details  of 
bis  life,  all  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  Legislation  cannot 
do  this,  and  if  it  could,  it  ought  not  to  exercise  a  cenUnual 
interference  and  dictation  aver  the  conduct  of  men.  In  a 
word,  legislation  has  the  same  centre  with  moralsy  but  it  hca 
not  the  same  circumference^* 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  seriously 
misread,  and,  unconsciously,  misrepresented  Bentham  ? 

To  claim  the  support  of  so  great  an  authority,  in  the 
advocacy  of  such  proposals,  is  to  do  that  great  writer  an 
injustice,  and  to  give  to  the  proposals^  among  those  who 
have  not  read  for  themselves,  a  force  and  influence  which 
they  do  not  merit 

If  it  were  intended,  as  part  of  this  proposal,  to  give  the 

owners  less  than  the  value  of  the  land,  an  obvious  injustice 

would  be  done  to  them ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 

intended  to  give  the  owners  the  full  value,  then  legislation 

were   unnecessary,   for   "men  will  devote    themselves  to 

pursuits  in  which  they  can  realise  the  greatest  profits  for 

their  labour  and  capital;"  and  if  the  agricultural  labourers,  as 

a  classy  really  want  small  holdings,  and.  are  willing  to  pay  a 

folk    value  for  them,  there  would  be  found  no  difficulty  in 

efiecting  the  purchase  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.^ 

I  mm  well  aware  of  the  distinction  that  has  been  drawn  by  jurists  and  others 
'  the  nature  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  of  the  claim  that  is  made  that, 


in  cl»e  cm«e  of  the  former,  the  state  has  a  ri^Kt  at  any  time  to  take  it,  notwithstanding 
tb^  on  ^willingness  of  the  proprietor.  "  It  is,"  says  Cowen,  "  argued  by  some  that  no 
eotnpexxsAtion  is  due— that  as  all  had  e<}ual  rights  to  it,  all  still  have.  Admit  the  con- 
tendcMS'  What  then?  The  original  right  was  worthless.  Land  must  be  enclosed 
y*>ri  crsaici'vated  and  drained  to  give  it  value.  l*he  man  or  woman  who  did  this  first 
—     "    -'^—  iaprovements,  or  gave  th«.n  to  his  or  their  9UCce:isors  -to  a  tribe  or  to  a 
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Turning  now  from  this  very  significant  instance  of  the 
modem  tendency  in  legislation,  let  us  glance  at  another 
phase  of  the  same  subject  We  have  seen  that  the  whole 
scope  of  present-day  legislation  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  true  principles  of  Liberalism,  as  scientifically  tmderstood. 
A  further  examination  of  what  is  passing  around  us  will  show 
that  legislators  themselves  have,  in  one  form  or  another, 
given  up  their  own  freedom  of  action,  and  even  freedom  of 
expression,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  functions.  Who 
can  have  fJEuled  to  observe  the  pitch  to  whidi  party  tactics 
have  been  carried  in  almost  all  English-speaking  communi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  high- 
principled  of  Liberals,  and  one,  too,  of  the  most  ardent 
disciples  of  individual  freedom,  has  been  literally  driven, 
from  public  life  by  the  bigotry  of  party  despotism  in  his 
constituency.  One  of  that  eminent  man's  ablest  addresses 
to  his  constituents  commences  with  the  following  words :  "  I 
am  indifferent  about  party;  but  I  try  to  be  true  to  principles. 
...  I  cannot  think  for  anyone.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sacri- 
fice of  independence  in  accepting  information  or  instruction, 
by  whomsoever  given  \  but  there  is  in  accepting  tutelage" 
"  Principles  (he  says  elsewhere),  should  govern  party,  and 
party  should  not  govern  principles."  Again,  "  I  would  (he 
says),  subordinate  the  interests  of  party  to  that  of  the  nation, 
the  interest  of  classes  to  that  of  justice,  the  interest  of 
sections  to  that  of  liberty,  and  the  interest  of  all  to  the 
elevation  of  man.  .  .  .  We  are  witnessmg  too  many  of 
the  newly-enfranchised,  amidst  hurrahing  and  placarding, 
hurrying  to  equip  themselves  in  the  prison  uniform  of  party 
— to  speak  to  their  leaders'  briefs,  rather  tlian  by  undying 

person.  The  land  thus  improved  passed  from  one  to  another.  .  .  .  Then  it  may  be 
traced  back  to  its  origin.  Every  successive  owner  did  something,  little  or  mocn,  to 
add  to  its  value,  untU  what  was  once  a  rock  became  a  garden,  what  was  once  a 
swamp  or  forest  became  a  site  of  a  factory  or  palace.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  transfers 
may  have  come  in  questionable  form,  but  purchase  and  possession  have  ripened  into 
indefeasible  titles,  whicl\  can  only  be  upset  by  robbers  or  revolution.'  Cowen's 
**Speeches,-p.  51. 
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principles,  and  to  trust  perishable  names  and  interests,  rather 
than  realities." 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  sacrificed  hhnself  on  the  altar  of  his 
principles ;  for,  at  the  subsequent  election  to  that  at  which 
these  lofty  sentiments  were  uttered,  he  positively  declined  to 
submit  himself  as  a  candidate  for  parliament,  on  account  of 
the  reprehensible  extremes  to  which  he  had  seen  party  tactics 
carried  in  the  party  organisations  of  his  constituency. 

In  a  touching  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  certain  of  his 
constituents,  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  should  allow 
himself  to  be  again  nominated  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which  hehad  represented  for  twelveyears,  he  said :  "  I  claimed 
and  exercised  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  myself,  and  voting  as 
my  convictions  prompted  me,  on  all  matters  of  principle. 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  representative  of  ail  the  electors^ 
and  not  a  delegate  of  a  facHmi,  .  .  .  But  my  procedure 
has  secured  for  me  the  unappeasable  animosity  of  our 
organised  Liberals,  They  required  me  to  blindly  follow 
their  leaders^  whether  I  thought  them  r^ht  or  wrong.  They 
desired  me  also  to  act  only  as  then  spokesman ;  to  take  my 
orders  from  them  and  communicate  with  the  people  of 
Newcasde  through  them,  I  refused.  I  preferred  principle 
to  party^  and  the  constituency  to  the  caucus.  And  for  so 
doing,  they  have  done  their  level  best  to  make  my  position 
intolerable.  The  caucus  demands  unqualified  party  ob- 
sequiousness, and  given  that,  it  is  indifferent  to  other 
services.  .  .  .  What  the  caucus  wants  is  a  machine,  I 
am  a  man — not  a  machine'^ 

These  extracts,  and  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  intellect 
which  they  indicate  in  him  who  uttered  them,  are  one 
picture,  on  which  it  were  pleasurable  to  dwell.  But  look 
now  on  the  reality,  as  compared  with  the  ideal. 

"Some  men,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "are  Tories  and 
Whigs  by  conviction,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
electors  vote  simply  for  yellow,  blue,  or  purple,  caught  at 
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most  by  the  appeals  of  some  popular  orator.'*^  And,  again, 
"  Now-a-days,  party  has  become  a  force,  acting  with  vast 
energy  on  multitudinous  demooaciesi  and  a  number  of 
artificial  contrivances  have  been  invented  for  fodlitating  and 
stimulating  its  action.'^t 

"  The  fictitious  authority  and  importance  which  opinioiis 
derive  from  being  the  formulas  and  cries  of  party,  or 
the  dicta  of  party  leaders,  is  a  besetting  evil  of  modem 
timcsJ^X  But  party  government,  party  discipline,  party 
despotism,  call  it  what  we  will,  has  not  yet  run  the  lengths 
or  reached  the  extremes  which  \s  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  Almost  everyone  who  has,  in  writing,  dealt  with 
political  matters;,  as  existing  in  that  great  democratic  com- 
munity, testifies  to  the  slavish  results  which  have  ibl> 
lowed  upon  the  party  oig^isation  in  its  intense  form  as 
there  developed.  "  It  is,"  says  an  able  writer  upon  American 
institutions,  "  almost  impossible  for  a  man  of  independent 
opinions  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  must  be 
'  endorsed '  by  a  party,  or  it  is  useless  for  him  to  contest  an 
election.  Should  any  accepted  member  exhibit  an  opinion 
of  his  own  in  opposition  to  the  general  party^  he  is  practically 
driven  cut  of  its  ranks  ;  he  is  assailed  on  all  sides  with  a 
virulence  and  unscrupulousness,  unknown  elsewhere ;  he 
inevitably  fails  to  receive  a  future  nomination,  and  then  he 
loses  the  next  election.  Within  the  walls  of  the  legislature 
every  voice  is  raised  against  him,  and,  outside,  he  has  to 
confront  the  unprincipled  assaults  of  the  combined  agents 
of  a  faction.  Few  public  men  in  America  can  long  contend 
in  so  unequal  a  struggle.  Thus  the  power  of  Congress  is 
securely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  of  the  hour,  who  may  be  so  actuated  by 
personal  ambition,  or  other  unworthy  motives,  as  to  render 
them  altogether  unsafe  guides  for  the  nation.     The  discus- 

•  "  Popular  Govemment,"  p.  32.  t  "  Popular  Government/'  p.  loa. 

X  **  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  G.  C  Lewis,  p.  a66. 
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sions  of  this  condave  are  carried  on  in  secret,  and  the 
modcery  of  a  deliberative  assembly  is  made  complete  by 
the  systematic  refusal  to  allow  of  full  debate  upon  measures 
of  the  most  mcmaentous  description.''*  The  same  author 
quotes  at  length  finom  a  report  of  (what  is  termed)  '^the 
Personal  Representation  Society  of  New  York  "  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1867.  In  that  report  the  following 
passage  occurs,  with  reference  to  party  despotism : — "  Under 
our  present  system  of  majority  representation,  the  necessity 
of  unification  and  consolidation  of  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  the  dominant  power,  is  so  urgent,  as  non-success 
means  non-representation,  that  party  discipline  becomes 
almost  as  rigorous  as  that  of  an  army;  and  all  men  of 
independence  of  thought,  who  agree  with  a  strong 
minority  of  a  majority  upon  some  of  the  party  measures, 
while  disagreeing  as  to  others,  are  either  compelled  to 
accept  the  party  yoke,  however  uncomfortably  it  may  fit, 
and  sink  their  individual  opinions,  or  abstain  fi'om  taking 
part  in  politics,"!  "Never,"  says  another  eminent  writer 
on  American  democracy,  "  Never,  since  our  government 
was  formed,  has  the  tyranny  of  majorities  been  exercised  to 
the  same  extent  as  at  present  .  .  .  The  majority  in 
the  House  are  now  tnare  enslaved  than  sbuthern  negroes 
ever  were,  whose  mouths  never  felt  the  gag.  There  will 
never  be  real  freedom  and  independence  in  this  country 
(America)  until  this  tyranny — never  attempted  s^ainst  us 
by  the  mother  country — shall  be  effectually  ended."! 

The  former  of  these  observations,  being  written  by  one 
who  has  filled  several  high  positions  in  American  politicst 
should  have  some  authority.  English  communities  have 
certainly  not  yet  become  so  degraded ;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  they  are  fiast  tending  in  that  direction. 

*  '*  Republican  Gorernment,"  (L.  L.  Jennings),  London,  1868,  p.  83. 

t  "  Rcp«bUc^  Ooveminent,'*  p.  165. 

X  "  Democracy  in  the  United  States"  <R.  H.  GilletX  New  York. 
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I  need  scarcely  ask  here  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  ftee- 
dom  of  Dpinion  among  legislators  themselves,  under  such 
a  state  of  things  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  even  more  hope- 
less to  expect  legislators  to  get  the  true  principle  of  individual 
freedom  recognised  in  legislation^  when  they  openly  sacrifice 
it  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  institution  where  the  laws,  in- 
tended to  secure  it,  are  made.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiact  that,  instead  of 
^'sacrificing  party  to  principle  " — as  advocated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen — principle  is  hurriedly  and  thoughtlessly  sacrificed  to 
party.  "In  all  parties,"  says  Sir  George  Comewgll  Lewis, 
"  whether  political  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
the  end  for  which  the  combination  exists,  and  to  prefer  to  it 
the  means  ;  to  think  only  of  the  confederation  and  the  body, 
and  not  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  body  exists."* 

The  caucus  is  but  the  engine  of  despotism  by  which  the 
party  power  is  screwed  up  to  its  highest  pitch  of  force  and 
efficacy.  "The  caucus,"  says  the  same  American  writer 
whom  I  have  quoted,  "  was  originally  little  more  important 
than  thq  preliminary  meeting  of  Conservatives  or  Liberals, 
which  is  held  at  the  opening  of  the  English  session,  at  the 
houses  of  their  respective  leaders.  It  is  now  a  distinct  and 
important  part  of  the  governing  power  of  the  country.  The 
whole  business  of  the  land^  at  the  opening  of  a  session,  b 
practically  at  the  disposal  of  a  caucus.  The  deliberations  of 
the  body  are  conducted  with  closed  doors,  and  the 
conclusions^  which  have  been  arrived  at,  are  alone  made 
known  to  the  public  papers,  and  often  even  that  dole  of 
infcHrmation  is  witheld.  The  caucus  cannot  indeed  make 
laws ;  but  when  it  has  decided  upon  a  particular  course,  it 
has  the  power  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  people  do  not  learn 
the  motives  which  led  to  its  adoption."t 

I  have  before  me  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  injurious 
results  which    may,   and    do    arise  from    caucus    voting. 

•  "  Influence  of  Authority,"  p.  a«6»  f  "  RepuUkan  Govenunent,*'  p.  963, 
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Government  by  majority  is  questionable  enough  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  wise  l^islative  conclusions ;  but  by  adopting 
the  caucus  in  democratic  communities,  a  very  small  minority 
may  possibly  secure  a  result  which,  in  open  parliament, 
where  men's  opinions  are  not,  as  it  were,  ''gagged,"  only 
an  absolute  majority  could  be  effectual  About  two  years 
ago  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  leader  for  the  so-called 
liberal  party  in  die  parliament  of  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
The  "caucus"  was  utilised  with  an  instructive  effect.  I 
shall  describe  the  process  in  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
Victorian  parliament,  who,  personally,  took  part  in  it  "  After 
the  last  parliament  was  prorogued,"  he  said,  ''I  received 
two  letters  inviting  me  to  caucuses  of  the  Liberal  party. 
I  could  not  conveniently  attend  the  first  caucus,  but  was 
present  at  the  second,  which  was  held  for  the  election  of  a 
leader  of  the  party.  There  were  twenty-two  members 
present  When  the  meeting  was  constituted,  I  asked  the 
chairman  if  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  only 
a  section  of  it  The  question  was  objected  to^  but  I  insisted 
upon  it  It  was  never  answered,  I  soon  learned  that  the 
programme  was  cut  and  dried.  A  leader  had  already  been 
chosen,  before  the  muting  began.  But  parliament  having 
been  prorogued,  with  a  view  to  dissolution,  the  meeting 
ought  to  have  comprised  prominent  members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  out  of  it.  My  advice  was 
contemptuously  rejected ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
declined  to  have  anjrthing  further  to  do  with  the  meeting. 
When  I  left  the  room  twenty-one  remained.  Out  of  the 
twenty-one,  eight  were  expectant  ministers,  and  there  were 
only  four  vacancies  for  them  in  the  government.  The  eight 
expectant  ministers  had  no  business  to  vote,  being  interested 
in  the  decision.  That  reduced  the  number  really  to 
thirteen.  Out  of  those  thirteen,  three  violently  opposed  the 
then  proposed  coalition.  That  reduced  the  number  to  ten. 
Three  out  of  the  ten  were  rejected,  so  that  the  position  of 
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the  leadership  of  the  'Liberal'  party  had  been  decided  by 
seven  votes.  Such  a  pyramid,  standing  on  such  a  base  !  '* 
adds  the  speaker,  ''even  in  this  age  of  shams,  I  know,"  he 
says,  "  of  no  greater  sham-"* 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  a  leader  of  a  "  Liberal  ** 
party  should  be  chosen  by  a  method  so  absolutely  contrary 
to  all  princij^es  of  Liberalism.  "The  caucus,"  says  Mr. 
Cowen,  "  is  a>f/i-democratic.  It  substitutes  fugitiveness  for 
patriotism.  It  reduces  politics  to  personalities,  and  agitation 
to  a  business.  It  plants,  between  the  representatives  and 
the  people,  an  intermediary  power,  whose  endeavours  either 
galvanise  them  into  frenzy,  or  produce  an  unreal  tranquillity 
— the  tranquillity  of  galley  slaves,  who  row  in  cadence  and  in 
silence."!  The  present  Engli^  Home  Secretary  (the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Matthews),  in  addressing  the  electors  of 
Birmingham,  in  August  of  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  party 
and  caucus  organisation  of  that  city,  told  them  that  they 
should  "rely  less  upon  those  political  organisations  for 
which  their  town  was  so  famous.  It  struck  him  (he  said)  that 
these  political  organisations  were  things  destructive  of  ail 
honesty  tnerg^k^  EngtisH  opinion.  He  trusted  an  honest 
Englishman  to  come  to  the  right  conclusion,  especially  upon 
a  great  national  question,  before  all  the  associations  and 
unions  in  the  worid.  ...  If  they  pulled  aside  the  veil, 
what  did  they  find?  Persons  whom,  in  private  life,  they  woukl 
not  think  much  ofl  But  when  they  hid  themselves  behind 
the  title  of  an  association  or  a  federation,  it  looked  so 
imposing  that  they  really  dduded  simple  men."t 

The  result  of  this  extreme  use  of  party  government,  and 
the  constant  resort  to  that  terrible  engine  of  despotism — the 
caucus,  \&  to  reduce  parliamentary  representatives  to  mere  pup* 
pets  or  automata,  who  are  moved,  in  many  instances,  at  the 
will  of  a  mere  handful  of  cunning  and  ambitious  organisers. 

"  New^iper  Report  of  Debates.  t  Speeches  at  Newcastle,  1885. 

t  Timtt  Report,  August  13,  1886. 
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Freedom  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  open  expressioh  are 
stifled  out  of  existence,  and  political  conclusions,  affecting 
a  whole  nation,  are  arrived  at  with  as  great  an  insensibili^ 
to  reason  and  jusdce  as  was  ever  displayed  in  the  judg- 
ments of  the  historical  Star  Chamber.  The  effect  of  all 
this  has  already  b^un  to  show  ittdf  in  the  servility  and 
subserviency  of  many  parliamentary  representatives,  when 
brought  into  close  contact  with  those  whose  interests  they 
have  been  elected  to  watch.  A  candidate  may  be  elected 
by  a  body  of  constituents  professing  certain  party  tenets, 
and,  though  that  party  may  be  led,  for  reasons  of  political 
exigency,  to  advocate  some  measure  quite  contrary  to  its 
traditional  principles,  the  representative  who  ventures  to 
be  true  to  his  convictions  will,  in  all  probability,  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  seat  for  his  consistency.  The  knowledge  of  this 
possibility  has  led  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  every 
representative  assembly  to  completely  subordinate  their 
judgment  to  the  popular  whim  which  is  expressed  by  the 
masses.  Thus,  such  representatives  as  are  willing  to  sacri(ic€l 
anything  in  order  to  retain  their  seat  become  mere  delegates 
ibr  the  purpose  of  registering  the  wishes  of  the  noisiest  of 
dieir  constituents.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  caucus,  and  for  the  maximum  of  what  he  terms 
"  organisation."  "  The  force  of  democracy,  (he  says)  to  be 
strong  must  be  concentrated.  ...  It  must  not  be 
frittered  away  into  numberless  units,  each  of  them  so 
preciously  independent  that  no  one  of  them  can  unite  with 
another,  even  for  a  single  day."  In  the  same  speech  in 
which  this  truly  anti-Liberal  sentiment  is  expressed,  he  urges 
this  concentration  on  the  ground  of  his  hearers'  ^  eagerness 
for  liberty.*'  Could  paradox  go  further?  Elsewhere  he 
urges  as  "a  necessity  for  future  union  and  future  success, 
that  in  each  district  there  should  be  created  a  numerous, 
a  powerful,  a  representative  district  council  of  the  Liberal 
Association,  and  that  to  this  district  council  should  be  left 
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the  duty  of  selecting  the  candidates  for  each  of  the  localities. 
.  .  .  Then  these  district  councils  might  unite  to  form 
the  United  Liberal  Association  of  Birmingham,  which  would 
be  no  longer  an  Eight  Hundred,  it  would  be  more  likdy  a 
Two  Thousand,  and  would  aiom  have  the  power  of 
collecting  and  expressing  the  opinion  cf  the  whole  towmJ* 
All  this  from  an  apostle  of  freedom/  Did  Eastern 
despotism  ever  talk  more  imperiously  ?  Wore  such  words 
as  "freedom"  and  "liberty"  ever  more  disgracefully 
prostituted  ?  Did  hypocrisy  and  £adsehood  ever  take  a  more 
impudent  and  audacious  form  than  is  involved  in  the  assump- 
tion by  this  man  of  the  title  "  Liberal  ?"  One  is  reminded 
of  the  high  ideal  set  up  before  his  constituents  by  Edmund 
Burke,  which  offers  so  striking  a  contrast  to  most  modem 
electioneering  utterances.  "  Your  representative,"  he  said, 
"owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and 
he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your 
opinion."  "You  choose  a  member,  indeed,"  he  added, 
"  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  for 
Bristol  (that  being  Burke's  constituency),  but  he  is  a 
member  oi parliaments^  These  words  were  spoken  in  1774* 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  things  have  much  changed 
since  tlien;  for  now-a-days  "the  omnipotence  of  the 
majority  creates  a  habit  of  adulation  towards  the  people, 
which  lowers  the  morality  of  public  men,  by  rendering  them 
servile  and  insincere,  and,  in  short,  by  giving  them  the 
character  of  the  mob  courtier."* 

The  truth  is,  at  the  present  day,  "  Every  candidate  for 
parliament  is  prompted  to  propose  or  support  some  new 
piece  of  ad  cqptcmdum  legislation.  Nay,  even  the  chiefs  of 
parties—- those  anxious  to  retain  office,  and  those  to  wrest  it 
from  them — generally  aim  to  get  adherents,  by  outbidding 
one  another.  Each  seeks  popularity  by  prombing  more 
than  his  opponent  has  promised.     .     .     .     Representatives 

*  **  Influence  of  Authority,"  p.  189, 
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are  unconscientious  enough  to  vote  for  bills  which  they 
believe  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  because  party  needs 
and  regard  for  the  next  election^  demand  it."*  Note  the 
following  instance  of  this  propensity  to  promise  indirect 
rewards  for  party  suf^xxt.  A  minister  of  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  a  short  time  since,  in  an  address 
to  his  constituents,  made  the  fc^lowing  bid  for  public  flavour: 
^  The  irrigation  question,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  could  engage  public  attention.  My  colleagues 
agree  with  me  in  the  matter,  and  they  have  placed  before 
the  public  a  (nroposal,  which  for  liberality  and  justice  could 
neither  be  equalled  nor  surpassed,  .  .  .  Under  the 
existing  law  the  Government  could  advance  moneys  to 
trusts,  and  postpone  the  payment  of  interest  until  the  works 
were  completed."  This  offer  may  have  been  very  liberal  to 
the  Csuining  community,  in  the  sense  of  foregcnng  interest  to 
state  debtors  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public;  but, 
whether  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  being  ^^  equalled 
or  surpassed^  in  ^^justiee"  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  quite  a  different  question.  I  am  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  a  very  unjust  method  of  purchasing 
political  popularity  and  support,  by  offering  money  conces- 
sions to  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community. 

Almost  while  I  write,  another  instance  is  afforded  in  the 
same  colony.  A  deputation  waited  upon  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  with  a  view  to  acquaint  him  with  the  numerous  pro- 
posals for  celebrating  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee.  In  the  course 
of  a  somewhat  desultory  conversation  which  took  place  upon 
the  subject,  the  minister  in  question  himself  proposed  and 
pledged  the  support  of  his  government  to  a  vote  of  ;;^20,ooo, 
to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  working-men^ s  college.  The 
minister  is  of  opinion  that  "it  would  not  be  an  unwise 
movement;"  it  would  be  "a  very  good  thing  to  do;"  it 
would  "commemorate  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  a  practical 

•  "  Man  venRM  The  State,"  p.  31. 
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manner.''  I  venture  to  characterise  this  as  one  of  the  mosi 
bare-faced  breaches  of  the  principles  of  good  government 
which  could  well  be  conceived.  The  working  classes  are  a 
large  and  powerful  body  in  the  colony  alluded  ta  They 
are  as  well  oflf,  comparatively  speaking,  as  any  section  of 
society,  and  certainly  as  prosperous  as,  if  not  more  so  than, 
their  own  class  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  That  being 
the  case,  we  find  a  minister  of  the  crown,  whose  first  duty 
it  is  to  look  to  the  interests  of  every  class  of  dtizens, 
proposing,  and  deliberately  pledging  his  government  to 
support  a  movement  in  parliament,  which  would  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  taking  ;;^2o,ooo  out  of  the  pubHe 
revenue^  which  belongs  to  all  ciHtens  alike^  and  using  it  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  an  advanced  educational  establisA* 
ment  for  a  particular  class  in  the  community.  This  is  indeed 
a  most  loyal  act  on  the  part  of  a  minister  I  To  perform  it 
involves  no  personal  sacrifice.  It  would  doubdess  add 
greatly  to  the  popularity  of  his  ministry ;  but  it  means  taking 
out  of  the  pocket  of  every  citizen  a  catain  sum  of  money, 
in  order  to  bestow  the  aggregate  amount  so  taken  upon  a 
particular  class  in  the  community.  And  this  breach  of 
political  principle  is — to  make  the  farce  more  complete — 
proposed  to  be  done  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  JubUee. 
It  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  greater  corai^iment  to 
Her  Majesty  to  celebrate  her  jubilee  by  2i  sounder  observance^ 
rather  than  by  so  glarir^  a  breach^  of  the  true  principles  of 
good  and  equitable  government  If  the  minister  in  question 
had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  Nineteenth  Century  article  on 
'*  Locksley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee,"  he  would  have  found  that 
statesman  speaking  of  the  legislation  of  the  last  fifty  years  as 
"  a  process  of  setting  fi-ee  the  individual  num,  that  he  may 
work  out  his  own  vocation  without  wanton  hindrance ; "  and 
he  would  have  found,  as  part  of  the  context  of  those  words^ 
the  following  significant  observation  : — **  If,  instead  of  this^ 
government  is  to  work  out  his  ifocation  for  him^  I,  for  one,  am 
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not  sanguine  as  to  the  result.**  Under  such  circumsUnces,  is 
there  much  hope  of  sounder  principles  prerailing  in  demo- 
cratic communities  ? 

Another  instance  of  the  onward  march  of  this  spurious 
school  of  political  thought  is  the  attetnpt  bttely  made  in 
England  to  prevent  freedom  of  contract  between  employers 
and  employed  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for  injuries. 
The  law  already  provides  that  if  an  employ^  b  injured  in 
his  master's  service,  through  the  negligence  of  his  fellow-* 
servant,  the  master  shall,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  as 
liable  to  that  injured  servant  as  if  he  were  a  perfect  stnmger. 
To  avoid  this  liability,  and  the  great  and  indefinite  obliga- 
lions  under  which  it  places  employers,  that  class  has  sought 
in  many  a^es  to  avoid  it,  though  by  perfectly  legitimate 
means.     They  have  given  a  preference  to  those  employ^ 
who  were  willing  to  exempt  them  from  that  liability  in  the 
drafting  of  their  contract  of  service.    In  the  competition 
for  employment  it  has  not  always  been  difficult  to  make  this 
jirrangement,  nor  has  it  been  unjust ;  for,  with  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  institution  of  insurance,  it  b  an  easy  matter 
ibr  an  employ^  to  secure  his  family  against  any  such  contin- 
gency.    Where  this  element  has  been  introduced  into  a  con- 
irsLd    of  service  it  has  been  a  purely  voluntary  matter. 
Moreover,  if  the  employ^  refused,  he  would  either  suffer  a 
reduction  of  wages  sufficient  to  enable  the  employer  to 
secure  himself  against  loss,  or  he  would  have  to  give  place 
to  chose  who  would  consent.     Bearing  this  in  view,  an  at* 
tempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  measure  to  prohibit  an 
employ^  from  contracting  himself  out  of  the  act ;  that  is  to 
say,  an    attempt  has  been  made,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
prevent  an  employ^  from  entering  into  such  a  contract  of 
serrioe    as  he  may  be  anxious  and  willing  to  dow    This  I 
aeed    scarcely  say  is  a  distinct  breach  of  civil  liberty.     In 
%SSj^      ^idien    Mr.    Thomas    Burt    endeavoured    to    pass 
lie    Hill    through  the  Commons,  a  petition  was  presented 
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from  1 3 19  adult  working  miners,  all  being  voters  in  that 
member's  constituency.  "They  objected  to  their  freedom  of 
contract  being  taken  from  them."  The  bill  was  defeated, 
and  the  defeat  attributed  to  the  petition  mentioned.  In 
1886  the  measure  was  again  brought  forward,  but  so  much 
opposition  was  offered  by  various  organisations  that  it  was 
again  dropped. 

Here  is  another  form  which  this  socialistic  movement  is 
taking.  Mr.  Hyndman,  Grand  Master  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  writes  in  TAi  TYmes^  "I  hope 
that  steps  will  at  once  be  taken  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
most  important  portion  of  our  population,  for  the  organisation 
of  labour  upon  the  landy  for  the  erection  of  artisan^  dwellings^ 
baths^  washhousesy  etc.,  in  our  great  industrial  centres ;  for 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  all  government  depart- 
ments and  in  all  monopolies ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  for  the 
extension  of  out-door  relief  and  temporary  employment^  until 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  this  re-organisadon." 
Turn  from  this  to  another  feature,  in  which  liberalism  is 
drifting  from  its  old  moorings  and  forgetting  its  old  tradi- 
tions. No  political  party  has  ever  shown  greater  intolerance 
for  independence  of  political  thought  than  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  present  day,  in  Great  Britain.  Simply  because  a 
section  of  that  party  has  differed  in  opinion,  on  the  Irish 
question,  with  the  bulk  of  the  party  following  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  has  been  subjected  to  an  amount  of  bitter  and 
offensive  ridicule  which  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  treatment  of  opponents  in  a  theological  con- 
troversy of  the  middle  ages.  Sir  Henry  James,  who 
has  shown  a  constant  and  consistent  regard  for  the 
true  princif^es  of  the  Liberal  school,  has  commented 
severely  on  that  intolerance.  Speaking  of  the  threat  which 
had  been  made  that  the  Unionist  section  was  to  be 
''drummed  out"  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  said:  ''it  meant 
that  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  an  arbitrary  power 
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yias  to  be  applied  to  men^s  judgments^  and  applied  in  a 
manner  and  method,  contrary  to  all  the  instincts  and  the  very 
faith  of  the  Liberal  party.  And,"  (he  added)  "  this  must 
and  will  bring  upon  this  country  great  and  serious  political 
disaster."  In  the  reported  proceedings  of  a  Trades'  Union 
Congress,  held  at  Hull,  in  September  of  1886,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  affirm  the  principle  of  having  a  minimum  rate 
of  wages  established  by  the  state,  "  which"  (added  the  mover) 
"will  enable  workmen  to  live  decently  and  rear  their 
families."  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that,  though  the  resolution 
was  much  discussed,  its  wisdom  was  on  the  whole  doubted, 
and  the  matter  allowed  to  stand  over;  but,  at  the  same 
Congress,  it  was  resolved  and  carried  "that  a  bureau  of 
labour  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment:' 

Not  many  months  ago  a  deputation  of  trades-unionists 
iraited  upon  the  Premier  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
asking  that  his  government  would  ^^ grants,  block  of  land, 
oa  which  to  erect  a  Trades  Hall,"  or  that,  instead,  they  would 
"  place  a  sum  of  money  on  the  estimates  for  the  purpose." 
TTiese  alternative  proposals  meant,  practically,  that  a  site  for 
a  Trades  Hall,  that  is  to  say,  a  site  for  a  building  in  which 
trades-unionists  might  more   easily  and  more  comfortably 
perfect  their  organisation,  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  taken  out  of  the  public  estate,  in  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  colony  has  an  interest. 
TYie   effect  would  be  to  take  from  everybody  in  the  com- 
munity to  give  to  a  class.     It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  find 
that  tiie  Premier  of  that  colony  knew  something  of  political 
principles,  and  what  is  more  rare,  nowadays,  had  the  moral 
courage  to  say  what  he  thought  and  felt  upon  the  subject. 
**  Xhis    is  (he  said)  a  new  idea — coming    to    government 
for    every  requirement."    The  leader    of   the  deputation 
interjected  that  "though  it   was    a   new   idea,   it  was  a 
gr-azt'i^M  ^^^i^  ^o  which  the   Premier  replied,  " Yes,  and  I 

T 
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deeply  regret  the  tendency  to  make  the  government  a  mtlch 
coTv^'*  adding  that  it  was  "  a  curse  which  7vas  sapping  the 
manhood  of  every  country  which  practised  itP  It  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  where 
politicians  seem  less  capable  of  courageous  public  conduct 
of  this  kind,  a  large  and  valuable  piece  of  ground  has  been 
already  granted  to  the  working-classes  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Events  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  little  which 
they  could,  as  a  class,  ask  for  in  the  latter  colony,  that  the 
average  run  of  that  colony's  legislators  would  have  the 
courage  to  refuse.  The  working-classes  number  many 
thousands,  at  election  time,  and  no  government  has  appeared, 
during  the  last  few  years,  possessing  sufficient  manly  inde- 
pendence to  treat  them  with  the  same  courage  and  candour 
which  is  adopted  towards  other  and  less  numerous  classes 
of  the  community. 

In  the  same  colony  (Victoria),  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  asked  the  Post- 
master-General to  "  engage  the  services  of  a  sporting  agent^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  horses"  in  a  certain  race,  "in  order  that  telegrams 
announcing  the  result  might  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  race  was  run,  at  any  telegraph  office  in  the 
colony."  The  request  was  at  once  acceded  to.  The 
effect  of  this  extraordinary  action  on  the  part  of  a 
government  was  that  that  portion  of  the  population  who  take 
an  interest  in  horse-racing  was  supplied  with  the  latest 
"  sporting  news " ;  but,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, including  those  who  take  no  such  interest  in  that 
subject.  The  injustice  of  this  is  obvious,  and  would  become 
even  more  so,  if  every  section  of  the  community  claimed 
the  right  to  use  state-property  (such  as  the  telegraphic  system) 
for  its  own  class  purposes.  I  might,  indeed, mention  a  score 
of  such  departures  into  fields  of  enterprise,  wholly  foreign  to 
the  true  functions  of  government. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  this  already  sufficiently 
serious  subject  is  the  popular  belief  that  municipalities  can 
undertake  many  functions  which  it  would  be  improper  for 
parliament  to  undertake,  and  that,  too,  without  any  of  the 
injurious  results  which  might  follow  when  the  matter  is 
undertaken  by  the  legislature.  This  is  a  grievous  error ;  for 
inasmuch  as  all  municipal  regulations,  duly  made  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  parliament^  acquire  the  force  of  law ; 
and  inasmuch  as  some  are  actually  so  passed,  those  in- 
numerable  small  bodies  called  municipal  councils  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  inflicting  inestimable  injury  by 
means  of  a  system  of  silent  and  unobserved  over- 
l^islation.  The  extent  to  which  municipalities  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere  are  widening  their  functions,  in  the 
present  day,  is  becoming  a  matter  for  grave  attention.  I 
have  before  me  particulars  of  a  bill  called  the  "  Hastings 
Improvement  Bill."  The  object  of  the  measure  is  "  to  confer 
additional  powers"  on  the  corporation  named.  It  consists 
of  262  pages,  containing  484  sections ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
a  competent  critic,  "  it  deals  with  every  conceivable  depart- 
ment of  human  activity."  This  bill  is  only  one  of  a  type 
which  is  being  sought  for  by  all  the  principal  municipalities 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  shall  therefore  venture  to  go  some- 
what into  detail  over  it,  in  order  that  I  may  give  the  reader 
even  a  vague  idea  of  the  rage  which  it  indicates  for 
"regulating"  society  into  "good  and  proper  behaviour." 

I  need  scarcely  explain  that  the  class  of  men  who  fill  the 
positions  of  town  councillors  in  many  of  the  less  important 
English  provincial  towns,  are  usually  small  tradesmen  of  the 
busy-body  type,  who  have  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  a  narrow  groove,  and  whose  knowledge  of  men  and 
of  the  world  is,  as  a  consequence,  almost  invariably  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  confidence  in  their  own  capacity. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  political  science  itself  is  an 
"  uokixown  quantity."    Observe  now  the  duties  which  these 
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persons  would  place  upon  their  own  shoulders.  Take,  as 
an  instance,  the  town  of  Hastings,  which  I  have  mentioned. 
"  As  traders,  or  regulators  of  trade,  they  will  provide  public 
weighing  machines  and  measuring  apparatus,  with  weights 
and  measures,  and  appoint  official  weighers ;  they  will  erect, 
at  a  cost  of  ;^io,ooo,  and  maintain,  public  slaughter-houses. 
The  costermonger  or  fish-wife  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
any  commodities,  from  door  to  door,  without  their  licenses. 
A  license  will  have  to  be  procured  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  fee,  before  the  marine-store  dealer,  the  itinerant  rag 
and  bone  merchant,  the  bottle-collector,  shoe-black,  flower- 
girl,  bill-sticker,  bathing-machine  proprietor,  porter,  mes- 
senger, commissionaire,  or  cats'-meat  man,  can  enter  upon 
their  respective  callings.  .  .  .  The  conduct  of  the 
porter,  the  messenger,  the  commissionaire,  and  the  shoe- 
black will  be  regulated,  and  appropriate  badges  will  be 
assigned  to  them.  .  .  .  They  (the  councillors)  will 
prescribe  the  times  for  the  collection  and  removal  of  *  hog- 
wash,'  and  will  erect  an  engine  ...  *  for  the  treatment 
by  fire  or  otherwise,'  of  such  of  this  commodity  as  goes 
begging,  and  of  waste  refuse  of  all  kinds.  They  will  fix  the 
fares  and  prescribe  the  routes  of  omnibuses,  and  will 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  drivers,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  horses.  They  will  see  that  the  cranes,  ropes, 
and  tackle  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  *  proper  and 
sufficient.'  They  will  regulate  the  size,  construction,  and 
use  of  advertising  vans,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods  in  the  street,  as  well  as.  prohibit  *  the  practice  of 
touting*  for  hotels,  lodging-houses,  carriages,  or  pleasure* 
boats.  They  will  exercise  special  supervision  over  architects, 
builders,  and  contractors.  The  height  of  houses,  and  the 
manner  of  their  foundations ;  the  construction  of  cellars 
and  chimney-flues,  the  size  of  timbers,  the  thickness  of  the 
inner  and  outer  walls,  the  height  of  rooms  and  chimneys, 
the  dimensions  of  hearth-stones,   the   ingredier^ts  of  the 
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mortar,  and  ihe  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship 
generally,  must  all  conform  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities ;  and  they  will  superintend  the  erection  of 
gipsies'  tents  and  vans.  A  license  will  be  required  by  any 
one  who  opens  a  bowling-green  or  skittle-alley,  or  who 
provides  facilities  for  the  games  of  bagatelle,  dominoes, 
quoits,  or  brasses ;  and  the  hours  of  play  wilt  be  fixed  by 
the  authorities.  Similar  conditions  will  be  imposed  upon 
any  person  who  shall  play  for  *  reward  on  any  musical 
instrument' — the  -latter  term  including  any  barrel-organ, 
punch-and-judy  show,  marionettes,  or  performing  animals. 
The  corporation  will  appoint  and  regulate  the  number  of 
oars  and  sails  in  pleasure-boats,  and  the  places  and  times 
for  the  hiring  of  mules,  donkeys,  and  bathing-machines; 
and,  as  regards  the  latter,  will  see  that  they  are  safe,  and 
duly  fitted  with  hand-lines  and  clothes-hooks."*  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  through  the  thousand-and-one  trivial 
details  into  which  it  is  provided  that  this  omniscient  and  omni- 
present corporation  shall  enter.  But  I  should  fail  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  human  folly  may 
go,  when  no  limit  is  known  or  recognised  to  parliamentary 
or  municipal  interference  with  personal  liberty,  unless  I 
were  to  add  a  few  more  of  them.  The  municipality  in 
question  has,  besides  those  duties  above  enumerated,  these 
others  following :  The  regulation  of  infectious  diseases,  local 
hospitals  and  dispensaries;  processions;  the  speed  of  carts  and 
carriages  ;  and  the  hours  for  driving  sheep  through  the  streets. 
On  Sunday  "  processions  and  parades,"  excepting  funerals 
and  religious  processions,  are  absolutely  forbidden,  and,  in 
the  cases  allowed,  there  must  not  be  "  any  music,  fireworks, 
discharge  of  cannon  or  firearms,  or  other  disturbing  noise." 
Penalties  are  inflicted  for  throwing  orange-peel  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  allowing  one's  servant  to  stand  on  the  sill  of  a 
window  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it ;  for   blowing  any 

•  "  Municipal  SoctAlism,"  W.  C.  Crofts,  pp.  10-14. 
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horn,  ringing  any  bell,  or  using  any  other  noisy  instrument, 
or  shouting  or  singing  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  or 
attracting  persons  to  any  sale,  show,  or  entertainment ;  or 
"  for  the  purpose  of  hawking,  selling,  or  collecting  any 
article  whatever."  The  town  council  will  inflict  punishment 
for  drowning  cats  and  dogs  ;  will  buy  and  lay  out  recreation 
grounds,  with  refreshment  sheds,  and  "  apparatus  for  games  " 
and  gymnastics.  They  will  erect  suitable  statues  and  keep 
them  "  in  good  order."  They  will  provide  conservatories, 
cabmen's  shelters,  public  libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  baths, 
and  wash-houses,  illuminated  clocks,  museums,  and  picture 
galleries,  stands  for  meteorological  instruments,  public  bands 
of  music,  flag-staffs  and  weather  charts,  etc.,  etc  They 
will  prohibit  "dangerous  whirligigs  and  swings,"  and  will 
control  the  speed  of  such  as  are  permitted.  They  will 
prescribe  the  opening  and  closing  hours  for  entertainments, 
and  punish  anyone  who  "  discharges  "  a  snowball,  stone,  or 
other  missle,  or  who  makes  a  bonfire  or  "  sets  fire  to  fire- 
works." Anyone  who  collects  a  crowd  by  flying  pigeons, 
foot  racing,  or  singing,  or  "  who  flies  a  kite,  or  uses  a  slide 
on  ice  or  snow,  or  plays  at  pitch-and-toss,  or  other  descrip- 
tion of  gaming,  or  trundles  a  wheel,  hoop,  or  girth,  or  plajrs 
at  football,  quoits,  pig,  or  other  game  or  pastime,  whether  in 
tJu  street  or  elsewhere^  will  only  do  so  on  sufferance.  To 
complete  this  veritable  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  corporation 
in  question  has  taken  powers  in  its  act  "  to  maintain,  at 
railway  stations  and  other  public  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  France,  advertisements^  stating  the  attf  actions  and 
amusements  of  the  town"!  As  I  have  already  said,  this  is 
no  isolated  instance  of  the  extremes  which  are  above 
enumerated.  The  measure  is  only  a  typical  one,  and  it 
really  contains  a  large  number  of  other  equally  ridiculous 
provisions,  which  I  cannot  find  space  for  here.* 

M  am  indebted  for  all  mjr  information,  under  this  head,  to  Mr.  W.  C  Croft\  interest- 
ing pamphlet  on  "  Municipal  Socialism." 
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Turning  again  from  municipal  socialism  to  that  of  the 
state,  let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  most  modern  instances 
which  have  attracted  attention  in  Great  Britain.  During  the 
1886  session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  enable  the  tenant,  under  certain  conditions,  \.o force 
the  owner  to  sell  the  freehold.  After  considerable  opposi- 
tion had  been  excited  through  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
English  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  the  bill  was 
dropped.  Two  game  bills  and  two  land  bills  were  likewise 
proposed.  They  have  been  aptly  described  as  "  bills  for 
legalising  trespass,  and  for  transferring  to  tenants  the  rights 
of  the  owners,  without  compensation,  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  These  also  were  ultimately 
dropped. 

A  bill  was  introduced  (Places  of  Worship  Sites  Bill), 
which,  if  passed,  would  have  had  the  eflect  of  enabling  any 
twenty  householders  to  compel  an  owner  to  sell  a  site  for  a 
religious  place  of  worship.  Another  bill  (Crofters  No.  2), 
which  actually  passed  in  a  modified  form,  had  the  eflect  of 
enabling  tenants,  in  league  with  the  I^nd  Commission,  to 
extort  from  the  owner  fixity  of  tenure,  and  additional  land 
at  "regulation"  rents.  Seven  other  bills,  all  relating  to 
land,  were  prepared  for  enactment,  all  tending  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  contract, 
and  to  the  substitution  of  state  regulation  in  the  manage- 
ment and  transfer  of  land — steps  in  the  direction  of  absolute 
"land  nationalisation,"  in  the  place  of  qualified  in- 
dividual ownership.  A  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  was 
also  introduced,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  subject  the  coal 
mining  industry  to  increased  state  regulation.  Four  other 
mining  bills  were  prepared,  but  ultimately  abandoned :  all 
of  them  being  measures  in  various  degrees  and  particulars 
exhibiting  the  same  general  tendency  to  the  nationalisation 
of  the  mining  industry.  A  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill 
was  introduced,  but  ultimately  withdrawn,  the  eflect  of  which 
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was  to  enable  that  already  over-weighted  body — the  Board 
of  Trade — by  means  of  a  Court  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
to  obtain  official  control  over  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  various  public  railway  companies.     And  a  second  bill, 
called  the  Railway  Regulation  Bill,  was  prepared,  though 
ultimately  abandoned,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  acquire  additional  control 
over  the  practical  working  of  railways.     In  the  direction  of 
shipping,  a  bill  was  introduced,  though  ultimately  withdrawn, 
having  for  its  object  to  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enforce 
more  stringent  regulations  on  the  sea-fishing  service  ;  and  a 
further  attempt  was  made  at  merchant  shipping  legislation, 
for  the  purpose  of  empowering  the*  Board  of  Trade  to 
prescribe  for  the  merchant  service  a  code  of  regulcUions^  for 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  crews.     Under  the  head  of  Manufactures  and 
Trades,  a  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  Bill  was  introduced, 
but  ultimately  dropped,  which  would,  if  passed,  have  em- 
powered the  Board  of  Trade  to  forbid  the  management  of 
steam  boilers  on  land  by  any  person  not  holding  a  certificate. 
A  Lunacy  Acts  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced  and  also 
abandoned,   by  which  it  was  proposed  to  dose    pauper 
private  asylums  without  compensation.     No  less  than  six 
bills  were  introduced  and  ultimately  withdrawn — all  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  all  of  them 
being  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  control   the 
dealings  and  habits  of   buyers    and  sellers  of  alcobolk: 
drink.* 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  attempts  at  socialistic 
legislation  which  were  made  during  the  sessions  of  1886. 
They  should  sufficiently  point  to  the  overwhelming  flood  <rf 
socialism  which  is  gradually  gathering  around  us,  aod  by 
which  sooner  or  later  our  individual  rights  and  liberties  as 

•  I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  my  material  drawn  from  the  1886  •e^MO^  ^ 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Liberty  and  Pra|>erty  l> 
League  of  London. 
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citizens  seem  likely  to  be  swept  out  of  existence.  There  is, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  a  widespread  assumption  "  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  not  simply  to  insure  each  citizen 
fair  play  in  the  battle  of  life,  but  to  help  him  in  fighting 
that  battle,  having  previously  taken  money  from  his  or  some 
one  else's  pocket  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  it."  It  is,  in  fact, 
expected  that  the  state  should  not  only  '*  guarantee  men  in 
the  unmolested  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  should  provide  the 
happiness  for  them  and  deliver  it  at  the  doors." 

Now,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  state  is  more  and  more  burdened  with  duties  and 
functions,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it,  it  will  cease  to 
carry  out  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thoroughness,  those 
which  properly  fall  within  its  province.  To  be  constantly 
watching  the  development  of  new  classes  of  rights,  in  the 
increasingly  rapid  changes  of  modem  times,  and  amid  the 
increasingly  complex  ramifications  of  our  highly  artificial 
society — to  provide  sufficient  and  scientifically  conceived 
checks  to  prevent  those  rights  being  ignored  and  abused, 
might,  as  an  individual  function,  well  occupy  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  most  competent  parliament.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  such  a  body  is  obliged  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  outside  world,  and  to  be  ever  ready  to  meet  the  possible 
aggression  of  other  nations,  a  parliament  would  find  the 
fullest  occupation  for  its  deliberations.  But  when,  in  addition 
to  these  all-important  duties,  the  parliament  is  called  upon  to 
supervise  the  management  of  an  immense  public  estate,  an 
equally  immense  system  of  pubHc  railways,  a  gigantic 
organisation  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imported  goods, 
and  for  the  payment  of  drawbacks  on  those  which  are 
exported,  a  national  postal  and  telegraphic  system,  a  national 
savings  bank,  public  picture  galleries  and  museums,  the 
inspection  of  factories,  of  boilers,  of  vessels,  of  stock,  of 
vineyards,  of  distilleries;  the  licensing  of  public-houses, 
and  the  regulation  of  their  accommodation,  an  immense 
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educational  system  comprehending  hundreds  of  schools  and 
their  respective  staffs,  a  gigantic  water  supply,  all  the  neces- 
sary administration  of  a  comprehensive  irrigation  scheme, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  large  group  of  public  charitable 
institutions,  all  of  which  parliament,  as  a  body,  is  expected 
to  be  watching  and  scrutinising  from  time  to  time  on  the 
sccnre  of  administration  and  expenditure,  how  is  it  to  be 
expected  the  two  first-named  and  only  true  functions  can  be 
properly  or  satisfactorily  fulfilled  ?  Nor  are  these  all  of  the 
duties  which  modem  colonial  parliaments  are  being  called 
upon  to  fulfil.  Every  day  sees  some  new  duty  attempted  to 
be  cast  upon  the  state — some  duty,  too,  which  could  be 
much  more  perfectly  and  economically  performed,  and  the 
expenditure  of  which  would  be  more  equitably  distributed 
by  means  of  private  enterprise.. 

I  have  now  spoken  at  length  regarding  the  difficulties  of 
the  political  science,  of  the  social  miscarriages  which  must 
and  do  inevitably  result  6rom  its  being  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  also  of  the  injuries  and  injustices  which  are  inflicted 
upon  society  as  consequences  of  such  want  of  knowledge. 
Most  thoughfiil  men  fully  recognise  all  this,  but  answer  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  popular  self- 
confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  many  intelligent — even 
some  eminent  men — follow  the  masses  in  their  confident 
treatment  of  political  matters,  and  rather  encourage  than 
otherwise,  this  state  tampering,  on  the  ground  that  it  can 
"  do  no  harm,"  and  can  be  repealed  if  found  unsuccessful. 

They  would  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  an  act 
of  parliament  is  a  harmless  sort  of  institution,  that  can  be 
brought  into  existence  as  a  mere  experiment,  and  if 
discovered  to  be  useless  or  injurious  immediately  repealed. 
This,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  not  the  case ;  for  while 
it  may  take  years  to  repeal,  its  influence,  meanwhile,  will  be 
found  to  have  worked  incalculable  injury,  in  directions  which 
it  is  impossible  to  trace. 
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It  is  only  about  two  years  ago  that*  Mr.  Chamberlain 
advocated  in  the  plainest  terms  this  "experimental"  doctrine. 
"  Now,"  he  said,  "that  we  have  at  last  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people,  we  will  go  on,  and  we  will  make  it 
government  for  the  people,  in  which  all  shall  co-operate  to 
secure  to  every  man  his  natural  fights^  his  right  of  existence, 
and    the   fair  enjoyment  of   life.  For    such  a 

purpose  I  do  not  pretend  any  one  specific  will  be  found. 
We  must  try  experiments  ;  we  are  bound  to  do  it.  Let  us 
keep  fast  hold  of  the  object  in  view  and  let  us  try  and  try 
again  till  we  succeed, "  *  That  this  view  of  political  matters 
is  erroneous,  and  most  injurious  to  society,  I  find  a  host  of 
authorities  to  testify.  Lord  Hartington,  for  instance,  touched 
the  core  of  the  matter  when  he  said,  "  I  believe  that  legis- 
lation in  favour  of  any  particular  class  is  likely  to  prevent 
the  general  prosperity,  and  I  believe  that  legislation  which  is 
directly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  can  only  be  detrimental  to 
other  classes,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  injure  that  prosperity 
as  class  legislation  of  any  kind."t  It  must  be  remembered 
that  experiments  with  legislation  involve  fi-equent  repeals  of 
acts  of  pariiament  which  have  failed  to  effect  their  intended 
purposes;  and  the  future  results  are  incalculable.  Mr. 
Justice  Kent,  one  of  America's  most  eminent  jurists,  has 
commented  strongly  upon  this  propensity  to  deal  lightly 
with  legislation,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  which  could  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  without  effecting  any  injurious  results. 
"A  mutable  legislation,"  he  says,  "is  attended  with  a 
formidable  train  of  mischiefs  to  the  community.  It  weakens 
the  government  and  increases  the  intricacy  of  the  laws, 
hurts  credit,  lessens  the  value  of  property.  It  is  an  infirmity 
very  incident  to  republican  establishments,  and  has  been  a 
constant   source  of   anxiety   and   concern   to    their  most 

'  "Speech,"  Sep.  nth,  1885,  (Tht   Tiirus.) 
t  "Spee^J ,"  Tht  Titms,  Ocl.  16,  1885. 
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enlightened  admirers.  A  disposition  to  multiply  and  change 
laws  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  to  be  making 
constant  and  restless  experiments  with  the  statute  code, 
seems  to  be  a  natural  disease  of  popular  assemblies."*  The 
evil  results  of  this  disposition  have  been  well  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  "  We  talk  glibly,"  he  says,  "  oif  such 
changes  :  we  think  of  cancelled  legislation  with  indifference. 
We  forget  that  before  laws  are  abolished  they  have  generally 
been  inflicting  evils  more  or  less  serious :  some  for  a  few 
years,  some  for  tens  of  years,  some  for  centuries.  .  .  . 
Even  to  say  that  a  law  has  been  simply  a  hindrance  is  to 
say  that  it  has  caused  needless  waste  of  time,  extra  trouble, 
and  additional  worry;  and  among  over-burdened  people 
extra  trouble  and  worry  imply,  here  and  there,  breaks-down 
in  health,  with  their  entailed  direct  and  indirect  sufferings. 
Seeing,  then,  that  bad  legislation  means  injury  to  men's 
lives;  judge  what  must  be  the  total  amount  of  mental 
distress,  physical  pain,  and  raised  mortality  which  .  .  . 
rei)ealed  acts  of  parliament  represent"! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  one  knows  of  l^islation, 
the  less  it  will  be  believed  capable  of  actually  producing  hap- 
piness for  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  happiness  of  a  positive 
nature.  It  can  prevent  aggression  and  abuse  by  one  citizen 
over  another.  It  can  guarantee  to  every  citizen  the  freedom 
to  do  his  very  best  for  himself.  But  parliament  possesses 
no  mysterious  power.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  whole 
people,  concentrated,  for  purposes  of  practical  debate.  It 
can  no  more  make  wealth,  or  the  comforts  of  life,  than  any 
other  body  of  mere  debaters.  It  cannot  bestow  comforts 
or  luxuries  on  any  one  class,  without  taking  them  from  some 
other  class.  Directly  it  commences  such  a  process,  it  strikes 
a  blow  at  the  very  tap-root  of  our  social  system ;  at  the 
peace  and  good-will  which  is  even  now  maintained  in  the 
face  of  all  the  inevitable  pains  and  anxieties  of  life ;  at  that 

°  **  CoaunenUuries,"  vol.  L,  p.  337.  t  "  Man  vtrsus  l*he  State** 
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'Confidence  in  the  security  of  property  which  constitutes  the 
main  incentive  to  work  and  accumulation.  And,  if  it  goes 
further,  and  inaugurates  a  permanent  system  of  state  inter- 
ference with  individual  rights  and  liberties,  upon  which  our 
civilisation  has  been  reared,  that  too  will  inevitably  fall,  and 
with  it  will  disappear  all  the  motives  of  self-interest  and 
self-help,  the  temperately  restricted  exercise  of  which  has 
made  the  English  the  first  and  the  greatest  people  in 
the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Practical  Application  of  the  Principles  of  True 
Liberalism. 

**  If  individuality  has  no  play  ^  society  docs  not  advance^  If  individuality 
breaks  out  of  all  bounds^  society  /^jA«."— Professor  Huxley. 

*'  The  rule  of  our  policy  is  that  M^Mfff^  should  be  done  by  the  state 
which  can  be  better  or  as  well  done  by  voluntary  effort,^'' — W.  E. 
Gladstone.— (^Zi^^ro/  Manifesto^  i88j,) 

**  If  political  science  be  properly  understood ;  if  it  be  conBned  within 
the  limits  of  its  Ultimate  province  ;  if  its  vocabulary  be  well  fixed  by 
sound  definitions  and  a  consistent  usage ;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  possess  the  same  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  other  sciences 
founded  on  observation."— Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 

I  COME,  now,  to  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  I  have 
approached  with  not  a  few  misgivings.  It  is  that  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  champion. 

It,  unfortunately,  too  often  happens  that  theoretical  politi- 
cians, who  have  certain  convictions  which  they  wish  to  make 
known,  are  content  to  commit  their  doctrines  to  paper, 
without  sufficiently  considering  themselves,  or  at  least 
demonstrating  to  their  readers,  in  what  way  those  doctrines 
are  capable  of  practical  application  to  the  particular  ques- 
tions of  their  day.  This  is  an  objection  which  can  fairly  be 
urged  against  a  very  large  portion  of  the  political  literature 
of  our  time ;  and,  having  had  personal  experience  of  its 
drawbacks,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  being  charged  with  the  same  shortcoming.     It  is  often 
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believed,  and  not  seldom  publicly  stated  thai,  though  a 
particular  doctrine,  whether  political  or  otherwise,  may  be 
"  very  good  in  theory,  it  is  useless  in  practice."  I  need  not 
here  comment  upon  the  paradoxical  nature  of  this  state- 
ment. Every  moderately  accomplished  student  of  logic 
will  know  that  the  two  things  are  contradictory ;  that,  if  a 
doctrine  is  not  practically  sounds  it  cannot  be  so  theoretically^ 
and  vice  versa ;  and  as  there  is  no  subject  in  which  theory 
and  practice  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  more  frequently 
antagonistic,  than  in  that  of  politics,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  my  showing  that  the  doctrines  which  I  am 
advocating  are  capable  of  the  most  ready  and  successful 
practical  application  to  those  very  questions,  over  which  the 
necessity  for  examining  princif^es  has  arisen. 

If  I  did  not  thus  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  my 
proposals,  I  should  fairly  lay  myself  open  to  a  very  short 
and  summary  criticism.  Advocates  of  socialist  doctrines 
would  be  able,  and  only  too  ready,  to  dismiss  my  protest, 
by  an  off-hand  use  of  the  expression  ^^iaissez  /aire,'*  That 
would,  of  itself,  be  considered  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
my  doctrines;  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  those,  whose 
enquiries  into  such  a  subject  are  hasty  and  superficial, 
would  be  content  to  regard  my  views  as  purely  doctrinaire^ 
and,  on  that  ground,  excuse  themselves  from  the  trouble  of 
their  perusal.  I  desire,  however,  that  my  theories  should 
be  guaged  by  their  application  to  questions,  the  vaostpractical^ 
so  long  as  the  process  of  guaging  is  carried  out  in  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  by  taking  other 
than  a  circumscribed  and  narrow  view  of  the  question  under 
consideration,  and  by  regarding  the  remote^  as  well  as  the 
immediate  results  of  the  contemplated  legislative  action,  to 
which  they  are  applied.  The  remote  results  of  legislation 
are,  in  the  present  day,  a  completely  neglected  factor,  in 
political  discussion  and  deliberation  ;  and  I  should  certainly 
claim  a  much  larger  than  the  average  amount  of  attenlioa 
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for  them,  in  the  application  of  my  principles.  The  hasty 
and  off-hand  use  of  the  term  laissez  faire^  as  usually  applied, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  process  Of  reductio  ad 
absurduniy  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule 
upon  the  doctrine  of  a  limitation  to  state  functions.  If  such 
a  limit  is  advocated,  there  is  an  extreme  readiness,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  take  the  socialist  view,  to  say  :  "  Oh  ! 
of  course ;  let  everything  alone  1  let  things  take  their 
course !  survival  of  the  fittest  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ! 
the  weak  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  strong  are  to  be 
allowed  to  crush  the  remainder  out  of  existence."  I  need 
not  say  that  I  distinctly  repudiate  such  a  view  of  society. 
To  the  April  (1885)  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review^  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  contributed  an  article, 
entitled :  "  The  State  versus  the  Man,"  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  combat  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer's  views, 
as  expressed  in  his  (then)  recently  published  work,  en- 
titled:  "The  Man  versus  The  State."  M.  de  Laveleyc's 
paper  was  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  state  was 
justified  in  "appropriating  state  or  communal  revenues 
to  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  greater  equality  among 
men  /*  and  he  applied  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  method  of 
throwing  discredit  upon  Mr.  Spencer*s  theory  of  limited 
functions,  by  contending  that,  if  the  laissez  /aire  doctrine 
were  applied  to  all  sociological  matters,  might  would  become 
right,  and  the  physically  weak  man  would  become  the  victim 
of  the  strong — that,  as  a  consequence,  society  would  be 
revolutionised.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  effective  method 
of  addressing  careless  thinkers  and  indifierently-read  persons ; 
but  its  use,  as  an  argument,  speaks  badly  for  the  merits  of 
the  cause  of  him  who  uses  it.  The  truth  is,  the  expression 
laissez  Jaire^  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  properly  express  the 
theory  to  which  it  is  frequently  applied,  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  absurdity  of  the  most  glaring  character.  The 
term  is  usually  employed  to  describe  that  school  of  politics 
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which  recognises  a  limit  to  the  functions  of  government,  and 
which  contends  that,  when  that  limit  has  been  reached,  the 
state  should  not  further  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  either 
mind  or  body  among  the  individual  citizens  constituting 
the  state.  The  politicians  of  that  school  contend  that, 
inyond  a  certain  limit  of  interference^  the  state  should  leave 
the  people  alone.  The  term  laissez  fcdre^  however,  says 
nothing  about  the  limit  up  to  which  interference  is  allowed. 
It  is  simply  a  short  term  for  ready  application ;  and  all  who 
use  it  fiimiliarly  are  supposed  to  know  what  it  means.  M. 
de  Laveleye!s  object  is,  perhaps,  better  served  by  ignoring  the 
range  of  interference,  which  even  advocates  of  laissez  f aire 
approve,  and,  by  taking  the  word  in  its  literal  and  unre- 
stricted sense,  reducing  the  theory,  which  it  represents,  to  an 
utter  absurdity,  by  interpreting  it  as  synonymous  with 
Anarchy.  Could  not  the  same  method  be  applied  to  any 
term  which  is  used  to  shortly  designate  some  particular 
school  of  thought  ?  Would  it,  for  instance,  be  fair  or  honest 
to  attempt  to  render  a  man  ridiculous  who  called  himself  an 
Utilitarian,  by  representing  that  he  disapproved  of  art,  Utera- 
ture,  and  all  the  refining  influences  of  life  because  they 
could  not  be  rendered  useful  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  such  a  critic  to  study  Bentham, 
Austin,  and  Mill,  and,  first,  understand  that  the  word  utility^ 
from  which  the  larger  term  is  derived,  was  intended  to 
comprehend  every  quality  which  was  calculated  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  present  or  remote  ?  Yet,  this 
is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  many  others, 
who  are  simply  bent  upon  upholding  their  own  theories 
before  the  general  or  magazine-reading  public.  The  truth  is, 
as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  says,  in  his  article  on  "  Liberty  and 
Socialism,"  to  which  I  have  before  referred  : — "  There  is 
hardly  one,  of  what  are  commonly  called  political  principles, 
that  will  not  lead  to  ruin  and  absurdity,  if  carried  to  its 
logical  end,  and  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  met  at  some 
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point,  and  limited  by  its  opposite."  To  leave  society  alone  ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  legislature  to  do  nothings  wonki  simply 
mean  anarchy.  What  we  have  to  determine  is  whether 
state  functions  have  a  limit,  and,  if  so,  where  that  limit 
should  be  placed.  All  men  agree  that  the  state  must  do 
something  to  preserve  order  and  thus  secure  progress.  The 
point,  as  yet  unsettled,  is — Where  should  its  interference 
stop  ?  Mill  said  :  "  When  those,  who  have  been  called  the 
laissezfaire  school,  have  attempted  any  definite  limitation  of 
the  province  of  government,  they  have  usually  restricted  it 
to  the  protection  of  person  and  property  against  fraud."* 
Even  this  limitation  would  be  for  from  leading  to  the  bmtal 
state  of  things,  predicted  by  M.  de  Lavel^re ;  but,  as  a  fact, 
there  is  no  stereotyped  limit  recognised  among  advocates  of 
laissez  faire.  They  differ,  considerably,  as  to  where  that 
limit  should  be ;  and  all  they  do  agree  upon  is  that  there 
should  he  a  limit 

As  Mill  says  :  t"  Whatever  theory  we  adopt  respecting  the 
foundation  of  the  social  union ;  and  under  whatever  political 
institutions  we  live,  there  is  a  circle  around  every  individual 
human  being,  which  no  government,  be  it  that  of  one,  of  a 
few,  or  of  the  many,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  overstep. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  person  who  has  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  within  which  the  individuaUty  of  that 
person  ought  to  reign  uncontrolled,  either  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual, or  by  the  public  collectively.  That  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  some  space  in  human  existence,  thus  entrenched 
around  and  held  sacred  from  authoritative  intrusion,  no 
one,  who  professes  the  smallest  r^ard  to  human  freedom  or 
dignity,  will  call  in  question  :  The  point  to  be  determined  iSf 
where  the  limit  should  be  placed;  how  large  a  province  of 
human  life  this  reserved  territory  should  include." 

The  recognition  of  a  limit  of  some  kind  is,  too,  just  now, 
rendered  more  than  ever  essential,  since  every  movement,  in 

*=■  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  568. 
t  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  569. 
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the  political  world  of  the  present  day,  points  to  a  complete 
disregard  for  its  existence,  and  threatens  to  invade  the  most 
inner  circle  of  our  individual  and  private  activities.  The 
whole  tendency  in  modern  politics  in  Great  Britain,  as  also 
in  many  of  her  colonies,  where  responsible  government 
exists,  is  to  use  the  state  as  a  means  of  interfering  with  the 
most  personal  of  our  civil  liberties,  as  also  of  intruding 
upon  the  regulation  and  management  of  our  private  and 
l^ally  acquired  property,  and,  in  some  cases  even  conniving 
at  its  partial  confiscation.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy,  if 
persistendy  pursued,  must  inevitably  prove  disastrous  to 
the  progress  of  any  community  in  which  it  is  thus  attempted. 
Capita],  which  really  constitutes  the  "tools  of  commerce," 
is  timid  to  a  degree,  and  will  invariably  be  found  removing 
itself  from  such  a  community  to  others  in  which  its  security  is 
regarded  in  a  more  sacred  light.  The  withdrawal  of  capital, 
no  matter  how  unpopularly  that  commodity  may  be  viewed  by 
those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  a  calamity  which  no  country 
and  no  government  can  regard  with  indifference.  If  capital 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  I  have  ventured  Jto  suggest,  viz., 
as  constituting  "the  tools  of  commerce,"  then  its  partial 
removal  from  a  community  represents  the  deprivation  of  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  tools  by  which  the  labour 
of  that  community  is  enabled  to  find  occupation.  In  the 
present  age  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  work  which 
society  requires  to  be  carried  on.  Land  itself  cannot 
certainly  be  removed,  but  the  capital  by  means  of  which 
those  who  cultivate  it  are  supported  during  production  can 
be  too  easily  diverted  to  a  freer  political  atmosphere.  And 
as  to  other  industries  in  which  machinery,  fuel,  plant, 
buildings,  raw  material,  means  of  locomotion  and  other 
primary  necessities  of  production  are  requisite — ^all  of  which 
come  under  the  much  condemned  category  of  "capital," 
interference  by  the  slate  in  the  shai^e  of  "  regulation  "  will 
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very  soon  prevent  those  who  own  it  from  continuing  to 
employ  it  in  any  particular  community  in  which,  as  a  result 
of  such  interference  its  "  return  "  is  rendered  less  abundant 
than  elsewhere.  Upon  the  presence  of  capital  in  a  com- 
munity really  depends  the  progress  of  that  community. 
Hence,  as  M.  L^n  Say,  the  eminent  French  economist  and 
statesman,  has  said,  "  If  governments  are  allowed  to  over- 
leap the  bounds  of  their  normal  functions,  the  first  principles 
of  civilisation  will  be  in  danger."*  But  any  such  abuse  of 
functions  has  another  undesirable  result — it  weakens  the 
organism  of  government  itself,  and  renders  it  less  competent 
to  fulfil  such  of  its  activities  as  are  really  legitimate. 
"  Political  theorisers  and  statesmen,  who,  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  true  limits  to  the  practical  powers  of  a  government, 
extend  its  action  beyond  its  proper  province,  not  only  waste 
its  resources  in  vain  efforts,  but  withdraw  its  effective  powers 
from  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  properly  applicable,  and 
thus  diminish  its  activity  in  its  own  field.'^t  It  was  said  by 
a  prominent  English  politician  at  the  centenary  of  the 
publication  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that  "there 
never  was  an  age  or  a  country  in  which  the  tendency  to 
undue  extension  of  the  functions  of  government  required 
so  much  to  be  enforced  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people." 

It  has  been  shown  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  that  in 
the  earliest  governments  which  have  existed,  everything  was 
organised  upon  the  principle  of  individual  action,*  and  the 
indispensibility,  to  human  progress,  of  the  free  play  of 
individual  effort,  has  been  testified  to  by  the  very  highest 
authorities  in  philosophy  and  practical  politics.  Mill,  him- 
self, who  took  anything  but  a  closely  restricted  view  of 
state  functions,  nevertheless  recognised,  very  vividly,  the 
necessity  for  offering  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to 

*  "Municipal  and  State  Socialism,"  1886.  t  "  Influence  of  Aothority,"  (Sir 

Geo.  C.  Lewis)  p.  217.  t  **  Influence  of  Authority,"  p.  132. 
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individua]  effort.  "There  never  was,"  he  says,  "more 
necessity  for  surrounding  individual  independence  of 
thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with  the  most  powerful 
defences,  in  order  to  maintain  that  originality  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  which  are  the  only  source  of  any 
real  progress,  and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  the 
human  race  much  superior  to  any  herd  of  animals."* 
"  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Bright,  "  a  danger  of  people  coming 
to  the  idea  that  they  can  pull  or  drive  the  government 
along ;  that  a  government  can  do  anything  that  is  wanted — 
that,  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  make  any  one  well  off.  There  is  no  mare  serums 
mistake  than  that,  ...  I  recommend  the  influencing  of 
the  opinions,  and  the  actions  of  private  persons^  rather  than 
dwelling  upon  the  idea  that  everything  can  be  done  by  an 
act  of  parliament"t  Even  Professor  Sidgwick,  who  displays 
little  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  laissez  faire^  is  bound 
to  admit  that  "  no  adequate  substitute  has,  as  yet,  been 
found,  by  any  socialistic  reformer,"  for  the  motive  of  self- 
in  teres  t.X 

The  truth  is,  the  struggle  for  existence,  considered  socio- 
logically, is,  as  Mr  Spencer  has,  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings  shown,  on  the  whole  a  health-giving  process.  It 
contributes,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
even  though  in  the  struggle  many  unfortunate  individuals  are 
forced  under.  They  are,  what  Mr.  Goschen  once  called 
the  "  breakages "  of  society ;  and  individual  effort,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  humanitarian  impulses,  can  well  be  left  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  less  fortunate  ones,  without  adopting 
a  means  of  amelioration,  which  at  best  will  prove  abortive, 
and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  stop  the  struggle  alto- 
gether, by  stamping  out  or  suppressing  the  motive  to  enter- 
prise, for  which,  as  yet,  no  substitute  has  been  found. 

•  **  Prindpks  of  Politkml  Economy,"  p.  5701.  ♦  "Speech,"  October  12,  1885. 

\  "  Kconomic  Socialisitv"    Camtcm^rary  Revirvo^  November,  i836. 
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Endless  thinkers  have  sounded  the  note  of  freedom,  as 
the  very  starting-point  of  all  our  boasted  progress.  "  The 
true  end  of  man,"  says  Humboldt,  "  or  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  eternal  and  immutable  dictates  of  reason, 
and  not  suggested  by  vague  and  transient  desires,  is  the 
highest  and  most  harmonious  development  of  his  powers,  to 
a  complete  and  consistent  whole.  Freedom^^  he  adds,  "  is 
the  grand  and  indispensable  condition,  which  the  possibility 
of  such  a  development  presupposes,"*  and  it  is,  therefore, 
the  one  principle,  above  all  others,  to  preserve  which  the 
legislature  should  constantly  aim.  "  The  end  of  law,"  says 
Locke,  "is  not  to  abolish  or  restrain,  but  to  preserve  and 
enlarge  fieedom  ;  and  that  freedom  consists,"  according  to 
the  same  writer,  in  the  "  liberty  to  dispose  and  order,  freely, 
as  he  (every  man)  lists,  his  person,  actions,  possessions,  and 
his  whole  property,  within  the  allowance  of  those  laws,  under 
which  he  is ;  and  therein  not  to  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  another,  but  freely  follow  his  own."t  The  "  special 
frmction  of  government,"  then,  is  "  to  see  that  the  liberty  of 
each  man  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  desires,  is  unrestricted, 
save  by  the  like  liberty  of  all."  On  the  other  hand,  '*  to 
diminish  this  liberty,  by  means  of  taxes  or  civil  restraints, 
more  than  is  absolutely  nttdixiX  for  performing  such  function^ 
is,"  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  "  wrong,  because  adverse  to 
the  function  itsel£"|  By  means  of  this  fuller  freedom,  the 
freest  play  will  be  given  to  the  motive  of  self-interest,  which, 
say  what  we  will,  and  view  it  how  we  may,  is  the  primary  and 
fundamental  force  from  which  all  human  activity,  all  humsm 
progress,  and  all  human  aspirations  are  derived.  Few  men 
of  reading  and  reflection  now  recognise  any  distinction 
between  what  have  been  termed  the  egoistic  and  the  altru- 
istic impulses  of  human  nature,  when  those  impulses  are 
traced  to  their  source.     Even  the  sucklii^  of  a  child  has 

*  "  sphere  and  Duties  of  Government,"  p.  ii.        t  "  Two  tveatben  on  Govenunent," 
p.  219.  \  "  Social  Statics,"  p.  306. 
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been  claimed,  by  one  of  our  nineteenth  century  philosophers, 
to  spring  from  a  motive,  primarily  egoistic.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  human  actions  of  every 
kind,  even  the  (apparently)  most  unselfish,  are  traceable  ulti- 
mately to  the  motive  of  self-interest.  That,  in  truth,  is  the  tap- 
root of  all  human  activity  and  advancement ;  nor  should  the 
reflection,  as  to  its  source,  tend,  in  any  way,  to  lower  its  value 
or  Importance,  in  our  estimation.  There  is  a  higher,  and  a 
lower  selfishness ;  the  difference  being  that,  in  the  former, 
the  results  are  beneficial  to  those  around  us,  though  prompted 
by  a  selflsh  motive ;  while  in  the  latter,  though  in  the  same 
way  producing  pleasure  for  self,  the  results  involve  injury  to 
others.  The  effect  of  the  former  on  society  is  good,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  injurious.  But  the  effect  of  the  impulse 
has  no  connection  with  the  source  from  which  it  springs. 
"For  all  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  self  {^  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  has  said)  are  not  selfish.  The  interests  of  self,  justly 
appreciated,  and  rightly  understood,  may  be,  nay,  indeed, 
must  be  the  interests  also  of  other  men — of  Society — of 
Country— of  the  Church— and  of  the  World. '^  If,  then, 
self-interest — for  which  it  is  admitted  no  substitute  has,  as 
yet,  been  found — is  at  the  very  root  of  human  progress,  and 
liberty  is  so  indispensable  to  the  successful  exercise  of  that 
motive,  then  the  security  of  that  liberty  (limited,  of  course, 
by  a  regard  for  others)  not  only  becomes  the  first  duty  of 
the  state;  but  the  state  neglects  its  duty  so  soon  as  it  acts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  check  that  motive,  except  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  equal  freedom  to  all.  No  man  of 
really  sound  mind  has  ever  advocated  absolute  unchecked 
freedom  ;  for  it  would  mean  absolute  anarchy.  Anarchy  and 
freedom  cannot  be  co-existent.  As  Locke  says:  "Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  freedom  ;  for  who  could  he  free^ 
when  every  other  man's  humour  might  domineer  over  him."t 
And  Blackstone  says,  in  much  the  same  strain  :  "  No  man, 

•  '•  Reign  of  Law,"  p.  370.  t  "  Two  treatises  on  Government/*  p.  219. 
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that  considers  a  moment,  would  wish  to  retain  the  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  power  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases ;  ibr, 
as  every  other  man  would  also  have  the  same  power,  there 
would  be  no  security  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life."*  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  leading 
economists  that "  let  alone  should  be  the  rule  in  politics,  and 
interference  the  exception  f  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  contention  of  an  equally  high  authority,  that  govern- 
ment should  secure  to  its  citizens  the  ^^  maximum  of 
liberty"  and  should  indulge  in  the  '*  minimum  of  interference." 
In  all  cases  the  burden  of  proof,  that  interference  is  neces- 
sary, should  be  thrown  upon  those  who  are  urging  it. 
"Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  afiect  the 
interests  of  others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case,'^ 
says  Mill,  "  always  lies  on  the  defenders  of  legal  prohibit 
tions."t 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  error,  in  the  criticism  of 
legislative  proposals,  than  that  of  limiting  one's  investigations 
to  the  more  immediate  results  of  a  measure.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  legislative  proposal  is  unanin:K>usly  approved, 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  benefit  sonUy  without  immediately, 
injuring  the  rest  of  society ;  but,  quite  as  often  as  not,  such 
a  measure,  if  sufficiently  investigated,  in  its  ultimate  results, 
will  be  found  to  lead  to  a  loss  of  character  to  those  benefited 
— a  demoralisation,  in  fact,  of  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  in- 
dependence, which,  in  the  one  case  (non-interference)  would 
have  been  exercised  ;  in  the  other  (interference)  will  be 
discouraged  and  weakened  in  its  vigour.  The  average 
politician,  and  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the  public 
themselves,  give  no  heed  to  such  considerations.  Such 
people  "never  look  beyond  proximate  causes  and  immediate 
effects ;  .  .  .  they,  habitually,  regard  each  phenomenon 
as  involving  but  one  antecedent,  and  one  consequent   They 

•  "  Commentaries,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  500. 

t  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  569. 
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^o  not  bear  in  mind  that  each  phenomenon  is  a  link  in  an 
infinite  sories."* 

There  is  now  a  tolerably  clear  proposition  before  us. 
Admitting  that  liberty  is  essential  to  Che  well-being  of 
society,  upon  which  there  is  probably  no  difference  of 
opinion,  the  question  is — Whether  any  limit  should  be 
placed  to  the  interference  by  the  state  with  that  liberty,  and, 
if  so,  what  that  limit  should  be. 

The  modem  tendency  to  disregard  all  such  limits,  and, 
even,  to  act  as  if  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  any  being 
required,  has  at  last  led  to  a  reaction.  There  is  fast  spring- 
ing up  in  Great  Britain,  a  party  of  politicians  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  belief  that  individual  freedom  will  require  to 
be  more  carefully  guarded  than  it  has  been  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Such  persons  are  beginning  to  adopt 
a  new  party-tide — that  of  "Individualists,"  in  order  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  followers  of  the  more 
popular  Socialistic  school.  As  Radicalism  becomes  more 
and  more  Socialistic  in  its  tendencies,  there  will,  naturally, 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  more  moderate  Radicals 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  Liberal  party;  and  the  more 
moderate  Liberals,  as  also  the  Conservatives,  many  of  whom 
are  now  favourable  to  the  true  principles  of  Liberalism,  will 
be  drawn  into  membership  with  the  Individualist  party,  in 
their  desire  to  recognise  some  sort  of  limit  to  democratic 
interference  with  individual  freedom,  with  private  enterprise, 
and  with  the  rights  of  property.  The  principles  which  I 
have  classed  under  the  title  of  "  True  Liberahsm "  are 
almost  identical  with  those  which  an  advocate  of  laissezfaite 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term)  would 
approve.  The  only  difference,  of  any  consequence,  among 
the  advocates  of  that  principle  is  as  to  where  that  limit 
should  be  placed,  beyond  which  state  interference  should 
not  ga     Socialism  is,  in  effect,  a  struggling  for  equal  or,  at 

•  " Over-l^gblatioo/*    (Colkcted  EssaysX  Herbert  Spencer. 
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least,  approximately  equal  wealth  and  social  conditions.  It 
is  none  the  less  so  because  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
to  the  extreme  point  desired,  viz.,  absolute  equality.  That 
that  attainment  is  impossible  has  been  admitted  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself,  but  he  nevertheless  advocates,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  opening  chapter,  the  attempt  at  an 
approximation.  The  fundamental  distinction  which  appears 
to  be  unobserved  by  the  advocates  of  Socialistic  legislation 
is  that  which  exists  between  equal  wealth  or  social  conditions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  equal  opportunities  on  the  other.  No 
one  now-a-days  would  seriously  contend  that  one  citizen 
should  possess  better  opportunities  than  another.  It  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  all  should  be  equal  in  that 
respect,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  citizen  should  h^free  to 
attempt  anything  which  his  fdlow-citizens  are  allowed  to  do. 
But  Socialists  claim  that  every  citizen  should  have  ox  possess 
anything  which  his  feliow-citizens  possess.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  giving  a  man  the  liberty  to  do  anything, 
and  supplying  him  with  the  means  with  which  to  do  it. 
This  distinction  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Hobbes  in  his 
own  quaint  way.  He  says,  in  the  chapter  of  his  "  Levia- 
than," entitled  "The  Liberty  of  Subjects:"  "When  the 
impediment  of  motion  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  thing 
itself,  we  use  not  to  say,  it  wants  the  liberty^  but  the  power 
to  move,  as  when  a  stone  lieth  still,  or  a  man  is  fastened  to 
his  bed  by  sickness."  True  Liberalism  would  give  to  every 
man  the  liberty  to  do  anything  which  his  fellow-citizens  are 
allowed  to  do ;  but  Socialism  is  not  content  with  liberty 
jnly  :  it  wants  the  state  to  confer  the /ow^rr  also,  that  is  to 
say  the  means.  If  a  man  is  incapable  now-a-days  of  living 
as  he  would  wish,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  any 
aristocratic  privileges.  There  is  now  no  law  of  any  kind,  which 
restricts  the  liberty  of  the  poor  man,  without  also  equally 
affecting  the  rich.  There  is,  now,  no  legislative  or  enforcible 
social  reslriction   which  will  dictate  to  the  poorest  citizen 
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the  quality  of  dothes  he  may  wear,  the  amount  of  wages  he 
may  receive,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  courses  of  which 
his  meals  may  be  constituted,  the  distances  he  may  travel 
for  work,  or  the  natuii^  of  the  arrangements  for  combination 
which  he  may  enter  into  with  his  fellow-workmen.  He  may 
wear  apparel  as  elaborate  and  as  gaudy  as  that  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  his  most  prosperous  moments — if  he  pos- 
sess it;  he  is  at  liberty  to  receive  wages  as  large  as  the 
income  of  a  Vanderbilt — if  only  he  can  earn  them  ;  he  can 
live  in  true  epicurean  style — if  only  he  be  possessed  of  the 
viands ;  and  he  can,  by  combination  with  his  fellow-workmen, 
lift  his  wages  to  unprecedented  levels — if  only  the  laws  of 
sup{4y  and  demand  will  admit  of  it.  The  state,  far  from 
interfering  with  him  in  die  enjoyment  of  these  liberties, 
has  secured  that  enjo3rment  to  him — provided  he  obtain 
for  himself,  and  that  lawfully,  the  material  which  is 
essential  to  such  enjoyment  But  while  the  state  thus 
secures  him  that  liberty  of  enjojrment  of  his  own  possessions, 
it  stops  short,  or  should  stop  short  at  that  stage  at  which  he 
asks  for  the  material  itself.  This  is  where  Individualism 
and  Socialism  diverge;  and  it  requires,  I  think,^  only  a 
moment's  reflection  to  see  which  is  the  only  possible  policy 
of  the  two.  Socialism  practically  says,  "We  have  the 
liberty  to  dress  and  eat  as  we  like,  to  be  educated  and  to 
lift  our  wages  as  high  as  economic  laws  will  allow — but  we 
want  you  to  suf^y  us  with  the  clothes,  the  food,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  work  itself  even,  out  of  that  apparently  in- 
exhaustible fund  known  as  the  general  revenue." 

I  have  said  there  is  now  no  law  restricting  the  poor  and 
not  the  rich.  That  is  so ;  but  the  converse  is  not  the  case. 
The  incoming  tide  of  Socialism  has  already  begun  to  affect 
the  propertied  classes  on  behalf  of  the  masses ;  to  restrict 
the  use  of  their  private  property,  as  well  as  to  tax  them  on 
behalf  of  the  less  successful.  It  may  be  contended  that 
wealth  is  an   obstacle    "of   human    origin/'    within    the 
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meaning  of  the  definition  kid  down  by  Mr.  Broadhurst. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  possession  of  wealth  by  one  man 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  another,  and  really  does  not  prevent 
anybody  else  from  reaching  the  sanfe  goal,  provided  that 
the  latter  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  for  so  doing. 
The  possession  of  wealth  by  one  citizen  really  removes  him 
from  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  so  lessens  the  competi- 
tion which  that  struggle  involves.  In  that  respect  the  work- 
ing classes  are  really  benefited.  But  the  possession  of  wealth 
by  one  citizen  means,  also,  the  enlisting,  as  it  were,  of  a 
further  stock  of  tools  for  the  employment  of  labour,  and  a 
further  competition  among  capitalists  in  the  demand  for 
labour.  In  this  way  again  the  labouring  classes  are  bene- 
fited. The  possession  of  wealth  by  one  citizen  certainly 
enables  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  pains  and  inconveniences 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  his  poorer  fellow-citizens 
have  to  encounter  and  bear ;  but  the  greater  enjoyment  by 
the  one,  does  not,  in  any  way,  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
other.  All,  then,  that  a  citizen  can  ask  for  from  the  state, 
is  that  he  may  have  secured  to  him  as  fire  a  course  as  others 
have  had  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

After  devoting  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  to  the  study 
of  this  and  kindred  subjects,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cardinal  error  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  the 
existing  discontent  with  past  and  present  social  arrangements 
is  the  wide-spread  belief  that  to  be  (what  is  popularly  termed) 
<*  well-off"  is  really  man's  /M^rma/ condition ;  and  that  to  be 
compelled  to  work,  to  be  poor,  and  lacking  many  of  the 
comforts  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  his  abnormal  condx^on. 

The  truth  is  that  the  primitively  normal  condition  of  man. 
even  in  a  sparcely  populated  country,  is  one  of  a  precarious 
and  hand-to  mouth  character ;  that  by  the  knowledge  and 
utilisation  of  that  fundamental  economic  principle  known  as 
the  "  division  of  labour,"  and  by  the  accumulation  of  property 
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thus  rendered  possible,  many  of  the  dangers — such  as 
famine  and  disease — to  which  man,  in  a  primitive  condition, 
is  subjected,  are  averted ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  man  to  labour,  by  hand  and  by  head,  in  order 
that  he  may  live.  This,  then,  is  the  normal  condition  of 
man,  even  after  the  "  division  of  labour ''  has  secured  us  so 
many  advantages.  But  it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  more  and  more  intensified  with 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of 
the  area  of  the  earth's  surface  which  each  citizen  may  enjoy* 
lliat  nearly  forty  millions  of  human  beings  should  be  able 
to  exist,  from  year  to  year,  within  so  small  an  area  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  division  of  labour,  throughout  the 
world,  has  secured  to  society.  One  can  easily  imagine  what 
the  normal  condition  would  be,  under  such  circumstances, 
if  that  principle  were  not  observed,  and  if  every  one  of  that 
forty  millions  sought  to  supply  themselves  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  When  that  picture  has  been  fully  realised,  it 
will  become  an  easy  matter  to  see  that  the  condition  of  the 
wiost  discontented  even,  among  the  poor  of  Great  Britain,  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  that  which  would  result  from  a 
return  to  a  primitive  method  of  living,  such  as  I  shall  show 
is  invariably  resorted  to  in  all  would-be-ideal  communities. 
The  normal  condition  of  man  then,  especially  in  closely 
populated  countries,  is  necessarily  one  of  struggle  and  depen* 
denu ;  and  by  the  non-adc^tion  of  the  principle  of  the 
"division  of  labour  "  it  would  obviously  be  much  worse.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  in  order  that  this  beneficial  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  may  be  fuUy  utilised,  society,  in  its  myriad 
ramifications,  has  developed  a  large  and  necessarily  intelli- 
gent class  of  men,  called  in  general  terms,  "  middle-men." 
The  members  of  this  class,  whose  ranks  any  citizen  is  at 
liberty  to  join — if  he  possess  the  ability  to  succeed — are 
enabled,  by  dint  of  superior  capacity,  to  acquire  possession 
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of  a  suiplus — over  and  above  their  daily  wants — of  what  is 
commonly  called  "  wealth."  They  immediately  turn  that  to 
account,  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  further  production, 
in  which  the  further  employment  of  labour  is  involved. 
Their  wealthy  or,  in  other  words,  their  savings^  thus 
converted  into  property  of  some  kind  conducive  to 
production,  multiply,  and  those  of  the  class,  who  ate 
successful  in  their  enterprises,  become  possessed  of  a  more 
than  equal  share  of  the  world's  accumulations.  They  are 
then  called  "capitalists."  The  cardinal  error,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  consists  in  the  poorer  classes  erroneously 
assuming  that  the  condition  of  the  capitalbt  is  the  normal 
one,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  being  compelled  to 
work  on  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  live,  are  being 
deprived  of  some  benefits  to  which  they  have  a  sort  of 
right.  In  fact,  the  demands  which  are  frequently  made  by 
Socialists,  for  a  better  condition  of  things,  are  almost 
invariably  made  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  the 
"  rights  of  labour."  There  is  a  vague  sort  of  belief  among 
them  that  it  is  in  some  way  possible,  through  the  medium  of 
parliament,  to  level  up,  as  it  were,  and  thus  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  average  condition  of  society.  The  schemes, 
by  which  this  ideal  state  of  things  is  hoped  to  be  realised, 
are  as  various  as  they  are  numerous.  All  attempts  at  reali- 
sation have,  so  far,  failed,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  following 
chj^)ter.  The  truth  is  that  the  social  condition  of  the  more 
fortunate  class  alluded  to— and  which  social  condition  is, 
unfortunately,  made  the  standard  to  which  Socialists  demand 
to  be  lifted — is  an  abnormal  one.  As  a  class  they  are  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  division  of  labour ;  for, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  abundant  and  economical  production 
of  the  numerous  necessaries  of  life,  capital  itself,  in  many 
forms,  is  indispensable. 

The  different  forms  of  property  which  come  under  the 
term,  must  be  owned  and  maintained  by  somebody — other- 
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wise  that  abundant  and  economical  production  could  not  be 
carried  on.  Without  capital,  the  advantages  of  the  division 
of  labour  could  not  in  fact  be  reaped.  The  class  known  as 
"  capitalists^  is  what  may  be  termed  a  naturally  selected  one, 
and  it  is  open  to  all  comers.  As  a  class  they  cannot  be  done 
without;  and  if  the  rewards,  which  their  administrative 
ability  now  secures  to  them,  were  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
state,  the  incentive  being  gone,  that  ability  would  very  soon 
cease  to  display  itself  and  society  would  lose  the  benefits  of 
any  such  accumulations  being  worked  by  the  most  competent 
hands.  Their  social  condition  is  certainly  far  above  the 
normal  level,  and  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  enjoy  similar 
advantages.  It  is,  moreover,  the  class  among  which  all 
healthily  constituted  people  are  endeavouring  to  enrol  them- 
selves— not  excepting  even  Socialists. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  possession  of  wealth 
by  one  man  is  an  "obstacle''  to  the  progress  of  another 
towards  some  legitimate  goal ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
tended that  it  is  an  obstacle  of  "  human  origin  "  within  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  definition  oi  Liberalism.  But 
I  deny  that  it  is  an  obstacle.  The  possession  of  wealth  by 
one  man  really  cannot  prevent  a  second  from  pursuing  his 
own  course.  It  certainly  may  give  the  possessor  a  better 
chance  than  his  neighbour,  who  has  none ;  but  cannot  really 
interfere  with  the  neighbour's  liberty.  All  that  a  citizen  can 
therefore  ask  for,  from  the  state,  is  that  he  may  have  as  free 
€  course  as  others,  to  pursue  his  own  chosen  walk  in  life.  If, 
however,  one  man  is  allowed  to  call  in  a  majority  of  his 
neighbours  (which  he  practically  does,  by  utilising  a  majority 
in  parliament,)  to  help  him  to  take,  from  another  neighbour, 
part  even  of  what  that  neighbour  has  legally  accumulated,  the 
latter  will  very  soon  cease  to  accumulate ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
accumulation  necessitates  the  exercise  of  mind  and  body, 
which  none  of  us  really  like  apart  from  what  it  leads  to,  men 
would,  if  such  a  course  were  systematically  and  persistently 
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pursued,  very  soon  cease  to  exert  themselves  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  essential  for  their  own  immediate  wants.  By 
continuing  the  process,  society  would,  undoubtedly,  very 
soon  find  itself  in  a  condition  of  primitive  life.  As  Mr. 
Henry  George  has  said,  "  Socialism,  ....  society  cannot 
attempt  We  have  passed  out  of  the  socialism  of  the  tribal 
state,  and  cannot  re-enter  it  again,  except  by  a  retrogression 
that  would  involve  anarchy,  and  perhaps  barbarism." 

Socialism  practically  aims  at  the  approximate  equalisation 
of  the  conditions  of  Irving  among  citizens.  The  Radicalism 
of  the  present  day  does  the  same,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be 
synonymous  with  Socialism.*  The  Radical  party  acknow- 
ledges no  limit  to  state  functions.  Its  advocates  boast^  in 
feet,  that  the  "death  knell"  of  laissez  faire  "has  been 
sounded."  t  Liberalism  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  either  Radical  or  Socialist  doctrines.  The 
struggle  is  between  "Individualism"  and  "Socialism."  Lord 
Hartington  speaks  true  Individualism,  and  also  tme 
Liberalism,  when  he  says :  "  What  all  Liberals,  most  strongly, 
most  ardently  desire,  is  th&t  as  large  an  amount  of  personal 
freedom  and  liberty  as  is  possible  should  be  secured  for 
every  individual,  and  for  every  class  in  the  country."! 

Let  us  enquire  now,  how  the  true  limit,  beyond  which  the 
state  ^ould  not  go,  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  capable  of  being 
found  at  all  ?  Some  writers  say  not — that  no  definite  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  but  that  each  case  must  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  best  way  to  settle  the  question,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  to  find  out,  first  of  all,  what  any  such 
principles,  if  found,  or  attempted  to  be  found,  must  depend 
upon.  If  the  state  is  not  to  interfere  beyond  a  certain 
point,  why  is  it  so?  Is  it  a  matter  of  right  1  That,  in 
itself,  is  an  important  question,  and  one  which  has  led  to  a 
large  amount  of  controversy.     If  individual  citizens  possess 

•  *' Radical  Programme,"  p  13.  t  "Radical  Programme,"  p.  13. 

t  "Speech,"  July  la,  1886. 
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rights  against  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  should  be  easy 
to  ascertain  what  they  are.     When  that  is  done,  the  limit  of 
the  rights  of  the  state  in  the  contrary  direction — that  is, 
against  the  citizen — will  have  been  determined.     There  are 
two  theories  concerning  the  position  of  the  citizen  towards  his 
fellow-citizens.     One  theory  is  that  every  man  has  what  are 
termed  "  natural  rights" — rights  irrespective  of  society,  such 
as  his  earliest  ancestors  may  be  assumed  to  have  enjoyed 
in  their  natural  state.     By  a  philosophic  fiction,  men  are 
supposed  to  have  agreed  to  live  in  communities,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  that  agreement,  to  have  given  up  a  portion  of 
their  "  natural  liberty,"  in  order  to  enable  the  community 
to  be  carried  on  harmoniously — the  immediate  objects  of 
such  a  compact  being  the  protection  of  the  person,  and  the 
protection  of  private  property.    The  other  theory  is  that, 
inasmuch  as  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  has  no  rights,  except 
such  as   he  is  strong  enough   to  enforce;  by  the  forma- 
tion of  what  is  termed  society,  a  new  order  of  things  is 
established ;  then  each  and  every  constituent  member  of 
that    society  is  called   upon    to    give    obedience   to    the 
governing  power,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  and  hence- 
forth  possesses   no  rights,  except  such   as  are  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thereby  undertaken  to  be  guarded  by  that 
governing  power. 

Tlie  first  of  these  views  is  founded  upon  the  theory  of  an 
implied  "  social  contract,"  and  is  adopted  by  many  influential 
winters.     Blackstone,  for   instance,  whilst  repudiating,    as 
**  too  wild,"  the  notion  of  men  having  actually  met  together, 
and    entered  into  such  a  sodal  contract,  nevertheless  con- 
tends that  such  a  contract,  "  though  perhaps,  in  no  instance, 
Hsks  it  ever  been  formally  expressed  at  the  first  institution  of 
a     st3lre,"  must  "  in  nature  and  reason,  be  understood  and 
tm^fi^s^^  in  ^^  very  act  of  associating  together."    In   his 
dutpt^'^  on  "  Royal  prerogative,"  he  speaks  thus  unmistak- 
ably on  the  point :  "  Man  possesses,  a  rights  which  may  be 
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denominated  his  natural  liberty.  But  of  this,  every  man 
gives  up  a  part,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  he  gains, 
by  becoming  a  member  of  society."*  And,  again,  he  says : 
"  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty,  so 
far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  no  further),  as  is 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
public"!  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  takes  the  same  view — that 
is,  as  to  rights  existing  irrespective  of  law ;  and  he  contends 
vigorously  for  its  recognition,  in  his  comparatively  late,  and 
most  instructive  work,  "The  Man  versus  The  State."  In 
his  "  Social  Statics,"  first  published  when  his  name  was  little 
known,  and  which  he  has  since  declined  to  re-publish  on 
account  of  its  admitted  crudeness  in  some  details,  he 
uses  the  term  "right"  with  unbounded  freedom.  He 
goes  so  far  even  as  to  speak  of  the  right  of  an  individual 
"  to  ignore  the  state,"  by  "  relinquishing  its  protection,  and 
refusing  to  pay  towards  its  support"  The  most  summary 
way  perhaps  by  which  such  a  right  could  be  tested  would 
be  by  trying  it^  that  is  to  say,  by  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  on 
the  ground  of  not  desiring  the  protection  which  it  was 
required  to  maintain.  It  is  probable,  I  venture  to  think, 
that  the  supposed  right  would  be  found  to  be  a  wrong.  It 
was  thought  by  some  disciples  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  he  had  modified 
his  views  since  the  early  publication  referred  to ;  but  by  his 
later  work,  which  I  have  mentioned,  he  appears  to  still  hold 
the  theory  unassailable. 

The  second  view  also  has  influential  advocates.  Professor 
Stanley  Jevons,  for  instance,  says  :  "  In  practical  l^islation 
the  first  step  is  to  throw  aside  all  supposed  absolute  rights." | 
If  there  are  any  natural  rights,  one  would  think  that  of 
property,  rightfully  acquired,  one  of  the  surest ;  yet  Bentham 
says :  "  We  shall  see  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural 

•  " Coramentarie«,"  vol.  H.,  p.  500.  t  "Commentaries,'*  vol.  IL,  p.  500. 

\  "  TbB  Sut4  in  Relattoo  to  Labour,"  p.  6. 
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property,  and  that  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  law.  .  .  . 
Proi)erty  and  law  are  born  together,  and  die  together. 
Before  laws  were  made,  there  was  no  property ;  take  away 
laws  and  property  ceases."*  Again,  he  says :  "  The  principal 
function  of  government  is  to  guard  against  pains.  It  fulfils 
this  object,  by  creating  rights,  which  it  confers  upon  indi- 
viduals :  rights  of  personal  security  ;  rights  of  protection  for 
honour ;  rights  of  property ;  rights  of  receiving  aid  in  case  of 
need.  .  .  .  The  law  cannot  create  these  rights,  except 
by  creating  corresponding  obligations  ....  without 
creating  offences."t 

Austin — no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject — very 
summarily  disposes  of  the  question.  "  Strictly  speaking,"  he 
says,  "  there  are  no  rights^  but  those  which  are  the  creatures 
oflawPX  Burke  says  :  "  Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
uncivil  and  of  a  civil  ^ate  together.  That  he  may  obtain 
justice,  he  gives  up  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is,  in 
points,  the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may  secure  some 
liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in  trust  of  the  whole  of  it'll 
"  Where  there  is  no  law^  there  is  no  freedom  ;  for  liberty  is 
to  be  free  from  restraint,  and  violence  from  others,  which 
cannot  be  where  there  is  no  law."§ 

Without  presuming  to  rigorously  criticise  these  various  and 
conflicting  views,  I  content  myself  with  the  adoption  of  the 
latter.  There  can  be  no  right  (I  venture  to  think)  which  is 
not  backed  up,  as  it  were,  with  some  authority — some  power 
of  enforcing  it  Austin  says,  of  "  natural  and  moral  rights,*  * 
that  they  are  imperfect^  because  they  are  "  not  armed  with 
the  legal  sanction,  or  cannot  be  enforced  judicially." 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  theories  of  rights,  not  because 
the  discussion  <x  the  distinction  seems  to  me  to  be  of  any 
great  importance  in  itself,  but  because  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  view  cleared  away  for  me,  and  I  think  might  clear 

•  "  Theory  of  LegiBUtion,"  p.  113.      t  "  Theory  of  Legislation,"  p.  9c.       {  •*  Juris- 
prodcoce,"  voL  i.,  p.  354.  *!  **  Reflccdoas  on  the  French  RevolutiDn/'  vol.  ii.. 

Collected  Works,  p.  332.  I  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government/*  John  Locke. 
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away  for  others,  many  of  the  most    troublesome    doubts 
regarding  state  functions. 

If  a  man  has  rights  against  the  state,  irrespective  of  law, 
the  rule  which  determines  where  the  state  should,  and  where 
it  should  not  interfere  with  individual  liberty,  would,  of 
necessity,  be  definite,  and,  once  for  all,  ascertainable.  The 
adoption  of  any  such  rule,  if  carried  out  in  the  strict  letter, 
would  lead  to  great  practical  inconvenience  in  many  matters 
of  every-day  life.  For  instance,  if  every  individual  had,  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  claims  the  right  "to  ignore  the  state" 
and  repudiate  his  share  of  taxation,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
desiring  protection  from  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  law,  there 
would  quickly  grow  up,  in  such  a  community,  numerous 
sections  of  persons,  each  demanding  differential  treatment  in 
matters  of  government,  on  the  ground  of  their  possession  of 
such  "  natural  rights."  The  latter  method  of  viewing  man's 
position,  which  I  have  myself  preferred,  besides  appearing 
sound,  gets  rid  of  all  such  difficulties.  By  its  adoption,  man 
is  taken  to  have  given  up  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a 
citizen  of  any  state.  Henceforth  he  has  no  rights^  except 
such  as  the  state  affords  him,  in  common  with  all  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Those  rights  are  conferred,  or,  as  Bentham  says, 
created,  by  imposing  restrictions  on  his  fellows,  who  would  be 
apt,  otherwise,  to  interfere  with  him.  Every  right  thus 
involves  a  restrictive  law,  and  what  is  not  so  restricted  is 
taken  to  be  allowed,  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned.  Here, 
now,  is  the  important  point  to  be  determined,  and  one  which 
clears  away  a  host  of  difficulties  which  are  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory.  The  state  can  do  any- 
thing, that  is  to  say,  can  make  any  law,  unrestricted  by 
**  natural  rights,"  "  natural  liberties,"  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  test  of  all  legislation,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  right, 
regarding  which  no  two  people  are  agreed,  becomes  one  of 
simple  expediency,  legislation  is,  by  this  theory,  at  once 
elevated   into  an  art,   founded  upon  the  science  of  man 
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and  the  science  of  society.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
legislator  to  consider  the  welfiptre  of  the  whole  community, 
and  not  merely  those  who  now  form  it,  but,  also,  those  who 
are  to  come — that  is  to  say,  posterity.  A  community  is 
continuous,  and  should  be  so  viewed  by  legislators. 

The  test  of  legislation  is  not  what  the  present  generation 
would  like,  or  even  what  might  be  beneficial  to  it  alone;  for 
we  might  all  add  indefinitely  to  our  national  debt,  and, 
meanwhile,  enjoy  ourselves  on  the  proceeds,  throwing  the 
burden  on  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

We  must,  therefore^  view  society  very  broadly ;  we  must 
regard,  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  the  remote^  tlie 
uiterior  effects  likely  to  arise  from  present  action.  We  must, 
as  Bastiat  puts  it,  take  into  account  "  what  is  not  seen,  as 
well  as  what  is  seen."  It  is,  for  instance,  ridiculously  short- 
sighted for  legislators  of  this  generation  to  offer  assistance  to, 
or  encourage  idleness  and  indifference  in  a  large  section  of  the 
living  generation  (however  much  they  may  like  it  and  praise 
them  for  it)  if  the  probable,  or  even  the  possible  effect  will  be 
to  diminish  the  incentive  to  self-help  and  independence  of 
spirit  in  the  generations  which  are  to  succeed  it.  We  must 
look  carefully  to  the  national  character;  to  see  that  in 
nothing  we  do,  is  there  any  danger  of  removing  the  motives 
and  inducements  to  thrift  and  providence  among  citizens. 
Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  has  well  said :  "  I  conceive  that  the  state 
is  justified  in  passing  any  law,  or  even  in  doing  any  single 
act  which,  without  uiterior  consequences^  adds  to  the  sum  total 
of  happiness.  Good  done  is  sufficient  justification  of  any 
act,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  equal  or  greater  evil  will 
subsequently  follow r  Even  upon  this  basis  of  expediency,  as 
the  standard  ol  l^skition,  it  becomes  essential,  always,  to 
consider  what  measures,  or  what  abstention  from  measures 
is  essential  to  the  progress  and  development — the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  people.  Individual  action,  and 
individual  liberty,  upon   which  it  depends,    we  have  seen 
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to  be  indispensable  to  human  progress  and  improvement. 
The  question  to  be  considered  is  how  far  should  that  liberty 
be  restrained  ?  The  natural  tendencies  of  man  to  demorali- 
sation are  so  numerous,  that  the  study  of  him  alone,  as  an 
individual,  quite  apart  from  the  study  of  society  as  an 
organism,  is  complex  almost  beyond  conception.  The 
dangers  which  have  to  be  guarded  against  are  almost  incal- 
culable. When  we  consider  how  prone  man  is  to  idleness 
if  not  spurred  on  by  constant  necessity;  how  easily  and 
quickly  he  inclines  to  disregard  the  rights  of  others,  if  not 
constantly  and  sometimes  forcibly  reminded ;  how  widespread 
is  the  belief  that  the  state  is  a  huge  organisation  from  which 
benefits  can  be  drawn  adinfinitumy  and  without  the  necessity 
for  being  replenished ;  the  extreme  jealousy  of  many  men 
at  seeing  others  better  off  than  themselves,  and  the  conse- 
quent readiness  to  approve  any  scheme  which  promises  to 
immediately  lessen  or  remove  the  disparity;  the  liability  of 
most  men  to  believe,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  persua- 
sion, that  they  are  suffering  some  disadvantage  or  injury  at 
the  hands  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens;*  the  temp- 
tation of  men  of  quick  aptitudes  and  low  morals  to  trade  on 
this  tendency ;  the  proneness  to  laxity  in  enterprise,  if  not 
accompanied  with  a  spur  to  action,  such  as  the  necessity  for 
dividends,  which  serve  as  a  mirror  to  the  economical  work- 
ing of  the  organism ;  the  tendency  to  criticise  all  things 
hastily,  to  consider  immediate  results  only,  and  neglect 
those  which  are  more  remote ;  the  temptation  to  hastily  utilise 
state  help,  without  considering,  sufficiently,  the  effect  upon 
national  character  in  the  future.  These  and  numerous  other 
considerations  are  completely  overlooked  or  cunningly 
utilised,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  average  legislator,  whose 

^  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Australian  politicians  (who  owes  his 
reputation  and  success  entirely  to  his  h«vnie  been  considered  "the  friend  of  Ute 
working  man ")  confess  that  the  surest  road  to  popularity  with  that  class  was  by 
fertiuuling  thtm  they  tvere  tm/uret/.  1  hope  the  diargc  is  not  unircnally  true, 
but  1  know  that  the  method  was  adopted  with  great  success  by  the  politician 
mentioned. 
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chief  aim  is  served  if  he  has  pleased  those  who  elected  him  to 
bis  position.  The  question,  now,  is  whether,  admitting  ex- 
pediency to  be  the  test  of  legislation,  it  is  possible  to  lay  down 
any  broad  general  principles  which  may  serve  as  guides  in 
its  enactment.  Some  writers  say  that  no  definite  lines  can  be 
laid  down  ;  but  almost  all,  of  any  authority,  admit  that  there 
is  some  limit.  Almost  all  differ  as  to  where  that  limit  should 
be  placed.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  this  question,  and  the  consequent  non-existence  of 
any  universally  recognised  principle  as  to  that  limit,  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  want  of  unanimity  regarding  the  more 
primary  question  concerning  the  existence  of  what  are 
termed  "  natural  rights.''  It  seems  inevitable  that  so  long 
as  one  school  of  political  thought  continues  to  recognise  a 
domain  of  "  natural  rights,"  the  hard  and  fast  boundaries 
of  which  the  state  has  no  justification  for  entrenching  upon, 
while  another  school  claims  that  the  state  can  do  anything 
which  contributes  to  the  general  good,  the  subordinate  ques- 
tion of  a  definite  limit  to  state  functions  should  remain  a 
sort  of  undefined  territory.  But  I  accept  the  opinion,  which 
has  been  expressed  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  that  "if 
political  science  be  properly  understood — if  it  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  its  l^itimate  province,  and  if  its 
vocabulary  be  well  fixed  by  sound  definitions  and  a  consis- 
tent usage,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  possess  the 
same  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  other  sciences 
founded  on  observation." 

Among  those  authorities  who  consider  it  impracticable  to 
lay  down  any  definite  rules,  as  guides  to  legislators,  are 
Professor  Sidgwick,  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  (address  on  "  Liberty  and  Socialism  ").  M. 
L^n  Say,  too,  confesses  that  **  the  proper  limit  of  state 
action  cannot  be  laid  down  in  the  same  way  as  a  boundary 
line  on  a  map,"  because  "  it  is  a  boundary  which  alters  in 
accordance  with  the  times,  and  the  political,  economical^ 
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and  moral  condition  of  the  people.**  But,  the  same  authority 
adds :  "  Though  its  position  is  subject  to  modifications,  it  is 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  definite.'**  This  much  can 
certainly  be  admitted  ;  that,  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  human  wants,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  any 
single  principle,  or  even  code  of  principles,  which  could  be 
applied  to  legislative  proposals,  so  as  a/  once  to  guage  their 
value.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  some  principles, 
to  which  men  consciously  or  unconsciously  refer,  when 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  any  proposal  is,  or  is  not 
a  legitimate  and  proper  one  to  which  to  give  legislative 
sanction.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  possible  to  say  what 
those  principles  are,  and  to  lay  them  down,  with  some 
degree  of  definiteness,  as  a  partial  guide  in  legislative 
deliberations.  All  writers  of  any  importance  practically  agree 
in  saying  that  freedom  should  be  the  rule,  and  that  inter- 
ference should  be  the  exception ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when 
any  one  advocates  a  further  interference  by  the  state,  he 
should  have  thrown  upon  him  the  obligation  of  proving  the 
necessity  for  the  proposed  innovation. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  the  first  neces- 
sity of  human  progress  and  development  is  freedom  for  the 
individual ;  that  absolute  freedom  results  in  anarchy ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  limitation  to  pre- 
vent that  abuse.  We  have  seen  also  that  this  result — this 
medium  as  it  were,  by  which  the  benefits  of  liberty  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy  avoided — is  most 
surely  attained  by  afibrding  to  every  citizen  :  (i.)  Security 
for  the  person.  (2.)  Security  for  property ;  that  is  to  say : 
(i.)  Liberty  to  do  as  one  chooses  (consistently  with  other 
persons*  liberties)  with  one*s  own  person,  and  one's  own  in- 
dividuality. (2.)  Liberty  to  do  as  one  wishes  with  one's 
own  legally  acquired  property,  subject  to  the  same  reserva- 
tion. 

**  "  Municipal  ftnd  State  Socialism/' p.  15 
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Now,  society  has  already  framed  laws,  and  at  different 
periods  of  history  elaborated  them,  in  order  to  meet  the 
fresh  developments  which  have  arisen  over  these  identical 
wants ;  and  it  affords  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  above  conclusions,  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
analy^,  that  the  history  of  our  law  should  show  those  two 
social  wants  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  provided  for.     I 
take  Bla(±stone  as  perhaps  the  most  concise  expositor  of 
English  law.      In  his  Commentaries  it  will  be  found  that 
Book  I.  is  devoted  to  "  Personal  Eights,"  and  Book  II.  to 
the  "  Rights  of  Property."      Under  " Personal  Rights"  he 
includes    "Personal    Security"  and   "Personal    Liberty." 
Regarding  the  former  he  says :   "  The  right  of  personal 
security  consists  in  a  person's  legal  and  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health  and  his  repu- 
tation."    Regarding  the  latter  he  says :  ''^Personal  liberty 
consists  in  the  power  of  locomotion,  of  changing  situation, 
or  moving   one's  person   to   whatsoever  place  one's  own 
inclination  may  direct,  without  imprisonment  or  restraint, 
unless  by  due  course  of  law.     ITie  rights  of  property^''  he 
says,   "  consist  in  a  man's  free  use,  enjoyment  and  dkposal 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  community,  of  all  his  acquisitions 
in  the  external  things  around  him." 

The  fact  that  these  two  important  branches  of  rights— 
those  of  the  person  and  those  of  property — ^have  been  so  care- 
fully created  and  preserved  in  the  past ;  that  they  are  dealt 
frith  as  the  two  most  important  of  all  ;  and  that  they  were 
thus  regarded,  so  early  in  the  history  of  our  race,  are  sufficiently 
strong  evidence  of  their  having  been  found  essential  to  the 
progress  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  their  being  equally  essen* 
tiai  to  our  maintenance  of  the  same  standard  of  enterprise 
and  excellence  among  men.     From  these  rights,  then ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  most  ancient  laws  of  our  nation's  constitu- 
tion, it  seems  possible  to  deduce,  and  lay  down  certain 
broad  principles,  which   should  serve  as   guides  in  future 
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legblation.  I  do  not  contend  that  they  should  be  indexible 
or  incapable  of  modification  ;  but  I  do  claim  that  whoever 
is  venturesome  enough  to  propose  any  radical  departure 
from  them,  or  any  measure  which  invc^ves  an  inroad  upon 
their  completeness,  should  be  forced  to  give  very  convincing 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  step.  Already  we  hear 
of  proposed  legislation,  which,  if  adopted,  tlneatens  to 
subvert  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution.  If^ 
from  time  immemorial  almost,  an  Englishman  has  possessed 
the  right,  as  Blackstone  puts  it,  of  "  the  free  use,  enjoyment, 
and  disposal,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  conntry,  of  all 
his  acquisitions,"  it  is  surely  a  grave  proposal  that  one  ckss 
in  the  community  (as  is  proposed  in  England)  should  be 
enabled,  through  the  medium  of  the  legislature,  to  farce 
others  of  their  countr]nnien  to  seU  portion  of  their  landed 
property  for  die  benefit  of  those  others,  and  moreover 
against  their  will.  Yet,  such  is  the  Allotments  scheme,  now 
somewhat  popular  in  Great  Britain.  The  broad  principles, 
then,  which  I  should  venture  to  lay  down  as  guides  for  any 
one  assuming  the  reponsibie  position  of  a  legislator  are  three 
in  number. 

1.  The  state  should  not  impose  tuxes,  ox  use  the  pubtic 
revenue  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  securing  equal 
freedom  to  all  dtisiens,* 

2.  The  state  should  not  interfere  with  the  legally  acquired 
property  of  any  section  of  its  citizens  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  securing  equal  freedom  to  all  citizens;  and  in  the 
event  of  any  such  justifiable  interference  amounting  to 
appropriation ;  then,  only  conditional  upon  the  lawful  owner 
being  ^^/y  compensated, 

3.  The  state  should  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  personal 
liberty  of  citizens  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  security 
equal  freedom  to  all  citizens. 

f  1  am  well  aware  that  the  ftnt  of  th«se  three  principles  could,  strictly  speidcing,  hi 
included  within  the  second^  for  to  impose  laxc«i  is  really  to  interfere  with  property ;  and 
to  use  (he  public  revenue,  \n  which  each  and  every  citizen  has  an  interest,  practicaUv 
produce*  a  similar  result ;  but  inasuuch  as  the  lapptnK  of  the  two  is  not  palpaUe,  I 
have  chosen  to  separate  them. 
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I  repeat  that  I  do  not  offer  these  as  conclusive  tests  of  the 
wisdom  of  any  proposed  legislation.  I  claim  for  them  this 
use,  however,  that  they  should,  in  every  case,  be  applied  to 
any  such  proposal;  and  if,  on  such  application,  the  new 
rights  sought  to  be  conferred,  and  the  restrictions  on  liberty 
which  they  must  necessarily  involve,  do  not  conflict  with 
eidier  of  the  three  principles,  there  can  be  little  objection  to 
its  legislative  sanction.  If,  however,  any  such  proposal  is 
found  to  come  into  conflict  with  either  of  those  principles; 
then,  I  contend,  a  great  responsibility  is  cast  upon  him  or 
them  who  demand  the  interference  of  the  legislature ;  and 
he  or  they  should  be  forced  to  prove,  conclusively,  that  the 
necessity  for  the  proposal  is  sd  urgent  that  it  overrides  the 
consideration  of  its  transgressing  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  our  social  system  has  been  built  up. 
He  should  be  compelled,  too,  to  show  a  strong  probability 
that  the  proposed  means  miU  effect  the  desired  end^  without 
producing  an  equally  or  more  injurious  result  to  society,  in 
some  other  direction^  or  at  sonu  other  time.  The  effect  of  the 
regular  application  of  these  principles  to  proposed  measures 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
burden  of  proof  lay;  and  then  it  would  rest  with  those  who 
have  cast  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  l^s- 
lative  sanction,  to  determine  ( i)  whether  the  necessity  has  been 
proved ;  (2)  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^  that  necessity  is  sufficiently  urgent  to  justify  the  sub- 
version of  a  principle  which  is  immemorial,  and  which  has 
for  centuries  served  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  social 
fisibric;  (3)  whether  it  has  been  shown  that  the  proposed 
measure  will  effect  the  purpose  aimed  at,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  producing  injurious  results  to  society  in  some 
other ^  perhaps  unsuspected,  direction^  ot  at  some  other  time* 

•  **  It  is  not  sufficient  (says  Professor  Stanley  Jevons)  to  show  by  direct  experiment  or 
ocher  inoontestable  evideDce  that  an  addition  of  happtness  is  made.  We  must  also 
a^nrc  ourselves  that  there  is  tut  fquhalemt  or  greater  subtraction  of  happiness— a 
sofatfMCtioQ  which  may  take  effect  cither  as  ngaJtd%  other  ^^te  or  subuqnemi  timet." 
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I  propose  now,  having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  my 
aigumeiU,  and  having  placed  myself  in  possession  of  a 
basis  upon  which  to  work,  to  apply  these  principles  to 
certain  of  the  more  important  practical  questions — subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  present  day.  I  do  this,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  merits  of  those  particular 
proposals,  as  for  the  purpose  of  fully  explaining  and  illustra- 
ting the  process  by  which,  I  submit,  all  practical  l^pslation 
should  be  tested.  I  shall  first  ask,  regarding  each  of  them, 
whether  it  conflicts  with  either  of  the  principles  laid  down  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  its  so  doing,  I  shall  proceed  to  carefully 
examine  its  merits  and  allied  necessities,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  method  which  I  have  explained. 

As  the  various  subjects  with  which  it  is  my  purpose  to 
deal  are  capable  of  classification  under  three  heads,  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  principles  to  which  I  conceive  them 
to  apply,  I  have  chosen  to  deal  with  them  in  that  order. 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  those  which  come  under  the 
first  of  the  three  principles,  viz.. 

The  state  should  not  impose  taxes ^  or  use  thepubiU  revenue 
for  any  purpose^  other  than  that  of  securing  equal  freedom  to 
all  citizens. 

Poor  Laws. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  process  of  criticism 
which  I  have  already  explained,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  neces- 
sary to  consider  whether  the  system  known  as  the  Poor  laws 
transgresses  the  above  principle.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  does,  for  it  involves  the  imposition  of  taxes  ;  and  the 
purpose  is  dearly  not  that  of  securing  "  equal  freedom  "  for 
all  citizens.  Every  citizen  has  now  secured  to  him  the 
liberty  to  live  as  he  chooses,  but  there  is  no  such  obligation 
on  the  state  to  supply  the  means  by  which  that  Inong  can 
be  enjoyed.  The  effect  of  the  poor  laws  is  to  approximate, 
in  a  slight  degree,  to  an  equalisation  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  by  taking  from  one  citizen  to  give  to  another.  This  is 
a  process  which,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,   would  produce 
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community  of  possessions,  that  is  Communism ;  and 
although  the  approximation  which  it  involves  is  small,  in 
kct  afanost  infinitesimal  in  degree,  it  is  the  "  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,"  and,  in  time,  would  be  regarded  by  some  as 
aprtcedent  to  justify  a  still  further  approximation.* 

The  system,  then,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Poor  Laws  is  clearly  a  transgression  of  this  fundamental 
l^nciple,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  criticism 
which  I  have  advocated,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider 
whedier  there  is  sufficient  ground,  in  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, to  justify  so  serious  a  departure  from  the  broad 
principle  which  it  so  transgresses.     In  such  an  investigation, 
it  is,  above  all  things,   necessary  to  remember  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  wholly  upon  the  advocates  of  the 
system — that  is  to  say,  of  Podr  laws  generally;   and  the 
amount  of   evidence  in  its  favour  should    preponderate 
greatly,  and  its  nature  be  unmistakable  and  unimpeachable, 
before  the  departure  should  be  entertained.     It  is  equally 
necessary  to  demand  from  its  advocates  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  probable  efficacy  of  such  legislation,  as  also  that  the 
removal  of  the  evils  aimed  at— poverty  and  distress — will 
not   be  followed  by  the  creation  of  other  evils  in  some 
Afferent  direction^  (not  perhaps  dreamed  of,)  or  at  some 
different  time,     "The  object  of  a  poor  law  (says  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis)  is  to  relieve  the  various  •  forms  of  destitu- 
tion and  want,  out  of  a  fund  created  by  compulsory  taxation. 
Its  fM-inciple  is  to  Uke  the  property  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  to  divide  it  among  the  poorer,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
latter,   and  without  obtaining  from  them  an  equivalent."! 

*   As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  principle  of  prescription  may  be 
tbe  autluM-  of  "The  Radical  Programme,    to  which  I  have  already  refierred, 


.acnudiv  claims  that,  inasmuch  as  the  state  has  already  thrown  on  the  community  at 


e-foorths  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  state-schools,  it  has  "admitted  " 

ihac  there  is  "  a  dmfy  to  provide  tkt  whole  ** :  therefore  that  such  schools  should  be 
fi««  5  If  such  a  c<Mtention  can  come  /irom  such  a  quarter,  one  would  have  little 
oa-sase  for  surprise  at  hearing  it  contended  that  the  state  had,  for  all  time,  admitted 
eJk^  right  of  every  poor  man  and  every  idle  man  to  receive  support  from  his  feUow« 
cicixens.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  in  fact  already  spoken  of  the  claim  to  such  assist- 
u»c«  as  *«  a  rifckt." 
\    **  Catfluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  p.  164. 
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The  same  writer  subsequentiy  admits  that  ''^severe  distress  is 
a  legitimate  object  of  public  policy,  up  to  a  certain  Until, 
but  requires  counteracting  forces  to  deter  applicants."  Other^ 
wise,  he  thinks,  it  would  '*  become  a  system  of  l^^l 
spoliation,  which  would  impoverish  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  remainder.''  No  principle 
is  here  mentioned,  by  which  the  deduction  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  object  is  arrived  at  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
objects  to  poor  laws,  because  "  in  demanding  from  a  citizen 
contributions  for  the  mitigation  of  distress — contributions 
not  needed  for  the  due  administration  of  men's  rights — the 
state  is  reversing  its  function^  and  diminishing  that  liberty 
to  exercise  the  faculties  which  it  was  instituted  to  main- 
tain."* The  same  writer  says :  "  Those  who  made,  and 
modified,  and  administered  the  old  Poor  Law,  were  respon- 
sible for  producing  an  appalling  amount  of  demoralisation, 
which  it  will  take  more  than  one  generation  to  remove." 
He  speaks,  too,  of  the  responsibility  of  "  recent  and  present 
law-makers,  for  regulations  which  have  brought  into  being 
a  permanent  body  of  tramps  who  ramble  from  union  to 
union."t  Mill,  too,  sees  many  objections  to  the  system. 
"In  all  cases  of  helping  (he  says)  there  are  two  sets 
of  consequences  to  be  considered :  the  consequences  of 
the  assistance  itself,  and  the  consequences  of  relying  on 
the  assistance.  The  former  are  generally  beneficial,  but 
the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  injurious;  so  much  so,  in 
many  cases,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value  of  the  benefit 
.  .  .  There  are  few  things,  for  which  it  is  more  mis- 
chievous that  people  should  rely  on  the  habitual  aid  of 
others,  than  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and,  unhappily, 
there  is  no  lesson  which  they  more  easily  learn.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  therefore,  one  of  peculiar  nicety,  as 
well  as  importance ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
needful  help,   with   the    smallest  encouragement  to  undue 

*  "  Social  Sutics,"  p.  341.  f  "  Man  wnus  The  State,"  p.  19. 
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reliance  on  it"     The  same  writer  has,  however,  something 
to  say  in  its  favour,  but  ultimately  lays  down  the  following 
test :  '*  If  assistance  is  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  helped  is  as  desirable  as  that  of  the 
person  who  succeeds  in  doing  the  same  thing  without  help, 
the  assistance,  if  capable   of  being  previously  calculated 
upon,  is  nUschievous  ;  but  if,  while  available  to  everybody,  it 
leaves  to  every  one  a  strong  motive  to  do  without  it,  if  he 
can,  it  is  then,  for  the  most  part,  benefidalJ**    The  effect 
on  motive  has  been  dealt  with,  at  some  length,  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  his  able  work  on  "Popular  Government."     "You 
have,"  he  says,  "  only  to  tempt  a  portion  of  the  population 
into  temporary  idleness,  by  promising  them  a  share  in  a 
fictitious  hoard,  lying  in  an  imaginary  strong  box  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  all  human  wealth.     You  have  only  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  those  who  would  willingly  labour  and 
save,  by  taxing  them  ad  misericordiam  for  the  most  laudable, 
philanthropic  purposes."!    On  reference  to  the  most  recent 
statistics  I  find  that,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire  alone,  the 
poor  rate  for  the  year  1885  amounted  to  ;£^i, 566,974,  and 
that  the  county  in  that  year  contained  82,590  paupers.    The 
poor  rate  ak)ne  for  the  year  1886,  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  amounted  to  no  less  than  ;^io,247,443,  or  about 
one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  public  revenue.     The  number 
of  paupers  receiving  assistance  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  1885  is  stated  to  be  1,346,394,  that  is  to  say  about 
iAree  per  cent  of  the    whole    population.       From   these 
figures  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions to  which   this  eleemosynary  system  has  developed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  so  far,  the  poor-law  system  has 
not  been  even  attempted,  upon  the  English  lines,  in  any  of 
(lie  Australian  colonies ;   and  it  is  therefore  not  altogether 
labour  in  vain  to  discuss  its   merits  and  demerits  as  a 
system,  and  its  ckums,  as  a  piece  of  state  policy,  to  receive 

•    *•  Priodples  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  584.  t  **  Popular  Government/'  p.  49 
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legislative  sanction.  If  such  a  system  had  been  commenced 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  same  proportion  of  pau- 
perism existed  among  them  as  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
there  would  be  receiving  support  about  120,000  persons 
out  o[  an  aggregate  population  of  three  millions.  The  cost 
to  the  tax-payers  of  those  colonies,  estimated  on  the  basis 
supplied  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  annually  about 
;^i, 000,000.  As  a  fact,  the  number  accommodated  at 
various  benevolent  asylums  and  other  similar  institutions 
— which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription— is  almost  infinitesimal ;  not  amounting,  indeed,  to 
half  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  costing  the  state  only 
about  01U  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  revenue.  Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  poor- 
law  system  in  Great  Britain.  Yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  paupers  so  supported 
are  from  the  working-classes,  or  indeed  capable  of  work. 
*'  It  is  frequently  put,"  he  says,  "as  if  there  were  so  many 
men  or  women  out  of  work,  as  if  they  were  men  and  women 
who  ought  to  be  employed.  ...  I  can  tell  you  there  are 
workhouses  in  this  country  containing  1000  to  2000  inmates, 
in  which  there  are  not  forty  able-bodied  men  or  women,  m 
which  there  are  not  100  who  come  from  what  may  be  called 
the  working-classes.  ...  I  admit,"  he  adds,  "  that  there 
is  business  here  for  legislators,  but  there  is  business,  too, 
for  every  citizen — for  the  clergyman,  for  the  reformer,  for 
the  minister,  for  every  man  who  cares  for  the  country."*  No 
doubt,  in  all  countries  there  are  deserving  poor,  that  is, 
poor  who  are  so  from  neither  vice  nor  laziness;  and  it  is 
thb  class  which  one  must  have  in  mind  in  considering  this 
question.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  must 
be  viewed ;  first,  with  reference  to  those  communities  in 
which  the  system  is  already  in  operation ;    secondly,  with 

^  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  October,  1885. 
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reference  to  those  communities  in  which  the  system  has  not 
yet  been  attempted.  Regarding  Great  Britain,  the  question 
to  be  determined  is  not  whether  the  system  should  have 
ever  been  commenced,  but,  whether  so  gigantic  an  organisa- 
tion, as  it  has  become,  should,  after  having  been  established 
for  centuries,  be  swept  away  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
scientific  and  equitable  method  of  government  To  adopt 
the  latter  course  would  involve  the  throwing  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  absolutely  helpless  persons  upon  their  own  wretched 
resources.  The  occasion  would  be  seized  upon  by  innumer- 
able impostors,  and  the  system  of  mendicity  would  become 
intolerable.  This  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question — the 
most  conclusive  of  theories  and  doctrines  notwithstanding. 
R^;arding  Great  Britain,  therefore,  the  broad  question  con- 
caning  the  wisdom  of  the  system  itself  is  not  open  for 
consideration.  But  there  are  two  subordinate  questions 
which  are,  under  the  circumstances,  almost  equally  important 
They  are :  (i.)  Whether  those,  who  must  now  be  assisted, 
should  receive  what  they  require  from  the  state ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  compulsory  contribution,  or  should  depend  upon 
private  and  spontaneous  benevolence  to  support  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  are  accommodated ;  (a.)  whether,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  considered  expedient  for  the  state  to 
continue  to  enforce  contributions  in  the  shape  of  a  poor 
rate,  it  is  not  desirable  to  hedge  the  system  round  with  a 
set  of  conditions  which  are  calculated  to  discourage,  as  much 
as  posdble,  its  bdng  depended  upon  and  resorted  to  by 
future  generations. 

Mill  uses  one  apparently  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  state  continuing  its  present  support  of  this  system. 
'*  Since  the  state  (he  says)  must  necessarily  provide  subsis- 
tence for  the  criminal  poor,  while  undergoing  punishment, 
not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor,  who  have  not  offended,  is 
to  give  a  premium  on  crime."  Charles  Dickens,  also,  once 
wrote : — "  We  have  come  to  this  absurd,  this  dangerous,  this 
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monstrous  pass,  that  the  dishonest  felon  is,  in  respect  df 
deanhness,  order,  diet  and  accommodation,  better  provided 
for  and  taken  care  of  than  the  honest  pauper."  The  strength 
of  this  argument,  however,  depends  upon  the  adoption,  as  a 
standard  of  treatment,  of  that  which  is  accorded  to  the  fekm 
in  the  present  day.  If  he  undergoes  treatment  so  mild,  and 
his  condition  is  made  so  comfortable  that  the  "honest 
pauper"  would  be  satisfied  with  something  similar ;  then  the 
management  of  our  criminal  class  must  be  of  a  very  short- 
sighted character.  If  we  hesitate  about  supplying  every  idle 
vagabond,  who  chooses  to  ask  for  them,  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  recognise  it  as  a  duty  of  the  state  to  clodie,  feed 
and  board  one  of  the  same  class,  so  soon  as  he  chooses  to 
commit  some  serious  offence  against  society,  then  we  are 
indeed  offering  a  premium  on  crime.  It  would  be  more 
consistent  to  render  the  conditions  of  the  criminal  class  so 
objectionable  and  so  unbearable  that  no  "  honest  pauper" 
would  consent  to  be  included  among  that  class,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  argument,  then,  instead 
of  telling  in  favour  of  indiscriminate  charity  by  the  state, 
points  to  the  necessity  for  considerably  increasing  the 
severity  of  prison  life.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  pros- 
pects that  the  poor-law  system,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
will  diminish  the  amount  of  poverty  among  the  people ;  for 
that  has  been  the  aim  of  most,  if  not  all  poor-law  legislation. 
I  have  already  quoted,  from  a  report  of  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners, the  following  admission  : — "  We  find  (they  say) 
on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  scarcely  one  statute  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  relief  which  \)S&  produced 
the  effect  designed  by  the  legislature^  and  that  the  majority  of 
them  have  created  new  evils  and  afcgravated  those  which  they 
were  intended  to  prevent''* 

I^egislation,  then,   so   far,  has  practically  flailed   in    the 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  existing  condition  of  things.     The 

^  Quoted  Ijy  Mr.  Hcrl«rt  Spencer  in  "  The  Man  versus  The  Slate,"  p.  58, 
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arguments,  therefore,  a^a/Vu/ its  continuance  appear  to  be  the 
following : — 

That,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
a  purpose  other  than  that  of  securing  equal  freedom  for  all 
citizens,  it  is  subversive  of  one  of  the  hindamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  constitution  and  our  society  have 
been  based. 

That  it  has,  linom  small  beginnings,  grown  to  enormous 
proportions,  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that,  under 
a  continuance  of  similar  administration,  the  tendency  will  b^ 
still  further  to  increase. 

That,  from  its  being  permanendy  established  as  a  system, 
it  is  capable  (to  use  Mill's  words)  of  being  "calculated 
upon,"  and  is  therefore  ''mischievous,"  by  tending  to 
discourage  providence. 

That  the  fact  of  its  being  maintained  by  compulsory 
contributions  (in  the  shape  of  poor  rates)  is  calculated  to 
sap  the  springs  of  the  charitable  and  sympathetic  motives 
among  the  people,  which  motives  play  a  necessary  and 
important  part  in  the  social  organism,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is  highly  undesirable  for  the  state,  in  any  way,  to  diminish 
or  discourage. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  appear  to  be  the  following ; — 

'I'hat,  as  a  system,  it  is  already  in  existence^  and  that, 
already,  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons  are  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  its  continuance — that,  therefore,  its  sudden 
abolition  would  render  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  helpless  and  destitute,  and  thus  supply 
dangerous  material  for  social  and  political  agitators,  whose 
success  is  inimical  to  the  order  and  progress  of  society 
itself. 

That,  inasmuch  as  all  persons  convicted  of  crimes  are, 
under  the  present  system  of  prison  discipline,  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  to  refuse  the  same  aid  to  those  who 
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are  not  so   convicted  would  be,    substantially,  to  offer  a 
premium  on  crime. 

That,  by  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system,  a  sufficient 
ground  is  supplied  for  disallowing  mendicity,  which  is  incon- 
venient and  objectionable  to  the  giver,  and  demoralising  to  the 
recipient,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  unchecked  and 
uncfaeckable  encouragement  to  vagrants  and  impostors. 

After  carefully  balancing  the  whole  of  these  reasons,  for 
and  against  the  continuance  of  the  system,  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  them  is 
that  those  in  favour  of  the  continuance  art  sufficiently 
weighty  to  justify  the  prolonged  departure  from  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  the  system  trangresses ;  but  that  the 
following  safeguards  should  be  rigidly  regarded.* 

1.  Thai,  inasmuch  as  all  attempts  to  mitigate  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  destitution,  by  means  of  legislation,  have  (ailed,  further  attempts 
of  the  kind  should  not  hastily  be  resorted  to. 

2.  That  poor-law  rates  should,  in  all  cases,  be  hcal^  so  as  to  con* 
centrate  attention  to  abuses  in  those  who  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
system,  and  are  thus  immediately  interested  in  its  gradual  aboUtiocu 

3.  That  poor  rates  should  be  levied  separately  from  any  other  me 
(police  or  otherwise),  so  that  the  amount  of  soch  rate  may  serve  as  a 
permanent  guage  to  taxpayers  in  each  locality,  as  to  the  diwiniilMMg  or 
increasing  proportions  of  the  system,  and  thus  serve  as  a  perpetual  ipor 
to  its  gradual  reduction  and  abolition. 

4.  That  all  institutions,  supported  by  poor  rates,  should  be  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  self-supporting,  by  the  compulsory  performance  oC  eas«[ 
but  payable  labour,  by  some  at  least  of  the  inmates,  according  to  their 
ascertained  capabilities. 

5.  That  the  assistance  afforded  by  such  institutions  should  mtiatst  of 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  such  supplies  as  afford  more  tliaa  a 
subsbtence,  as  also  what  are  termed  luxuries,  should  be  rigoeoosiy 
prohibited. 


•  Fawcett  ««ys  "  It  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Poor  bw  <     

abolished  because  of  the  Socialism  which  attaches  to  the  system.    Such  m  «g« 
ought  to  be  determined  by  a  careful  balancing  of  advantages  and  disa  ^ 

and  we  believe  that  when  thu  b  done  the  conclusion  wQl  be  that  Che  1 

the  poor  law,  from  the  stimulus  which   would  be  given  to  all  the  evils,    a  ii  u  ja 
with  indiscriminate  charity,  would  produce  consequences  whadi  would  ^«  Au>  m 
serious  than  any  mischief  which  resiuts  from  a  poor  law  system,  when  ca«ieC«aIlY 
properiy  administered."    **  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  pw  aft. 
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6.  That  any  folmitary  olRrrs  of  such  luxuries  to  inmates  of  sacli 
institutions,  from  outside  sources,  should  be  rigorously  prohibited, 
inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  their  possibility  tends  to  make  such 
institutions  attractive. 

7.  That  mendicity  of  all  kinds  should  be  disallowed. 

8.  That  inmates  of  all  such  histitntioBs,  recipients  of  poor-law  rates, 
should  be  compelled  to  confine  themselTes  to  the  precincts  of  the 
institution. 

9.  That  every  indulgence  calculated  to  render  such  institutions 
attractive,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  last  resource  by 
possible  inmates,  should  be  rigorously  discouraged. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  system  would  be  considerably  reduced, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  doing  anything  to  shock  the 
sense  of  charity  and  hiunanity  which  is  possessed  by  the 
individual  members  of  society.  Redpients  of  poor  law  assist- 
ance should  be  admitted,  as  such,  only  in  what  Sir  Gea 
Comewall  Lewis  calls  "severe"  cases  of  distress;  and  all  pos- 
sible "  counteracting  forces,"  as  he  terms  them,  should  be 
employed  to  discourage  the  system.  In  this  way,  the  "very 
smallest  encouragement,"  as  Mill  puts  it,  would  be  afforded 
to  the  poor,  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  workhouse 
or  "  work'us,"  as  it  is  called,  would  soon  cease  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  haven,  into  which  aged  men  and  women 
could  creepiy  who  had,  through  a  knowledge  of  its  comforts, 
negtected  the  most  ordinary  thrift  and  providence  in  life. 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  remarks,  under  this  head,  are 
written  more  particularly  with  reference  to  Great  Britain ; 
but  they  apply  equally  wdl  to  younger  countries,  except 
that,  so  far,  the  system  has,  in  most,  if  not  aU  the  colonies, 
mU  been  established.  This  is  a  weighty  consideration,  and 
that  £ict  akme  should,  I  think,  deter  statesmen  from  enter- 
ing upon  the  system,  without  the  most  mature  reflection. 
The  poor  laws  have  been  described  by  an  able  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review  as  "  a  safety-valve  against  rebellion," 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  times  of  severe  distress, 
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in  thickly-populated  communities,  the  capability  df  obtaining 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  is  a  desirable  outlet  for  intense 
discontent  with  the  existing  but  inevitable  inequalities  of 
society.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  such  a 
system  ivould,  under  certain  circumstance  really  contri- 
bute to  the  greater  security  of  liberties  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

In  every  case,  however,  the  system,  if  it  is  established,  or, 
(being  established)  is  maintained,  should  be  administered 
under  all  the  most  rigid  restrictions  calculated  to  discourage 
citizens  from  relying  on  it,  br  resorting  to  it. 

State  EducatwM. — I  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising 
the  maintenance  of  state  education  as  a  dirtinct  transgres- 
sion of  the  first  principle  of  the  three  which  I  have  deduced 
from  an  analysis  of  man's  wants  as  an  individual  member 
of  sockty,  viz.,  that  the  state  should  not  mpase  taxes^  or 
use  the  public  revenui  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
securing  equal  freedom  to  all  citizens.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  every  citizen  should  have  the  Uberty  to  be  educated 
if  he  so  wish ;  but  state  education,  as  now  established  in 
most  Englbh^peaking  communities,  involves  a  recognition  of 
a  right  to  be  supplied  with  the  means  by  which  to  secure 
such  ediicationi  No  one,  I  think,  has  ever  seriously  dis- 
puted the  proposition  with  which  I  have  opened  this  section 
•  of  the  present  chapter.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  "  Social  Statics,"  I 
do  not  diink  any  other  writer  has  recorded  his  objections  to 
the  system  on  that  ground.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  indeed, 
has  dealt  at  great  length  with  this  subject,  and  he  has 
handled  it  with  even  more  than  his  usual  incisiveness.  In 
the  work  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  sets  forth  an 
imaginary  conversation,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place 
between  a  government  and  a  citizen  of  the  same  community. 
That  conversation  so  clearly  shows  how  such  a  system  trans 
gresses  the  fundamental  rule,  for  a  recognition  of  which  I 
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am  contending,  that  I  shall  venture  to  set  it  forth  as  a  portion 
of  my  own  argument. 

"  *  Your  taxes  are  heavier  this  year  than  last,'  complains  a 
citizen  to  the  government ;  *  how  is  it  ?* 

"  *  The  sums  voted  for  these  new  school-houses,  and  for 
the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  have  increased 
the  draught  upon  our  exchequer,'  replies  the  government. 

"  'School-houses,  masters,  and  mistresses — ^what  have  I  to 
do  with  these?  You  are  charging  me  with  the  cost  of  them 
are  you?* 

"  *  Yes.' 

"  *  Why  ?  I  never  authorised  you  to  do  so.' 
•    "'True;  but  parliament,  or  in  other  words,  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  has  decided  that  the  education  of  the  young 
shall  be  entrusted  to  us,  and  has  authorised  us  to  raise  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  fulfilling  this  trust' 

"  'But, suppose  I  wish  to  superintend  the  education  of  my 
children  myself?* 

"  *  You  may  do  as  you  please ;  but  you  must  pay  for  the 
privilege  we  offer,  whether  you  avail  yourself  of  it  or  not. 
Even  if  you  have  no  children  you  must  still  pay.' 

"•Andwhat  if  I  refuse?*    .... 

"  'You  must  agree  to  our  terms,  and  pay  your  share  of  the 
new  tax.* 

"*Sce  now,  what  a  dilemma  you  place  me  in.  ...  I 
must  either  give  you  a  part  of  my  property  for  nothing ;  or, 
should  I  make  a  point  of  having  some  equivalent,  I  must 
cease  to  do  that  which  my  natural  affections  prompt.  Will 
you  answer  me  a  few  questions  ?* 

"'Certainly.' 

•* '  What  is  it  that  you,  as  a  national  executive,  have  been 
appointed  for?  Is  it  not  to  maintain  the  rights  of  those 
who  employ  you,  or  in  other  words,  to  guarantee  to  each 
the  fullest  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  compatible 
with  the  equal  freedom  of  all  others  ?' 
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"*It  has  been  so  decided' 

" '  And  it  has  been  also  decided  that  you  are  justified  in 
diminishing  this  freedom,  only  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be 
needful  for  preserving  the  remainder^  has  it  not  }* 

" '  That  is  evidently  a  corollary.' 

"  *  Exactly.  And  now  let  me  ask  what  is  this  property, 
this  money,  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  you  are  demand- 
ing from  me  an  additional  amount?  Is  it  not  that  which 
enables  me  to  get  food,  clothing,  shdter,  recreation;  or, 
to  repeat  the  original  expression,  that  on  which  I  depend  for 
the  exercise  of  most  of  my  faculties  ?* 

"  •  It  is.' 

"  *  Therefore,  to  decrease  my  property  is  to  decrease  my 
freedom  to  exercise  my  faculties,  is  it  not  ?* 

"'Qearly.' 

"  *  Then  this  new  impost  of  yours  will  practically  decrease 
my  freedom  to  exercise  my  faculties  ?* 

"«Yes.' 

"  *  Well,  do  you  not  now  perceive  the  contradiction  ? 
Instead  of  acting  the  part  of  a  protector,  you  are  acting  the 
part  of  an  aggressor.  What  you  were  appointed  to  guarantee 
me  and  others,  you  are  now  taking  away.  To  see  that  the 
liberty  of  each  man  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  desires 
is  unrestricted,  save  by  the  like  liberty  of  all,  is  your  special 
function.  To  diminish  this  liberty,  by  means  of  taxes,  or 
civil  restraints,  more  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  perform- 
ing such  function,  is  wrong,  because  adverse  to  the  function 
itself.  Now,  your  new  impost  does  so  diminish  this  liberty, 
more  than  is  absolutely  needful,  and  it  is,  consequently, 
unjustifiable.'  "• 

The  logic  of  this  dialogue  is,  I  venture  to  think,  unassail- 
able, and  it  only  confirms  my  primary  contention  under  this 
head,  viz.,  that  the  system  of  state  education  is,  at  the 
outset,  subversive  of  the  above  principle.    This  conclusion 

•  "  Sodal  SuUcs,"  p.  306b 
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throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  call  for  the  state  to 
interfere,  or  to  continue  its  interference  in  this  matter  of 
education.  What  now  are  the  arguments  which  are  advanced 
in  £Eivour  of  its  being  admitted  to  the  category  of  justifiable 
departures  from  that  broad  principle?  Those  arguments 
must  come  from  the  advocates  of  the  system,  and  they  must 
be  of  a  somewhat  overwhelming  nature  to  justify  such  a 
departure.    I  shall  enumerate  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  asked  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Radical  Programme  "  whether  "  it  is  not  a  duty  which  the 
state  owes  to  the  humblest  of  its  subjects  to  guarantee  their 
children  a  modicum  of  learning?"  And  with  the  same 
fearless  logic,  he  concludes :  ^^  If  it  is,  then  it  must  be 
a  moral  violation  of  that  duty  to  perform  it  in  a  niggardly 
and  grudging  manner,  painful  and  intolerable  to  English 
feeling."*  This  is,  of  course,  a  bold  trifling  with  first 
principles ;  and,  considering  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  edited 
the  volume,  it  is  very  unpardonable  trifling.  If  the  state 
owes  the  duty,  let  us  ask  who  is  the  state  ?  It  is  everybody. 
So  that  everybody  owes  to  the  children  of  every  humble 
citizen  a  modicum  of  learning.  But  surely  not  to  the 
children  of  humble  citizens  only.  There  is  no  special  merit 
in  being  humble  now-a-days,  or  even  in  being  poor,  though 
the  Radical  author  would  apparently  so  contend,  reople 
who  are  not  "poor"  or  "humble"  must  have  the  same 
tight  for  their  children,  and  the  proposition,  made  more 
plain,  amounts  to  this:  "Everybody  owes  to  everybody 
else's  children  a  modicum  of  learning."  The  proposition  is 
simply  puerile,  and  certainly  unworthy  the  editor  (Mr. 
Chamberlam),  though,  as  I  shall  show,  he  has  himself  said 
much  the  same  thing.  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says : 
"  One  of  the  earliest  measures  for  the  relief  oi  the^-ural  poor 
should  be  to  secure  free  education  for  their  children."!  The 
English  of  this  is  that  those  who  disapprove  should  be  made  to 

*  "  Radical  Programme/*  p.  52.  t  "  Radical  Programme/'  p.  107. 
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pay^  and  by  act  of  parliament  Again  he  says  :  "  There  are 
signs  of  a  growing  antagonism  against  the  system,  among 
the  poor,  and  compulsory  education  is  in  danger  of  being  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  tyranny  "  I  This  is,  indeed,  very  fine 
fooling.  No  regard  seems  to  be  had  for  the  tyranny  oi 
compulsory  payment  by  those  whose  children  are  xro/ educated 
in  state  schools.  The  tyranny  of  having  to  pay  for  an 
acknowledged  benefit  for  another  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
more  unbearable  than  the  tyranny  of  having  to  receive  that 
benefit  Then  we  are  told  that  those  who  are  so  poor  as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  for  their  children's  education  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  "  stigma  of  pauperism  *^  which  the  admis- 
sion of  inability  involves  1  Surely  this  strong  Radical  plea 
for  free  schools  is  a  much  more  insolent  stigma  of  pauperism, 
cast,  not  upon  individuals  only,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  work- 
ing classes  1  These  are  really  not  arguments,  and  their  repeti- 
tion here  is  only  intended  to  show  the  illogical  nature  of  the 
Radical  or  Socialistic  programme,  as  it  touches  this  matter. 

There  are  really  two  heads  to  this  subject  (i.)  Whether 
the  state  should  educate  at  all  ?  (2.)  In  the  event  of  its 
doing  so,  who  should  pay  for  the  education?  I  shall  deal 
briefly  with  both,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  advantages  of  education,  supposing  it  is  of  a  proper 
character.  The  elevation  of  the  race  is  a  matter  which  the 
state  should  have  a  keen  r^ard  for,  and  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  that  education,  of  the  proper  kind,  must  contribute 
towards  that  elevation.  It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place 
to  teach  a  plough-boy,  who  had  never  touched  a  musical 
instrument,  such  subjects  as  harmony  and  thorough  bass,  or 
to  instruct  a  shepherd  in  the  science  of  acoustics.  It  would 
be  equally  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  to  teach  a  young 
girl,  who  was  going  to  spend  her  life  in  a  cotton  factory, 
Greek  or  algebra.  But  in  all  cases  there  must  be  nothing 
but  good  coroe  out  of  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments — 
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that    is  to  say,  the    putting    in  possession   of   the    intel- 
lectual tools   by  which  all  the  higher  branches  of  mind- 
cultivation  are  reached.     To  reading,  writing,  and   simple 
arithmetic  there  can    be    no  objection— nay,    there    can 
be  nothing  but  approval;  for,   inasmuch  as  every  citizen 
is  assumed  to  know  the  law,  and  ignorance  of  it  is  not 
regarded  as  an  excuse  for  its  breach,  everyone  needs  to  be 
capable  of  reading  a  law  when  it  is  printed.     It  is  equally 
requisite  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  his  name  and  to 
calculate    matters    of   every-day    occurrence.     Of   course 
higher  education  is  beneficial  if*  adapted  to  the  line  of  life 
in  which  the  learner  is  placed,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  help  him 
to  get  to  a  higher  position  among  his  fellow  beings.    But  now, 
having  admitted  so  much,  I  have  yet  to  ask — should  the 
state  supply  this  education?    Are  there   not   a  hundred 
things  more  necessary  for  all  classes  ?    However  desirable 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may  be,  mankind  succeeded 
without  them.     Is    not    food  more  important — is  it  not 
absolutely  indispensable  ?    So  also  clothing,  shelter,  warmth 
in  winter,  medicine  in  sickness.     Is  it  not  more  important 
that  the  food  we  eat  should  be  wholesome,  than  that  our 
education  should  be  good  ?    Yet  the  state  takes  upon  itself 
none  of  these  wants.     It  does  not  undertake  the  supply  of 
meat,  bread,  butter,  or  milk.     It  does  not  concern  itself 
about  the  thickness  or  sufficiency  of  our  clothing ;  about 
the  temperature  of  our  dwellings.     Surely  the  proper  feeding 
of  the  hoiy  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  feeding  of  the 
mind.    Then  why  should  education  be  undertaken  by  the 
state  ?    While  many  hundreds  of  children,  in  Great  Britain, 
are  being  taught  to  read  and  write,  they  are  suffering  from  a 
want  of  clothing,  and  in  some  cases  from  an  empty  stomach. 
Why  does  the  state  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  those  more 
important  wants  ?    There  must  surely  be  some  other  reason 
for  state  interference  in  this  matter.     Now,  the  advocates  of 
state  education  have  John  Stuart  Mill  on  their  side.     I^t 
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US  then  see  what  arguments  he  advances.     In  the  first  place, 
he  justifies  the  state  taking  education  in  hand  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  one  of  those  commodities  which  the  consumer 
cannot  judge  for  himself.     He,  therefore,  claims  it  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  allowing  the  individual  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  own  wants.     Practically,  this  means  that  every 
man,  being  a  judge  of  butter,  or  sugar,  or  bread,  or  meat,  or 
cloth,   or  linen,  he  should  be  left  to  look  after  his  own 
interest ;  but  in  matters  in  which  he  is  not  a  "  competent 
judge "  it  is  '^  admissible  in  principle  that  the  government 
should  provide  it "  for  him.    Considering  the  authority  from 
which  this  doctrine  comes,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary.     Let 
us  see  where  it  would  lead.     Mill  himself  admits  that  even 
in  "  material  objects  produced  for  our  use,^  it  is  "  not  true 
universally''  that  the  consumer  is  the  best  judge.     If  this  is 
so,  which  we  may  assume  on  the  admission,  shotild  the 
state  provide  for  the  stupid    people?    Should  the  state 
undertake  the  function  of  advising  citizens  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  a  good  article?    This  is  really  what    Mill's 
doctrine  would  lead  to.     To  go  further;   if  the   state  is 
only  to  interfere  when  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to  judge 
the  article  is  tolerably  universal,  why  should  not  the  state 
take  in  hand  the  work  now  performed  by  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  chemists?    How  many  of  the  public  are  '* competent 
judges"    of   law  or  physic?    How    many  kA   them    are 
"competent  judges"  as  to  whether  they  really  want  such 
advice?    Surely   the  state  should  come  in  here  also!     I 
cannot  follow  up  the  illustrations  of  its  unsoundness  as  an 
argument ;  but  it  applies  to  such  subjects  of  "  consumption  " 
as  art,  literature,  the  drama,  and  even  the  sciences.     It  is  true 
that  the  masses  are  not  "  competent "  judges  kA  the  higher 
branches  of  culture ;  but  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  their  ignorance  is  so  profound  that  they  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  reading  the  newspaper,  writing  a 
letter,   and   being  able  to  correctly  add   up  an  account, 
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^r  expeditiou^y  check  the  money-change  which  they  receive 
in  their  every-day  transactions?  Yet  these  are  obvious 
results  of  the  ordinary  state-school  curriculum,  and  if  any 
part  of  the  masses  are  so  dense  that  they  cannot  really 
discern  these  advantages,  I  venture  to  think  that  when  the 
schoding  has  been  forced  upon  them  it  will  not  be  to  much 
purpose.  But  if  this  reason — the  inability  of  the  consumer 
to  judge  any  commodity  for  himself — is  a  sufficient  one  for 
justifying  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  supply  of  that 
commodity,  where  is  the  result  to  terminate?  Can,  for 
instance,  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  masses  judge  in 
literature  between  elevating  and  unhealthy  writing?  Can 
one  out  of  a  hundred  judge  in  the  drama,  as  to  the  probable 
effect  upon  character  of  a  particular  plot  or  dialogue? 
Can  one  out  of  a  hundred  distinguish  a  chromo-litho- 
graph  from  a  water-colour  ?  Can  one  out  of  a  hundred 
judge  as  to  the  good  or  injurious  effect  on  their  minds 
of  reading  Mr.  Tyndall's  famous  Belfast  address,  or 
the  scientific  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Owen  or 
Spencer?  If  not,  then,  according  to  Mill's  doctrine, 
the  state  should  provide  and  supply  to  the  people  their 
art,  their  literature,  their  theology,  their  science,  and 
their  dramatic  entertainment,  and  a  hundred  other  wants  of 
which  they,  and  many  educated  people  even,  are  incapable  of 
judging  the  merits  or  demerits.  As  a  fact,  the  Russian 
Government  proscribes  certain  scientific  works  which  are 
caknilated  to  "  unsettle "  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and,  in 
China,  the  government  actually  publishes  a  catalogue  of 
works  which  may  be  read.  MilFs  doctrine  would,  if 
followed  to  its  logical  consequences,  lead  to  the  same  and 
similar  practices  by  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  dealt  somewhat  trenchantly  with  this  doctrine. 
"  It  is  argued  (he  says)  that  parents,  and  especially  those 
whose  children  most  need  instructing,  do  not  know  what 
good  instruction  is."     He  then  sets  out  MilPs  principle,  and 
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comments  upon  it  thus :  '*  It  is  strange  that  so  judicious  a 
writer  should  feel  satisfied  with  such  a  worn-out  plea.  This 
alleged  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  been 
the  reason  assigned  for  all  state  interferences  whatever.  It 
was  on  this  plea  that  buyers  were  unable  to  tell  good  ^rics 
from  bad ;  that  those  complicated  regulations^  which  encum- 
bered the  French  manufacturers,  were  established.  The 
use  of  certain  dyes  in  England  was  prohibited,  because  of 
the  insufficient  discernment  of  the  people.  Directions  for 
the  proper  making  of  pins  were  issued,  under  the  idea  that 
experience  would  not  teach  the  purchasers  which  were  best. 
Those  examinations  as  to  competency,  which  the  German 
handicraftsmen  undergo,  are  hdd  needful  as  safeguards  to 
the  customers.  A  stock  argument  for  the  state-teaching 
of  religion  has  been  that  the  masses  cannot  distinguish  £alse 
religion  from  true.  There  is  hardly  a  single  department  of 
life,  over  which,  for  similar  reasons,  legislative  supervision 
has  not  been,  or  may  not  be  established."* 

But  Mill  advances  other  reasons  in  favour  of  state  educa- 
tion. "  There  are  (he  says)  certain  primary  elements  and 
means  of  knowledge,"  which  "all  human  beings  should 
acquire  during  childhood."  In  the  first  place,  he  contends, 
the  parents  owe  this  to  their  children  as  a  duty,  and  also  "to 
the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously 
from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of  education 
in  their  fellow-citizens." 

The  state,  therefore,  he  says,  should  "  impose  on  parents 
the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to 
children, "  and  he  adds  this  "  cannot  fairly  be  done,  without 
taking  measures  to  ensure  that  such  instruction  shall  be 
always  accessible  to  them,  either  gratuttousiy^  or  at  a 
trifling  expense'^ 

The  question  of  determining  who  should  pay  I  shall  deal 
with  afterwards.     At  present  I  merely  wish  to  deal  with  the 

•  "  Social  Statics,"  p.  367. 
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reason  given  for  the  state  taking  it  in  hand.  This  latter 
argument  is  practically  that  the  want  of  education  renders  a 
man  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  his  feliow-men,  who,  Mill 
says,  are  "  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of 
ignorance."  This  argument  is  an  old  one,  and  is  very 
popular.  I  shall  begin  my  criticism  of  its  bearmg  on  the 
matter  by  admitting  its  truth,  that  is  to  say  for  argument's 
sake.  Suppose  now  the  want  of  education  ts  conducive  to 
crime ;  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  state  taking  upon 
itself  to  supply  the  want  ?  How  many  crimes  could  be 
traced  to  an  empty  stomach  ?  How  many  men  and  women 
have  been  transported  for  such  offences  as  the  theft  of  a  pair 
of  boots,  which  the  thief  intended  to  sell  in  order  to  buy 
bread  with  the  proceeds  ?  How  many  poachers,  and  how 
many  sheep-stealers  have  been  hanged  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted by  the  promptings  of  hunger?  How  many  thefts 
could  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  obtain  clothing  for  some  poor 
unfortunate  children  ?  How  many  men  have  turned  burglars, 
highwaymen,  and  even  resorted  to  murder,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  bodily  wants ?  Marcus  Clarke's  "His  Natural  Life" 
will  give  some  answers  to  these  questions?  Yet,  I  ask, 
should  the  state,  in  consequence,  undertake  to  satisfy  these 
wants  m  aniiapation^  in  order  to  prevent  the  crimes  which 
the  wants  might  lead  to  ?  That  is  Mill's  doctrine.  If  the 
state  thus  supplied  every  want,  lest  otherwise  it  might 
lead  to  crimes,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  operate 
as  a  splendid  incentive  to  a  variety  of  offences,  cleverly 
conceived  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  particular 
object  desired.  The  contention  so  often  urged  that  the 
education  is  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  not  for  the 
individual,  has  already  served  as  a  ground  for  repudiating  the 
liability  of  the  parent  to  pay  for  it.  "  It  was  not  intended  (says 
"The  Radical  Programme,")  that  the  parent  should  be  taxed 
.  .  .  to  provide  for  a  service  which  the  state  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,^' 
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The  force  of  the  argument  I  have  used — that  if  the  state 
affords  education  it  should  afford  food  and  clothing  also — has 
at  last  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  a  schoc^  board. 

In  March,  1884,  the  London  School  Board  "resolved  to 
apply  for  authority  to  use  local  charitable  funds  for  supplying, 
gratis,  meals  and  clothing  to  indigent  children."* 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  adds  : — "  Presently,  the  definition  of 
indigent'  will  be  widened  ;  more  children  will  be  included, 
and  more  funds  asked  for." 

It  has  been  very  properly  pointed  out  that  if  the  state 
takes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parent  the  trouble  and 
expenses  of  education,  and  consistently  follows  up  the 
principle,  by  doing  the  same  with  the  subjects  of  feeding 
and  clothing,  the  parental  responsibility  would  be  practically 
annulled.  The  system  of  state  education  is  therefore  only 
a  small  step  towards  a  modified  Communism.  An  able  writer, 
in  the  pioneer  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  in  an  article 
on  "  Socialism,"  points  out  that  though  "the  plea  of  a  service 
to  government  in  the  way  of  reducing  violence  and  crime, 
through  the  influence  of  the  public  schools,  is  often  urged," 
yet  that  it  "was  not  the  real  consideration  and  motive,  which 
in  any  instance  ever  actually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
system,  or  which,  in  any  land,  supports  public  instruction 
now."  "Indeed,"  he  says,  "  the  immediate  effects  of  popular 
instruction,  in  reducing  crime,  are  even  in  dispute,"  and  he 
adds,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  article  "  in  all  its 
stages  the  movement  has  been  purely  sca'alistic  in  character, 
springing  out  of  a  conviction  that  the  state  would  be 
stronger,  and  the  individual  members  richer,  and  happier, 
and  better,  if  power  and  discretion,  in  this  matter  of  the 
education  of  children,  were  taken  away  from  the  family  and 
lodged  with  the  government." 

I  go  back  now  to  my  admission  as  to  the  anti-criminal 
effects  of  education.     I  made  the  admission  for  the  time 

•  *•  Man  versus  The  State,"  p.  27. 
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being,  in  order  to  show  that,  even  if  it  did  have  that  effect, 
there  were  numerous  other  wants,  the  supply  of  which  by  the 
state  would  do  the  same,  yet  which  wants  the  state  did  not 
attempt  to  supply.  I  do  not  admit  the  contention  that  crime 
is  rendered  less  likely  by  the  imparting  of  the  sort  of 
instnictioA  which  is  given  in  state  schools.  It  is,  I  think, 
certain  that  the  anti-criminal  consideration  was  not  an 
element  in  its  inception  as  a  system,  and,  even  if  it  were, 
there  should  have  been  conclusive  proof  of  its  effect  in  that 
direction  before  the  system  was  established.  That  has  never 
been  forthcoming.  As  the  writer  last  referred  to  observes, 
"  die  question  is  at  the  very  most  unsetikd^*^  yet  the  system 
itself  is  in  fiill  operation.  Macaulay  said  "  that  whoever  had 
the  right  to  hang  had  the  right  to  eductUe^  and,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Miss  Martineau,  that  accomplished  woman  said : 
'"As  a  mere  police  tax,  this  rating  would  be  a  very  cheap 
affair.  It  would  cost  us  much  less  than  we  now  pay  for 
juvenile  depravity."*  Now,  in  both  these  utterances,  there 
n  the  same  assumption,  viz.,  that  there  is  thb  close  connec- 
tion between  education  and  crime,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
yet  unproved. 

Figures,  I  know,  will  prove  anything,  so  that,  for  exacti- 
tude, I  should  not  rely  on  them;  but  they  are  certainly 
useful  for  showing  broad  results. 

I  find  by  statistics  at  hand  that  the  state  school  average 
attendance  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1874,  was  1,985,000  ; 
and  that,  in  1885,  it  had  increased  to  3,800,000 — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  attendance  had  doubled.  It  will  be  admitted  that, 
after  13  years  of  such  widespread  education,  there  should  be 
some  perceptible  diminution  in  the  statistics  of  crime.  Yet, 
I  find,  the  criminal  convictions,  which  were,  in  1874,  11,912, 
had  not  been  reduced /wr  per  cent,  though  the  attendance 
had  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  Mr.  Spencer  quotes 
some  very  striking  statistics  to  much  the  same  effect     I  do 

•  ••  Social  Sutics,**  p.  379. 
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not,  however,  claim  that  these  figures  conclusively  prove 
the  nonefifect  of  education  as  an  influence  in  reduction 
of  crime ;  but  I  do  contend  that  if  the  justification  for  state 
education  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  this  theory,  then 
the  system  has  been  established  very  much  in  advance  of 
the  basis  having  been  rendered  certain.  Von  Humbokk 
says :  "  National  education /aiTf  in  accomplishing  the  object 
proposed  by  it,  viz.,  the  reformation  of  morals  according 
to  the  model  which  the  state  considers  most  conducive  to  its 
designs."*  Mr.  Spencer  contends  that  if  there  is  any  educa- 
tion or  training  of  the  mind  calcuhUed  to  reduce  crime, 
it  would  have  to  be  of  an  emoHonal  character ;  bat,  after 
giving  reasons  for  that  belief,  he  pertinently  adds :  *'  From 
all  legislative  attempts  at  emotional  education  may  heaven 
defend  us  I" 

There  are,  yet,  other  grounds  upon  which  the  state  is  said 
to  be  justified  in  undertaking  the  functions  of  the  school 
proprietor.  Rousseau,  in  his  famous  "Contrat  Social'' 
(liv.  i.,  c.  I.),  said  ;  "The  right  of  voting  imposes  the  duty  cf 
instruction  in  its  exercise"  (Le  droit  d'y  voter  suffit  pour 
m'imposer  le  devoir  de  m*en  instruire).  The  answer  to  this 
contention  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  short  one.  The 
exercise  of  the  franchise  is  certainly  a  right,  that  is,  after  the 
law  has  given  it  sanction  ;  but  it  is  not  an  oUdgatton.  Every 
citizen  is  at  liberty  to  refiain  from  exercising  that  right 
It  is  a  liberty  which  the  governing  power  concedes  to 
him.  Is  there  any  known  principle  in  law,  or  in  morals,  by 
which  the  granting  of  one  concession  entitles  the  person, 
to  whom  it  is  granted,  to  demand  a  second  t  Yet  that  is 
Rousseau's  doctrine.  If  the  sX^\a  forced  a  citizen  to  exercise 
the  franchise,  it  might  be  said — "Then  you  are  bound 
to  qualify  him  for  the  duty  you  impose,^*  But  the  state  says : 
"You  may^  if  you  choose^  exercise  the  franchise;  I  leave  >tfir 
to  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  are  competent  to  do  sa" 

•  •*  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government,"  p.  69. 
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But,  even  if  such  a  concession  did  impose  a  duty,  it  would 
yet  have  to  be  proved  that  such  education  as  the  state  gives 
would  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector — that  is,  would  make  hhn 
exercise  the  franchise  more  wisely.  Indeed,  the  so<:alled 
"Liberar*  press  of  Victoria  has  lately  admitted  that  the 
"electoral  test  of  literacy  is  not,  after  all,  much  of  a  guaran- 
tee of  intelligence."  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  had  no  more 
education  than  that  which  the  state  gives  would  not  read 
political  works.  He  would  probably  read  his  daily  paper 
only,  and  accept,  as  correct  and  unanswerable,  most  of 
the  views  expressed  by  the  particular  organ  which  he 
patronised ;  but  whether  such  a  course  of  reading  would 
render  him  ttnser  in  the  use  of  the  franchise  Is  a  question 
which  would  depend  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  news- 
paper. I  venture  to  think  that,  inasmuch  as  newspapers  are 
purely  commercial  undertakings,  the  matter  which  would  be 
contained  in  a  paper  read  by  such  a  man  would  be  of 
a  character  calculated  to  please  rather  than  instruct  him. 
The  section  of  the  press  above  referred  to  says :  "  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  young  Australian,  to  a  large  extent,  restricts 
his  readmg  very  much  to  his  newspaper."  In  such  a  case, 
ii»tead  of  correcting  the  crude  and  ill-digested  opinions 
which  he  entertained,  his  daily  reading  would  rather  serve 
to  confirm  him  in  those  opinions,  because  that  would  best 
please  him  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  only  effect  would  be 
to  render  him  more  confident,  and  more  dangerous  to 
himself  and  those  about  him.  1  find  this  same  idea  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Spencer  :  "  Knowing  rules  of  syntax,"  he  says, 
"  being  able  to  add  up  correctly ;  having  geographical  infor- 
mation, and  a  memory  stocked  with  the  dates  of  kings' 
accessions,  and  generals'  victories,  no  more  implies  fitness  to 
form  political  conclusions  than  acquirement  of  skill  in  draw- 
ing implies  expertness  in  telegraphing,  or  than  an  ability 
to  play  cricket  implies  proficiency  on  the  violin."  And, 
in   reference   to  the  contention  as  to  the  uses  of  reading, 
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he  adds :  "  Table  talk  proves  that  nine  out  of  ten  people 
read  what  amuses  them  or  interests  them,  rather  than 
what  instructs  them ;  and  the  last  thing  they  read  is  some- 
thing which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or  dispels  ground- 
less hopes."*  Mr.  Huxley,  too,  has  made  some  admirable 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  lecture  on  "  A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion," delivered  to  the  South  London  Working  Men's 
College.  Speaking  of  the  education  obtainable  at  the 
primary  schools  in  England,  he  says:  "The  child  learns 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  history  or  the  political  organisa- 
tion of  hb  own  country.  His  general  impression  is  that 
everything  of  much  importance  happened  a  very  long  while 
ago;  and  that  the  Queen  and  the  gentlefolks  govern  the 
country  much  after  the  fashion  of  King  David  and  the  elders 
and  nobles  of  Israel — hSs  sole  models."  And  then  be  adds  : 
".Will  you  give  a  man  with  this  information  a  vote  ?  In  easy 
times  he  sells  it  for  a  pot  of  beer.  )Vhy  should  he  not  ? 
It  is  of  about  as  much  use  to  him  as  a  chignon,  and  he 
knows  as  much  what  to  do  with  it  for  any  other  purpose. 
In  bad  times,  on  the  contrary,  he  applies  his  simple  theory 
of  government,  and  believes  that  his  rulers  are  the  cause  of 
hb  sufferings,  a  belief  which  sometimes  bears  remarkable 
practical  fruit.  .  .  .  Teach  a  man  to  read  and  write» 
and  you  have  put  into  his  hands  the  great  keys  of  the 
wisdom  box.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  whether  he  ever 
opens  the  box  or  not.  And  he  is  as  likely  to  poison  as  to 
cure  himself^  if^  without  guidance^  he  swallows  the  first  dose 
that  comes  to  hand'^\ 

A  further  reason  has  been  advanced  in  support  of  state 
education.  It  has  been  said  that  every  child  has  a  r^ht 
to  be  educated,  and  for  a  parent  to  neglect  giving  it  that 
education  b  to  "  deprive  the  child  of  one  of  its  most  valuable 
liberties  ;  thus  the  state,  in  providing  education,  protects  the 

•  "  The  Man  versus  The  Sute,"  p.  31. 
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chikL"  This  is  certainly  ingenious  reasoning.  It  attacks 
Individualists  or  true  Liberals  with  their  own  weapons. 
But  let  us  examine  it.  Suppose  we  admit  the  righty 
for  argument's  sake.  Then  the  state,  without  waitm^ 
as  it  does  in  other  matters,  to  see  if  there  is  an  infringement 
of  the  right  by  the  parent,  comes  in  and  takes  the  respon* 
sibility  off  the  parent's  shoulders.  Why  should  this  novel 
doctrine  be  confined  to  education?  Every  child  has  a  claim 
on  its  parents  for  food  and  clothing — a  righi  to  be  fed  and 
dolhed  by  them.  Why  should  not  the  state  step  in  (without 
waiting  to  see  if  there  is  any  neglect)  and  take  the  feeding 
and  clothing  in  hand,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion? Every  man  has  a  right  to  have  his  contracts  per- 
formed by  the  other  contracting  party.  Why  should  not  the 
state,  upon  the  same  principle,  relieve  that  other  party  of 
the  obligation,  and  do  it  for  him.  The  carrying  out  of  such 
a  doctrine  would  lead  to  results  at  once  absurd  and  im- 
practicable. As  Mr.  Spencer  says :  **  No  cause  for  such 
inteqx>sition  can  be  shown,  until  the  children's  rights  have 
been  violated."* 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  way  we  regard 
this  question,  no  sound  reason  can  be  given  in  justification 
of  the  state  assuming  this  function.  Humboldt,  in  fact, 
says :  "  National  education  seems  to  me  to  lie  wholly  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  political  agency  should  properly 
be  confined."! 

But  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  state  should  not 
undertake  this  function.  It  can  be  performed  more 
economically  and  more  effkienily  by  private  enterprise.  And 
first  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  is  evident  to  anyone,  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  the  system,  that  there  is  not  the 
same  incentive  to  economical  working.  The  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  spent  in  the  erection,  and  are  being  regu- 
lariy  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  the  state  schools,  wherever 

•  •*  Sodal  Sutkft,"  p.  361.  t  *•  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Goreminent,"  p.  71. 
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the  system  is  in  force,  are  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
requirements.  Private  enterprise,  which  would  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  sharp  spur  of  competition,  would,  while  on 
the  one  hand  prompted  to  consult  the  hygienic  requirements 
of  the  buildings  used,  on  the  other  hand  be  prompted  to 
employ  no  more  capital  than  requisite  to  maintain  an  ap- 
proved standard  of  excellence.  Those  who  did  not  con- 
form to  such  requirements  would  have  to  retire  from  the 
contest  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  experience  of  such  matters 
should  carry  great  weight,  said,  in  his  Liberal  Manifesto 
of  September,  1885  :  "  The  rule  of  our  policy  is  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  state  which  can  be  better  or  as  well 
done  by  voluntary  effort ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that,  either 
in  its  moral  or  even  its  literary  aspects,  the  work  of  the  state 
for  education  has  as  yet  proved  its  superiority  to  the  work  of 
the  religious  bodies  or  oi philanthropic  individuals.  Even  the 
economuai  considerations  of  materially  augmented  cost  do 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  trivial.'' 

On  the  score  of  efficiency,  the  same  remark  may  be  made — 
that  there  is  no  incentive  to  give  the  consumer  satisfaction, 
as  there  would  be,  and  is,  in  schools  started  on  a  commercial 
or  philanthropic  basis.  Adam  Smith,  more  than  a  century 
ago,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  education,  says ;  "  The 
public  can  establish  in  every  parish  or  district  a  little  school, 
where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  so  moderate  that 
even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  being 
partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  because  if  he  was 
wholly  or  G^tn  principally  paid  by  it,  h4  woidd  soon  learn  to 
neglect  his  business,*'*  And  again  he  says,  in  illustration 
of  the  want  of  some  strong  incentive  :  "  A  priitate  teacher 
could  never  find  his  account  in  teaching  either  an  exploded 
and  antiquated  system,  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be 
useful,  or  a  science  universally  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless 
or  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.     Such  systems, 

•  ^  Wealth  of  Nations, '  p.  32S. 
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SQch  sciences,  can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  incorporated 
societies  for  education,  whose  prosperity  and  revenue  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  independent  of  their  industry"  Speaking  of 
women's  education,  for  which  there  were  then  no  public  insti- 
tutions, he  said  :  "  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or 
guardians  judge  it  mcessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn,  and 
they  are  taught  nothing  else''  Now,  it  may  fairly  be  asked — 
What  likelihood  is  there  of  the  younger  generations  being 
educated,  unless  the  state  takes  the  schools  in  hand?  I 
answer  that  it  is  possible  and  legitimate  for  the  state 
to  say  :  "  We  shall  require  every  parent  to  see  that  his  or  her 
child  is  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  we  leave 
it  to  them  to  choose  for  themselves  where  the  education 
shall  be  obtained. **  I  have  already  contended  that,  after 
going  through  a  certain  process  of  analysis,  the  ultimate 
test  of  all  legislation  is  expediency,  I  have  laid  down  certain 
fundamental  rules  which  1  contend  should  be  strictly  ob- 
s^ved,  and  in  no  case  departed  from,  unless  upon  almost 
overwhelming  evidence. 

I  admit  that  there  are  liberties  possessed  by  children ;  and 
although  I  quite  recognise  the  logic  of  Mr.  Spencer's  conten- 
tion that  an  infringement  of  liberty  must  be  active^  and  that  a 
neglect  on  the  part  of  a  i^arent  is  passive  ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  am  prepared  to  put  education  in  the  same  category  with 
food  and  clothing  for  children.  A  liberty  is  a  rights  created 
by  the  governing  power,  which  gives  it  sanction.  A  child 
has  a  right  to  live,  as  against  its  parent  who  brought  it  into 
the  world ;  and,  as  it  cannot  so  live,  except  by  having  food 
and  clothing  supplied  to  it,  the  neglect  by  the  parent,  to 
satisfy  those  wants  for  it,  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  an 
infringement  of  a  right,  for  which  a  punishment  is  provided. 
I  should  regard  education  in  the  same  way,  as  though  not 
quite  so  necessary,  nevertheless  next  in  importance  from  the 
child's  own  point  of  view.  Locke  was  of  opinion  that 
"  the  power  parents  have  over  their  children  arises  from  that 
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duty  which  is  incumbent  on  them  to  take  care  of  their 
offspring  during  the  in^perfect  state  of  childhood.  To 
inform  the  mind  (he  said)  and  govern  the  actions  of  their 
yet  ignorant  nonage,  till  reason  shall  take  its  place,  and 
ease  them  of  that  trouble,  is  what  the  children  want,  and  the 
parents  are  bound  toJ"  And  Professor  Fawcett  says  :  "  The 
chief  justification  for  the  interference  between  parent  and 
child,  involved  in  compulsory  education,  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  parents,  who  incur  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
children  into  the  world,  ought  to  provide  them  with  educa- 
tion ;  and  that  if  this  duty  is  negltcttd^  the  state  interposes 
as  the  protector  of  the  child." 

It  is  singular  that  Professor  Fawcett  should  have  offered 
this  reason  as  a  justification  for  the  undertaking  of  education 
by  the  state.  He  says  "  The  state  interposes  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  child,  if  this  duty  (of  the  parent)  is  neglected,** 
The  state  has  interposed  ;  but  has  the  duty  been  neglected  ? 
Before  the  Education  Act  came  into  force  in  England,  the 
duty  of  educating  one's  children  was  only  a  moral  one. 
The  state  therefore  interposed,  to  fulfil  a  moral  duty  for 
certain  indifferent  citizens,  and  thereby  imposed  additional 
taxation  on  all  parents  who  did  regard  that  moral  duty. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  made  that  moral 
duty  a  legal  one,  and  then  punish  the  negligent  parent, 
instead  of,  as  now,  imposing  additional  taxation  on  the 
citizens  who  did  regard  their  duty  ?  If  the  state  required, 
by  statute,  a  certain  standard  of  education  in  every  child, 
before  it  was  allowed  to  be  placed  at  work,  there  would  be 
an  incentive  to  reach  that  standard  in  order  to  acquire 
freedom.  "The  public  (says  Adam  Smith),  can  impose 
upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  the  most  essential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging 
every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  them, 
before  he  can  obtain  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be 

*  *'  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  299. 
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aRowed  to  set  up  any  trade,  either  in  a  village  or  town 
corporate."* 

Mill  admits  that  the  goyemment  "  would  be  justified  in 
requiring,  from  all  the  peo;^  that  they  shall  possess  instruc- 
tion in  certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribing  to  them  funv^  or 
from  whom  they  shall  obtain  it,^^\  This  is  exactly  what  the  state 
is  now  prescribing.  It  actually  provides  and  charges  for  the 
commodity,  nolens  voUns,  Such  a  demand  as  Mill  does 
justify  is  only  defensible  on  principle,-  if  education  be 
regarded  as  a  liberty.  Of  couise,  under  such  a  system,  the 
parent  ^KMiki  be  looked  to,  to  pay  for  the  instruction  given  to 
the  child,  just  as  is  now  the  case  with  its  food  and  clothing. 
The  arguments  which  go  to  strengthen  this  contention  are 
the  same  as  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  more  practical 
question  which  is  just  now  current,  viz.,  ivhether  state  educa- 
tion should  be  free^  Mill  has  su{^Ked  a  reason  in  its 
favour;  but  it  is,  I  think,  quite  unworthy  of  his  great 
logical  powers.  He  says :  "  Inasmuch  as  parents  do  not 
practise  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  to  their  children  at 
their  own  expense,  and  do  not  include  education  among 
those  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide 
for,  therefore  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough 
to  bear  their  expenses^  and  they  must  be  borne  by  some  other 
sourceJ'X  I  should  like  to  put  an  anak^ous  case ;  and  the 
unsoundness  and  impracticability  of  this  doctrine  will,  I  think, 
be  at  once  apparent  For  the  working  class,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  life  insurance  is  as  essential  a  provision  as  edu- 
cation, especially  where,  otherwise,  there  is  a  liability  to  leave 
a  laiige  family  of  children  unprovided  for.  Mill's  argument 
is  this :  Inasmuch  as  parents  do  not  practise  the  duty  of 
insuring  their  lives  in  favour  of  their  wife  and  children,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  do  not  include  insurance  among 
those  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide 

•  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  329.  f  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  577. 

;  "  PHociples  of  Political  Economy,-  p.  576. 
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for;  therefore  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  mot  high -enou^ 
X.O  bear  those  expenses,  and  they  must  be  borne  by  some 
<0ther  source.''  Ergo  :  The  state  should  insure  workmen's 
lives.  This  is  by  no  means  a  strained  analogy ;  yet,  reflect 
where  it  would  lead  us.  One  would  really  have  thoa;^t  this 
piece  of  writing  had  been  composed  by  Mill  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  instead  of  as  part  of  a  treatise  on  political 
economy.  I  think  most  people  will  prefer  Mr.  Gladstone's 
view  of  the  matter.  "  According  to  the  habits  of  this 
country  (he  said),  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
article  tends  to  its  being  more  thoroughly  vahied  by  the 
receiver."*  Lord  Hartington,  about  the  same  time,  said  : 
*'I  think  that  the  sympathy  of  every  one  must  be  enlisted 
in  the  direction  of  lessenipg  the  burden  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  working  classes,  for  the  education  they  are  com- 
pelled to  give  their  children.  But  dits  is  not  a  question 
entirely  of  sympathy  and  feeling.  It  is  a  question  of 
justict ;  and  it  is  also  a  question  of  expediency.  As  to 
justice,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  actual  injustice  in 
forcing  any  man  to  pay  for  that  which  is  a  decided  benefit 
to  himself  and  his  fisimily.  And,  when  we  talk  of  justice, 
(he  added)  we  must  remember  that  education  must  be  paid 
for  somehow ;  and  we  must  consider  whether,  in  relieving 
the  labourer,  who  now  pays  for  his  children,  we  are  not 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  general  body  of  the  taxpayers^  who 
will  make  good  the  amount  of  the  relief..  .  .  .  You  are 
aware  (he  continues)  ^hat  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  a  man  who 
certainly  could  not  be  accused  of  any  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  labouring  and  working  classes,  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  what  is  called  free  education, 
upon  social  and  upon  economical  grounds. ''t  Professor 
lawcett  himself  says:  "Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  some  recognition  of  the  individual  responsibility 
which  every  parent  owes  to  his  children  in  reference  to 

•  "  LiUral  Manifisto."    September,  iSfis-        1  "  Political  Speech."    October,  1885- 
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education;  and,  instead  of  entirely  sweeping  away  the 
responsibility,  the  people  should  be  rather  encouraged  to 
r^ard  the  present  system  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  that,  as  they  advance,  the  portion  of  the  charge  .  .  . 
which  can  now  be  shifted  upon  others^  should,  instead  of 
being  increased,  be  gradually  diminished."*  Mr.  Gladstone, 
even  as  late  as  January  of  this  year  (1S87X  has  said,  in  his 
article  on  "  Locksley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee,"  **  The  entire 
people  have  good  schools  placed  within  the  reach  of  their 
children,  and  are  put  under  legal  obligation  to  use  the 
privilege  and  contribute  to  the  charge."  Mr.  Bright,  too, 
takes  a  very  similar  view  of  this  feature  of  the  question. 
Speaking  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  upon  which  Ix)rd 
Hartington  uttered  the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  he  said : 
"  I  think,  as  a  mere  burden  upon  parents,  the  payment  of  a 
penny,  or  twopence,  or  threepence,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  a 
child,  for  his  week's  education,  is  not  a  burden  from  which 
conscientious  parents  ought  to  shrink.  ...  I  suppose  there 
are  few  labourers'  families  who  pay  more  for  the  education 
of  their  children  at  a  board  school,  than  the  price  of  a 
quart  of  beer  in  a  week.  I  think  that  parents  have  a  duty 
to  perform  towards  their  children,  whether  the  law  is  dis- 
posed to  enforce  it  or  not."t  Even  if  education  were  made 
absolutely  free,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  state  expendi- 
ture would  not  end  there,  for  in  America  it  has  lately  been 
proposed  that  the  government  should  supply  children  with 
text-books^  free  ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  London 
School  Board,  as  having  applied  for  permission  to  use  their 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  dothing  and  food  among 
the  children.  This  tendency  is  all  in  one  direction — that  of 
looking  upon  the  state  as  a  sort  of  "  milch  cow,"  from  which 
an  everlasting  stream  of  positive  benefits  may  be  drawn ; 
and  no  one,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will 

•  *'  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  299. 
\  "  Political  Spe«ch."    October,  18$$ 
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doubt  the  wisdom  of  fostering  a  firm  determination  not  to 
advance  any  further  in  so  demoralising  a  course. 

My  analysis  of  this  subject  has  been  somewhat  lengthy, 
which  I  have  found  unavoidable. 

My  conclusions  are  as  follow  : — 

That  stale  education,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
a  purpose  other  than  that  of  securing  equal  liberties  for  all  dtizens,  is 
sttiwersive  of  one  of  the  futklamental  primifiUsu^on  which  our  c0msHhh 
iion  and  our  society  havt  been  kased. 

That  the  system,  as  at  present  administered,  involves  a  most 
incquitabU  distribution  of  benefits,  out  of  a  fund  in  which  all  dtiiens 
have  a  r^^i^i^n  interest. 

That  experiende  points  to  the  conclimton  that  the  system  could  be 
^er  admimsteiied  \if  prwate  etaerprite. 

That  the  fact  of  the  system  being  administered  by  the  state»  leads 
a  large  section  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  the  schools,  to 
look  for  the  education  as  a  gift^  the  constant  agitation  for  which,  and 
the  consciousness  of  receiving  which,  are  demoralising. 

On  the  other  hand  I  consider : 

That  next  to  food  and  clothing,  education  is  the  mos£  essential 
advantage  which  a  child  can  receive ;  and  that  it  is  destrable,  in  tbe 
interests  of  the  whole  comunlty,  that  all  children  sho«ld  he  educated  op 

to  a  certain  standard. 

From  these  I  draw  the  following  further  conclusion: 
That  the  only  argument  in  fm^ur  of  the  system  may  be 
satisfied  without  transgressing  any  of  those  which  are  ad- 
vanced against  the  system. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  state  would  have  simply  to  require 
all  children  to  be  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard,  for 
which  each  child  might  receive  a  certificate  before  being 
allowed  to  be  employed  by  its  parents  in  other  work.  As 
a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  absolute  stupidity,  an  age  might 
be  fixed  at  which  a  child  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  standard  could  be  regarded  as  weak-minded,  and  be 
allowed  to  begin  the  world  with  what  knowledge  be  or 
she  already  possessed. 
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Such  a  scheme  would  give  parents  absolute  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  school,  and  religious  and  philanthropic  bodies 
could  and  would  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover,  there 
would  be  a  distmct  encouragement  to  private  industry,  and  the 
cost  of  providing  children  with  what  so  many  people  regard 
as  coming  next  in  importance  to  food  and  clothing,  would  be 
thrown  upon  those  who  brought  the  children  into  the  world, 
and  were  thus  responsible  for  their  maintenance.  All  of  the 
foregoing,  which  I  venture  to  lay  down  as  a  body  of  general 
principles,  are  somewhat  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  and  those  in  her  various  colonies 
have  already  spent  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
in  the  erection  of  schools,  and  have,  besides,  entered  into 
important  obligations  with  large  staffs  of  teachers,  inspectors, 
etc  It  would  be  bold,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  imprac- 
ticable, to  suggest  that  the  state  should  suddenly  retrace  all , 
its  steps  in  connection  with  this  vast  system,  and  resort  to 
any  proposals  based  on  first  principles.  I  have  no  hope 
or  expectation  of  the  happening  of  any  such  event. 
My  only  purpose  here  is  to  explain  what,  in  my 
opinion,  should  have  been  done  where  such  a  system 
now  exists,  or  what  should  be  done  in  any  new  com- 
munity where  such  a  system  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  there  should  be 
in  the  future,  as  1  believe  there  will  be  sooner  or  later,  a  tide 
of  popular  feeling  against  the  socialistic  principles  which 
characterise  present<lay  legislation,  and  which  are  involved 
in  the  existing  educational  sptem,  the  reform  could  be  best 
effected  by  the  state  merely  ceasing  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
education,  and  leasing  the  buildings  to  such  individuals  or 
such  bodies  as  would  be  immediately  forthcoming  to  carry  on, 
by  private  enterprise,  and  at  the  cost  of  those  for  whom  the 
benefit  was  provided,  the  work  which  had  hitherto  been  done 
by  the  state  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  people,  irrespective 
of  their  deriving  or  not  deriving  any  benefits  therefrom. 
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The  Housing  of  the  Poor. — This  is  aaother  development  of 
the  socialistic  doctrine  which  has  of  late  been  making  itself  fdt 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not,  af^iarently,  considered  suflicient 
to  have  established,  at  the  annual  cost  (as  I  have  shown)  of 
upwards  of  ^£10,000,000,  a  s^em  of  relief  for  the  poor, 
which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  and 
which  already  affords  subsistence  to  1 1350,000  paupers  in 
Great  Britain;  but  it  is  now  being  further  urged  that  the  state 
should  extend  its  assistance  to  the  non-pauper  class,  in  order 
to  secure  to  them  more  comfortable  houses  than  they  at 
present  enjoy.  In  order  that  1  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
exaggerating  the  tone  and  character  of  this  fredi  demand, 
I  shall  res<»t  to  "  The  Radical  Programme,''  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted.  I  have  previously  referred  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speeches,  in  which  he  reminded  his  hearers 
that,  by  means  of  local  government,  they  would  "  come  into 
contact  with  the  masses,"  and  **  be  able  to  increase  their  com- 
forts^ secure  their  healthy  and  multiply  their  luxuries"  \  and  I 
have  quoted  from  that  part  of  "  The  Radical  Programme"  in 
which  the  author  speaks  hopefully  of  "  the  intervention  of 
the  state,  on  behalf  of  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  ...  of 
labour  against  capital ;  ...  of  want  and  suffering  against 
luxury  and  ease."  But,  lest  this  should  be  considered 
too  general  to  involve  the  advocacy  of  the  "  housing  of  the 
poor,"  I  turn  to  another  part  of  the  same  publication.  "The 
alternative  proposition,  (says  the  author  of  that  work)  which 
the  Radical  party  will  put  before  the  country,  is  that  the 
expense  of  making  towns  habitable  for  the  toilers^  who  dwell 
in  them^  must  be  thrown  on  the  land^  which  their  toil  makes 
valuable^  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners.*^  •  The 
English  of  this  proposition  is  that  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  happens  to  possess  land  (the  act  of  doing 
which  has  lately  been  characterised  as  "  immoral,")   is  to 

*  The  whole  of  this  "alternative  proposition,"  as  it  is  called,  is  sif^iificantly  printed 
in  italics  in  the  originnl. 
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have  cast  upon  it  the  expenses  of  building  and  maintaining 
houses  for  another  class  (ingeniously  called  "toilers/')  who 
happen  to  have  achieved  for  themselves  less  success  in  life. 
To  effect  this  object,  local  taxation  would  be  necessary.  The 
first  question  which  we  are  called  upon  to  determine  is 
as  to  whether  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  dwelling  is  a 
"liberty";  to  which  there  can  only  be  one  answer. 
Every  citizen  has>  already,  the  right  secured  to  him  of  living 
where  he  likes,  and  for  the  most  part  h0w  he  likes, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  not,  in  its 
exercise,  intecfeve  with  the  liberties  of  others.  Subject 
to  that  condition,  no  other  citizen  will  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment. 
That  is  one  of  his  many  liberties.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  however,  for  him  to  look  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
demand  from  them  the  means  also,  by  which  to  live  as  he 
wishes.  To  tax  any  section  of  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  dwelling  which  another  citizen  has  obtained  for 
himself,  is  to  demand  the  means.  It  is,  therefore,  taxation 
for  another  purpose  than  that  of  securing  ^^  equal  freedom  to 
all  citizens.*^  Even  if  a  comfortable  home  were  capable  of 
being  classed  among  "  liberties,"  such  a  proposal  would  fail 
to  comply  with  the  admitted  conditions  of  state  interference ; 
for  it  is  not  proposed  to  carry  out  this  "housing"  for 
a//  citizens,  but  only  for  the  "  toilers,"  that  is  to  say  the 
"  physical "  toilers.  The  ntentml  toilers,  of  whom  there  is, 
I  venture  to  suggest,  a  considerable  number  in  Great  Britain, 
are  not  even  mentioned  in  this  generous  proposal !  The 
"housing  of  the  poor"  scheme  is  therefore  one  which  is  subver- 
sive of  the  fundamental  principle  with. which  we  are,  at  pre- 
sent, dealing.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  there  are 
circumstances,  surrounding  4his  demand,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  to  justify  so  serious  a  departure  from 
that  broad  principle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
burden  of  proving  this  is  thrown  upon  those  who  advocate 
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the  ihterfcrence  of  the  state.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  old  question  of  the  "unearned   incre- 
ment *'  is  made  a  sort  of  "peg  "  on  which  to  hang  this  (to 
Englishmen)  extraordinary  proposal     It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  those,   who  regard  with   so  much  jealousy  the 
periodical   increase  in    land  values,  that  the    anticipated 
increase  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  price  which  the  owner  paid  for  it,  and  that  the 
moment  any  such  increase  is  definitely  confiscated  by  the 
state,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  that  mon^ent  it  will 
have  ceased  to  exist.     Land,  like  every  other  commodity,  is 
only  worth  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  if  land,  originally  worth 
(say)  ;^ioo,  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have 
risen  in  value  to  (say)  ;^t2o,  the  knowledge  that  the  extra 
j£2o  is  destined  to  be  taken  by  local  authorities  in  the 
fbrm  of  taxation  will  prevent  it  from  bringing  more  than  the 
^loo.    The  result  will  be  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
moral  which  is  pointed  in  ^^sop's  fable  of  the  "  Dog  and 
the  Shadow.''    But,  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  this  principle  of  "  unearned  increment "  should 
be  confined  to  land.     If  a  man  possesses  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  bringing  hfan  in  five  per  cent.,  or  £50  a  year,  and 
he  gives  that  larger  sum  for  a  piece  of  land,  he  at  once  parts 
with  the  income  of  ;;^5o  a  year  which  goes  with  it      It  is 
surely  anomalous  that  the  purchaser  of  the  land  should  not 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  ^50  a  year  increase  in  the  vahie 
of  the  land,  although  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  ^50  a  year  increment  which  the  ;^iooo  would  ha^e 
produced  in  the  form  of  interest.    The  only  effect  of  such 
a  law,  therefore,  would  be,  as  every  man  who  possesses  a 
modicum  of  commercial  knowledge  must  know,  to   redtice 
enormously  the  value  of  landed  property  in  Great  Britain. 
Real  property  of  different  kinds  now  contributes  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  Income  tax  of  the  nation ;  ajKl  the 
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immediate  effect  of  such  t  reduction  in  the  property  values 
would  be  to  correspondingly  reduce  the  proportion  of  the 
Income  tax  derived  from  it,  which  would  then  have  to  be 
thrown  on  the  other  sources  of  income,  viz.,  "  annuities  and 
dividends,"  "  trades  and  professions,"  and  "  public  oflSces," 
which  three  heads  now  contribute  the  other  two-tkirds  of 
the  Income  tax.  Professor  Fawcett,  commenting  upon  the 
sanction  which  so  great  an  authority  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
gave  to  this  theory  of  increment,  suggests  a  very  grave 
difficulty  in  connection  with  it.  **If  the  state  (says  that 
writer)  appropriates  this  unearned  increment,  would  it  not  be 
bound  to  give  compensaUan  if  land  became  depredated 
through  no  fauk  of  its  owner  ?"*  But,  let  us  turn  again  to 
*'Tbe  Radical  Programme,"  to  discover  some  reasons  for 
this  new  proposal.  We  shall  find,  amid  the  author's  some- 
what lugubrious  attempts  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his 
readers,  data  which,  though  offered  for  quite  other  purposes, 
nevertheless  serve  as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to  get  at 
some  ok  the  real  causes  of  the  discomfort  of  the  present 
homes  of  the  poor,  from  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn. 

In  describing  the  home  of  a  "  working  man,  earning  from 
25s.  to  30s.  a  week,"  he  says:  the  passage  is  *' narrow;"  a 
man  and  woman  are  "quarrelling;"  the  man  is  "growling 
and  swearing;"  the  waUs  are  "clammy  with  the  dirt  of 
years  /*  the  chairs  are  ricketty ;  there  is  "  a  disagreeable 
smell  from  dirt^  the  washing  of  clothes,  and  the  overcrowding 
of  human  beings ;"  the  room  is  thirteen  feet  by  twelve,  and 
nine  in  height;  the  bed  linen  is  ^^  of  course^  dirty/*  a  half- 
grown  girl  of  fourteen  is  "putting some  ribbons  on  a  hat,  by 
the  light  of  the  window  f  "  the  bed  has  not  been  aired  for 
months ;"  the  proprietor  of  the  room  pays  5s.  a  week  for  it, 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  does  not  go  farther  away^  and 
get  two  rooms  for  the  same  money,  he  replies  "  it  is  so  near 
his  work." 

•  **  lUna»l  of  PoUilol  EeocMMny,"  p.  »86. 
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In  another  part  of  London  (Euston  Square),  the  author 
"  enters  a  small  street  .  .  .  Knots  of  men  are  standing 
round  tht  public  house  at  the  corner,  all  unkempt,  mpx/of 
them  half  drunk,  .  .  .  Women  lean,  half  dressed^  out 
of  the  windows,  shouting  to  friends.  .  .  .  The  language 
is  not  to  be  described,  .  .  .  The  street  doors  are  all  open, 
tht  filthy  passages  on  view.  .  .  .  Not  a  window  can  be 
seen  in  which  brown  paper  does  not  take  the  place  of  glass. 
A  room  on  the  ground  floor  costs  3s.  6d.  a  week.  Tbe 
walls  and  ceilings  are  almost  as  black  as  the  passage,  and 
*  the  windows  seem  never  to  have  been  washed."  On  the 
beds,  "  blankets  and  quilts  are  all  dirty,** 

A  third  part  of  London  (Drury  Lane),  is  visited.  A  yard 
is  entered  ten  feet  by  eight  feet^  and  a  "thin  pale-&ced 
woman  "  presents  hersell  "  She  is  followed  by  her  husband. 
.  .  .  just  as  dirtyy  as  slovenly^  as  ansemic  as  is  the 
woman."  The  walls  of  the  room  "are  almost  black  with 
dirt  as  is  the  ceiling.  .  .  .  Some  blankets,  over  which 
are  thrown  a  ditty  quilt ;  a  quilt  which  is  not  grey,  but  black, 
,  ,  ,  Whether  we  touch  wall,  or  table,  or  chair,  or  bed,  we  feel 
the  same  moisture  that  seems  to  exude  from  every  objecL 
.  .  .  The  air  is  made  noisome  with  the  stateness  of  old 
filthy  and  with  the  breath  of  human  beings.  The  man 
admits  he  earns  508.  a  week  as  a  tinsmith,  but  adds  that 
'  work  is  often  slack.' " 

There  is  much  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  not  a  word 
about  bad  drainage,  about  dilapidations,  about  leaky  roofs, 
or,  in  fact,  about  anything  which  seems  incapable  of  cure 
with  sobriety  and  cold  water.  Everywhere  the  walls,  ceil- 
ings, and  furniture,  as  also  the  bedding,  are  "  filthy,"  "black," 
and  "  sticky."  The  people  themselves  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, and  there  is  much  evidence  of  drunkenness  and  im- 
morality. Yet  these  are,  admittedly,  the  people  whom  the 
Radical  party  are  about  to  experiment  upon,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owners  of  land,  in  particular^  and  the  public  in  general. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  said  that  ''the  idler,  the 
drunkard,  the  criminal,  and  the  fool  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  defects ;"  yet  the  class  of  people  thus  described,  in 
the  words  of  "  The  Radical  Programme  "  itself,  are  to  be 
rendered  clean,  sober,  and  provident,  by  act  of  parliament! 
That  there  are  poor  in  every  country  in  the  worid,  and 
deserving  poor  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  are 
dean,  sober,  and  provident,  they  do  not  remain  in  such 
localities  as  those  from  which  the  author  of  "The  Radical 
Programme  "  has  drawn  his  illustrations.  Drury  Lane,  and 
such  places,  are  the  social  cesspits  of  London,  and,  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge  of  those  places,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  localities  would  constitute 
a  cesspit  wherever  they  were  placed. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  In 
1882,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
subject  of  the  condition  of  this  class.  The  commission 
consisted  of  men  of  reputation  and  impartiality,  and  they 
repeated  that  "the  labourers  were  never  in  a  better  position ; " 
that  "they  have  better  cottages,  higher  wages,  and  less  work,'' 
and  that  "  during  the  (then)  recent  depression,  the  labourer 
has  had  the  best  of  it."  And  Mr.  Giffen,  in  his  able 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes," 
published  in  1884,  shows,  by  the  most  undeniable  figures 
that,  "  while  the  individual  incomes  of  the  working  classes 
have  largely  increased,  the  prices  of  the  main  articles  of  theu- 
consumption  have  rather  declined  ;  and  the  inference  as  to 
their  being  much  better  off,  which  would  be  drawn  from 
these  focts,  is  fully  supported  by  statistics."  He  concluded 
that  the  proportion  of  poor  is  comparatively  much  smaller ; 
diat  individually  the  poor  are  "  twice  as  well  off  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,"  and  that  they  have  had  almost  all  the 
benefit  of  the  great  material  advance  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
^Mr.  Gladstone  has  characterised  Mr.  Giffen's  "  treatise  "  as 
one  of  "great  care  and  ability,"  and  he  apparently  accepts  his 
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conclusions  unreservedly.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
this:  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
compel  property-owners  to  supply  a  better  article  for  less 
money  will  fail,  just  as  lamentably  as  would  an  attempt  to 
coerce  the  occupants  of  such  houses  to  keep  themselves, 
their  clothes,  and  their  bodies  clean,  by  act  of  parliament 

The  reasons,  then,  which  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
taxing  the  landed  class,  or  any  other  class,  or  even  the 
whole  community,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  "poor" 
with  better  dwellings,  are  wholly  insufficient  to  justify  so 
unmistakably  socialistic  a  proposal,  by  which,  also,  the  broad 
principle  referred  to  would  be  transgressed. 

The  author  of  "  The  Radical  Programme  "  says :  •*  It 
should  be  made  an  offence  punishable  by  heavy  penalties  to 
hold  property  unfit  for  human  habitation  ,•"  and  that  there 
should  be  a  heavy  fine  "  for  allowing  property  to  become 
a  cause  of  disease  or  crime."  With  the  latter  proposal  the 
most  rigid  Individualist  can  find  no  fault.  Every  man  has 
an  equal  right  (as  the  law  now  stands)  to  enjoy  the  air,  in 
such  places  as  are  open  to  him,  in  as  pure  and  undefiled  a 
condition  as  nature  admits;  and  if  any  citizen,  by  neglect  of 
drainage,  or  any  other  incident  of  his  property,  so  pollutes 
the  atmosphere  that  his  neighbours  are  thereby  injured, 
he  is  as  guilty  of  a  trespass  as  if  he  had  struck  them 
a  blow  on  the  body. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in  "  The  Radical  Pro- 
gramme" of  any  such  state  of  things.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  if  the  state  were  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  legislation  such 
as  that  which  this  proposal  involves,  the  attempt  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  further  sap  the  self-help  and  independence  of  the 
recipients,  offer  a  premium  for  improvidence  and  idleness, 
and  constitute  a  precedent  in  charity  which  would  be  shortly 
claimed  as  an  acknmvledgment  of  a  right  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  operate  as  a  severe  bk)w  at  the  rights  of 
property,  shake  public  confidence  in  individual  possessions, 
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and  produce  a  distinct  and  formidable  reduction  in  the 
national  wealth. 

Unemphyed. — One  of  the  most  frequent  illustrations  of 
the  growing  feeling  among  the  poorer  class,  in  favour  of 
socialistic  principles,  is  the  increasing  practice  by  which 
large  bodies  of  unemployed  citizens  appeal  to  the  state  for 
occupation.  The  custom  is  now  becoming  a  common  one, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  colonies ;  and  each  year 
the  appeal  is  made  with  greater  confidence,  and  with  an 
apparently  stronger  sense  of  justification  on  the  part  of  those 
who  make  it 

Everybody  has  become  familiar  with  the  published 
demands  for  work  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
press.  As  for  as  the  colonies  are  concerned,  it  has  begun 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  *^ duties^'  of  gOYernment 
I  have  before  me,  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  unemployed  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  short 
article  which  precedes  it,  that  the  system  of  distributing 
tickets  for  meals  had  been  abused  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  being  obtained  by  people  sevecal  times  over, 
and  then  sold.  One  of  the  speakers,  who  was  frequently 
cheered  at  the  meeting  in  question,  demanded  that  the 
government  should  give  '*  6s.  a  day  and  guarantee  work  for 
twelve  months."  He  urged  his  hearers  to  '*  demand  recog- 
nition of  their  rights  ....  not  to  submit  to  insults  to 
their  independenu^^  ....  but  to  "  unite  and  conquer." 

This  is  the  extreme  form  which  the  abuse  takes — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  demandid;  while  the  cases  in  which  it  is  asked 
for  as  a  favour,  are  becoming  very  numerous  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies.  The  practice  involves  a  very  simple, 
though .  a  very  vicious  principle.  When  a  number  of  men 
find  themselves,  for  various  reasons,  out  of  employment,  they 
at  once  resort  to  the  government. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  in  Engkmd  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has,  in  any  direct  way,  encouraged  the  system ;  but  in 
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the  colonies  it  is  becoming  an  every-day  practice.  The 
government,  in  most  cases,  starts  works  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  employment.  The  work  is  generally  such  as  the 
government  would  not  otherwise  have  then  eacecuted,  so  it  may 
be  concluded  that  a  sacrifice  of  the  public  revenue  is  made 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spoken  very  wikUy,  at  difierent  times, 
about  "natural  rights";  but,  so  fisir,  there  is  no  recognised 
right  in  any  man  to  have  employment*  It  is  not  a  **  liberty," 
and  even  if  it  were,  k  is  not  sought  for  ail  dtizois,  but  for  a 
class.  The  practice  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  brosKl 
principle  which  I  have  laid  down. 

Are  there,  now,  any  circumstances  which  would  justify  a 
breach  of  that  principle  ?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  reduced 
the  claim  for  work  from  the  state,  to  an  absurdity,  by  show- 
ing that  any  such  obligation  on  the  government,  to  find 
work  for  any  citizen  who  happens  to  be  out  of  employment, 
means  that  society  generally  (which  the  government 
represents),  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide  work  for  all 
its  individual  members — hence,  every  man  in  a  community 
is  under  an  obligation  to  cooperate  in  finding  work  for  hb 
fellow<itizen.  It  would  be  really  impossible  to  find  any 
logical  justification  for  this  practice,  which  involves  the 
thrifty  tax-payer  contributing  to  the  support  of  those  who 
have  allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  the  last  stage  of  desti- 
tution; and  if,  in  all  cases,  men  were  to  find  a  ready 
response  to  this  call  on  a  government,  it  would  be  practically 
educating  such  people  in  the  sheerest  improvidence.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  confidence,  and  even  impudence,  vrith 
which  this  claim  his  come  to  be  preferred  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  in  which  it  has  been  only  too  often  and  too  easily 
responded  to,  I  may  mention  that,  within  the  last  fiew  months, 

'  As  an  illustration  of  the  absurd  cKtrcmss  to  which  this  notion  of  "  rights  "  can  be 
carried,  under  excitement,  an  American  writer  on  the  suSject  of  H^ni x*rac>*.  stJite« 
that,  iu  the  maniiesto  of  a  new  journal,  published  in  Chicago  in  the  workiag  man's 
intcreM,  it  was  broadly  affirmed  that  **  there  are  no  rights  but  the  rifhts  of  labour.** 
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a  body  of  unemployed,  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
expressed  their  determination  noi  to  take  "  five  shilhngs  a 
day."  They  demanded  "six,''  and,  I  believe  they  obtained 
it.  That  there  are  frequent  cases  in  which  sober,  steady 
men,  from  among  the  working  classes,  find  themselves  among 
this  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  if  one  can  believe  the 
newspaper  accounts  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  whil^  a 
period  of  depression  is  being  undergone,  they  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  bulk  of  these  men  are  lazy,  intemperate,  and 
improvident  In  London  a  very  large  proportion  are 
criminals. 

While  I  write,  the  following  significant  passage  appears  in 
the  Victorian  daily  press,  purporting  to  come  Arom  a  Sydney 
correspondent : — "  Although    the    number    of   disaffected, 
among  the  so>called  unemployed,  is  small,  some  anxiety  has 
been  fdt,  in  official  quarters,  lest,  when  they  were  tmder  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  incited  by  the  unscrupulous,  a  serious 
assault  on  life  and  property  might  take  place.     The  estab- 
lishing of  soup-kitchens,   and  the  giving  away  of   food, 
without  getting  work  done  in  return,  has  been  a  great  mis- 
take.     Worthless  individuals,  to  whose  minds  the  greatest 
calamity  is  to  be  forced  to  work,  were  quite  satisfied  to 
receive  one  meal  a  day,  and  to  sleep  in  the  park.     Doeens 
of  dirty,  disgusting  persons  have  been  investing  the  domain, 
where  the  seats,  in  numy  cases,  are  now  swarming  with 
vennin.     The  police  complain  that,  lately,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do  as  much  as  eighteen  hours' duty,  to  prevent 
an  outbreak ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  many  of  the 
drunkards,  who  have  been  locked  up,  are  found  to  have 
been  receiving  government  food.''    The  steady,  sober  men, 
who  are  unfortunately  thrown  among  so  motley  a  crowd,  no 
one  can  fail  to  sympathise  with  ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  the  effect  of  their  not  being  so  assisted  is 
not   sufficiently  grave  to  justify  the  practice,  and  the  neces- 
sary breach  of  the  broad  principle  which  it  involves.     In 
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Great  Britain,  and  in  most  of  the  colonies,  trades  organisa- 
tions are  apparently  always  ready  to  help  a  fellow-worker 
who  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment  In  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  the  trade-unionists,  as  a  body,  have  shown 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  esfirit  de  carps^  and,  more* 
over,  expressed  it  in  a  very  substantial  way,  by  supporting 
hundreds  of  fetnilies  in  one  particular  trade  while  a  labour 
dispute  was  being  fought  out  This  spirit  of  mutual  assist- 
ance is  suffidendy  strong  to  prevent  any  steady,  deserving 
workman,  who  is  respected  by  his  felk)ws,  from  being  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  destitution.  That  being  so,  the 
effect  of  this  practice  is  calculated  to  draw  to  the  kKality,  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  the  whole  of  the  idle  and  improvident 
classes  who  can  find  means  to  reach  the  spot  The  expense 
which  it  involves  falls  on  the  working-classes,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  really  to  their  interest  as  much 
as  to  that  of  others,  to  discourage  and  discountenance  it 

Paynunt  of  Members, — There  is  no  "  point  of  the  charter," 
which  has  been  more  persistently  claimed  to  come  under 
the  category  of  Liberal  measures  than  that  of  Pajrment  of 
Members.  The  system,  for  so  many  years  urged  in  Great 
Britain,  has  been  permanently  adopted  in  several  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  is  now  looked  upon,  in  some  of 
them,  as  a  permanent  institution. 

The  system  is  simply  this — that  every  representative  of 
the  people  is  allowed  to  draw,  from  the  general  revenue  of 
the  country,  a  certain  sum,  annually,  in  consideration  of  his 
legislative  services. 

The  scheme  emanated  from  the  working-classes,  who  long 
contended  that  their  interests  would  never  be  properly  re- 
garded, or  represented,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  as  would  enable  them  to  send  members  of  their 
own  dass  into  parliament. 

In  a  previous  chapter  on  "  Modem  Liberalism ''  I  dealt 
with  that  point  of  the  Charter  of  1848,  in  which  it  was  sought 
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to  be  provided  that  all  ttKmetary  qualifications  for  parfia- 
mentary  membership  should  be  abolished,  and  I  freely 
admitted  there,  that  it  was  a  truly  Liberal  contention.  Every 
citizen  has  a  perfect  right  to  sit  in  parliament,  if  properly 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  by  any  constituency.  At  one  time, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  fact  of  being  a  Catholic  was  a  bar. 
That  obstacle  was  one  of  Muman  origin,  and  true  Liberalism 
demanded  its  removal.  At  another  time,  the  fact  of  being 
a  Jew  was  considered  a  bar ;  but  that,  also,  being  an  ob- 
stacle of  human  origin,  had  to  give  way.  The  monetary 
qualification  also  had  to  disappear,  so  that  any  man,  be  he 
rich  or  poor,  of  whatever  creed,  was  rendered  qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  legislation  of  his  country,  if  duly  elected  for 
the  purpose.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  certain  citizens  cannot 
afford  the  leisure  which  parliamentary  duties  involve ;  and  a 
demand  is  made  for  them  by 'the  class  whose  interests 
they  wish  to  represent,  that  the  general  public  should 
be  called  upon  to  support  these  men  while  they  fill 
the  position  of  legislator;  that  is  to  say,  that  every 
citizen  should  be  compelled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  certain  other  citizens,  who 
happen  to  be  chosen  as  parliamentary  representatives  for  a 
certain  class. 

If,  for  such  a  person  to  put  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of 
other  citizens,  is  a  liberty^  then  it  must  be  conceded  to  all 
citizens,  and  others  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  same  by  the 
particular  persons  so  favoured. 

Every  man  no  doubt  has  the  liberty  to  enter  parliament, 
irrespective  of  qualifications;  but  no  rational  person  could 
contend,  for  a  moment,  that  he  has  the  right  to  be  supplied 
with  the  fneans  with  which  to  support  himself  whilst  filling 
the  position. 

The  system  of  payment  of  members  b,  therefore,  an 
indefensible  breach  of  the  broad  rule  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing. 
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Let  US  now  examine  the  reascMis  urged  in  its  support,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
encroachment  on  first  principles. 

The  author  of  "The  Radical  Programine"  says:  "The 
payment  of  members  is  indispensable."  This  is  merely  a 
re-statement  He  says  elsewhere,  "  Politics,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  a  profession  already^  and,  if  lawyers,  doctors,  aDd 
professional  men  generally  are  paid,  why  not  politicians  ?" 
The  author  in  question,  in  this  reasoning,  as  in  most  of  what 
he  has  written,  logically  "  gives  himself  away."  Suppose 
what  we  term  politics  is  a  profession,  and  that  it  is  proposed 
to  put  it  on  a  level  as  to  treatment  with  other  professions  ; 
what  would  be  the  first  step  ? — ^undoubtedly  to  compd  every 
candidate  to  qualify  himself,  as  is  the  case  mth  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  men.  Are  politicians  quali- 
fied? Scores  of  men  who  enter  parliament  in  the  colonies 
have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  no  more  notion  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  than  they  have  of  solar  chemistry,  or  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  ;  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  ignorance  among  many  of  them  as  a  class,  regaiding 
political  principles,  that  the  mention,  in  parliament,  of  such 
names  as  Spencer  or  Bastiat  would  and  does  excite  such 
comments  as  "theorist"  and  "doctrinaire."  When  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  was  addressing  the  members  of  the  South 
London  Working  Men's  College  (in  1868)  on  the  subject  of 
"  A  Liberal  Education,"  he  said  :  "  You  will  very  likely  get 
into  the  House  of  Commons;  you  will  have  to  take  your  share 
in  making  laws,  which  may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
millions  of  men.  But  you  shall  not  hear  one  word  respecting 
the  political  organisation  of  your  country ;  the  meaning  of 
the  controversy  between  Free  traders  and  Protectionists  shall 
never  have  been  mentioned  to  you  ;  you  shall  not  so  much 
as  know  that  there  are  such  things  as  economic  laws.'^ 
Scores  of  the  men  who  occupy  their  places  in  the  colonial 

*  **  I.ay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Reviews,"  p  47. 
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paryaments  pride  themselves  on  being  "  practical,"  "  to  the 
point,"  "  men  of  common  sense,"  and  so  forth.  Of  course 
there  are,  and  have  been  in  many  colonial  parliaments,  men 
of  education,  culture,  learning,  and  really  great  political 
ability  ;  but  they  are  in  every  case  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  "useful"  members,  they 
must  not  "  push  principles  too  iar."  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  have  known  men,  prominent  in  colonial  politics,  who 
were  at  heart  perfectly  sound  on  principles  ;  but  such  was 
tfadr  craving  for  popularity  with  the  masses,  that  they  have 
prostituted  their  scmnder  knowledge,  and  associated  their 
names  with  some  of  the  most  unscientific  legislation  ever 
placed  upon  a  statute-book.  Such  men  should,  I  think,  be 
regarded  more  contemptuously  than  if  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  princii^es. 

Now  if  this  state  of  things  is  correct,  which  I  consider 
myself  fiilly  qualified  to  assert,  can  "  politics,"  as  popularly 
understood,  be  said  to  be  a  profession  ?  Would  that  they 
were  so  regarded,  and  that  every  candidate  had  to  show 
some  competency  in  the  more  general  sociological  laws,  and 
the  principles  of  political  science.  Then  might  politics  be 
regarded  as  a  profession,  the  practice  of  which  entitled  those 
n^o  followed  it  to  be  £amrly  remunerated.  If  to  profess 
certain  knowledge  constitutes  a  profession,  then  every  tinker 
is  a  politician  ;  but  if  to  be  a  professor  of  any  science  is  to 
know  that  science,  then  the  number  of  politicians  who  go 
into  parliament  is  indeed  small.  But  let  us  deal  further 
with  the  Radical  author.  He  says  :  "If  professional  men 
are  paid,  why  shoukl  not  politicians  be  ?"  I  answer  this,  by 
saying  that  even  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others  have  not  had 
their  living  secured  for  them  by  act  of  parliament.  If  any 
citizen  wishes  to  do  his  own  legal  work,  or  his  own  doctor- 
ing, he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  ahhough,  as  a  rule,  he  finds  in 
the  end  that  he  has  had  a  fool  for  a  client  or  patient,  as  the 
case  may  be.     He  can,  nevertheless,  do  Ihe  work  for  himself. 
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The  law  allows  a  man  to  appear  for  himself  in  court, 
and  do,  too,  all  that  a  lawyer  is  usually  employed  for ;  and  the 
law  does  not  say  "  you  shall  pay  this  or  that  professional  man, 
whether  he  looks  after  your  interests  or  not."  But  with 
politidans,  in  communities  where  "  payment  of  members  " 
exists  as  a  system,  the  law  says :  ^  We  compel  every  citisen 
to  contribute  so  much  to  the  support  of  the  men  who  sit  in 
parliament.  They  iray  neglect  your  interests,  and  give  too 
much  consideration  to  their  own.  They  may  do  nothing, 
for  that  matter,  and  it  may  happen  that  certain  cttitens,  not 
approving  of  the  candidates  for  his  constituency's  representa- 
tion, may  refuse  to  take  part  in  an  election ;  yet,  you  must  coo- 
tribute  towards  his  support"  I  ask,  is  there  any  other  "  pro- 
fession "  in  the  world,  the  qualifications  for  which  are  so 
small,  and  the  security  of  an  income  for  the  members  of 
which  is  made  so  safe  as  that  of  a  politician  ?  I  think  not. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that,  although  this  system  was 
established  to  assbt  the  working-classes  to  send  one  of  them- 
selves into  parliament,  not  five  per  cent  of  the  cx>lonial 
assemblies  are  working-men  in  the  popular  sense ;  yet  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  which  are  considered  noteworthy)  the 
richest  men  m  parliament,  even  in  Colonial  Legislative  Coun^ 
cils^  for  election  to  some  of  which  there  is  a  tolerably  high 
money  qualification,  draw  their  annual  income  as  if  they  were 
really  in  want  of  it,  and  were  unconscious  of  its  acceptance  in- 
volving a  breach  of  one  of  the  first  and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  political  science.  The  author  of  "The  Radical 
Programme  "  has  given  as  a  reason  for  requiring  payment 
of  members  of  parliament,  that  "  business  aptitudes  are  re- 
quired in  those  who  address  themsdves  to  the  business  of 
public  affairs."  What  guarantee  is  there  of  this  ?  He  him- 
self has  admitted  that  "the  English  masses  are  nearly  imper- 
vious to  political  ideas,"  and  that  they  only  "  know  vaguely 
what  they  want"^     If  this  be  so,  what  guarantee  is  there 

•  **  The  Radical  Programme,"    p.  32. 
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that  those  whom  they  happen  to  think  suitable  to  represent 
them  will  possess  business  aptitudes  ?  Even  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  where  the  masses  are  in  advance  of  those  of 
England,  in  political  knowledge  and  intelligence,  there  are 
innumerable  instances  of  men  being  elected  to  parliament 
with  no  other  ^'aptitude  for  business  "  than  a  fatid  glibness  of 
q>eech.  The  best  and  only  general  test  of  the  possession 
of  "  business  aptitudes,"  ib  that  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
alleged  possessor  of  them  ha^dcfu  anyihingin  life  Jar  himself 
and  I  fear  many  colonial  politicians,  even  of  '*  eminence^" 
would  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  subjected  to  such  an  enquiry. 
There  have  been,  in  history,  men  like  Pitt,  and  Canning, 
and  others,  who  neglected  their  private  affairs  in  their  zeal 
for  those  of  their  country ;  but  such  &cts  do  not  prove,  az* 
is  too  frequently  supposed  by  needy  candidates  themselves, 
that  a  n^lect  of  one's  private  affahrs  is  evidence  of  the 
capacity  of  a  Pitt  or  a  Canning !  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  there  have  been  men  holding  high  places  in  colonial 
politics,  who  had  so  ^'  managed  '*  their  own  affairs  that  they 
had  become  insolvent,  and  even  failed  to  obtain  the  usual  clean 
discharge  signified  by  the  oidinary  certificate ;  and  I  have 
even  known  an  instance  in  which  a  ministry  has  contained 
two  men  whose  *' business  aptitudes"  were  thus  guaranteed  ! 
The  colonies,  in  which  payment  of  members  has  been 
established,  have  not  been  characterised  by  any  larger  per- 
centage of  working-class  representation  than  those  in  which 
it  has  not  been  adopted;  and  as  that  was  the  only  reason 
urged  m  favour  of  so  signal  a  depaiture  from  the  broad 
principle,  the  experiment  may  be  said  to  have  hopelessly 
failed,  and  to  have  been  greatly  abused  by  men  who  have 
no  real  need  for  it.  I  should,  therefore,  unreservedly, 
decide  against  it,  on  true  Liberal  grounds.  I  know  of  no 
reason,  which  has  yet  been  advanced  in  its  favour,  which 
will  in  any  degree  justify  the  unfair  and  inequitable  addition 
which  it  makes  to  present  taxation. 
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Land  NaHottaiisaiion, — ^This  subject  has,  withm  the  last  few 
years,  engaged  the  attention  of  many  would-be  refonaeis, 
and  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  into  the  sphere  of  "  possi- 
bilities,'' for  the  near  future. 

The  object  of  its  advocates,  is  that  the  state  should  again 
get  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  community  in  which 
the  scheme  is  adopted,  and  lease  it  to  the  people,  instead  of 
selling  it,  as  has  already  been  done. 

One  may  at  once  conclude  that  if  such  a  proposal  were 
ever  adopted,  the  land  would  have  to  be  b^tfght  (rom  the 
present  owners.  The  right  to  so  purchase  for  great  poblic 
puiposes  is  acknowledged  by  all  juridtSi  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
even  popular  knowledge  that  the  nature  of  freehold  estate  is 
such  that  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  that  right  The  grant 
of  a  freehold  by  the  crown,  in  old  times,  as  well  as  now, 
gives  no  more  to  the  grantee  than  the  largest  estate  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  estates  for  a  term,  for  a  life,  or  for  a  number 
of  lives)  which  can  be  given ;  but  tbe  actual  ownership 
always  remains  in  the  crown.  The  right  to  carry  out  such  a 
scheme  is,  therefore^  in  the  crowQ»  should  its  realiaalion  ever 
be  desired  It  has  not  been  very  clearly  stated  by  the 
advocates  of  this  proposal  how  such  a  purchase  should  be 
effected.  Some  have  suggested  absolute  confiscation ;  hot 
the  suggestion  has  only  met  with  ridicule  from  all  honestly- 
constituted  minds ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  such  a  course  ever  made  the  sugges- 
tion except  as  a  means  to  sudden  and  acute  notoriety. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  has  very  properly  said  *'  hmd  stands  on  a 
different  footing  from  other  property.  It  is  not  a  product 
of  human  labour.  A  man's  coat  is  his  own.  He  made  it 
or  he  bought  it,  or  had  it  given  to  him — and  there  is  no 
power  in  the  state  to  deprive  him  of  it,  however  much  it 
may  be  to  the  state's  advantage  to  possess  it  But  the 
same  man's  land,  which  he  values  as  much  as  he  does  his 
coat,  the  state  can  take,  if  it  needs  it,  legally  and  forcibly. 
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The  Afference  of  treatment,  in  the  two  classes  of  property, 
defines  a  principle  which  every  jurist  assents  to,  and  which 
every  parliament  acts  upon — that  the  holders  of  the  land 
have  only  the  usufruct — not  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
soil.  The  suzerainty  is  so  clogged  with  conditions  that  it 
may  not  be  of  much  money  value.  But  it  unquestionably 
exists,  and  the  nation  can,  and  does  act  upon  it,  as  it  pleases. 
When,  however,  the  state  takes  land,  it  must  compensate 
the  holders  of  it,  for  their  interest  in  it — that  is,  for  the 
labour  and  capital  which  they,  or  their  predecessors  in  title 
have  expended.  To  take  property  of  a  man,  without  it  is 
for  a  public  advantage,  would  be  tyranny ;  and  to  take  it 
without  paying  its  market  value,  would  be  theft.  It  is 
afgued  (he  says)  by  some,  that  no  compensation  is  due — 
that  as  all  had  equal  rights  to  it,  all  still  have.  Admit  this 
contention,  what  then  ?  The  original  right  was  worthless. 
Land  must  be  enclosed,  and  cultivated,  and  drained,  to  give 
it  value.  The  man  or  men  who  did  this  first,  sold  their 
improvements,  or  gave  them  to  his  or  their  successors,  to  a 
tribe  or  to  a  person.  The  land,  thus  improved,  passed  from 
one  to  another,  sometimes  as  the  reward  of  honest  toil,  at 
others  as  the  recompense  for  dishonest  service  ;  to  this  man 
by  fiur  means,  and  to  that  by  foul.  Some  worked  for  it, 
others  played  tricks,  or  told  falsehoods,  or  cut  throats  for 
its  possession.  Thus  it  may  be  traced  back  to  its  origin. 
Every  successive  owner  did  something,  little  or  much,  to 
add  to  its  value,  until  what  was  once  a  rock  became  a 
garden  ;  what  was  once  a  swamp  or  forest  became  a  site  of  a 
factory  or  a  palace.  The  magic  of  ownership  turns  sand 
into  gold,  and  the  camping-place  of  savage  warriors  becomes 
the  scene  of  industry's  peaceful  triumphs.  Some  of  these 
transfers  may  have  come  in  questionable  form,  but  purchase 
and  possession  have  ripened  them  into  indefeasible  titles, 
which  can  only  be  upset  by  robbery  or  revolution."*     I  have 

•  ••  Collected  Speeches,"  p.  50,  51. 
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set  this  admirable  passage  out  at  some  lengtlii  'because 
it  appears  to  me  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  such  a  clear, 
concise,  and  convincing  manner.  The  ideas  r^aidiog 
land,  which  are  held  by  some  writers  and  speakers^  now*a- 
daySy  are  indeed  startling. 

At  a  Trades'  Union  Congress,  for  instance,  held  at  South- 
port  (England),  in  September,  1885,  the  question  of  Land 
Nationalisation  was  closely  debated,  though  from  one  stand- 
point only.  A  London  delegate  supported  the  proposed 
scheme  as  "  the  only  thorough  remedy  for  the  present  diflS- 
cukies."  One  Glasgow  delegate  expressed  his  belief  that 
"in  demanding  land  nationalisation,  they  were  ^^/rVit^,^ 
a  shadow'*;  and  another  delegate  (from  London)  supported 
the  resolution  in  its  favour,  though  he  admitted  that  "  no 
one  had  really  defined  what  it  really  meant  J*  He  con- 
tended however,  that  "the  people  were  never  in  a  better 
position  for  getting  possesshn  of  the  land  than  they  were  at 
present." 

Another  Glasgow  delegate  "  was  of  opinion  that  legislative 
enactment  was  necessary  to  cancel  all  those  rights  given  by 
Charles  11.  to  his  courtiers  and  others,  and  to  insist  that 
every  one  who  could  not  show  title-deeds  to  his  property, 
should  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  land  he  held.  In  his 
mind,  compensation  was  the  greatest  difficulty."  A  Norwich 
delegate  said  "  that  the  system  of  confiscation  had  gone  on 
long  enough" ;  and  one  other  delegate  held  that  "God  gave 
the  land  to  the  people,  but  the  landowners— a  minority  of 
the  people — said  *  we  are  His  people.'  He  would  ask  them 
who  had  given  them  power  to  repudiate  the  duties  attaching 
to  the  land  ?  Private  ownership  (he  contended)  had  been 
tried,  and  it  was  a  faUure." 

Finally  the  motion  in  favour  of  nationalisation,  was  rejected 
by  69  votes,  to  44  in  its  favour. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  from  this  curtailed  report  as 
to  the  currency  of  the  belief  in  the  scheme. 
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Now,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  aM:ertain  the  nature  of 
the  proposal,  let  us  consider  some  of  its  other  features.  If 
the  land  is  to  be  paid  for,  whsCt  form  is  such  payment  to  take  ? 
Professor  Fawcett,  basing  his  calculation  on  figures  supplied 
by  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  the  eminent  statistician,  estimates  the 
value  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  at  ;^2,ooo,ooo,ooo,  or 
about  three  times  the  present  national  debt  This  could  not 
of  coiu'se  be  paid  at  once ;  and  there  would,  in  consequence, 
be  entailed  on  the  whole  nation,  even  calculated  at  3%,  a 
further  amount  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
;^7o,ooo,ooo  annually.  We  should  by  the  time  this  stage 
had  been  reached  have  found  it  necessary  to  begin  "  taxing 
the  people,"  and  it  would  be  essential  to  enquire  whether  the 
state  was  doing  so  in  order  to  *'  secure  equal  liberties  for  all 
citizens,"  to  which  there  could  only  be  one  answer — "  No." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  show  that,  by  such  a  scheme, 
citizens  would  have  any  greater  liberty  than  they  have  now. 
If  to  be  able  to  purchase  land  is  a  liberty ;  then  every  citizen 
is  already  in  possession  of  it.  Certainly  if  the  land  were 
thrown  open  and  left  unoccupied,  every  citizen  might  enjoy, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  the  liberty  of  going  on  to  what  had  formerly 
been  his  neighbour's  property,  and,  if  he  found  pleasure  in  it, 
walking  over  garden-beds  which  he  had  previously  regarded 
as  sacred  to  the  owner,  upon  the  principle  of  ^*  an  English- 
man's house  (and  I  suppose  his  lands)  being  his  castle." 

But  from  an  examination  of  the  writings  on  this  subject 
(I  take  those  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  eminent  naturalist)  I  find 
that  no  such  liberty  is  to  be  allowed.  Among  the  conditions 
which  that  writer  lays  down  (p.  192)  as  intended  to  regulate 
the  state  management  when  the  scheme  is  carried  out,  is  the 
following: — "Arrangements  must  be  made  by  which  the 
tenure  of  the  holder  of  land  must  be  secure  and  permanent^ 
and  nothing  must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  free  use 
of  the  land,  or  his  certainty  of  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  any 
labour  or  outlay  he  may  bestow  on  it."     We  should  not  be 
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allowed  then  to  run  all  over  the  kingdom.  We  should  be 
at  liberty  to  lease  land;  but  we  have  that  liberty  now. 
Therefore  there  is  no  new  liberty  which  this  proposal  would 
confer,  and  no  old  one  which  it  would  make  more  secure.  It 
would  be  therefore  a  distinct  breach  of  the  broad  principle, 
**  that  the  state  should  not  impose  taxes  or  use  the  public 
revenue  for  any  purpose,  other  than  that  of  securing  equal 
liberties  to  all  citizens." 

What  now  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  scheme? 
Having  ascertained  those  we  may  more  easily  determine 
whether  they  are  of  sufficient  value  and  importance  to  justify 
the  transgression  of  the  broad  principle  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  stage — that,  supposing  the  fore- 
going steps  had  been  carried  out,  the  state,  having  burdened 
itself  with  an  almost  overwhelming  debt,  would  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom.  Let  us  see  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  when  that  stage  is  reached. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  the  present  system  is  objectionable^  and 
he  certainly  states  a  number  of  reasons  for  considering  it  so ; 
but  they  are  so  lengthy,  and  of  such  a  vague  and  intangible 
character,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  them.  The  present  system,  he  says,  "gives  land- 
owners despotic  power  over  the  property,  happiness,  and  even 
over  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens,  not  landowners  ;  enables 
landowners  to  absorb  surplus  profits,  and  to  keep  down 
wages  ;  checks  permanent  improvement ;  limits  the  variety  of 
crops,  and  diminishes  production ;  perpetuates  pauperism ; 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  citizens,  in  preventing  them 
from  obtaining  a  healthy  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  country 
they  may  prefer ;  gives  to  individuals  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth  created  by  the  community  at  large."  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  reasons  advanced ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
except  by  writing  a  separate  volume,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  meet  such  comprehensive  and  vague  statements.     Nor 
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does  Mr.  Wallace  show  how  things  are  going  to  be  improved 
by  the  change.  He  completely  shirks  the  financial  difficulty, 
which  is  perhaps  only  wise,  if  he  wishes  to  make  his  doctrines 
popular  with  the  less  practical  section  of  politicians.  He 
certainly  confesses  the  land  will  have  to  be  purchased,  but 
passes  over  the  question  of  method  as  "  detail:'  But  to  deal 
with  the  reasons  stated  above,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
that  a  leaseholder,  under  the  Crown,  would  have  less 
"  despotic  power "  tlian  the  present  freeholder,  because 
we  are  told  (p.  192)  that  his  tenure  is  to  be  "secure  and 
permanent,"  and  "  nothing  is  to  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  his  free  use  of  the  land  or  his  certainty  of  reaping  all 
the  fruits  of  any  labour  or  outlay  he  may  bestow  upon  it."  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  tenant  would  be  pre- 
vented from  "  absorbing  surplus  profits  "  in  the  same  way  as 
is  now  said  to  be  done  by  the  freeholder  >  how  the  tenant 
would  be  induced  to  more  permanently  improve  the  property 
than  is  now  done  by  the  freeholder.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  present  liberty  of  the  citizen  "  to  obtain 
a  healthy  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  country"  would  be 
increased^  foi  we  are  told  (p.  221)  that  the  ^^free  selection 
would  be  restricted  to  once  in  a  maris  life^'  while  under  the 
present  system  every  man  can  move  about  as  often  as 
he  chooses.  Mr.  Wallace  says  this  restriction  will  have  the 
effect  of  "making  men  very  careful  not  to  choose  too  early." 
This  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  calls  an  ^^  increase  of  freedom 
of  choice  " ! 

The  principal  question  we  are  concerned  in  asking  here 
is  :  Will  such  a  scheme  add  to  the  freedom  of  all  citizens  ? 
They  would  not  be  able  to  select  just  where  they  liked,  as 
there  would  be  numerous  applicants  for  the  same  piece; 
and  when  they  did  select,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  at   "fair  agricultural  value."*    They  would  not 

•  In  the  Timet  of  Augttst  12,  1886,  there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  "The  Small  Farm  and  Labourers'  Company,"  by  which  it  would  appear  that, 
without  resort   to  state  assistance,  but  by  pnvate  enterprise,  a  number  of  small 
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be  allowed  (as  I  have  shown)  to  roam  about  indiscriminately 
over  other  people*s  selections,  for  we  are  told  that  every 
man's  selection  shall  be  secured  to  him  exclusively,  free 
from  all  interference.  They  would  not  have  even  the  same 
freedom  to  purchase  and  sell,  and  purchase  again,  as  they 
do  now;  for,  under  the  new  system,  they  would  be 
confined  to  one  choice  in  a  lifetime. 

The  arguments  which  I  conceive  to  be  capable  of  being 
urged  against  this  scheme  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place, 
its  inauguration  would  constitute  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
broad  rule  that  taxation  should  not  be  imposed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  "securing  equal  liberties  to  all  citizens," 
while  no  sufficient  reasons  have  been  shown  by  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  is  cast,  which  would  justify  such  a  breach. 
The  system  would  shoulder  upon  every  citizen  considerable 
additional  taxation;  for,  even  if  the  land  let  by  the  state 
should  be  re-let  for  the  amount  of  interest  being  annually 
paid  on  the  original  purchase  (which  would  leave  no  gain  to 
those  who  are  sought  to  be  benefitted  by  nationalisation),  a 
large  part  of  the  sum  levied  would  be  expended  in  collection, 
and  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  this  taxation,"* 

Further,  "if  the  Government  owned  the  land,  and  once 
began  letting  it  on  any  other  terms  than  those  which  r^u- 
late  the  transactions  of  ordinary  commercial  life,  there  would 
be  opened  indefinite  opportunities  for  state  patronage  and 
favoritism ;  and  the  demoralising  corruption  that  would 
ensue,  would  be  more  far-reaching  and  more  baneful  in  its 
consequences  than  even  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the  scheme 

farmers  had  been  settled  upon  the  various  subdivisions  of  a  large  estate  which  had 
been  purchased  and  cut  up  for  the  purpose.  The  chairman  announced  that,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  good  thev  had  done  the  smiUl  settlers,  they  could  pay  a  dnndtnd  ^ Jivt 
/rr  ctnt,  to  the  .shareholders.  Lord  Wantage,  who  spoke  at  the  meeting,  said : 
*'  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  J.  Collings  were  in  favour  of  legislation  on  the  subject*  and 
they  had  promised  to  throw  on  the  rates  the  risk  and  burden  of  dmng  for  the  labourers 
that  which  the  labourers  could  ptr/ectty  toeil  do /or  tkemstlvts." 

•  Figures  have  been  published  by  the  N.S.  W.  Government  to  show  that  the  tihtoiuU 
adienation  of  the  public  lands  had  cost  the  state  i6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fmrcluui 
money.  The  percentage  on  collecting  rents  would  be,  of  course,  \vss^  but  would 
occur  more  frequently. 
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would  involve."*  And  "  if  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  farmers  were  debtors  to  the  state,  it  might  not  im- 
probably happen  that,  in  a  period  of  agricultural  depression, 
they  would  not  encounter  their  difficulties  by  increased 
energy  and  enterprise,  but  would  be  encouraged  to  seek 
a  remedy  in  the  tortuous  courses  of  political  agitation.  The 
state  would  be  represented  as  a  hard  task-master,  merci- 
lessly exacting  the  uttermost  farthing  from  the  suffering  and 
the  impoverished ;  and  political  support  might  be  given 
to  those  who  would  most  deeply  pledge  themselves  lo  secure 
a  partial  remission  of  the  debts  that  had  been  incurred."t 
Moreover  such  a  system  as  that  which  Mr.  Wallace  and 
others  propose,  by  substituting  the  state  as  landlord,  instead 
of  private  individuals,  would  not  allow  of  the  same  elasticity 
of  feeling  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  "  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  "  (says  Professor  Fawcett)  "  that  under 
the  present  system  the  claims  of  an  old  tenant  for  considera- 
tion are  not  ignored;  and  there  are  many  landowners  who 
would  not  think  of  displacing  an  old  tenant,  although  it 
might  very  likely  happen  that,  if  the  land  were  put  into 
the  market,  a  somewhat  higher  rent  might  be  obtained.  It 
cannot  (he  adds)  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that,  in  order 
to  provide  a  security  against  favoritism  and  patronage,  the 
state  would  have  to  administer  his  property  according  to 
strictly  defined  rules  "I  There  are  innumerable  considerations 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  touch  upon  here, 
all  of  which  tell  very  strongly  against  such  a  proposal  being 

•  Professor  Fawcett's  **  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  284,  5. 
t  This  actual  condition  of  things  has  been  ah-eady  realised  in  some  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  on  more  than  one  occasion^  the  question 
of  whether  a  candidate  would  advocate  "  remission  of  interest  "00  selections  has  been 
made  the  crucial  test  of  his  fitness  for  election  ;  and  as  it  has  been  found  an  inexpensive 
proceeding  to ^romist  to  be  "liberal"  with  other  people's  money,  candidates  have 
not  been  wantmg  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  believe  in  the  latter  colony  the  remission 
actuadly  took  place,  and  1  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  a  cdonial  minister 
practically  promising  postponement  ofintereti  on  advances  made  to  trusts  for  irrigating 
certain  farm  lands  (see  p.  405X  The  South  Australian  public  records  show  that  on 
one  occasion  a  large  number  of  balances^  of  the  actual  purchase  mont^  owing  on 
state  lands  were  remitted  by  parliament,  in  response  to  political  agitation,  such  as 
Professor  Fawcett  describes.  The  balances  thus  remitted,  amounted  in  the  aggre* 
gale,  I  lielieve,  to  upwards  oikal/a  mi/Hom  of  money, 
X  "  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  3K5. 
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ever  attempted  realisation.  Not  one  of  the  least  is  the 
consideration  "  that  at  the  present  time  the  building  societies 
in  Great  Britain  have  no  less  than  750,000  members,  all 
of  whom,  by  the  setting  aside  of  small  savings,  have  either 
become  or  are  in  process  of  becoming  the  owners  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  dwell.  There  is,"  adds  Professor 
Fawcett,  "no  surer  way  of  drying  up  this  great  stream 
of  self-help  and  self-reliance  than  to  teach  the  working-classes 
that  they  should  look,  not  so  much  to  their  own  efforts,  but 
to  the  state  or  the  municipality,  to  provide  them  with 
the  house  accommodation  they  may  need." 

Another  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be  to  estaUish,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  stupendous  lands  department,  the  cost  of 
carrying  on,  and  the  trouble  and  complications  in  managing 
which  would  be  simply  incalculable.  The  millions  of 
interests,  leases,  surveys,  conditions,  allowances,  distresses, 
ejectments,  delays,  and  abuses,  which  such  a  scheme  would 
entail,  are  simply  beyond  imagining ;  and  no  one  but  the 
merest  visionary  could  have  ever  thought  such  a  scheme 
practicable. 

Even  the  author  of  "  The  Radical  Programme,"  who  has 
displayed  many  qualities  which  should  fit  him  for  Utopia, 
has  sufficient  practical  intelligence  and  foresight  to  reject 
such  a  proposal  as  out  of  the  question  ;  and  for  any  scheme 
which,  even  superficially,  promises  to  produce  something  for 
"  the  masses,"  to  be  rejected  by  such  an  authority,  argues 
badly  indeed  for  its  merits. 

"  Short  ways  of  reforming  our  system  of  land-tenure  have 
(he  says)  recently  been  proposed  by  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Wallace.  There  is  (he  adds)  no  need  to  criticise  them 
minutely  now.  Truth  and  error^  fallacy  and  fact  are  com- 
bined in  the  treatises  of  the  two  authors  ....  that  the 
whole  of  the  increase  of  wealth  during  the  last  half-centdry 
has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners  is  conspicuously 
false,     Mr.    Wallace   and    Mr.    George   insist    that   certain 
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• 

remedies,  not  only  drastic,  but  alarming  in  their  scope  and 
magnitude,  should  be  applied  for  the  sake  of  a  problematical 
gain.  The  least  that  might  be  asked  is  that  they  should 
show  the  advantages  which  they  declare  would  accrue,  if 
their  scheme  were  adopted,  to  be  absolutely  certain.  They 
fail  to  do  anything  of  the  kind"  * 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Wallace's  qualifications  for  dealing  with 
"practical  politics"  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  not 
content  with  **  nationalising"  land,  he  proposes  that  there 
should  be  a  nationalisation  of  house  property.  If  he  could 
only  add  to  these  a  further  proposal  for  the  nationalisation  of 
furniture^  we  should  have  reached  a  condition  of  Communism, 
pure  and  simple. 

Public  Works. — It  is  very  evident  to  those  who  take 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  current  political  events,  and 
who  endeavour  to  deduce  some  general  principle  from  the 
hundred  and  one  small  indications  of  the  drift  of  public 
feeling,  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  see  the  state  take 
more  and  more  work  upon  its  already  overburdened 
shoulders.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  laid  down,  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings,  the  very  broad  and  equally  true  principle 
that  "whenever  the  state  begins  to  exceed  its  office  of 
protector^  it  begins  to  lose  protective  power" — in  other  words, 
that  whilst  attempting  to  serve  the  public  by  undertaking 
suppUmentcury  functions,  it  fails  in  its  duty  towards  all  who 
dissent,  and  that  "  it  does  not  really  compensate  for  this  by 
additional  advantages  afforded  to  the  rest,  to  whom  it  merely 
gives,  with  one  hand,  less  than  it  takes  away  with  the 
other."! 

This  principle,  so  clearly  and  scientifically  framed,  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  question  of  the  state  undertaking  the 
carrying  out  of  works  for  which  a  public  demand  has  arisen. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  work 
cannot  in  any  way  directly  secure  "equal  liberties  for  all 

'  "The  Radical  Pit^ramme,"  p.  55.  t  "Social  Statics/'  pp.  306-308. 
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citizens."  It  is  certainly  possible  that  in  some  few  cases  the 
carrying  out  of  such  works  may  be  incidental  to,  or  may 
indirectly  contribute  towards  such  an  object.  Of  those  cases 
I  shall  make  an  exception.  For  instance,  the  punishment 
of  any  citizen  who  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  any  other 
citizen,  by  any  act  which  brings  him  within  the  arm  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  law,  is  one  of  the  first  functions  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  perform  that  function  the  state  must  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  effecting  that 
punishment.  This  includes  in  the  first  place  barracks  and 
other  buildings  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  a  police 
force ;  court-houses,  in  which  such  offenders  shall  be  duly 
and  properly  tried ;  gaols  and  reformatories  in  which  such 
offenders  as  are  found  guilty  shall  be  imprisoned.  In 
addition  to  the  function  mentioned,  there  is  another  which 
consists  in  the  collection  of  revenue.  For  this  purpose, 
various  public  offices  are  requisite,  the  erection  of  all  of 
which  the  state  is  justified,  in  a  strict  sense,  in  undertaking. 
A  third  function  of  the  state  is  that  of  maintaining  a 
sufficient  army  and  navy  to  secure  its  citizens  against  foreign 
aggression.  In  order  to  properly  perform  this  function,  it  is 
necessary  to  erect  barracks,  stores,  batteries,  fortifications, 
and  various  other  buildings  and  works  incidental  to  the 
former,  as  also  docks,  and  buildings  incidental  to  the  latter.* 
In  younger  countries,  buildings  are  required  for  other 
purposes  of  government,  such  as  the  sale  and  management 
of  the  public  lands,  including  reserves,  forests,  etc  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  required  such  public  buildings  as 
parliament  itself^  mints,  custom  houses,  and  others,  strictly 
within  the  province  of  the  state  to  erect  and  maintain  ;  and, 
under  local  expenditure,  there  is  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  etc  But  above  all  these,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 

*  It  mast  alwAvs  be  a  matter  for  consideration  whether,  in  the  building  aod  maim 
tenance  of  vessels  of  war,  smd  the  manufacture  of  armaments,  the  state  cannot  folfil 
its  requirements  more  economically  by  private  enterprise,  ihain  by  the  ettablishmcnt 
of  works  of  iu  own. 
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towards  the  assumption,  by  government  (either  in  its  central 
or  local  form)  of  the  proprietorship  of  such  works  as  railways, 
gas-works,  water-works,  sanitary  arrangements,  as  also  the 
electric  and  telephonic  communications,  which  play  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  modem  commerce  and  society.  I  am  aware 
that  Mr.  Spencer  takes  exception  to  the  state  originally 
undertaking  even  the  national  coinage ;  but  that  function  is 
now  so  absolutely  recognised,  and  one  which  it  would  be  so 
obviously  unwise  to  shift  from  the  state  into  private  hands, 
that  I  shall  not  here  discuss  its  inclusion  among  allowable 
functions.  Regarding  custom  houses  :  so  long  as  any  state 
maintains  a  system  of  protection,  which,  as  I  shall  contend, 
is  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  of  interferences  with  individual 
liberty;  or  so  long  as  it  thinks  fit  to  collect  part  of  its 
revenue  through  the  custom  house  for  legitimate  purposes, 
such  an  institution  becomes  necessary  as  a  medium  for 
collection. 

The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  by  government 
sanction,  through  its  local  centres,  is  only  justifiable  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are 
many  people  who  have  no  desire  for,  and  do  not  personally 
use  the  public  roads.  Any  expenditure  on  such  works  is 
therefore  contrary  to  the  broad  rule  I  have  laid  down ;  but, 
as  they  are  so  obvious  a  necessity  to  almost  everybody,  the 
considerations  in  their  favour  are  ample  to  justify  the  trans- 
gression, though  only  on  the  condition  that  the  means  for 
the  construction  of  the  same  are  contributed  by  persons 
who  live  in  that  particular  division  of  the  state  in  which  the 
want  arises;  for,  as  a  rule,  they  only  are  the  persons  directly 
benefitted,  and  their  property  only  is  thereby  improved 
in  value.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  writer  on  the  subject 
of  "  Communism  and  Socialism,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine^ 
that  "even  when  the  state  assumed  the  responsibility,  it  was 
a  recognised  principle  that  the  cost  of  construction  and 
repair  should  be  repaid  by  the  members  of  the  community, 
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in  the  proportions  in  which  they  severally  took  advantage  of 
this  provision — the  man  who  travelled  much  paid  much — 
the  man  who  travelled  little  paid  little — the  man  who  stayed 
at  home  paid  nothing."  The  practice  which  long  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  and  even  now  prevails  in  some,  by 
which  all  expenditure  upon  roads  and  bridges  comes  out  of 
the  general  revenue,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  broad  rule, 
but  is  in  itself  of  so  inequitable  a  character,  and  so  open  to 
the  grossest  abuse  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  in  its 
favour  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  breach  of  that 
rule. 

The  existence  of  such  a  system  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
led,  in  some  colonies,  to  the  most  degrading  scramble 
among  members  of  parliament,  and  the  most  wanton  and 
criminal  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  which  such  "works 
entailed.  Constituencies  have  been  known  to  choose  as 
their  representatives,  in  the  parliament  of  the  country,  men 
whose  only  qualification  was  their  ability  to  obtain  from  the 
existing  government,  in  exchange  for  their  indiscriminate 
support,  the  largest  slice  of  the  public  revenue  for  expendi- 
ture within  the  four  comers  of  their  respective  constituen- 
cies: hence  arose  the  use  of  the  now  common  term — 
"Roads  and  bridges  member."  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  most  glaring  injustice  is  done  to  those  con- 
stituencies whose  representatives  decline  to  adopt  such 
a  course,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  premium  is  constantly 
held  out  for  representatives  to  prostitute  their  trust,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  good  member 
for  the  district."  It  is,  therefore,  only  on  condition  that 
such  expenditure  is  obtained  by  taxation  from  those  who  arc 
resident,  or  interested  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  to  be  laid 
out,  that  the  departure  from  the  broad  principle  could  be 
reasonably  justified. 

In  all  the  other  works  which  I  have  enumerated,  there  is 
involved  the  same  breach  of  principle.     The  right  to  be 
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supplied  with  gas  or  water ;  to  travel  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion by  rail ;  to  despatch  messages  by  telegraph  or  telephone; 
these  are  obviously  not  "liberties."  That  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  even  when  any  such  institutions  are 
utilised  by  a  citizen,  he  is  duly  charged  for  the  same  by  the 
state,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  mercantile  transaction. 
The  institution  or  maintenance,  then,  of  either  a  railway,  a 
gas  or  water  works,  or  the  necessary  buildings  and  apparatus 
for  the  despatch  of  telegraphic  or  telephone  messages,  is  a 
distinct  transgression  of  the  broad  principle  which  we  have 
under  consideration.  What  now  are  the  grounds  capable 
of  being  advanced  in  their  favour?  Are  they  sufficient 
to  justify  such  a  transgression?  And  first  of  railways. 
Whether  they  pay  or  not,  the  result  is  inequitable  to  citizens. 
If  they  pay,  the  profits  go  into  the  public  revenue,  by  which 
process  those  ^rho  have  supported  the  railways  will  have 
contributed  more  towards  the  revenue  than  those  who  have 
not  supported  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  venture 
should  not  pay,  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
convenience  they  afford,  will  have  paid  less  than  that  con- 
venience cost  the  state,  and  the  remainder  of  the  expenses 
will  have  been  made  up  by  the  whole  of  the  taxpayers, 
including  many  who  have  never,  in  any  way,  used  the  par- 
ticular line  of  railway.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  railways 
have  become  an  essential  part  of  our  modem  social  growth ; 
but  if  there  is  one  principle  more  than  another  which  political 
economy  teaches,  it  is  that  where  a  public  want  shows  itself, 
there  will  inevitably  follow  a  supply,  provided  that  the 
public  are  willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  it.  This 
principle  applies  equally  to  railways.  The  system  of  railways 
in  Great  Britain  is  almost  bewildering  to  contemplate,  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  the  state  were  to  attempt  to 
manage  one-tenth  part  of  it,  parliament  would  find  little  else 
to  do  but  discuss  the  difficulties  which  arose.  At  the  present 
time,  the  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  railway  construction 
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and  plant,  inlhe  United  Kingdom,  is  ;;^8 15,000,000;  and 
from  this  an  annual  return  is  yielded  of  nearly  ;^33,ooo,ooo. 
The  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  Tvorking  these 
railways  is  370,000,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  in  use  on 
the  lines  is  over  500,000.  The  mileage  of  the  whole  of  these 
railways  is  upwards  of  19,000.  Is  there  now  any  person, 
possessing  a  particle  of  knowledge  of  business,  and  of  the 
thousands  of  complications  and  ramifications  which  such  a 
system  must  involve,  who  would  venture  to  suggest  its  being 
placed  under  government  supervision,  and  managed  by  a 
government  department?  To  add  to  the  present  govern- 
ment machinery  of  Great  Britain,  370,000  civil  servants, 
with  all  their  grievances,  their  accidents,  and  their  influences 
on  members  of  parliament,  would  be,  indeed,  appalling  in 
itself.  Then  add  to  this  the  settlement  of  claims  for  com- 
pensation, which  in  one  year  amounted  tO;^i8i,ooo;  the 
management  of  workshops  in  which  15,196  locomotives, 
and  half  a  million  carriages  and  trucks  are  maintained,  and 
new  ones  manufactured ;  and  we  get  a  partial  picture  of  the 
"  confusion  worse  confounded  "  which  such  a  step  would 
involve. 

But  to  leave  Great  Britain,  and  turn  to  our  colonies.  We 
find,  in  each  of  them,  a  system  which  is  fast  growing,  and 
(in  some)  fast  becoming  unmanageable.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales  are  annually 
incurring  a  large  loss ;  that  is  to  say,  are  not  paying  the 
interest  which  the  country  is  indebted  on  the  loans  out 
of  which  they  have  been  built.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria 
things  are  in  a  better  condition;  but  the  improvement  never 
took  place,  in  the  latter  colony,  until  the  government  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  railway  system  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners practically  removed  from  all  political  influences,  and 
included,  among  their  number  (three),  one  practical  aatho> 
rity  who  was  induced  to  leave  the  service  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  English  public  companies. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  railways  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
public  companies,  the  non-success  of  the  former  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  partial  success  of  the.  latter  would  be 
increased.  It  is  often  urged,  by  so-called  "practical" 
politicians,  that,  in  a  young  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
state  to  undertake  the  construction  of  railways.  From  this 
I  altogether  dissent  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  as  soon  as 
the  necessity  has  arisen  for  a  railway  to  any  part  of  the 
country— that  is  to  say  as  soon  as  the  prospects,  even  the 
remote  prospects,  are  sufficiently  clear,  private  enterprise  will 
be  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  necessary  work.  And  there 
will  be  all  the  more  incentive  to  begin  the  work  early,  from 
the  fact  that,  as  time  passes,  the  land,  over  which  it  will  have 
to  be  constructed,  will  have  acquired  a  higher  market  value 
at  which  it  would  have  to  be  bought. 

To  this  it  will  be  replied  that  the  country  must  be 
"opened  up";  but  it  is  forgotten  that  this  "opening  up" 
will  most  benefit  those  to  whose  locality  the  lines  are  run, 
while  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  lines,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  pay,  will  fall  on  thousands  of  hard-working  taxpayers 
who  are  deriving  none  but  an  indirect  and  very  remote 
advantage  from  them. 

Even  if  it  were  expedient  for  the.  government  of  a  very 
young  country  to  undertake  railway  construction,  in  the 
infancy  of  its  history,  it  should  dispose  of  all  such  public 
works  when  it  has  reached  a  more  mature  stage  of  growth, 
and  with  the  proceeds,  discharge  the  national  debt  which  it 
has  incurred  in  order  to  construct  them  in  the  first  place. 

On  the  subject  of  public  works  generally,  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  as  to  the  greater  economy  which  is  possible 
under  the  supervision  of  persons  actuated  by  self-interest  or 
private  enterprise,  as  distinguished  from  state  proprietorship. 
In  the  first  place,  the  managing  body  of  state  property  is  not 
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interested  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  is  the  case  with  those 
who  are  looked  to  to  produce  a  profit,  as  with  public  com- 
panies :  and  that  no  one  is  so  capable  as  those  interested  has 
been  testified  to  by  Mill.*  Under  state  management,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  same  degree  of  fitness  of  parts  to  functions, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  same  degree  of  perfection  in 
organisation.  Governments  have  not  either  the  extent  or 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  possessed  by  the  various 
heads  of  a  public  company,  each  of  which  has  been  trained 
or  chosen  with  a  view  to  perfecting  his  part  of  the 
organism. t  As  Professor  Fawcetl  says,  "the  expenditure 
i>y  the  state,  of  large  sums  upon  public  works,  disturbs  the 
natural  flow  of  labour.  Great  masses  of  workmen  are 
aggregated  in  particular  districts,  and,  when  expenditure 
begins  to  slacken,  they  are  naturally  eager  for  fresh  employ- 
ment, and  the  government,  in  order  to  appease  political  dis- 
content, may  not  improbably  be  forced  to  commit  itself  to 
still  further  outlay."! 

Under  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  stupidity  is  detected,  by 
means  of  periodical  tests,  and  comparisons  with  other  enter- 
prises of  a  similar  kind  by  means  of  comparative  statements, 
dividends,  and  other  suggestive  results.f  Macaulay  said,  in 
1830,  "  In  a  bad  age  the  fate  of  the  public  is  to  be  robbed 
outright.  In  a  good  age  it  is  merely  to  have  the  dearest  and 
the  worst  of  everything."  And,  he  added  :  "  Buildings  for 
state  purposes,  the  state  must  erect.  And  here  we  think 
that  in  general  the  state  ought  to  stop.     We  firmly  believe 

•  •'  On  Libert;r,"  p.  64. 

t  See  "  On  Liberty,"  p.  6^,  Mill's  '*  Political  Economy,"  p.  577.  Collected  £^ay», 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87,  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  aSo. 
t  **  Political  Economy,"  p.  289. 

^  Some  idea  of  the  incentives  to  economy  and  safety,  in  the  management  of  the  railway 
companies  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  obtained,  by  a  glance  at  the  numerous  annual 
comparative  tables  which  are  published  in  Whittaker's  Almanac,  concerntnjc  the 
periodical  results  of  those  companies.  The  managine  body  of  each^  is  constantly 
Deine  spurred  into  increased  activity  and  better  judgment,  by  seeinj^  their  own 
results,  side  by  side  with  those  of  others,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  dividends  paid, 
but  as  to  the/rr  centa^e  of  tfu  workiHg  tx^nse$  om  the  eamings  (carried  out  even 
to  decimals) ;  the  number  of  lives  lost  and  pers6ns  injured  ;  the  amount  of  compensa* 
tion  paid  ;  and  a  number  of  other  particuburs,  which  I  have  not  room  to  detail  all  of 
which  constitute  an  ever-present  guage,  as  to  what  can  ht  <Unt. 
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that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals for  railroads  or  canals,  would  produce  more  advan- 
tage to  the  public  than  five  millions  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  same  purpose.  There  are  certain  old  saws  about  the 
master's  eye,  and  about  everybody's  business,  in  which  we 
place  very  great  faith."* 

The  whole  of  the  above  remarks  apply  to  public  works 
generally,  whether  they  take  a  central  or  a  local  form,  and 
whether  the  object  be  the  supply  of  gas  or  water,  or  the  offering 
of  conveniences  in  the  shape  of  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone. 
Regarding  the  first  of  these  latter  two  objects,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  "  Board  of  Trade  returns  (1884)  of  gas  under- 
takings, in  the  case  of  thirty-eight  munsctpa/ monopoMeSy  and 
an  equal  number  of  private  companies,  in  contiguous  districts 
m  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  point  to  a 
distinct  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  in  economy 
of  production:  the  private  companies  extracting  i2j^  per 
cent  more  gas  out  of  a  given  amount  of  capital  than  the 
municipal  monopolies."t     Regarding  water  supply,  it  has 
been  stated  that  "the  corporation  of  Manchester,  since  it  first 
acquired  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  in 
1858,  have,  up  to  September  last  (1883),  contrived  to  lose 
j^i  10,000  in  the  experiment"!     On  the  subject  of  electric 
lighting  the  same  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  on  account 
of  the  want  of  data ;  but  it  has  been  stated  (as  evidence 
of   the  blighting  effect  which   legislation  can  produce  on 
private  enterprise)  that  "the  Electric  Lighting  Act  1882, 
in    Great  Britain,   which  empowers  municipal  authorities 
to    take  over  the  plant  of  electric  lighting  companies  at 
the   end  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  values  then  existing, 
has    completely  dried  up  the  flow  of  private  capital  into 
that    -channel  of   investment,"    and    that    "within   twelve 
months  after   the  act  came   into  operation,  a  dozen   or 

•   "  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society  "  (Collected  Essays),  p  109. 
f   •'  Af  unidpal  SociaUsm  "  (W.  C.  Crofts),  p.  39. 
X   *'  O«res*-Lefislacioo  in  1884,"  p.  38. 
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more  electric  lighting  companies  in  London  alone,  either 
wound  up,  or  transferred  their  "business  to  the  continent"* 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject  of  an  amendment  of  this  state  of  the  law,  con- 
fessed that  "the  legislation  passed  in  1882  had  absolutely 
stifled  the  enterprise  of.  those  who  wished  to  introduce  the 
electric  light  into  this  country."  As  an  instance  of  the  com- 
parison between  the  enterprise  and  progress  which  spring 
from  self-interest,  and  the  sluggishness  of  government  man- 
agement, it  has  been  shown  that,  while  "  the  Post  Office  within 
an  area  of  twelve  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office  (London) 
sends  a  weekly  average  of  290,927  telegraphic  messages  over 
its  wires,  at  an  average  cost  per  message  of  eightpence^  the 
United  Telephone  Company,  within  an  area  of  ^w  miles 
from  the  same  centre,  in  one  week  of  December  transmitted 
449,696  telephonic  messages  at  an  average  cost  of  thret- 
farthings  each."t  John  Stuart  Mill  has  contended  that,  in 
the  cases  of  gas  and  water  companies,  inasmuch  as  the 
monopoly  which  they  practically  enjoy  is  never  as  a  fact 
broken  in  upon,  they  "become  more  irresponsible  and 
unapproachable  by  individual  complaints  than  the  govern- 
ment." This  may  be  the  case  in  some  districts,  especially 
under  the  not  unfrequent,  but  short-sighted  system  by  which 
a  public  company  is  granted  a  statutory  monopoly.  If  such 
be  done,  then,  undoubtedly,  there  is  just  the  same  tendency 
to  inactivity  and  indifference  which  characterises  the 
majority  of  state  and  municipal  undertakings  ;  but  if  such  a 
monopoly  is  not  granted,  then  although,  as  Mill  says,  com- 
l^etition  really  does  not  take  place,  the  fact  of  its  being 
possible  will  always  act  as  a  wholesome  spur  to  the  existing 
company,  and  prevent  any  glaring  abuses,  calculated  to 
excite  public  comment  and  comf^int.  The  City  of  Mel- 
bourne (Victoria)  affords  an  example  in  which  a  large  and 

»  *•  Municipal  Socialism  "  (W.  C  CroftsX  p.  4a. 

t  "/w*"  (Individualist  Newspaper),  January  7,  1887. 
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powerful  gas  company,  enjoying  a  practical  monopoly, 
drifted  into  a  condition  of  apathy  regarding  the  public  re- 
quirements. The  result  was  that  an  opposition  company 
was  floated,  and  the  larger  concern  ¥ras  forced  to  buy  out  the 
shareholders  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  ;^2o,ooo ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, enter  into  undertakings  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  abuses  which  had  led  to  the  proposed  opposition.  The 
possibility  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  an  indignant  public 
vnll  always  have  this  wholesome  effect,  if  care  is  taken  not 
to  confer  a  monopoly.  I1ie  compulsory  payment  of  such 
a  sum  as  ;^2o,ooo  will,  in  the  case  mentioned,  doubtless 
prove  a  wholesome  lesson  for  some  time  to  come. 

Closely  connected,  in  some  respects,  with  this  subject  of 
gas  and  water  supply  is  that  of  drainage,  sewage,  paving, 
etc.  I  say  "  in  some  respects,"  because  there  is  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Water  and  gas  are  distinct  com- 
modities, without  which  no  citizen  can  well  do,  and  their 
supply  is  a  matter  of  such  a  definite  nature,  that  no  difficulty 
is  likely  to  arise  between  any  public  company  and  any  citizen, 
as  to  whether  the  latter  is  deriving  any  benefit  therefrom. 
If  a  citizen  require  either  supply,  he  must  have  it  laid  on 
to  his  establishment  Whether  he  then  avails  himself  of 
that  supply  or  not,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  there  is  this  further  fact  about  them,  that  each 
citizen  will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  use 
he  makes  of  them. 

R^arding  drainage,  sewage,  paving,  and  the  lighting  of 
streets,  no  such  definiteness  can  be  guaranteed.  If  such 
works  were  attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  public  companies, 
endless  disputes  would  arise  with  citizens  desirous  of  evading 
payment ;  and  if  rates  were  fixed  for  any  such  company,  the 
element  of  competition,  which  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  private  enterprise,  would  be  removed.  It  would 
be  open  to  certain  citizens  to  say  they  did  not  wish  the 
streets  to  be  lighted;   that  they  did  not  want  the  street 
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paved  ;  and  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  citizens 
to  neglect  the  all>important  subject  of  drainage,  rather  than 
pay  the  cost  of  its  being  done  by  any  such  company. 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
such  matters  being  carried  out  by  a  municipality,  and  a  rale 
being  levied  for  the  purpose.  It  is  obviously  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  every  thickly-populated  district  that  it 
should  be  lighted  at  night ;  that  the  footpaths  should  be 
well  and  uniformly  paved ;  that  the  streets  should  be  drained 
and  made  capable  of  receiving  the  drainage  of  citizens  by  a 
system  of  sewage  or  otherwise.  If  these  are  all  recognised 
wants,  they  should  be  carried  out,  and  with  some  uniformity.* 
That  can  only  be  done,  equitably,  by  each  citizen  contributing 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property  thereby  benefitted; 
and,  as  those  values  are  already  in  the  hands  of  municipali- 
ties for  other  necessary  purposes,  it  can  best  be  done  by 
that  means.  Even  if  the  carrying  out  of  these  obvious 
necessities  costs  a  little  more  than  would  be  the  case  by 
private  enterprise,  the  difference  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  other  advantages.  The  distinction  between  these  matters, 
and  those  of  water  and  gas,  is  so  marked  that,  in  the  latter, 
where  it  is  really  practicable,  the  element  of  private  enter- 
prise should  be  allowed  to  operate,  in  order  that  wherev«' 
it  is  possible  any  breach  of  broad  principles  is  obviated. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  subject  of  drainage  which 
calls  for  greater  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
modem  development  of  "  germ  diseases,"  or  (what  is  perhaps 
more  correct)  the  more  careful  classification  of  certain  mala- 
dies under  that  head,  has  brought  the  subject  of  sanitary 
supervision  into  much  greater  prominence.  It  is  now  more 
vividly  realised,  than  ever  it  was  before,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  man  are  invisible ;  that,  in  the  broad 

*  Certain  suburbs  of  one  particular  Australian  city  afford  an  exam|de  of  the  effect 
of  municipalities  confining  themselves  to  saying  that  every  citizen  shall  pave  the 
footpath  in  front  of  his  house,  without  themselves  carrying  out  the  work.  The 
result  is  that  as  many  as  six  different  kinds  of  pavement  may  be  seen  opposite 
contiguou<i  houses.     Some  uniformity  is  at  least  desirable  in  such  a  matter. 
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daylight,  an  otherwise  healthy  and  vigorous  person  may  be 
suddenly  dealt  a  blow,  which,  though  unfelt,  and  even  un- 
consciously inflicted,  carries  with  it  sickness  and  death. 
The  ^ct  of  such  an  enemy  being  unseen,  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  trace  it  with  absolute  certainty  to  its  source ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  we  now  know  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that 
diseases,  so  produced,  are  traceable  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty to  n^lect  of  sanitary  provisions. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  there  is  a  far  heavier  assault 
than  can  be  made  with  a  bludgeon ;  and  men  may,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  deal  each  other  typhus,  diphtheria,  or  small- 
pox more  murderously  than  ever  a  bravo  deals  blows  with  a 
dagger  under  cover  of  darkness." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says  very  properly,  "  He  who  con- 
taminates the  atmosphere  breathed  by  his  neighbour  is 
infringing  his  neighbour's  rights.  Men  having  equal  claims 
to  the  free  use  of  the  elements — ^having  faculties  which 
need  this  free  use  of  the  elements  for  their  due  exercise — 
and  having  that  exercise  more  or  less  limited  by  what- 
ever makes  the  elements  more  or  less  unusable,  are  ob- 
viously trespassed  against  by  any  one  who  unnecessarily 
vitiates  the  elements,  and  renders  them  detrimental  to 
health  or  disagreeable  to  the  senses ;  and,  in  the  discharge 
of  its  function  as  protector,  a  government  is  obviously 
called  upon  to  afford  redress  to  those  so  trespassed 
against."*  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove 
that  any  particular  citizen  was  the  inunediate  cause  of  such 
an  injury,  when  actually  committed,  I  hold  that  either  through 
the  medium  of  municipal  law,  or  through  parliament  itself, 
the  n^lect  of  drainage  should  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  offences  against  society,  and  that,  to  insure  the 
minimum  of  such  neglect,  the  most  severe  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  for  a  breach  of  such  laws. 

®  **  Social  Statics, "  p.  406. 
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I  come  now  to  a  class  of  interferences  by  the  state,  which 
must  be  classified  under  the  second  of  the  three  funda- 
mental principles  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down. 

That  rule  is  as  follows:  The  staie  should  not  inUrftrt  tttiA 
the  legally  acquired  property  of  any  section  of  its  citizens ^  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  securing  equal  freedom  to  all 
citizens;  andy  in  the  event  of  such  interference  being  necessary 
for  that  purposCy  and  amounting  to  appropriation^  only  on 
condition  of  the  lawful  o^vner  being  fully  compensated. 

Under  this  heading  would  properly  come  the  proposal  to 
enable  agricultural  labourers  to  acquire  possession  of  allot- 
ments, by  means  of  the  state  compulsorily  acquiring  the 
property  from  its  present  holders,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  I  have,  however,  already  dealt  with  the 
subject,  in  the  chapter  on  "Spurious  Liberalism,"  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  do  no  more  here  than  to  show,  in  general 
terms,  that  it  is  a  class  of  legislation  calculated  to  inflict 
great  injury  upon  society,  by  involving  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
above  rule,  without,  at  the  same  time,  producing  sufficient 
good  results  to  counterbalance  that  consideration.  I  have 
already  admitted  the  distinction  which  is  capable  of  being 
drawn  between  landed  property  and  personal  property,  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  resume  the  former 
from  any  citizen  for  strictly  public  purposes^  and  at  such 
value  as  it  would  fetch  in  the  public  market,  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  proposed,  in  this  scheme,  to  take  the 
land  from  one  citizen,  not  for  strictly /i/^//f  purposes,  but  in 
order  to  give  or  sell  to  another  citizen^  on  such  terms  as 
could  not  be  obtained  in  an  ordinary  business  way.  Such  a 
proposal  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  brought  within  the 
exception  which  applies  to  land.  "  The  Radical  Programme  " 
lays  down,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  basis  upon 
which  land,  taken  as  thus  proposed,  should  be  valued.  "  The 
value,"  says  the  writer  of  that  work,  "  which  a  willing  seller 
would  obtain    in    the   open    market    from    a  prti^ate    pur- 
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chaser,  with  no  alhwanct  for  prospective  value  or  compulsory 
sale. 

The  proposal  involves  a  double  breach  of  the  broad 
principle  above  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  property 
is  proposed  to  be  interfered  with,  for  a  purpose  "  other  than 
that  of  securing  equal  freedom  to  all  citizens."  It  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  from  one  citizen  in  order  to  confer  the 
exclusive  benefits  which  it  carries  with  it  on  another  citizen. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  lawful  owner 
less  than  the  full  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

An  enquiry,  as  to  whether  there  are  any  or  sufficient 
circumstances  to  justify  such  a  breach,  will,  I  venture  to 
think,  result  in  a  decided  negative.  The  chief  reason  urged 
for  such  a  step,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  text  of  "  The 
Radical  Programme,"  in  which  the  proposal  is  repeated, 
is  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  whose  behalf  the  scheme 
is  conceived,  "  has  no  means  of  helping  himself."  Here  again, 
the  "  Radical "  author  lands  himself  in  a  logical  quagmire. 
It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
possesses,  in  more  or  less  abundancey  the  same  qualifications  for 
success  in  life  which  are  possessed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
author  in  question  has  already  admitted  that  "  the  English 
masses  are  nearly  impervious  to  political  ideas,"  and  only 
"  know  vaguely  what  they  want,"  though  his  party  have 
clamoured  long  and  loudly  for  their  admission  to  the 
franchise.  But,  admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  impossible 
to  show  that  the  "  means  of  helping  himself,"  which  the 
agricultural  labourer  lacks,  have  been  taken  from  him  by 
any  interference  with  his  liberty.  If  that  which  he  lacks  is  the 
degree  of  intelligence  which  other  citizens  possess,  then 
for  the  state  to  confer  on  him  the  privilege  of  an  allotment 
on  such  an  account,  is  simply  an  attempt  to  equalise  the 
"  conditions  "  of  men,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  has, 
in  one  breath,  condemned,  in  another  advocated.  But,  on 
another    ground,    the    proposal    is    indefensible,   by    Mr. 
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Chamberlain's  own  showing.  As  a  fact,  if  it  must  be  said, 
the  cause  which  prevents  the  English  agricultural  labourer 
from  "helping  himself";  which  renders  him  "impervious 
to  political  ideas '^ ;  and  which  accounts  for  his  knowing  only 
vaguely  what  he  wants,  is — in  plain  words — a  want  of  intelli- 
gence :  in  less  polite  language,  stupidity.  No  sensible 
person  would  blame  him  for  this,  any  more  than  he  would 
praise  another  for  being  clever.  If  any  member  of  the  agri- 
cultural-labourer class  were  not  stupid,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  cease  to  be  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  would 
soon  lift  himself  into  some  higher  sphere  of  employment 
Now,  what  has  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  say  about  stupid  people  ? 
Does  he  approve  of  the  state  coming  to  their  assistance, 
in  order  to  compel  the  intelligent  to  contribute  towards  their 
support?  He  said:  "I  have  never  supposed  you  could 
equalise  the  capacities  of  men  ...  the  fool  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  his  defects:' 

The  "  three-acre  "  proposal,  then,  involves  two  breaches  of 
acknowledged  first  principles.  The  chief  reason  urged  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  is  that  it  will  help,  and  make  more 
comfortable,  a  class  "  who  cannot  help  themselves."  That 
inability  is  not  traceable  to  any  legislative  or  social  restric- 
tion which  can  be  removed,  but  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  want  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  as  I  have 
shown,  deprecates  any  attempt  to  equalise  the  "  capacities  " 
of  men,  and  freely  admits  that  any  deficiency  in  mental 
capacity  must  bear  its  own  brunt  Such  being  the  facts,  there 
are  really  no  reasons  whatever  in  favour  of  this  suggested 
scheme — nay,  all  reasons  are  against  it,  for  it  would  be  a 
distinct  step  in  the  direction  of  an  equalisation  of  the 
conditions  of  life. 

/  The  second  head  of  interference  with  property,  with  which 
I  shall  -dealy  is  that  of  legislation  affecting  shipping. 

The  end  aimed  at  by  all  shipping  legislation  has  been  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  citizens  at  sea.      To  be  ffee^  and  to  be 
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safe^  are  quite  different  things.  To  be  free  is  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  to  sea,  or  to  stay  away,  as  we  choose ;  to  sail  in  this 
vessel,  or  that,  as  we  think  best     All  such  freedom,  every  \ 

citizen  already  possesses.    To  be  safe  is  to  be  out  of  danger.  \ 

If  the  state  were  to  seriously  assume  the  function  of  super- 
vising the  safety  of  its  citizens  it  would  do  little  else.  It  \ 
would  involve  the  inspection  of  the  clothes  we  wear  to 
ensure  their  being  sufficient  to  prevent  our  taking  cold ;  the 
inspection  of  our  food  to  prevent  our  being  poisoned,  or 
serious  injury  being  inflicted  on  our  digestive  organs ;  the 
inspection  of  our  houses  and  our  linen  to  secure  us  against 
damp;  the  supervision  of  our  daily  life  lest  we  should 
acquire  irregular  habits,  and  thus  throw  our  system  out  of 
order  ;  the  ordering  of  our  reading  and  the  choosing  of  our 
company,  lest  we  should  become  immoral.  And  even, 
limiting  our  considerations  to  the  sea,  it  would  necessitate 
the  state  determining  when  vessels  should  go  to  sea;  how 
fast  they  should  go ;  how  much  sail  they  should  carry  ;  what 
latitude  they  should  be  limited  to.  These,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  duties  would  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
state,  if  it  assumed*  the  function  named.  These  are  not 
liberties — they  do  not  touch  the  question  of  our  freedom. 
Then  obviously  shipping  legislation  (that  is  to  say  state-inter- 
ference with  shipping-property)  which  is  aimed  at  securing 
the  safety  of  citizens,  involves  a  breach  of  the  rule  which 
requires  the  state  to  abstain  from  interference  with  a  citizen's 
property,  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  equal  freedom 
to  all  citizens. 

What  then  are  the  circumstances  in  its  favour  ?  It  will 
be  admitted  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
such  interference  is  the  fact  that  it  always  fails  in  its  object. 
Such  is  in  truth  the  case.  I  have  already  referred  to  a  minute 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Nov.  1883)  in  which  it  was  said  that 
since  "the  Shipwreck  Committee  of  1836,  scarcely  a  session 
has  passed  without  some  act  being  passed,  or  some  step 
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being  taken  by  the  legislature  or  the  government,  with  this 
object"  (prevention  of  shipwrecks);  and  that  the  "multi- 
plicity of  statutes,  which  were  all  consolidated  into  one  act 
in  1854,  had  again  become  a  scandal  and  a  reproach^^  each 
measure  being  passed  because  previous  ones  had  failed.  It 
is  then  confessed  that  "  the  loss  of  life,  and  of  ships,  has 
been  greater  since  1876  than  it  ever  was  before.*^  "Mean- 
while," adds  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  from  whom  I  borrow  the 
quotation,  "  the  cost  of  administration  has  been  raised  from 
;^i  7,000  a  year  to  ;£^73,ooo."  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
has  admitted  that  the  result  of  past  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been,  not  only  a  failure,  but  actually  harmful.  "  I 
am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  I  must  also  tell  you  that  intCT- 
ference  has  not  produced  the  result  it  was  intended  to 
produce  in  the  security  of  the  lives  for  which  we  are  in  some 
degree  responsible."  "  I  have,"  he  adds,  "  had  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea  taken  out,  for  the  last  six  years,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  is  an  increasing  quantity'^  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
then,  that  this  class  of  legislation,  in  addition  to  its  involving 
a  breach  of  first  principles,  has,  so  far,  always  Culed  in  its 
purpose. 

I  have,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Spurious  Legislation,"  given 
data  in  support  of  the  contention  that  such  legislation  really 
hampers  trade,  and  thus  inflicts  an  injury  on  citizens,  instead 
of  protecting  them.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  in  his 
admirable  address  on  "  State  Monoply  or  Private  Enterprise," 
said :  "  I  do  trust,  in  the  true  interests  of  the  sailor,  that 
care  will  be  taken  not  to  burden  the  shipowner  with  such 
conditions,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  carry  freight  at  a  price 
which  will  compete  with  foreign  nations."  He  then  mentions 
that,  while  at  Quebec,  he  was  struck  with  the  large  number 
of  exclusively  Swedish  vessels  lying  there  to  take  timber 
freight,  all  being  bound  to  England  when  loaded.  He  was 
there  informed  that  "the  restrictions  upon  the  working  of 
English  ships  were  such,  that  they  could  no  longer  compete 
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"^th  the  Swedes."  Much  the  same  thing  is  stated  in  the 
instances  of  interference  with  shipping  which  I  have  given 
in  a  previous  chapter.  Why  the  state  should  thus  interfere 
with  one  class  of  property,  and,  by  so  doing,  cause  serious 
injury  to  certain  citizens,  as  also  to  an  important  national 
industry,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  There  are,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  a  hundred  other  ways  in  which  the  state  could 
interest  itself  in  the  safety  of  its  citizens,  if  it  were  once  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct  in  principle.  As  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons 
very  pertinently  observes  :  "  The  seaman  is  treated  by  the 
law  as  if  he  were  a  mere  child." 

There  is  really  no  special  reason  to  justify  this  class  of 
l^islation,  which  involves  so  distincdy  and  so  admittedly 
injurious  a  breach  of  first  principles.  For  the  state  to  step 
in,  and  judge  for  the  sailor  or  the  public,  whether  a  ship  is 
safe  and  seaworthy,  is  to  deliberately  discourage  such 
citizens  from  satisfying  themselves,  and  thus  "helping 
themselves."  If  the  state  confined  itself  to  punishing 
severely  every  case  in  which  injury  to  life  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  shipowners,  it  would  effect  its  purpose  far 
better  than  at  present.  That  the  state  cannot,  in  the  long  run, 
judge  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels  for  the  public,  better  than 
the  public  could  do  that  for  itself,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  more  wrecks  and  losses  than  ever,  notwith> 
standing  the  precautions  taken  by  the  state.  Meanwhile, 
the  public  are  irusHng  to  state  supervision,  and  ceasing  to 
criticise  for  themselves.  Shipowners  do  just  what  is  required, 
and  thereby  avoid  responsibility.  Thus  the  public  entrust  a 
personal  duty  to  the  state;  and  the  state  does  not  perform  it 
for  them — or  performs  it  indifferently. 

The  inspection,  by  government,  of  steam  boilers,  is  another 
instance  of  a  departure  from  true  Liberal  principles.  The 
author  of  "  Over-Legislation  in  1883,"  says :  "  Manufacturers 
are  to  be  worried  with  a  thoroughly  characteristic  'short  act  of 
parliament*  called  the  Steam  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill. 
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Every  boiler  is  to  be  looked  after  by  a  person  who  is  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  certificate  of  qualification,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  specifying,  among  other  things,  the 
colour  of  the  grantee's  hair  and  eyes,  the  state  of  his  com- 
plexion, etc."  This  is  another  interference  intended  to  secure 
the  "  safety  "  of  citizens.  Where  would  the  exercise  of  such 
a  function  end  ?  If  carried  to  its  logical  limits,  would  it  not 
involve  the  examination  of  every  cab  axle,  and  every  railway 
carriage  axle,  by  a  government  inspector?  Would  it  not 
involve  the  inspection  of  every  lift  in  every  large  warehouse? 
Would  it  not  involve  the  presence  of  an  inspector  on  every 
locomotive  to  guard  against  rash  engine-driving?  These 
are  not  liberties ;  and  the  dealing  with  them,  as  such,  leads 
to  the  veriest  absurdity.  The  state  is  made  up  of  the  pec^le, 
so  that  when  the  state  begins  to  provide  for  our  safety,  we 
are  all  looking  after  one  another — each  citizen  is  in  fact 
taking  part  in  and  contributing  towards  the  care  of  every 
other  citizen — everybody  is  in  short,  minding  everybody 
dse's  business! 

The  true  function  of  the  state  would  be  to  leave  every- 
body to  look  after  himself;  and  when  any  accident  does 
occur,  through  the  n^ligence  of  the  owner  of  a  steam 
boiler,  he  should  be  treated  just  in  the  same  way  as  anyone 
who  had  kept  in  his  possession,  and  n^lected  to  properly 
manage  any  dangerous  weapon.  Severe  punishment  for  any 
such  breach  of  the  liberties  of  any  other  citizoi  would  be 
the  proper  function  of  government  Sir  F.  Bramwell  pointed 
out  that  such  a  law  as  the  Steam  Boilers  Act  would  restrain 
progress  and  invention,  by  leading  to  the  form  and  construc- 
tion of  boilers  becoming  stereotyped.  *'  Inspectors,  having 
nothing  to  gain,  and  something  to  lose  by  trying  new  experi- 
ments, would  prefer  to  pass  engines  and  boilers  of  the  old 
type,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  understand  a  new  con- 
struction, or  run  the  risk  of  sanctioning  without  understand- 
ing it."     The  same  eminent  engineer  suggested  that  "  while 
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anything  in  the  shape  of  government  inspection  would  bar 
progress^  the  best  prevention  of  boiler  explosions  would 
be  to  compel  coroners  to  call  to  each  such  inquiry  two 
independent  engineers  of  standing." 

Under  this  head,  I  may  again  refer  to  Some  of  the  applic- 
able illustrations  which  I  have  set  out  in  the  previous 
chapter  on  "Spurious. Liberalism —Present-day  Instances." 

Th2  subject  of  Contracts  I  place  under  this  head.  It  is 
one  which  I  think  has  been  much  misunderstood  in  its 
relation  to  the  state.  Mill,  even,  seems  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  enforce  contracts 
between  citizens.  As  a  fact,  the  enforcement,  by  the  state,  of 
a  contract,  between  two  or  more  citizens,  through  its  legal 
machinery,  is  just  as  important,  and  just  as  legitimate  as  the 
prevention  of  one  citizen  from  appropriating  the  property  of 
another  citizen.  When  two  citizens  enter  into  a  contract, 
each  one  undertakes  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  something. 
From  the  moment  that  any  such  contract  is  properly  entered 
into,  each  of  the  parties  becomes  possessed  of  some  right 
which  he  did  not  possess  before.  If  the  contract  is  one  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise  by  A  to  B,  from  the  moment  of  its 
completion,  B  becomes  the  real  owner  of  the  merchan- 
dise, and  A  becomes  the  real  owner  of  the  money  or 
whatever  else  B  contracted  to  give,  in  exchange  for 
that  merchandise.  If  the  contract  is  one  of  service,  by 
which  A  engages  to  work  for  B  for  a  certain  time,  for  cer- 
tain pay,  directly  the  contract  is  complete  and  any  stipu- 
lated conditions  are  fulfilled,  B  becomes  the  owner  of  A's 
services,  and  A  becomes  the  owner  of  B's  money.  Now,  in 
each  case,  directly  either  party  to  the  contract  fails  or 
declines  to  fulfil  his  part,  he  fails  or  declines  to  give  up  to 
the  other  contmcting  party  his  rightful  property — that  is  to 
say,  he  detains  it.  The  proper  function  of  the  state  is  to 
step  in  and  compel  the  offending  party  to  desist  from  a 
continued  interference  with  the  property  of  his  fellow-citizen, 
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and  to  compel  him,  further,  to  deliver  it  up,  or  aflford  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  A  having  engaged  to  serve  B ;  directly  A 
refuses  to  work,  he  is  interfering  with  B's  liberty.  B  is 
entitled  to  A*s  services,  and  even  A  himself  has  no  right  to 
deprive  him  of  those  services.  In  the  same  way  A  is 
entitled  to  B's  money  (as  agreed),  and,  directly  B  fidls  to 
pay  him,  B  is  interfering  with  A's  liberties,  which  in  this 
case  consist  of  the  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own 
money.  The  true  and  only  function  of  the  state  is  to  see 
that  no  such  interference  takes  place — that,  in  fact,  the 
contract  being  once  entered  into,  each  party  under  it  is 
allowed  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  property  thus  acquired. 
The  state,  then,  possesses  for  one  of  its  first  duties  that 
of  rectifying  any  breach  of  contract  brought  under  its 
notice. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  contracts,  is  one 
very  extraordinary  form  of  legislation,  in  which  the  state 
not  only  deliberately  abstains  from  a  performance  of  its 
duty  as  a  guardian  of  the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  but 
deliberately  connives  at  the  breach  of  contract  by  one  citizen 
towards  another.  I  refer  to  that  class  of  legislation  which 
provides  that  certain  contracts,  freely  and  deliberately 
entered  into  between  certain  classes  of  citizens,  shall  be 
void.  The  object  of  those  would-be  philanthropists,  who 
have  advocated  such  legislation,  is  no  doubt  to  protect  the 
person  who  is  conceived  to  be  the  weaker  of  the  two 
parties  so  contracting,  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  act,  by  saying  that  though,  as  a  free  man,  he  has 
entered  into  certain  obligations,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  definitely  bind  him,  he  shall  be  excused 
from  their  performance;  or  in  other  words  that  the  state 
will  decline  to  assist  the  other  contracting  party  in  enforcing 
those  obligations.  In  1875,  an  act  was  passed  in  England  to 
provide  for  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  leasing  of  certain 
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agricuUoral  holdings.  The  unsuitability  of  the  act,  for  the 
classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  was  soon  proved 
by  the  fact  that  tenants  contracted  with  their  landlords  to 
exclude  the  operation  of  the  act  from  their  mutual 
arrangements.  It  was  not  many  years  after,  however, 
before  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  provide  that  any  such  contracts,  entered 
into  between  a  tenant  and  his  landlord,  should  be  veid^ 
notwithstanding  that  such  a  contract  had  been,  as  I  have 
said,  voluntarily  and  deliberately  executed  by  the  parties 
concerned.  The  bill  practically  said,  "You,  as  a  farmer, 
are  incapable  of  managing  your  own  affairs ;  you  need  look- 
ing after,  to  see  that  you  do  not  act  contrary  to  your  own 
interests.  We  (parliament)  shall  therefore  come  to  your 
assistance,  and  cancel  any  unwise  agreements  you  may  enter 
into.''  This  principle  had  already  been  forced  upon  the 
landlords  of  Ireland;  and  when  it  was  sought  to  be 
introduced  into  England,  in  1883,  some  very  determined 
steps  were  taken  to  endeavour  to  stop  its  passage  through 
parliament  It  was  then  argued  that,  *1  whereas  in  commerce 
freedom  of  contract  b  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils,  the 
soul  of  its  being ;  and  whereas  the  commercial  transactions 
in  land — that  is,  the  bargains  between  landlord  and  tenant- 
are,  in  the  aggregate,  greater  than  those  of  any  two  or  three  of 
the  other  largest  British  commercial  interests;  these  bargains 
are  not  only  to  be  forbidden  in  the  future,  but  broken  in  the 
past,''  for  that  is  what  the  bill  provided.  Numerous  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  the  principle  involved  in  the 
measure,  and  it  was  broadly  stated  by  the  petitioners  that 
the  bill  would  "  deprive  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  both 
landowners  and  tenants,  of  the  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed, 
to  make  such  voluntary  agreements  as  may  seem  to  them 
best."  They  contended  further,  "that  industrial  progress 
depends,  above  all  things,  upon  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
of  contract,  and  upon  immunity  from  state  interference  with 
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private  commercial  relations."  They  finally  submitted  that 
"  in  the  foremost  industrial  country  in  the  world,  an  attack 
upon  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  and  the 
substitution  of  state-regulation  for  private  agreement,  cannot 
but  be  regarded,  by  all  members  of  the  community,  with 
disapprobation  and  alarm."  The  Employer's  IJability  BQl 
provided  that  under  certain  conditions  the  employ^  shouM 
have  certain  remedies  against  the  employer  for  injury 
received,  even  though  it  were  done  by  a  fellow-servant 
Many  masters  began  to  enter  into  contracts  of  service  with 
their  employ^  to  the  effect  that  such  a  liability  against  them 
should  be  foregone.  It  is  now  proposed  that  employ6s 
should  h^  prohibited  from  contractmg  out  of  the  Employer's 
Liability  Act,  and  that  such  agreement  shall  be  void.  This 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  startling  reversal  of  government 
functions;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  a  tendency  for  the  legislature  to  attempt 
to  manage  its  citizen's  affairs  for  them. 

Shops-dosing, — Under  this  term  may  be  classed  those 
proposed  interferences  by  the  legislature  with  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  to  buy  or  to  sell  certain  articles  of  mer- 
chandise after  certain  hours  of  the  day.  In  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  this  legblative  interference  has  actually  taken 
place.  Parliament  has  stepped  in,  and  boldly  enacted 
that,  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  (and  a  somewhat 
later  hour  on  Saturday),  no  shop  or  place  of  business 
shall  be  kept  open  for  the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  a 
few  businesses  excepted.  I  have  dealt  at  some  length 
with  this  question  in  a  previous  chapter,  and,  therefore, 
shall  touch  on  it  here  in  general  terms  only.  It  must  be  at 
once  evident  that  such  -an  enactment  involves  a  two-fold 
interference  by  the  state ;  (i)  with  the  property  of  its  shop- 
keeping  citizens,  by  preventing  them  from  making  a  full 
use  of  the  same,  even  though,  in  so  doing,  they  would  not 
prevent   other  citizens  from  enjoying  equal  liberties  ;    (2) 
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with  the  individual  liberty  of  the  whole  of  those  citizens 
who,  otherwise,  would  have  chosen  the  prohibited  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  making  purchases.  In  both  cases  the 
interference  has  been  exercised  for  a  purpose  other  than 
that  of  "securing  equal  freedom  to  all  citizens."  It  has 
indeed  been  contended,  as  a  sort  of  justification  for  this 
piece  of  distinctly  socialistic  legislation,  that  it  does  confer 
additiofuU  liberty  upon  the  shop  assistants  ;  but,  even  if  this 
were  so,  those,  who  thus  argue,  have  certainly  failed  to 
regard  the  principle  stated  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  as  being 
transgressed  by  legislators,  who  are  satisfied  to  see,  in 
prospect,  an  addition  to  the  liberty  of  certain  citizens,  with- 
out assuring  themselves  that  there  is  no  subtraction^  "as 
regards  other  people^  or  other  times."  It  is  true  that,  by 
legislating  for  the  closing  of  all  shops  after  a  certain  hour, 
an  additional  amount  of  leisure  is  afforded  to  shopmen  and 
shopwomen ;  but  there  is  involved  a  subtraction  of  actual 
liberty  from  another  class,  and  of  much  more  serious 
proportions.  In  order  to  confer  that  leisure  on  the  one 
dassy  the  whole  population  have  their  liberty  curtailed,  by 
being  prevented  from  shopping  after  a  certain  hour ;  and, 
what  is  even  more  serious,  the  privilege — for  it  is  nothing 
else — is  conferred  on  the  one  class  at  the  cost  of  an 
interference  with,  and  a  consequent  depreciation  of  value 
in,  th^  property  of  another  class  of  citizens.  The  quotation 
which  I  have  made  in  a  previous  chapter,  from  an  address 
of  the  president  of  a  shop-keepers'  union  in  the  colony 
referred  to,  will  show  what  an  enormous  amount  of  injury 
and  injustice  has  thus  been  effected.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  almost  all  the  municipal  councils,  to  whom 
was  delegated  by  pariiament  the  duty  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  fine  for  a  breach  of  this  act,  were  unani- 
mous in  fixing  it  at  one  shilling — the  minimum  !  The  act 
has,  therefore,  been  in  some  respects  reduced  to  an  ab- 
surdity,   and,    by  attracting  frequent  attention   from   the 
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public  on  that  account,  has  constituted  an  instructive 
monument  to  the  stupidity  of  the  legislators  who  helped 
to  place  it  upon  the  statute-book.  But,  as  fiar  as  the 
effect  of  the  act  is  concerned,  it  really  confers  no  additional 
liberty  on  the  shop-assistants,  which  they  could  not  have 
secured  for  themselves;  and  it  would,  as  I  have  said, 
be  just  as  unreasonable  to  advocate  the  stoppage  of  all 
railways,  omnibuses,  cabs  and  other  vehicles,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  so  doing,  all  the  drivers,  porters,  and  others  engaged 
in  connection  with  them  would  "  have  more  liberty/'  As 
a  fact  they  would  not  have  more  liberty,  but  only  more 
leisure ;  for  no  one  of  these  classes,  even  now,  could  be 
prevented  fh)m  absenting  himself  from  his  occupation  at 
any  moment  if  he  so  chose.  Therefore,  the  proposals  for 
such  laws,  and  the  laws  themselves  (where  they  are  in 
force)  are  distinctly  contrary  to  the  first  principles  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  as  there  is  really  no 
evidence  yet  forthcoming  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter)  which  would  justify  a  transgression  of  those 
principles,  the  movement  stands  condemned  by  the  test  of 
true  Liberalism.  While  I  write,  I  have  had  brought  under 
my  notice  a  report  of  a  prosecution  of  a  shop-keeper  under 
this  act  of  parliament  It  is  some  evidence  of  the  intensity 
of  the  public  disapproval  which  the  measure  has  provoked, 
that  counsel  for  the  prosecution^  though  appearing  in  support 
of  its  provisions,  nevertheless  characterised  it  as  "  the  most 
worthless  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  through  parlia- 
ment, and  a  gross  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  people." 
It  was,  he  pertinently  added,  an  instance  of  "  legislation  run 
mad.'** 

Factory  Acts, — Under  this    head    we    have    a    distinct 
instance  of   interference  with   property.     Certain  citizens 

•  NoTB.— Although  I  have  mentioned  here  the  effect  this  legislative  interfefence 
has  had  upon  the  tndividual  libertv  of  the  citizen  wbhing  to  purchase  or  to  sell,  my 
chief  reason  for  dealing  with  it  umfer  the  second  of  the  three  principles  which  I  have 
laid  down  is  to  show  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent  it  interferes  with  the/yv/rr1> 
of  citixens. 
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have  expended  large  suras  of  money  in  the  erection  of  mills 
and  other  manufoctories,  which  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts.     In  the  absence  of  such 
interference,  the  lawful  owner  of  such  property  would  be 
enabled  to  use  it  to  the   best  possible  advantage.     He 
would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers 
in  the  same    industry,    both    in    the   number   of   hand^ 
employed,  and  the  number  of  hours  worked.     He  would 
be  allowed  to  do  nothing,  however,  which  prevented  other 
citizens  (including  his  employes)  enjoying  equal  freedom. 
Therefore  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  his 
work-people  any  conditions  of  working  which   they  were 
not  prepared  to  consent  to.     Thus  both  the  employer  and 
employ^  would  be  free  agents.     But  the  legislature  steps 
in.     Parliament  says:  "We  shall  not  leave  the  workmen 
and  workwomen  to  look  after  themselves;    we  shall  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  watching  and  protect- 
ing their  own  interests.     We  shall  fix  the  hours  of  their 
work,  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  workrooms  in  which 
they  are  engaged.     We  shall  determine  what  amount  of 
ventilation  they  require,  and  where  it  is  desirable  for  them 
to  eat  their  meals. "'^     By  adopting  this  course,  the  state 
practically  renders    the    property    of  a  class  of   citizens, 
engaged  in  manufacture,  less  valuable,   according  to  the 
extent  of  the  restrictions  which  these  regulations  place  upon 
its  use. 

As  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  says  : — "  To  lessen  the  day's  labour 

by  one  hour  is  to  lessen  the  supply  of  labour  by  one-ninth 

€^    one-tenth  part ;   and  to  the  same  extent  to  waste  the 

^^iciency  of  all  machinery^  and  of  \^<t  fixed  capital  connected 

tliei^with."    Any  act  of  parliament,  therefore,  which  in  any 

vrsty  curtails  the  time  during  which  factories  of  any  kind 

mst,y  be  used,  or  limits  in  any  way  the  number  of  work- 

-*  1*Ni«  has  reference  to  the  Victorian  act,  which  prohibits  the  work>people  from  eating 
xJt^eir  rtinnfT  in  the  vmlcroQin, 
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people  which  the  owner  of  such  property  is  able  to  induce 
to  enter  into  service  in  any  such  factory,  involves  an  inter- 
ference with  the  property  of  citizens.  Let  us  ask,  now, 
whether  such  an  interference  would  or  would  not  be  justified 
by  its  result — by  its  securing  "  equal  liberties  to  all  citirens." 
To  some  extent  I  think  it  would,  I  have  already  admitted, 
under  the  head  of  state  education  that  children,  while 
under  a  certain  age,  have  a  claim  against  the  parent  for  such 
necessaries  as  food,  lodging,  clothing — and  (I  am  ready  to 
admit)  education.  In  order  that  this  last  may  be  obtained, 
the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  occupy  its. mind  or 
body,  for  any  length  of  time,  over  such  mock,  as  it  would  be 
put  to  in  mills  and  factories.  I  should  therefore  regard  the 
employment  of  such  a  child  in  a  factory  as  an  invasion  of 
the  child's  liberty,  not  by  the  employer,  for  he  owes  it  no 
duty,  but  by  the  parent.  Therefore  in  order  that  such 
invasion  may  not  take  place  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  the  patent  by  whom  the 
invasion  is  committed.  Thus  it  would  *'  secure  equal  liberties 
to  all  citizens."  All  adults  have  the  right  to  refuse  work  if 
they  are  not  fitted  to  it.  A  child  should  have  the  same  right ; 
and  as  it  cannot,  while  a  child,  protect  itself,  the  state  is 
justified  in  championing  its  cause.  On  the  question  of  what 
is  a  child,  I  should  certainly  differ  with  Victorian  legislators, 
who  treat  as  such,  young  persons  of  even  i6  and  i8  years 
of  age ! 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  is 
a  difficult  one.  I  have  held  that  the  principles  of  true 
Liberalism  demand  the  same  freedoAi  in  life  for  women  as  for 
men ;  and  that  would  include  the  franchise.  I  see  no  reason, 
supposing  women  enjoyed  that  equal  freedom,  why  they 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  legislature  differently  to  men. 
I  see  no  reason  why  any  legislative  restrictions  ^ould  be 
placed  upon  the  hours  of  their  work  by  the  legislature.  In 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  women  have  shown  themselves  as 
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capable  as  men  in  the  matter  of  combination ;   and  it  has 
lately  been  stated  in  the  press  that  the  Female  Operatives' 
Union  of  that  colony  comprehends  nearly  4000  members. 
I  r^ard  this  proof  of  self-help  as  a  most  healthy  omen. 
There  is,  therefore,  for  the  recognition  of  true  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, no  reason  why  parliament  should  treat  women,  as 
Mr.  Jevons  says  it  treats  sailors — "as  if  they  were  mere 
children.'**     But  there  is   one  distinction  which  I  think 
should  be  observed,  and  that  is  the  occupation  of  married 
women,  already  become,  or  likely  to  become  mothers.     1 
have,  elsewhere,  contended  that  the  state  must  sometimes 
-  extend  its  regard  beyond  the  present  generation — in  feet,  it 
does  do  so,  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways.     I  have  contended, 
too,  for  the  liberties  of  children,     I  think  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  that  term  to  the  same  early  period 
which  the  law  reaches  in  matters  connected  with  an  heir-at- 
law.     In  short,  I  think  that  it  would  be  highly  undesirable, 
in  the  interests  of  the  coming  generation,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  would  involve  a  breach  of  latent  liberties,  to 
allow  a  married  woman  unrestricted  freedom  in  factory  work. 
Though  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  woman  who  was 
transgressing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  offspring,  the 
legislature  would  more  effectually  gain  its  end  by  restricting 
the  employer  in  the  occupation,  on  certain  classes  of  work, 
of  *' child-bearing  women,"    as  they  have  been  called  by 
certain  economists. 

Such  women,  therefore,  and  children,  are  the  only  excep- 
tions which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  the  non- 
interference principle.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  carefully 
legislation  of  this  character  needs  to  be  dealt  with ;  for  there 
is  reason  to  beUeve  that,  though  the  prohibition  thus  placed 
^r%  married  women  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
pliysique  of  future  generations,  the  fact  of  drawing  so  broad  a 

o  THc  late  Professor  Fawcctt  protested  (Speech,  July  30,  1873),  against  stote- 
dTvcffeiice  with  adult  women's  labour,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  more  justi- 
~'-n  for  it  than  there  was  for  interfering  with  the  labour  of  men. 
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distinction  between  married  and  unmarried  women,  by 
allowing  the  latter  to  earn  wages  at  certain  classes  of  work, 
and  preventing  the  former,  might  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  marriage  itself,  and  thus  produce  a  large  amount  of  injury 
to  society  in  another  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Stanley  Jevons  is  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  a  mother 
could  add  to  the  takings  of  her  husband,  by  earning  her 
own  living,  is  likely  to  *'  promote  improvident  marriages." 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round l^;is]ators,  inmiediately  they  enter  upon  a  course  of 
interference. 

I  pass  now  to  certain  questions  which  come  under  the 
third  of  the  principles  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down  as 
guides  in  determining  the  propriety  of  legislative  proposals. 
That  rule  is  as  follows: — The  state  should  not  restrict  the 
individual  liberty  of  citizens  far  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  securing  equal  liberties  to  all  citizens. 

Protection, — I  have  already  dealt  with  this  question  under 
the  head  of  "  Spurious  Liberalism,"  as  also  under  the  head 
of  "Modern  Liberalism."  I  cannot  undertake  to  enter, 
here,  into  a  lengthy  dissertation  upon  so  much  disputed  a 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to  purchase 
anything  we  may  require,  wherever  we  can  do  so  with  most 
advantage  to  ourselves,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  un- 
disputed of  our  liberties.  The  system  of  protection  to 
home  industries  practically  imposes  a  penalty  upon  every 
citizen  who  exercises  that  right,  and  by  so  doing,  interferes, 
through  the  medium  of  the  state,  with  that  particular  liberty. 
The  purpose  of  that  policy  is  certainly  not  to  "  secure  equal 
liberties  for  all  citizens."  By  some  of  its  most  ardent 
advocates  it  is  claimed  to  secure  greater  national  wealth  for 
the  community  in  which  it  is  practised,  though  such  advo- 
cates have  never  followed  up  their  theory  to  its  logical  sequel 
by  applying  it  to  counties  and  towns  also.  However,  even  if 
an  accession  to  national  wealth  could  be  so  obtained,  that 
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would  be  no  justification  for  a  system  which  imposed  a 
penalty  upon  those  only  who  thought  fit  to  consume  foreign 
goods.  Protection,  then,  involves  a  distinct  breach  of  this 
third  principle,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  whether  there 
are  any  special  circumstances  in  connection  with  it  which 
would  justify  such  a  breach  being  made.  I  have  certainly 
never  heard  of  one  which  will  stand  analysis,  and,  whatever 
others  may  be  inclined  to  think,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  "Protection"  to  be  an  unqualified  transgression 
of  one  of  the  first  principles  of  government,  and  an 
ttnjusHfiabU  interference  of  the  state  with  our  civil  liberty.* 

Licensing, — ^The  subject  of  licensing  is  one  which  many 
people  are  apt  to  overlook  as  involving  a  breach  of  civil 
liberty.  It  comes  to  some  extent  under  the  same  category  as 
the  subject  of  protection.  In  a  country  where  no  such  system 
exists — Holland,  I  believe,  is  an  example^very  citizen  who 
chooses  to  do  so,  has  the  right  to  sell  "fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors."  Every  citizen,  also,  is  allowed  to  pur- 
chase any  of  such  commodities  from  any  other  citizen,  at 
the  cheapest  price  at  which  it  is  obtainable.  The  element 
of  competition  (to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  in  every 
other  branch  of  commerce),  is  allowed  to  operate ;  and,  as 
a  result,  there  is  a  healthy  rivalry  between  dealers,  by  which 
the  quality  is  calculated  to  be  improved,  and  the  price  has  a 
tendency  to  fall 

What  now  is  the  position  of  afiairs  in  most,  if  not  all 
English-speaking  communities  ?  The  state,  for  some  mis- 
conceived reason,  steps  in,  and,  upon  the  principle  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  state  monopolies,  grants  the  right  to 
sell  the  particular  articles,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
payment  made  to  the  government.  The  state,  in  fact, 
makes  of  liberty  a  sort  of  commercial  commodity.  It 
first  takes  it  from  aii  citizens,  and  then  seiis  it  to  a 
doss,  who   happen    to    have    secured   a    licensed    house. 

•  For  further  treatment  of  this  subject,  sec  p.  335  et  seq. 
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Thus  the  state  sells  to  a  class,  what  it  is  its  duty  to 
secure  to  all  citizens.  The  result  is  that  a  monopoly 
is  created;  the  license  money  has  to  be  ultimately  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  these  commodities,  and  an  artificial 
value  is  thereby  placed  upon  certain  citizens'  property  by 
reason  of  this  monopoly.  Further  interference  has  followed 
in  this  direction.  Thousands  of  the  citizens  of  every  com- 
munity are  now  prohibited  by  the  state  from  purchasing  any 
of  these  commodities  on  one  particular  day  in  the  week ;  and 
another,  and  even  more  tyrannical  scheme  has  been  adopted 
in  certam  countries,  by  which  the  majority  in  any  town  may 
reduce  the  number  of  established  houses  at  which  such 
commodities  are  sold,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  new 
ones.  I  refer  to  the  scheme  known  by  the  term  "  Local 
Option."  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  the  "  Local  Option  " 
party  have  secured  such  a  footing,  and  carried  their  despotic 
philanthropy  to  such  a  pitch,  that  one-third  only  of  the 
voters  in  any  district  are  required  to  go  to  the  poll,  to  enable 
them  to  close  up  what  they  may  deem  to  be  superfluous 
houses  for  the  supply  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  even  this  extent  of  power,  which  so  hx  has 
proved  insufficient  to  secure  their  ends,  has  failed  to  appease 
their  voracious  craving  for  converts ;  for  they  have  only  lately 
waited  as  a  deputation  on  the  government  for  a  further 
increase  of  power,  by  the  adoption  of  a  reduced  test  Having 
faUcd  to  get  one-third  of  the  voters  to  record  their  protest 
against  the  existing  houses,  they  clamour  for  the  power 
to  force  their  convictions  on  the  majority,  on  the  strength 
of  a  still  further  reduced  proportion !  Lord  Salisbury 
put  the  Sunday-trading  restriction  in  a  very  terse  way, 
when  he  defined  the  proposal  as  an  enactment  '^that, 
on  Sunday  in  every  week,  a  certain  portion  of  the  population 
in  the  country  shall  abstain  from  one  of  their  accustomed 
articles  of  diet,  because  a  fraction  oi  the  population  say  that 
the  temptation   to  consume  too  much  of  that  article  is 
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too  Strong  for  them/'  The  whole  of  the  licensing  system  is, 
in  short,  a  series  of  breaches  of  the  principle  under  which 
I  am  treating  it  But  some  will  urge  that  there  are  justifiable 
grounds  for  such  a  breach.  What  are  they?  Is  not  the 
chief  reason  advanced  in  its  favour,  the  contention  that  such  a 
law  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  men  more  moral.  Yet, 
under  the  head  of  '*  Spurious  Liberalism,"  I  have  shown  that 
in  innumerable  instances  the  law  has  been  persistently 
defied,  and  an  encouragement  thus  offered  to  fraud  and 
deceit  I  have  shown  also  that  in  numerous  cases,  in  which 
the  Sunday  Closing  Acts  have  been  in  force,  the  amount 
of  intemperance  has  increased  one  hundred^  and  even  hiH> 
hundred  per  cent  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  rule, 
which  should,  by  this  thne,  be  sufficiently  proved — that  people 
cannot  be  made  moral  by  act  of  parliament. 

I  have  now  gone  through  sufficient  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  connection  with  which  legislation  has  been 
attempted  or  is  contemplated,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
principles  which  I  am  advocating.  There  are  many  others 
which  the  limits  of  my  space  will  not  enable  me  to  dwell 
upon.  I  have  shown  that,  by  the  application  of  the  three 
rules  which  I  ventured  to  lay  down,  a  tolerably  complete 
guage  can  be  taken  of  the  numerous  proposals  with  which 
I  have  dealt.  Those  which  have  been  admitted  to  be 
legitimate  for  the  legislature  to  deal  with,  notwithstanding 
their  involving  a  breach  of  the  rule,  will,  I  think,  be  found, 
on  a  very  close  examination,  to  really  come  within  one 
or  other  of  them,  though  I  should  not  desire  to,  in  any  way, 
strain  language  in  attempting  it 

I  have  admitted  that,  with  certain  important  qualifications, 
the  state  is  justified  in  taxing  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  aid  to  the  severely  distressed  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  I  have  yet  admitted  that  such  state  action  does 
^M4>t  secure  "equal  liberties"  for  all  citizens.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  in  one  sense — that  is  by  regarding  the 
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|K)or  laws  as  a  "safety-valve  against  rebellion"* — the  expen- 
diture under  them  does,  in  a  great  measure,  **  secure  equal 
liberties."  Rebellion  is  only  an  interna/  form  of  what,  from 
without^  we  should  call  "invasion."  The  state  is  admitted 
to  be  justified  in  expending  its  revenue  in  guarding  against 
invasion.  It  would  surely  be  equally  justified  in  guardmg 
against  rebellion. 

The  danger  of  this  argument  is  that  it  might  induce  too 
wide  an  interpretation,  and  too  elastic  a  use.  But,  even  if 
adopted,  the  very  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  extend 
the  system  of  poor  laws  beyond  the  strict  limits  which 
will  guarantee  that  nothing  is  done  but  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discourage  citizens  from  resorting  to  it  or  counting 
upon  it  as  a  substitute  for  thrift  and  providence  in  early  life. 

On  the  subject  of  education  I  have  admitted  an  exception, 
viz.,  the  right  of  a  state  to  compel  a  parent  to  educate  his 
children ;  though  without  //^^^  undertaking  the  providing  of 
that  education.  But  if  children's  liberties  are  to  be  regarded 
by  their  parents,  and  every  child  really  has  a  claim  on  its 
parent  for  education,  the  compulsion  on  the  parent  by  the 
state  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  securing  of  liberties  for 
the  children,  who  otherwise  might  be  wronged  by  neglect 
It  would,  so  viewed,  not  be  an  exception. 

The  subject  of  sanitary  matters  may  also,  by  a  litde 
subtlety,  be  brought  within  the  definition  of  "equal  liber- 
ties." It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  advocaties  of  laissetfairt 
to  limit  the  sources  of  aggression  to  our  liberties,  to  our  own 
speciesy  and  to  regard  always  as  a  matter  for  individual  care, 
aggression  from  other  sources.  This  I  venture  to  think  is  an 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  limitation.  If  any  community 
is  threatened  with  attack  from  a  foreign  people,  no  questioo 
is  asked  as  to    the    right  of  the  state,    as  representing 

•  "  The  Basis  of  Individualism  "  (Wordsworth  DonbthorpeX  Wtstminsttr  Xetmtm*, 
July,  1886. 
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the  whole  body  of  citizens,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
resistance ;  and,  even  before  such  an  attack  is  threatened, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing  uncomplainingly 
to  the  revenue,  in  order  that  a  peaceful  foreign  policy 
may  be  maintained,  and  foreign  aggression  thus  obviated.' 
I  venture  to  think  that  great  and  malignant  diseases  may 
justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  way.  The  plague 
of  London  probably  p>roduced  more  death  and  misery 
than  would  have  been  produced  by  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  Armada ;  yet,  while  the  prevention  of  the  latter 
would  be  justified  by  even  so  rigid  a  critic  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  prevention  of  the  former  would  be  condemned. 
I  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that,  without  any  undue  straining 
of  words,  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  cities  and  towns  can  be 
consistently  tmdertaken  by  the  state,  thitmgh  its  deputies — 
the  municipalities. 

I  have  now  completed  my  attempt  to  show  the  practical 
capabilities  of  my  theories.  I  am  fully  aware,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  danger  of  laying  down  any  hard-and-&st  rules 
in  connection  with  such  a  complex  and  difficult  subject  as 
that  with  which  I  have  been  dealing;  but  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  a  due  regard  for  the  principles  which 
I  have  put  forward  would  guard  against  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  increasingly  socialistic  legislation  which  characterises 
the  present  day. 

In  all  cases,  I  claim  for  legislation  scientific  treatment — a 
recognition  of  broad  principles,  and  a  careful  £^d  even  exact 
investigation  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  which 
rightly  concern  the  subject  under  consideration. 

I  may  summarise  my  arguments,  so  far,  as  follows : — Man 
originally  lived  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  had  the  liberty 
to  do  anything  he  .wished,  compatible  with  his  mental  and 
bodily  capabilities.  Under  such  a  condition  of  society  (if 
society  it  could  be  called),  there  was  unrestricted  play  for  the 
law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest''    While  such  a  state  of 
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diings  existed,  men  enjoyed  no  safety  for  themselves,  or  for 
whatever  of  the  necessities  of  life  they  might  have,  over  and 
above  their  daily  wants.  As  a  result,  there  was  little,  if  any 
encouragement  or  incentive  to  accumulation :  to  meet  the 
irregularities  of  nature,  such  as  bad  seasons,  scarcity  of  game, 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  food-winners  of  the  tribe. 
As  a  result  of  this,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  prolonged 
leisure ;  and  consequent  upon  that  again,  there  would  be  no 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the  mind,  on  pursuits 
other  than  those  which  produce  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Such  features  of  civilisation  as  (in  a  highly-developed  state) 
we  call  art,  science,  literature,  etc,  would  be  unknown,  and 
man  would  remain  stationary. 

Men  come  together  and  set  up,  first  a  chief^  then  a  king, 
and  ultimately  a  council  or  parliament  representing  thon- 
selves.  Each  of  these  governing  powers,  in  his  or  their 
turn,  makes  laws,  by  which  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  all 
members  of  the  community  are  bound — each  one  being 
allowed  to  do  anything  which  is  not  by  that  authority  pro- 
hibited. The  law  then  soon  becomes  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive  to  provide  a  practical  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  each  member  of  the  community. 

I  claim,  therefore,  that  upon  a  philosophical  investigation 
of  man's  nature  as  an  individual,  and  of  society  as  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  it  will  be  found  that  his 
(man's)  immediate  and  remote  happiness  (that  is  to  say 
the  happiness  of  present  and  future  generations)  is  best 
consulted  by  allowing  each  individual  the  maximum  of 
liberty,  compatible  with  the  same  degree  being  enjoyed  by 
his  fellows.  We  find  that  the  happiness  of  man,  that  is  of 
humanity,  present  and  to  come  (for  many  of  us  very  properly, 
though  unconsciously,  have  regard  for  th^  interests  of  future 
generations),  depends  upon  the  care  of  our  bodies,  and 
the  cultivation  of  our  minds,  in  some  direction  or  other. 
These,  again,  depend  upon  our  having  a  fair  amount  of 
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liberty  and  leisure  for  the  latter,  and  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  comforts  of  life  around  us  for  the  former  piurpose.* 
The  comforts  of  life  (which  term  may  include  everything 
which  contributes  to  man's  happiness^  and  the  possession  of 
leisure,  involve  prior  accumulation.  That  accumulation 
again  necessitates  our  having  the  maximum  of  liberty  to 
acquire  it,  and  the  maximum  of  security  to  prevent  its  being 
wrested  from  us  by  others.  Over  and  above  all  this  we  need 
protection  from  outside  aggression. 

It  follows,  from  this  chain  of  reasoning,  that,  in  order 
to  attain  the  largest  amount  of  happiness,  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  possess  the  largest  possible  amount  of  liberty, 
compatible  with  its  like  enjoyment  by  all,  upon  which 
our  own  really  depends.  I  am  fully  aware  that,  by  pursuing 
a  policy  such  as  I  have  sketched,  much  misery,  much  want, 
much  unhappiness,  and  much  suffering  will  ensue  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  That  I  am  prepared  to  admit.  But 
I  am  also  aware,  nay,  convinced,  that  the  amount  of  that 
misery  and  want,  and  of  that  unhappiness  and  suffering,  will, 
under  such  a  policy,  be  infinitely  less  than  would  ensue 
if  man  were  to  definitely  break  away  from  these  broad 
fundamental  principles  of  social  order  and  progress.  I 
am  satisfied  also  that,  as  man  is  constituted,  and  as  nature  is 
ordained,  a  certain,  and  a  large  amount  of  want,  misery,  and 
unhappiness  is  absolutely  inevitable  and  unavoidable;  and 
that  any  attempts  to  obviate  it,  by  means  of  legislative 
encroachments  upon  the  incentives  to  progress  in  the  more 
fortunate  of  our  fellow-citizens,  will  result  in  disappointment 
and  failure.  If  the  poor  are  to  be  helped ;  if  the  sick  are  to 
be  tended ;  if  the  hungry  are  to  be  fed ;  that  assistance 
must  flow  from  humanitarian  springs,  and  not  from  the  iron 
hand  of  an  act  of  parliament.    The  struggle  for  existence 

*  It  will,  of  coone,  be  understood  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  prescribe,  what  may 
be  considered,  the  ** spiritual  requirements"  of  a  ''happy  '  life.  Considoations  of 
that  nature  are  distinctly  supplementary  to  tho«e  of  a  purely  mundane  character,  to 
which  I  have  confined  my  observations. 
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does  not  dry  up  those  springs,  but  only  causes  us  to  forget 
their  existence.  If  human  nature  is  only  properly  appealed 
to,  and  allowed  to  feel  that  such  assistance  is  spontaneauSy 
the  sources  of  such  feelings  as  charity  and  brotherly  love 
will  not  be  sought  for  in  vain,  fiut  every  fresh  attempt 
Xo  force  such  assistance  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  majority,  will 
surely  sap'  such  feelings,  and  incite,  in  their  place,  that  of 
a  determined  resistance,  to  an  unjust  compulsion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Socialism  and  Communism. 

A  short  enquiry  concerning  the  principal  theories  and  practical  experiments  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  in  the  search  for  an  ideal  form  of  Commonwealth. 

"  If  the  elaborate  schemes  for  regulating  everything,  and  finding  a 
place  for  everybody,  could  be  carried  out,  we  should  have  a  state  of 
society  resembling  that  of  ancient  Peru,  or  that  which,  to  their  eternal 
honour,  the  Jesuits  instituted  and  so  long  maintained  in  Paraguay.  .... 
We  have  passed  oat  of  the  socialism  of  the  tribal  state,  and  cannot 
reenter  it  again,  except  by  a  retrogression  that  would  involve  anarchy, 
and  perhaps  barbarism. "—Henry  Georor,  Progress  and  Poverty, 

''  To  try  to  make  men  equal,  by  altering  social  arrangements,  is  like 
tryii^  to  make  the  cards  of  equal  value  by  shuffling  the  pack." — Sir 
Jambs  Fittjames  Stephen,  Liberty^  Equality^  and  Fraternity, 

**  The  great  error  of  the  majority  of  Socialists  is  that  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  great  incentive  to  labour   , 
and  economy  is  individual  interest."— M.  db  Lavelbye,  The  Progre^ 
of  Socialism, — Contemporary  Review^  Aprils  iSSj, 

IN  the  preface  to  this  work,  I  affirmed  that  the  tendency  of 
modern  legislation  was  in  the  direction  of  certain  forms 
of  society,  known  as  Communism  and  Socialism;  and  I 
undertook  to  show,  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  my 
reasoning  on  behalf  of  true  Liberalism  or  Individualism, 
that,  wherever  and  whenever  these  forms  of  society  had  been 
resorted  to,  the  result  had  invariably  been — by  reason  of  the 
necessary  elimination  of  the  element  of  self-interest — to  sap 
the  energies  of  the  people  constituting  the  community,  and 
to  reduce  them  all  to  the  dead  level  of  the  tribal  form  of 
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society,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  of  the  most 
primitive,  and  progress,  in  the  higher  developments  of  man's 
nature,  as  in  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  literature,  almost 
unknown.     That  undertaking  I  now  purpose  to  fulfil 

The  bearing  of  such  an  exposition  upon  the  other  por- 
tions of  my  work  is  obvious.  I  have  personally  done  my 
utmost,  and  I  have  brought  to  my  aid  some  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  political  literature  to  show  that  man,  as  an 
individual,  and  society,  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  can 
reach  a  high  state  of  civilisation  and  progress,  only  by  pos- 
sessing the  largest  amount  of  liberty  for  the  development  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  compatible  with  the  like 
amount  being  enjoyed  by  each  and  all. 

The  forms  of  society  with  which  I  purpose  dealing,  have, 
of  necessity,  as  I  shall  show  by  actual  evidence,  the  effect  of 
stunting  and  discouraging  that  development,  by  requiring  the 
able,  the  industrious,  and  the  provident,  to  share  with  the 
stupid,  the  idle,  and  the  improvident,  whatever  may  be 
obtained  as  the  reward  of  that  energy  and  those  virtues. 

In  the  one  form  of  society,  the  governing  power  says : — 
"  Be  up  and  doing ;  if  you  have  any  faculty,  be  it  bodily  or 
mental,  discover  it ;  foster  it,  cultivate  it,  exercise  it,  and  we 
shall  secure  to  you  all  the  honestly  obtained  rewards  which 
those  faculties  have  enabled  you  to  acquire ;  and  we  shall 
secure  to  you  also  the  peaceful  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
such  rewards  when  so  obtained.  We  impose  one  condition 
— that  you  shall,  in  every  way,  assist  us  to  secure  the  same 
liberties  to  all  your  fellow-citizens." 

In  the  other  form  of  society,  the  governing  body  says : — 
"  Be  up  and  doing.  If  you  have  any  faculty,  be  it  bodily  or 
mental,  and  //  be^  in  our  opinion,  capable  of  bentfitting  the 
community^  we  shall  require  you  to  cultivate  it  and  exercise 
it.  Then,  whatever  fruits  may  result  from  that  exercise,  we 
shall  require  you  to  add  to  the  common  stock,  so  that  those 
who  are  less  gifted,  less  intelligent,  less  inclined  to  exert  them-- 
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selves ^  may  not^  in  conseqiupiUy  be  less  comforlably  provided 
far  than  yourself ^ 

Can  any  man  or  woman,  who  knows  anything  of  this  sub- 
ject, question  the  fairness  of  my  contrast  ?  Can  any  man  or 
woman,  who  has  a  sound  healthy  brain,  as  well  as  a  sound, 
healthy  body,  fail  to  see,  at  a  glance,  why  such  a  form  of 
society  as  that  which  the  latter  picture  portrays,  should 
quickly  starve  and  ultimately  kill  the  best  and  the  noblest 
of  man's  activities  and  aspirations  ?  To  say  to  a  man  "  You 
shall  exercise  your  faculties,  but  the  reward,  in  addition  to  a 
bare  subsistence,  shall  be  only  a  wreath  of  myrtle  "  would 
not  perhaps  be  fatal  to  all  our  energies ;  for  the  love  of 
enterprise,  the  desire  for  health,  and  the  sense  of  self- 
respect,  would  of  themselves,  and  for  a  time,  prompt  many 
of  us  to  an  otherwise  unrewarded  activity  ;  but  to  be  told  : 
"  You  shall  exercise  your  faculties,  in  order  thai  you  may 
assist  to  keep  alive^  and  render  more  comfortable^  the  stupid^ 
the  idUy  and  the  improvident^'^  would  produce  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  of  spirit,  feelings  of  rebellion  against  such 
flagrant  injustice ;  and,  as  a  result,  such  men  would  drop  to 
the  minimum  of  exertion,  in  sheer  protest  against  such  a 
grossly  inequitable  system  of  society.  The  two  forms,  then 
— that  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  champion,  and  that 
which  I  am  endeavouring  to  condemn — produce  a  discord. 
They  are  absolutely  inharmonious ;  and  that  fundamental 
incompatibility  consists  in  the  presence,  in  the  one  system, 
and  the  absence  in  the  other,  of  that  life-giving  element 
which  is  known,  unfavourably,  by  the  term  "  self-interest." 

It  becomes,  therefore,  almost  essential  to  my  defence  of 
the  existing  state  of  society,  that  I  should  show  that  those 
forms,  towards  which  we  are  fast  drifting,  are,  at  once,  im- 
possible of  realisation  and  distinctly  injurious,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  approximated  to.  This  I  shall  do ;  though  with 
every  desire  to  be  faithful  to  the  text  of  those  who  have 
advocated  such  forms  of  society,  as  well  as  true  to  the  facts 
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which  are  connected  with  the  various  experiments  whidh 
have  been  already  tried. 

I  have  little  hope  or  expectation  that  any  weak  effort  of 
mine,  or  even  those  of  abler  men  in  the  same  direction, 
will  make  themselves  felt  upon  the  overwhelming  current  of 
Socialism  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  civilised  world. 
The  human  mind  in  the  aggregate  is  ever  tending  towards 
some  imaginary  goal ;  and  that  it  has  now  a  decided  se/ 
in  the  direction  of  such  a  form  of  society  there  can  be  no 
rational  doubt.  That  tendency,  too,  has  been  brought 
about,  among  the  less  favoured  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
by  the  sometimes  sincere,  but  always  carelessly-formed 
conviction  that  there  are  "  better  times  "  in  store  for  every- 
body, but  certainly  for  themselves,  if  only  some  change  can 
be  made. 

What  chances  there  are  of  a  turn  in  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  I  shall  speak  of  in  closing  the  chapter.  Every* 
thing,  meanwhile,  points  in  one  direction.  The  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  as  it  now  consists,  is  elected  by  five  millions 
of  men,  of  whom  three-fifths  belong  to  the  working-classes. 
It  is  admitted  Jby  the  Radical  party  that  "  the  English 
vdd&'^i^  dx^  nearly  impervious  to  political  idecLS ;  .  .  .  and 
know  vaguely  what  they  want.''  If  that  be  the  case  (and 
what  political  party  should  know  better  concerning  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  masses  ?)  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  ntany  promises 
of  "better  times"  which  are  held  out  to  them?  The 
author  of  "  The  Radical  Programme "  rightly  says,  "  there 
never  was  a  time  when  instruction  was  more  needed  on  these 
(political)  topics ;"  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  says  it  is  for 
"the  people's  leaders  to  indicate  to  them  the  precise 
methods  and  instruments  by  which  their  tvishes  may  be 
realised."  This  is  just  the  sort  of  "  instruction  "  which  is 
likely  to  precipitate  a  continued  system  of  class  legislation, 
by    which    the    prosperous    and    the    well-to-do    will    be 
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encrotdhed  upon  in  every  direction,  in  the  matter  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  property.     But  the  "signs  of  the  times" 
are  numerous  and  equally  various.     "The  set  of  civilisation    0 
(says  the  "  Liberal "  press  of  the  colony  of  Victoria)  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  abolition  of   private  property  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  all  the  instruments  of  industry  being  acquired 
and  monopoHsed  by  the  state.    The  state  is  daily  doing  for 
its  citizens  what  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for 
themselves.    The  Socialist  claims  this  as  a  concession  to  the 
philosophy  of  his  principles ;  and  he  is  sanguine  that  fAe    0 
individunl  wiU  wither  more  and  more^  and  the  state  be  more 
with  us,  in  every  department  cf  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.    It  will  not  only  inspect  our  mines  and  dwellings  for 
as,  and  take  charge  of  our  savings,  and  educate  us,  and  secure 
10  labour  the  rights  it  claims;  but  it  will  displace   the 
capitalist  in  the  scheme  of  things,  cultivate  our  farms,  keep 
our  manufactories  going,  and  take  in  hand,  in  fact,  the  work 
of  production  and  distribution  for  the  community.    All  this 
it  will  do  through  the  magic  aid  of  the  co-operative  principle.    ' 
Under  that  beneficent  principle,  labour  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  profits  which  otherwise  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  capitalist ;  and  what  the  Socialist 
expects  is  that  the  same  good  results  will  accrue  when  it 
is  worked  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, as    is   ascribed   to   it    when    in    the    hands    of 
an  individual  or  a  company.     The  only  difference  is  that,  in 
the  one  case,  it  means  that  society  depends  upon  self-help, 
and,  in  the  other,  upon  state-help.     Self-help  has  given  to 
Gngland  its  co-operative  stores ;  to  France  its  co-operative 
lactones ;    and    to   Germany     its     co-operative     credit 
banks.      For  this  self-help,   shall  we  substitute  state-help? 
That  is  the  question    which    the    Socialist    answers    in 
ttie   affirmative."     There  is,  about  the  .latter  part  of  this 
quotation,  very  strong  evidence  of  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the 
vr  liter,  either  as  to  which  is  the  wiser  "  ism  "  for  society  to 
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adopt,  or  as  to  which  is  the  most  politic  to  preadi  from  the 
newspaper  point  of  view.  However  that  may  be,  the 
quotation  serves  my  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  sympatheiie 
summary  of  the  Socialist  doctrines.  That  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  is  in  that  direction  can  be  too  easily  seen  from  a 
mere  perusal  of  the  long  list  of  interferences  with  individual 
liberty,  with  private  enterprise,  and  with  the  rights  di  pio- 
perty,  a  number  of  which  I  have  enumerated  in  an  earlier 
chapter  on  "  Modem  Instances  of  Spurious  Liberalism." 
Each  of  those  instances  may  in  itself  appear,  to  some 
persons,  of  little  importance  or  seriousness ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Uie  sea  is  made  up  of  drops,  and  the 
universe  of  atoms.  It  would  require  an  infinitely  less 
proportion  of  such  interferences  to  completely  disorganise  and 
revolutionise  commerce  and  industry,  and  to  subvert  society 
itself.  AU  of  those  interferences,  moreover,  set  in  one 
direction,  viz.,  towards  an  eqmaiisatum  of  sodal  amdUums^ 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  taking  firom  one  class 
and  bestowing  upon  another.  Let  me  draw  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  "signs  "  which  indicate  the  gathering  clouds  of 
unreasoned  dissatis£8u:tion  and  discontent,  now  showing  them- 
selves in  almost  every  portion  ^f  the  civilised  world.  In 
September  of  1886,  several  French  anarchists  were  put  upon 
their  trial  in  Paris,  for  using  revolutionary  language.  The 
Avocat-G^n6ral  enumerated  "the  well-known  doctrines  of 
the  Socialist  school  to  which  the  accused  belonged."  One 
of  the  accused  admitted  having  said  that  "  The  Republic 
requires,  in  order  to  live,  not  imly  liberty^  bui  equality  and 
fraternity.  .  .  .  Let  the  working-men  (he  said)  combine, 
if  they  do  not  wbh  to  be  always  made  use  of  Let  them 
form  an  army  of  the  robbed  against  the  robbers^  of  the 
murdered  against  the  murderers ;  and,  if  we  are  driven  to 
extremities,  if  we. are  provoked,  if  we  are  compdied  to 
resort  to  the  gun,  then,  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  gi^e 
the  provocation.''     A  second  of  the  accused  inveighed  (to 
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the  jury,  in  his  own  defence)  against  financiers,  capitalists, 
and  ''iht  kingofplunderers —Rothschild:*  He  said,  "he  and 
his  friends  wished  to  make  them  disgorge^  as  was  done  under 
the  old  monarchy;  and  in  doing  so  they  would  not  be 
phmderers,  but  the  enemies  of  the  plunderers^*    He  told  the 
jury  that   they  had  to  pronounce  against  the  robbers^  or 
against   the   robbed;    but,  whatever  they  did,  they  (the 
jury)  might  rest  assured  that  they  and  their  friends  would 
continue,  with  zeal,  the  propoganda  they  had  begun ;  and, 
.when  they  came  to  form  the  government,  they  would  send 
the  ftmanders  kf  execution.     "This,"  says  the  report,  ^^was 
received  with  applause  from  the  back  of  the  court/*    A  third 
of  the  accused  told  the  jury  that  what  he  and  his  friends — 
the  CoUectivists — ^wished,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
murder  and  pillage^  to  which  society  was  a  prey.    Their  part 
was  to  tell  the  people  that  they  were  made  tods  of  and 
fiunekred.    That  would  continue  until  the  proletariat  had 
its  1789,  as  the  bourgeoisie  had  had  theirs^    The  bankers 
(he  continued),  like  M.  de  Rothschild  and  the  others,  rob 
our  robbers^  and  personally  are  neither  friendly  nor  hostile  to 
us.     In  the  pockets  of  proUtaires^  where  there  is  nothing, 
finance  loses  its  rights.    We  are  told  that  we  desire  plunder; 
but  the  social  revolution  has  for  its  object  the  suppression 
of  plunder.     We  are  reproached  with  having  spoken  of 
*  liberating  guns.'    Were  the  revolutions  of  1789,  and  1830, 
brought  about  with  broom  handles?  All  the  administrations^ 
the  public  institutions^  and  the  army  are  schools  of  murder,^ 
These  utterances,  it  must  be*observed,  are  chiefly  speeches  by  \ 
Che  accused  themselves,  in  their  ottm  defence,     I  have,  in  one 
case  only,  touched  upon  the  original  language,  which  is  even 
more  revolutionary.     The  above,  however,  more  fully  and 
clearly  explains  some  of  the  revolutionary  purposes  of  the 
particular  Socialist  school  to  which  the  accused  belonged. 
Tlie  most  significant  feature  of  the  whole  trial,  as  showing 
bow  widespread  such  views  of  society  must  be  in  large 
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continental  cities  like  Paris,  is  the  fact  that  "  the  jury,  after 
20  minutes'  deliberation,  acquitted  the  accused — the  verdict 
being  applauded  by  part  of  the  audience."*  I  aun  well 
aware  that  these  are  very  extreme  instances  of  Socialist 
views,  and  I  may  as  well  say,  at  once,  that  I  am  not  quodng 
them  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  that 
school  of  politics,  but  only  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  of 
intensity  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  society 
has  ahready  been  excited.  I  mention  these  utterances  as 
an  illu^ration  also,  from  one  section  of  society,  of  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  I  shall  have  to  mention 
several  others,  showing  the  existence  of  the  same  discontent 
in  other  and  quite  different  directions.  If  we  turn  to  the 
*'  Principles  "  of  the  Knights  of  Labour  of  the  United  States, 
we  find  there  proposed,  schemes  certainly  less  drastic,  but 
equally  impracticable.     Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 

"  To  bring  within  the  folds  of  organisation  every  depart- 
ment of  productive  industry:  making  knowledge  a  stand- 
point for  action,  and  industrial  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the 
true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness." 

"  To  secure  to  the  toilers  a  proper  share  of  the  wealth 
that  they  create  ;  more  of  the  leisure  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  them ;  more  society  advantages ;  more  of  the  benefits^ 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  world  ;  in  a  word,  all  those 
rights  and  privileges  necessary  to  make  them  capable  of 
enjoying,  appreciating,  defending  and  perpetuating  the 
blessings  of  good  government." 

"The  revising  of  the  public  lands — ^the  heritage  of  the 
people — for  the  actual  settler;  not  another  acre  for  raihroads 
or  corporations. 

"  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  on  national,  state, 
and  municipal  work. 

''  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  per  day ; 
so  that  the  labourers  may  have  more  time  for  social  enjoy- 

♦  Tht  Timtt  (Paris  CbrrespondentX 
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ment,  and  intellectual  improvement,  apd  be  enabled  to  reap 
the  advantages  conferred  by  the  labour-saving  machinery 
which  ihdr  brains  have  created. 

"To  prevail  upon  governments  to  estid>lish  a  purely 
national  circulating  medium  :  issued  directly  to  the  people, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  system  of  banking  coqx>ra- 
tions ;  which  money  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
all  deb^  public  or  private." 

There  are  of  course  other  and  unobjectionable  principles, 
to  which  I  need  not  refer.     Those  who  can  read  between 
the  lines  will  at  once  see,  in  such  of  the  prindf^es  as  I  have 
set  out,  the  same  tendency  to  carp  and  sneer  at  wealth, 
private  enterprise,  and  social  advantages.     Yet,  it  will  also 
be  observed,  while  depreciating  them  on  the  one  hand,  they 
demand  a  greater  share  on  the  other.    All  "  productive  in- 
dustry "  must  be  brought  "within  the  folds  of  organisation," 
— whatever  that  may  mean.      "  Wealth  "  is  not  to  be  the 
standard  of  greatness.    No  sensible  man  has  ever  claimed 
it  to  be;  but  the  knights,  nevertheless,  want  what  they  term 
a  "  proper  share  "  of  it ;  they  want  also  "  more  society  ad- 
vantages," and  more  of  the  "  benefits,  privilege?,  and  emolu- 
ments "  of  the  world.     They  want,  in  addition,  everything 
necessary  to  make  them  capable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
good  government.     The  "revising"  of  public  lands  can 
mean  nothing  but  a  redistribution ;  and  such  public  insti- 
tutions as  railroads  are  not  to  have  another  acre.     A  modest 
desire  is  that  which  requires  work  done  for  the  state,  or  for 
municipalities^  not  to  be  competed  for.     These  principles 
show,  with  tolerable  clearness,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  among  the  working-classes.  The  Knights 
of  Labour,  who  embrace  those  principles,  have  been  stated,  in 
The  TYw^j  of  October,  1886,  to  have  first  organised  in  1869, 
and   to  number,  at  the   present  time,  111,395    members, 
grouped  in  16 10  lodges.     They  are  thus  a  political  factor 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.      But  this  organisation. 
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and  the  principles  which  its  members  have  Juk^>ted,  are  by 
no  means  the  most  alarming  ^  sign  of  the  times "  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  there,  indeed,  that  the  notorious 
revolutionist,  John  Most,  who  was  actually  **  expelled  from 
the  social  demoaotic  party  in  Germany  on  acooont  of  his 
txirtme  views,"  was  so  readily  wdcomed.  He  has  been 
spoken  of  by  a  competent  authority  as  having  been  "warmly 
received,  and  listened  to  with  £Mrour,  by  laige  bodies  of 
workmen,  while  uttering  counsels  of  war  and  blood^ied.'^ 
He  expressed  his  belief^  thus  pnblidy,  that  emandpatioii 
would  be  brought  about  by  violence,  as  all  great  refoms  in 
the  past  had  been.  He  consequently  advised  them  "to  buy 
a  musket,  as  it  was  (he  said)  a  g§od  ikmg  to  have.  If  it 
was  not  needed  now  (he  continued)  it  could  be  placed  in  a 
comer,  and  it  occupied  but  little  space." 

The  presiding  c^ker,  in  closing  one  of  his  meetings,  em- 
phasised this  part  of  Most's  address,  and  "  told  the  labourers 
that  a  piece  of  paper  would  never  make  them  free ;  that  a 
musket  was  worth  a  hundred  votes ;  and  then  he  closed  the 
meeting  with  the  line : — 

*'  Letd  and  powder  akme  can  make  us  free.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt,*  concludes  Professor  Ely, 
"that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  hearers  sympathised 
with  his  views.  They  listened  approvingly,  and  applauded 
his  fiercest  remarks  most  loudly."!  That  such  a  man, 
holding  and  advocating  such  views,  should  appear  in  the 
United  States,  is  significant  of  nothing ;  but  that  an  audience 
of  citizens,  in  a  great  industrial  community  such  as  it  is,  should 
have  allowed  views  of  that  character  to  be  unequivocally 
expressed,  and  should  have  even  applauded  them,  is  indeed 
significant  of  a  state  of  public  feeling  among  certain  classes 
of  the  community  which  bodes  evil  for  the  future.  It  is 
said  that  New  York  alone  possesses  three  social  democratic 

<»  "  French  and  German  Socialism  "  (Proliessor  R.  T.  Elyl  P<  27. 
t  ••  French  and  C;erman  Socialism  "  (Professor  R.  T.  Ely),  p.  97. 
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Dewsps^rs,  two  of  which  are  published  in  the  German,  and 
one  in  the  English  language — two  out  of  die  three  being 
dailies.    The  motto  of  one  of  the  German  papers  is :  ''AH 
measures  are  legal  against  tyrants.''  We  may  fairly  infer  that 
these  publications  are  self-supporting ;  and  with  that  further 
fact  before  us,  we  can  tolerably  well  imagine  the  widespread 
currency  of  such  views  as  they  would  promulgate.     Turn 
now  to  Great  Britain,  and  though  we  shall  find  much  less 
evidence  of  such  revolutionary  views  being  widely  enter- 
tained, nevertheless  the  late    Socialist  meetings  held  in 
Trafidgar  Square,  and  the  subsequent  revolutionary  raid 
which  was  made  upon  the  property  of  a  large  number  of 
citizens,  point  to  the  presence  of  a  deep-seated  discontent  in 
die  minds  of  thousands  of  the  less  provident  classes  of  that, 
and  probably  many  other  large  cides.    But,  putting  aside  the 
consideration  of  such  views,  which  are  of  course  discounten- 
anced by  everybody  having  a  **  visible  (and  regular)  means 
of  support,"  and  dealing  with  the  next  class  of  expressed 
discontent,  we  find  such  prominent  statesmen  even  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  boldly  promulgating  doctrines  almost  as  subver- 
sive of  existing  institutions  as  those  of  the  knights  of  labour. 
In  advocating  local  government,  he  says :  "  It  will  bring  you 
into  contact  with  the  masses.      By  its  means  you  vrill  be 
able    to    increase    their   comforts^    to  secure  their  healthy 
to   multiply  the  luxuries  which  they   may  enjoy   in  com- 
mon ;   to  carry  out  a  vast  co-operative  system  for  mutucU 
aid  and  support ;   to  lessen   the  inequalities  of  our  social 
system^  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  all  classes  in  the 
community."    Again,  "  It  belongs  to  the  .  .  .  duty  of  the 
state  .  .  .  Xo  protect  the  weak^  and  to  provide  for  the  poor  ;  to 
redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social  system ;  ...  to  raise  the 
average  enjoyment  of  the  population.''    How  is  all  this  to  be 
done  ?     Only  by  taxation.    The  poor  cannot  be  taxed ;  so 
"the    comforts,"   "the  health,"  "the  luxuries,"  and    the 
"  enjoyments  "  of  those  who  have  not,  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
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those  who  have.    This  is  unmistakable  Sodatism,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself,  and  his  exponent  in  ''The  Radical 
Programme"  have,   as   I  have  shown,  admitted  the  fiu:t 
Observe,  too,  the  exUnt  to  which  profossed  Socialism  has 
developed  in  England.     Mr.  Hyndman,  one  of  the  leaders, 
if  not  (he  leader,  of  the  movement  in  England,  says : — 
''Socialism  has  become  as  familiar  in  Great  Britain   as 
Radicalism,  and  is  advancing  among  the  working-classes  in 
particular,  almost  too  fast  for  our  organisation  to  keep  pace 
with  it."*    At  the  present  time  there    is   "one    rapicfiy 
increasing  Socialist    organisation — the    Social   Democratic 
Federation — with  fifteen  active  brandies  in  London  alone, 
besides  those  in  the  principal  industrial  centres  throughout 
the  provinces."!    Again  he  says : — "  Not  only  are  our  actual 
numbers  of  registered  and  paying  members  increasing  daily, 
but  thousands,  who  dare  not  openly  join  our  ranks,  gather 
round  us  gladly,  in  any  emergency,  and  show  at  all  our  great 
meetings.    We  are,  in  fact,  voidng  a  general  and  deepening 
discontent,  with  the  present  state  of  society  among  the 
working-classes,  and  giving  a  form  to   diose   aspirations 
for  better  things,  which,  but  for  us,  would  infallibly  break 
out  in  sheer  destructive  anarchism  and  revei^;e,  at  the 
critical  moment.     What  renders  our  movement  the  more 
serious  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  army  reserve  men, 
everywhere,  sympathise  with  us,  owing  pardy  to  the  incon- 
siderate manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  they  share  the  bitter  feeling  which  is  growing 
among  their  own  class.  .  .  .  Hitherto  we  have  devoted 
ourselves,  almost  exclusively,  to  education  and  agitatioo, 
delivering    more    than    2,000    lectures  and  addresses    on 
Socialism,  last  year,  in  London  alone."|    Mr.  Hyndman  men- 
tions six  Socialist  journals  published  in  London.    Allowiiig 
for  a  fair  percentage  of  exaggeration  in  this  account  of  Sodaiist 

"  **  Socialism  in  England  "(H.  M.  Hyndman),  I^otik  Amerkmm  RtPt'nv.Seft.  tSSft. 
t  "  Socialism  in  England"  (H.  M.  Hyndman),  JVortA  AmericMM  Rtvitw,  ScfU.  «dS6w 
t  •'  Socialism  in  England  "  (H.  M.  Hyndman),  I^ortk  Amtricmn  Ktpitw,  Sept  «S 
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progress,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  tendency  is  wide- 
spread and  growing.     If  we  turn  from  the  proletariat  of 
France,  the  working-classes  of  America,  arnl  the  Radical  and 
Socialist  parties  of  Great  Britain,  to  calmer  and  less  biased 
sources,  we  find  the  same  desire  for  altered  social  arrange- 
ments, and,  unfortunately,  the  same  belief  m  the  theories 
known  as  Socialism  and  Communism,  as  promising  a  better 
condition  of  things — in  fact  "better  times"  for  everybody !  M. 
de  Laveleye,  who  has  given  a  large  amouAt  of  attention 
to  the  history  and    growth   of   Communistic  societies  in 
different  parts  of  the   world,   and  in  different  ages,  has 
published   the   result  of  his  researches  in  a  volume   en- 
titled  ^'  Dt  la   Propriktk   et   de    ses  Formes    Prmitives'' 
("  Primitive  Property  ".)    To  have  made  so  close  a  study, 
as  he   has  done,  of  so  special  a  department  of  political 
science,    is    to   have    acquired    the   reputation    of   "an 
authority "  among  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  pursue  the  investigation  for  themselves.     And  any 
expressions  of  opinion  in  favour  of  institutions  so  carefully 
investigated,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  count  for  much 
among  their  less  studious  advocates.     M.  de  Laveleye  does 
not  openly  champion  Socialism  or  Communism  as  desirable 
sj^ems,  but  he  certainly  says  as  much  in  their  favour  as  he 
can  do,  without  committing  himself  to  such  open  advocacy. 
It  will  be  part  of  my  duty  to  criticise,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  chapter,  many  of  his  comments  and  conclusions.    I  men- 
tion one  or  two  here  merely  as  further  evidence  of  the  drift 
of  public  opinion.     "  Caste  and  its  privileges,"  he  says,  "are 
abolished ;  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  is  everywhere  proclaimed ;  the  suffrage  is  bestowed 
on  all ;  and  still  there  is  a  cry  for  equality  of  conditionsJ** 
Again,  "  economists  reiterate  that  all  property  is  the  result 
of  labour ;  and  yet,  as  before,  under  the  empire  of  existing 
institutions,  those  who  labour  have  no  property,  and^  with 

•  "  Primttive  Property."    Preface,  p.  xxvL 
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difficulty,  gain  the  bare  means  of  existence,  while  those  who 
do  not  labour  live  in  opulence  and  own  the  soil.  As  the 
former  class  compose  the  great  majority,  how  can  they  be 
prevented  from  using,  some  day,  the  preponderance  at  their 
disposal,  in  an  endeavour  to  alter  the  laws  whkh  regulate 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  so  as  to  carry  into  practice 
the  maxim  of  St  Paul:  ^qui  non  labarat^  nee  mandmei*? 
The  destiny  of  modem  democracies  is  ahready  written  (he 
continues)  in  the  history  of  ancient  democracies.  It  was  the 
struggle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which^  destroyed 
them,  just  as  it  will  destroy  modem  societies,  unUss  they 
guard  against  it.***  The  last  five  words  of  this  quotation  are 
safely  vague.  M.  de  Laveleye  will  be  found,  by  those 
who  read  his  work,  to  be  sufficiently  iconoclastic  as  regards 
existing  and  time-honoured  institutions.  He  is,  however, 
not  fertile  in  suggesting  remedies.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
as  to  how  the  destruction  of  modem  society  by  Sodalism 
is  to  be  "guarded  against,"  except  it  be  in  a  few  ai^>roving 
comments  on  the  primitive,  in  some  cases  almost  bar- 
barous constitutions  of  certain  of  the  communities  dealt 
with  in  his  work  referred  to.  The  fact  that  so  learned  an 
authority  as  M.  de  Laveleye  should,  as  I  shall  further  show 
him  to  have  done,  taa'tfy  recommend  Communistic  and 
Socialistic  principles,  is  an  important  sign  of  the  times,  as 
to  the  wide  reception  which  those  principles  are  receiving  in 
our  own  day.  Strongest  of  all,  as  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  Socialists,  and  highly  valuable  to  them  as  a  pillar  of  their 
school,  is  the  fact  that  so  careful  and  impartial  a  thinker 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  should  have  spoken  in  terms  fovoorable 
to  their  cause.  Mill's  extreme  faimess  has,  indeed,  led  to 
much  harm,  if  to  say  so  is  not  a  paradox.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  his  method  of  showing  that  faimess.  It 
has  more  than  once  happened  that,  in  his  desire  to  do 
justice  to  both  sides  of  an  argument,  he  has  set  out  carefully 

•  **  Primitive  Property."    Preface. 
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whatever  can  be  said  on  either  side.  Having  become  a 
considerable  authority  on  economic  questions,  enthusiasts  ^ 
are  eager  to  get  from  his  writings  any  quotation  which 
appears  to  help  their  cause.  His  writings  hq>pen  to 
offer  every  opportunity  for  such  persons  to  extract  a 
quotation  from  what  Mill  deemed  the  favourable  side 
of  their  argument,  but  which  should,  to  do  him  justice, 
be  read  only  in  connection  with  the  context.  Mill  has 
in  this  way  given  material  to  Communists ;  but  I  think  I 
can  show  subsequently  diat  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  approved  such  a  scheme  of  society  were  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible.  Socialists  have  not  failed  to  use  the 
quotations  which  appear  to  suit  them ;  but  they  have  care- 
fully omitted  the  conditions  referred  to.  "  If,"  says  Mill, 
"  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism,  with  all 
its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of  society  with  all  its 
sufferings  and  injustices ;  if  the  institution  of  private  property 
necessarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
produce  of  labour  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see  it, 
almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labour — the  largest  portions 
to  those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to 
diose  whose  work  is  only  nominal,  and  so  on  in  a  decending 
scale,  the  remuneration  dwindhng  as  the  work  grows  harder 
and  more  disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhaus- 
ting bodily  labour  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  being  able 
to  earn  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  this  or  Communism 
were  the  idtemative,  all  the  difficulties^  great  or  small^  of 
Qfmmumsm,  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,***  Again, 
"  The  restraints  of  Communism  would  be  freedom,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.'t  This  is  indeed  splendid  material  for 
Socialist  advocates.  I  shall  subsequently  deal  with  the  con- 
ditions which  follow  on  these  quotations.     But  it  can  now 


IU\  f  /  »  "  Principles  of  Politicai  Economy,"  p.  128. 
t  *'  Prindplcft  oT  PoUtical  Economy,"  p.  129. 
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be  sufficiently  seen  how  the  drift  of  public  opinion  is  setthig. 
As   M.   de   Laveleye  says    in    his  pretace^    "  everywhere 
Socialism  makes  rapid  progress.  ...  In  Germany  Sodalism 
is  an  organised  party,  which  has  its  journals,  carries  on  a 
struggle  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  sends  to  the  Reichstag  an 
increasing  number  of  representatives.  In  Austria,  Spain,  and 
England,  the  masses  of  working  men  are  penetrated  with  its 
ideas ;  and,  what  is  more  serious,  even  professors  of  political 
economy  became  KaihederSodalisteti?^    On  the  Continent, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain,  we  discover  the 
principles  of  the  school  to  be  widely  entertained ;  and  we 
find  also  men  of  research,  like  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  thinkers 
like  Mill,  consciously  or  unconsciously  transforming  theories 
into  setded  convictions,  in   the  minds  of  its  disciples,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  which  attaches  to  their  writings.     It 
is  now  sufficiently  evident  from  the  foregoing  £au:ts,  and  from 
the  tendency  which   I   have  fiiUy  illustrated  in   previous 
chapters  that,  throughout  Europe,^    and    throughcmt  all 
English-speaking  communities,  diere  is  going  up,  as  M.  de 
Laveleye  says,  "  a  cry  for  equality  of  canditionsr    I  propose 
now  to  analyse  that  cry  in  two  wa]^ ;    first,  through  the 
medium  of  the  works  of  the  principal  of  its  advocates ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  light  of  practical  experierKre,  gained  from 
actual  experiments  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

It  will  be  a  sufficiently  remote  point  from  which  to  con- 
mence  my  brief  and  hurried  survey,  to  deal  with  theories  and 
communities  prior  to,  and  contemporary  with  Aristotle.  The 
political  wisdom  of  that  writer  is,  unfortunately,  more  pr(>- 
verbial  than  intimately  known,  even  among  those  who  ckim 
to  make  a  "  profession  "  of  the  subject  It  would  indeed  be 
fortunate  if  his  writings  were  more  frequently  and  more 
widely  studied  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  form  of  government* 
there  is  scarcely  a  political  movement  conneaed  with  modem 

«  What  1  have  shown  to  be  the  condition  of  public  optnioa  among  the  masses  in  RariH 

can  be  shown  also  r^arding  Germany  and  Russia,  though  in  the  fanner  thee ^- — 

or  discontent  have  not  taken  so  violent  a  fonn. 
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history,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  had  its  counter  part, 
eren  prior  to  his  time,  and  to  have  been  commented  upon 
by  him,  upon  the  principle  exjuressed  by  BoUngbroke — that 
"history  is  philosophy,  teaching  by  example."*  Having 
r^ard  to  the  immense  range  of  Aristotle's  knowledge,  as 
well  as  to  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  whatever  he  touched. 
It  may  readily  be  inferred  how  large  an  amount  of  political 
experience  had  preceded  his  time,  to  have  led  him  to  affirm 
that  "almost  all  things  have  already  been  found  out" 
Certainly  a  study  of  his  writings  will  show  that  very  little 
has  occurred  in  history  since  his  time,  which  involves  any 
new  political  principle,  notwithstanding  that  upwards  of 
twenty-two  anturia  have  passed  away. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  ^'  Politics," 
we  have  a  short  but  almost  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ''  Community  of  Property,"  and  a  criticism  of  the 
various  ideal  commonwealths  which  had  been  evolved  from 
the  minds  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Phaleas  and  Hippodamus ;  as 
also  an  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  society  adopted  by 
the  Spartans.    In  this  chapter,  we  have  the  various  stages  of 
community  of  property,  from  Socialism  to  extreme  Com- 
munism, discussed  and  criticised  from  almost  every  point  of 
view.     The  attractions  and  advantages  of  such  forms,  as 
also  the  inconveniences,  the  impracticability,  and  the  prone- 
ness  to  sap  the  virtues,  are  all  fully  dealt  with.    As  they 
have   to  do  with  times  long  prior  to  the  more  detailed 
theories  which  are  influencing  the  new  growth    of   this 
particular  school,  I  shall  deal  shortly  with  them  here.    The 
chapter  referred  to  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  question, 
as  to  how  property  should  be  regulated  under  the  "  most 
perfect  form  of  government  ? "    "  Is  it  better,"    he  says, 
''that  not  only  iht possessions^  but  also  the  produce  of  them 

•  This  very  obMrvation  of  Bolingbroke's  has.  in  a  different  form,  been  anticipated  by 
Aristotle.  "  The  legislator  Hie  says)  ought  to  know  that  he  should  consuU  tht 
^jrpttitnc*  ofUtif:  time^  atuio/many  yeart^  which  would >/aiiii>  tt%OMg:h  inform  him 
^rbcihfer  such  a  scheme  is  useful :  for  mimott  alt  things  htcve  alremdy  l^en/ottnd  out' 
'^Politics,'*  book  ti,  chap.  5. 
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should  be  in  common^  or  that  the  soil  should  belong  to  a 
particular  owner,  but  that  its  produce  should  be  brought 
together  and  used  as  one  common  stock,  as  some  natwrns  at 
present  do  ;  or,  that  the  soil  should  be  common,  and  be 
cultivated  in  common,  whilst  the  produce  is  divided  among 
individuals  for  their  special  use,  as  is  said  to  be  the  practice 
among  some  of  the  barbarians ;  or  whether  both  die  soil 
and  the  fruit  ^ould  be  in  common."  Human  nature  has 
not  altered  much  since  Aristode*s  time.  ''If  (he  says) 
there  be  not  an  equal  proportion  between  their  labour  and 
what  they  consume,  those  who  labour  hard,  and  have  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  produce,  will,  of  necessity,  complain 
against  those  who  take  a  large  share,  and  do  but  little 
labour.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  live  togeth^ 
as  a  commumty,  and  thus  to  have  all  things  diat  man 
can  possess  in  common.  .  .  .  This  (he  continues)  is  evi- 
dent from  the  partnerships  of  those  who  go  out  to  setde 
a  colony ;  for  nearly  all  of  them  have  disputes  with  each 
other  upon  the  most  common  matters,  and  come  to  blows 
upon  trifles."  It  is  evident,  from  this,  that  the  experiments, 
which  had,  in  and  before  Aristotle's  age,  been  attempted, 
had  not  shown  Communism  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
millennial  condition  of  things,  such  as  is  now  frequ^itly  pre> 
dieted  as  likely  to  result  from  its  estabtishment.  Aristotle 
then  says  :  "  The  manner  of  life  which  is  now  estaUished, 
more  particularly  when  embellished  with  good  morals  and  a 
system  of  upright  laws,  is  far  superior  to  it ;  for  it  wffl 
embrace  the  advantages  of  both.  .  .  .  For  the  fiK:t  that 
enery  marCs  attenHan  is  employed  on  his  own  particmimr 
concerns^  will  prevent  mutual  complaints ;  and  prosperity  wiU 
increase  as  each  person  labours  to  improve  his  own  private 
property ;  and  it  will  then  happen  that,  from  a  principle  of 
virtue,  they  will  perform  good  offices  to  each  other,  accord- 
ing  to  the  proverb,  *  All  thing  are  common  among  friends.'  • 
Elsewhere,  he  says ;  "  With  respect  to  pleasure,  it  is  on- 
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speakable  how  advantageous  it  is  that  a  man  should  think 
he  has  something  of  his  own."  The  effect  on  the  virtues  of 
benevolence  or  liberality,  by  the  establishment  of  community 
of  property,  is  also  touched  upon.  "  It  is  (he  observes)  very 
pleasant  to  oblige  and  assist  our  friends,  and  companions, 
and  strangers,  which  cannot  be  unless  property  be  private ; 
but  this  cannot  result  where  they  make  the  state  too  entirely 
one.  .  .  .  They  destroy  the  offices  of  two  principal  virtues, 
modesty  and  liberality  ....  liberality  as  it  relates  to 
private  property,  without  which  no  one  can  appear  liberal, 
or  do  any  generous  action  ;  for  the  office  of  liberality  con- 
sists in  imparting  to  others  what  is  our  own.'** 

Aristotle  admits,  as  every  one  must  do,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  social  picture  which  Communism  presents  to  the 
imagination ;  and  I  shall  show,  subsequently,  how  great  an 
influence  the  imagination  has  had  upon  some  of  its  most 
celebrated  advocates  in  France  and  Germany.  "This 
system  of  polity  (says  Aristotle)  does  indeed  recommend 
itself  by  its  goad  appearances  and  specitms  pretences  to 
humanity  ;  and  the  man  who  hears  it  proposed  will  receive 
it  gladly,  concluding  that  there  will  be  a  wonderful  bond  of 
friendship  between  all  its  members ;  particularly  when  any 
one  censures  the  evils  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  society, 
as  arising  from  property  not  being  common ;  as  for  example, 
the  disputes  which  arise  between  man  and  man,  upon  their 
contracts  with  each  other ;  the  judgments  passed  to  punish 
petjuiy,  and  the  flattering  of  the  rich  ;  none  of  which  arise 
from  properties  being  privcUe^  but  from  the  corruption  of 
mankind**  This  passage  might  have  been  written  in  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  a.d.,  instead  of  in  X\{t  fourth  century  ac. 

•  There  is  an  excellent  note  to  this  part  of  the  text,  in  my  edition  of  Aristotle's 
"  Politics."  It  is  so  pertinent  that  I  quote  it.  "  We  have  here,"  says  the  Editor 
(Dr.  Gillies),  "  almost  a  Christian  argument  a^nst  the  ideal  community  of  goods 
proposed  by  Socrates.  In  a  state,  where  the  principle  of  unity  is  thus  carried  out,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  exercise  the  social  duties  of  liberality,  kindness,  etc  ;  and  there 
will  be  DO  room  for  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  charity,  modesty,  etc  But  virtue 
cannot  exist,  if  its  proper  objects  are  withdrawn  ;  this  result,  then,  shows  that,  how- 
ever £Ur  and  plausible  such  an  Utopian  theory  may  be,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nmturt 
of  mmn^  and  therefore  false  in  principle." 
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Every  word  of  it  is  applicable  to  our  own  day.  I  shall  be  able 
to  show,  in  corroboration  of  Aristotle's  conclusion  regarding 
the  corruption  of  mankind,  that,  in  almost  all  of  the  instances 
in  which  Communistic  experiments  in  the  United  States  have 
failed,  the  leaders  have  attributed  the  fact  to  exactly  the 
same  cause.  Here  follows  a  very  valuable  condusioo, 
apparently  based  on  actual  historical  experience.  *^  fVe  see 
(says  Aristotle)  those  who  live  in  one  community,  and  have 
a// things  in  Cffnwton,  disputing  with  each  other  cfUner  than 
those  who  have  their  property  separaU ;  but  we  observe 
fewer  instances  of  strife,  because  of  the  very  small  number 
of  those  who  have  property  in  common,  compared  with 
those  where  it  is  appropriated.  It  is  also  but  right  to 
mention  (he  adds)  not  only  the  evils  from  which  they  who 
share  property  in  common  will  be  preserved,  but  also  the 
advantages  which  they  will  lose ;  for,  viewed  as  a  whole,  this 
manner  of  life  will  be  found  impraeticabieJ'  So  much,  then, 
for  the  deductions  of  the  most  pracikal  philosopher  of 
ancient  times,  regarding  the  Communistic  experiments  which 
had  been  made,  and  the  theories  which  had  been  pro> 
pounded  prior  to,  and  dunng  his  own  age. 

I  purposely  pass  by  Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  ideal  com- 
monwealths pictured  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  as  abo 
his  comments  upon  certain  features  of  the  government  of 
Sparta.  To  dwell  upon  those  subjects  would  involve  more 
space  than  I  have  for  that  purpose,  at  my  disposal,  and  would 
not,  after  all,  have  much  bearing  upon  the  modem  school  of 
Socialism,  with  which  I  desire  more  especially  to  deal 

I  come  now  to  what  has  been  termed  "  Early  Christian 
Communism,"  which  comprehends  various  attempts  at  a 
state  or  condition  of  society,  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  simplicity  and  fraternity  taught  by 
Christ  and  His  followers. 

As  Mr.  Kaufmann   has  said,*  "The  moral  enthusiasni, 

"■  **  SocUlism  and  Communism"  (Rev.  M.  Kaofmaiin,  M.  A.X  p*  7.  w^ 
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which  Springs  from  religious  convictions,  is  a  prime  motor  in 
all  social  reform;   and  hence  there  came   into  action  a 
powerful  influence  on   European   society,  as   Christianity 
gndually  spre»l   throughout  the    Roman    Empire."      A 
century  before  Christ,  all  the  property  of  the  city  of  Rome 
was  held  by  about  two  thousand  fiimilies,  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  numbering  about  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
consisting  principally  of  paupers.     The  ownership  of  the 
knds  was.  confined  to  a  small  number  of  propriet(»^  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  by 
slaves.     Certain  senators  possessed  enormous  fortunes  for 
those  times,  whidi  excited  the  envy  of  many  of  the  less 
successful,  and  served  as  splendid  material  for  the  agitator 
and  the  Socialist  dreamer.    The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  had 
become  a  bye-word;  and  the  reckless  extravagance,  on 
pleasures  of  the  most  enervating  and  ephemeral  nature,  had 
brought   the  affluent   classes  into  hatred  and   contempt 
"The  hour  for  r^orm  (says    a   writer  of  Roman  history) 
had  surely  come."    Christianity  came,  with   its  extremely 
ahniistic  teachings;    and   Christ  himself  has  since   been 
claimed  by  prominent  Communists,  such  as  Cabet,  to  have 
"proclaimed,   preached,  prescribed  and  practised"  Com- 
munism.   "  The  Communism  practised  by  the  early  Church 
was  not  so  much  a  rigid  logical  deduction  from  the  teachings 
of  Christy  as  it  was  the  result  of  spontaneous  love  of  the 
brethren,  who  were  all  united  by  the  same  common  bond, 
and  all  equally  ready  to  devote  their  goods  and  possessions 
to  the  common  welfare."*    The  fact  that  "the  end  of  all 
things"  was  said  and  considered  to  be  at  hand,  constituted 
an  important  factor  in  producing  a  disregard  for  worldly 
wealth   and   comforts ;   which  disregard .  would    obviously 
conduce  to  the  adoption  of  Communistic  practices.     Mr. 
KaufoEiann  speaks  of  the  early  establishment  of  a  "  Com- 
mon wealth  of  Love"  as  an  experiment;  but  he  adds  that, 

^   **  Socialism  and  Communum,"  p.  12. 
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after  an  ephemeral  existence,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Another  attempt  of  a  similar  character  is  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  Jerusalem.  The  society  was  called  ^The 
Poor  Saints.''  It  also  failed ;  and  Mr.  Kaufinann  gives,  as  a 
reason,  the  feet  that  ''an  equal  share  of  all,  in  the  enjo3rment 
of  property,  demands  an  equal  amount  of  common  labour 
and  skill  in  all.  As  that  is  not  possible  (he  adds),  ruin 
follows,  when  all  the  availaUe  surplus  of  accumulated  capital 
is  consumed  '  among  so  many,'  not  to  speak  of  the  effect  of 
'idleness,  selfishness,  and  unthrift,'  the  rocks  on  wfatc^ 
any  ordinary  communistic  society  would  most  probably 
founder."*  I  purposely  pass  over  the  social  organisation  of 
the  Essenes,  notwithstanding  that  they  embraced  many  of 
the  principles  peculiar  to  Communism.  I  do  so  because, 
as  a  community,  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  been 
established  and  to  have  adopted  their  self-denying  mode  of 
life,  quite  irrespective  of  any  influence  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  Speaking  generally,  "  the  Communism  of  the  early 
Christians  was  the  result  of  religious  ardour,  the  first-fruits, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  newly -embraced  faith,  manifesting  itseli 
in  a  premature  attempt  at  social  reform."  That  the  mode 
of  life,  to  which  Communists  themselves  claim  that  Christ's 
teaching  would  practically  lead*  did  not  become  more  general, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  "  ambition  and  woridliness  of  the 
Church,  as  it  increased  in  power."  "  Christian  Socialism  " — 
that  is  to  say,  those  social  experiments  which  may  be  said 
to  have  sprung  directly  from  Christ's  teaching,  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  material  for  a  history  of  this  subject. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  important  part ;  for  modem  Com- 
munists, such  as  Cabet  and  others,  affirm  that  Communism 
itself  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  equality  of  men,  implied, 
if  not  actually  taught  by  Christ.  There  is  one  feature, 
however,  in  connection  with  Christian  Socialism,  which 
many  Socialists  completely  lose  sight  of;  and  I  shall  have 

*  "  Socialism  and  Communism,"  p.  19. 
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*  oocasioD  to  point  out  that  the  same  feature  characterises  all 
the  existing  Communistic  societies  of  the  United  States. 
It  iS)  that  the  act  of  joining  such  a  community  was  purely 
voiutUary,  The  modem  tendencies  to  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism, i^ainst  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  protest  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  all  involve  the  compulsory 
confiscation,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  a  part  of  the  property  of 
certain  citizens,  who  happen  to  be  better  off  than  their 
neighbours.  Where  the  aggregation  of  the  large  or  small 
accumulations  of  a  number  of  persons  is  voluntarily  entered 
into,  there  can  be  no  po^ible  objection.  The  fact  that  it 
is  so  entered  into  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that 
each  and  all  of  those,  so  uniring,  see,  in  such  an  act,  some 
end,  some  goal,  some  purpose  to  be  attained,  which  they 
deem  more  valuable  than  the  possibilities  of  other  results, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  retention  of  the  same  accumula- 
tions as  separate  individuals.  In  the  one  case  the  principle 
of  self-interest  is  just  as  active  as  in  the  other.  The  leaning 
to  the  one  form  of  society  may  have  been  regarded,  from 
the  Christian  Socialists'  point  of  view,  as  "  worldliness  ": 
but  the  leaning  to  the  other  forn^  viz.,  that  in  which 
individual  wealth  and  other  mundane  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  what  were  deemed  higher  and  better 
aspirations,  regarded  from  a  more  temporal  standpoint, 
might  be  with  equal  reason  termed  (in  the  words  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes)  "  oM^-worldliness."  This  distinction, 
however,  between  voluntary  Communism,  such  as  was 
practised  as  the  result  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  the  modem 
attempts  at  a  compulsory  approximation  to  equal  social 
conditions,  is  very  important  to  observe. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  has  said  that  "  With  every  new  revival  of 
religious  feeling,  similar  tendencies  (to  a  system  of  social 
equality  and  a  community  of  goods)  prevailed" ;  and  that 
"  similar  attempts  were  made  to  reintroduce  Communistic 
institutions,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  keeping 
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with  the  spirit  of  primitive  Cbristiaiiity."*    It  is  said  that 
during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  "the 
Others  of  the  Church  "  often  looked  back  regretfully  to  the 
Apostolic  age,   when    the    brethren    "had  all    diings   in 
common."    St  Chrysostum,  with  becoming  mildness,  said  : 
"If  we  ourselves  adi^ted  in  our  own  day  this  mode  of  life, 
the  result  would  be  an  immense  addition  of  happiness  to 
rich  and  poor  alike ;  both  would  have  an  equal  share  of 
advantage."    And  St  Ambrose,  in  somewhat  more  confident 
terms,  laid  it  down  that  "  Nature  has  given  all  things  in 
conunon  to  all  men.      Nature  has  estaUished  a  common 
right,  and  it  is  usurpation  which  has  produced  a  private 
claim."    Besides,   these,   however,   there  are  many  other 
utterances,    equally  strong,   in  support   of   the    rights  0/ 
property,       "In   none  of   them   (says    Mr.   Kaufinan)   is 
there  any  encouragement  of  schemes  for  a  vioUnt  recon- 
struction of    society    on    purely  communistic    principles, 
such  as  are  put  forward  by  modem  Socialists."     During 
the  particular  period  with  which   t  am   now  dealing  (the 
middle    ages),    the    most    definite   experiments   in   com- 
munistic principles  wejre  those  which  were  attempted  in  the 
establishments  of  the  monastic  orders.    These  orders  were 
numerous — the    Beghards,    Fratricelli,    the    Cathari,    the 
Brothers  of    the    Common    Lot,   and    others,  "  who  all 
more  or  less  practised  Communism,  on  religious  grounds, 
and  as  a  protest  against  the  abuses  of  private  property, 
which  they  denominated  "  that  accursed  vice  of  property." 
The  practice  of  Communism  in  these  monasteries  was  an 
undoubted  success,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  circumstemees. 
Standing  out  prominently,  as  they  did,  in  contrast  with  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  which  characterised  the  feudalism  of 
those  times,  they  may  well  be  said  to  have  "served  as  a 
model  for  a  reformed  society."    Mr.  Kaufmann   himself 
admits  that  "the  moral  government  of  ecclesiastical  com- 

^  "  Socialism  and  Cominuuism,"  p.  23. 
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munities  secured  the  triumph  of  law  and  order  over  the 
violence  of   the  feudal   lords     .     .     .     the  principles  of 
association,  caoperation,  and  a  fair  division  of  labour  and 
enjoyment,  fraternal  love,  and  devotion  to  the  common 
good,  lawful  obedience  under  free  institutions  and  a  spirit 
of  beneficence  towards  those  without — in  fact,  the  leading 
principle  of  all  UtofMas — found   some  realisation  in  these 
monastic  institutions  before  the  dawn  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion."   But  how  was  all  this  brought  about  ?    What  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  apparent   triumph  of 
Communism  took  place  ?    In  the  first  place,  they  were  not 
altogether  self-supporting.     "Without  the  existence  of  a 
larger  outer  workl  (says  Mr.  Kaufmann)  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ministend  to  the  wants  of   these    recluses,    their 
societies     .     .     .    could  not  have  stood  the  test  of  time." 
There  was,   moreover,    another,    and  a  very  exceptional 
reason  for  their  continued  existence;  one,  too,  that  could 
never  be  availed  of  in  any  other  social  organisation.     I  refer 
to  the  rule  of  celibacy  which  prevented  the  usual  increase 
in  numbers.     It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  facts  that 
their   continued  existence  is  really  no    evidence    of  the 
practical  possibilities  of  Communism  applied  to  society  in 
its  normal  condition  of  existence.     Communists  certainly 
point    to    these   establishments    as    patterns  for  modem 
society;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,   as  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says,  "  their  constitution  cannot  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the 
world  at  large,  which  is  not  ready  for  the  austerities  of  the 
cloister,  or  abstinence  from  the  material  enjoyments  of  life, 
which    formed    the    leading    principles    of    monachisra." 
With  the  secularisation  of  the  Church  and  the  increase  of 
wealth  among  the  monasteries,   principally  derived  from 
outside  sources,  even  these  social  oases  in  the  desert  of 
feudalism  became  demoralised  and  disorganised. 

Among  the  numerous  sects  which  flourished  during  this 
period  may  be  mentioned  the  Brothers  of  the   Common 
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Ijot,  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  and  the 
ApostolicL  These  two  most  call  for  attention.  The 
former  originated  in  the  younger  Florentius,  vicar  of 
Deventer,  asking  of  his  superior,  '*  what  harm  would  it  do 
were  I  and  these  clerks,  who  are  here  copying,  to  put  our 
weekly  earnings  into  a  common  fund  and  live  together,"  to 
which  no  objection,  but  encouragement  was  offered.  The 
society  grew  into  great  proportions.  Their  object,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  was  to  "extend  the  usefulness  of 
practical  Christianity,  by  the  simplicity  of  their  common  life, 
by  their  rigorous  code  of  morality,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  higher  spiritual  tone  of  devotion."  Female  societies 
were  formed  on  similar  lines,  and  the  members  engaged  in 
sewing,  weaving,  and  other  forms  of  manwd  labour.  These 
institutions  "spread  rapidly,  and  increased  in  importance 
and  prosperity."  Mr.  Kaufmann  says :  "  When  they  had 
fulfilled  their  mission,  they  passed  away  without  a 
struggle,*"  but,  he  adds  that  "their  success,  as  fiir  as  it 
went,  proves  the  possibility  of  active  coK>peratioo  on 
Communistic  principles,  ^accompanied  by  the  affectionate 
association  of  mind  and  heart,  actuated  by  the  highesi 
motives  of  morality y  the  spirit  of  pietism  and  selfsurrenderJ* 
But  he  adds,  as  he  might  well  do,  that  "  the  application  of 
such  principles  to  the  Utopian  schemes  of  most  modem 
Communists,  who  make  material  enjoyment  and  ^f^indul- 
gence,  irrespective  of  moral  considerations^  the  summitm 
bonum  of  existence,  is  therefore,  out  of  the  question."  Such 
societies  teach  us  "that  the  development  and  success  of 
cQ-operative  association  depend  on  the  growth  of  a  higher 
motive  power ;  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  self-denial  and 
brotherly  love  among  all  classes  of  society."*  Can  any 
scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  society  which  depends  on 
such  virtues  be  feirly  termed  "  practicable '? 

•  "  Socialbm  and  Conunutiism,"  p.  39. 
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We  have  seen  how  the  equalising  influences  of  the  Church 
were  gradually  lessened  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  reason 
of  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Church  itself;  and 
how,  out  of  this  one  impcMtant  departure  from  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  it  'gradually  drifted  into  a  condition  of  extrava- 
gance and  vice,  which,  by  the  law  of  social  oscillation,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  a  previous  chapter,  ultimately  led 
to  that  great  counter  movement  known  as  the  Reformation. 
Numerous  sects  at  first  appeared,  "all  protesting  against 
the  wealth  and  corruption  of  the  clergy." 

Numerous  social  reformers,  such  as  Fra  Dolcino,  and 
many  political  agitators  such  as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  for  the 
most  pait  men  of  unsullied  virtue  and  reputation,  now 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

These  were  men  who,  as  Dean  Milman  says,  com- 
tnned  the  qualities  of  the  monk  and  the  republican.  They 
were  admirers,  also,  of  the  simple  and  lowly  mode  of  life 
which  was  associated  with  Christ's  teaching.  In  addition  to 
these  aids  to  the  impending  social  changes,  there  existed 
certain  spiritual  societies  animated  by  much  the  same 
desires.  The  Waldenses  and  the  Minorities*  were  the  most 
important  of  these.  They  professed  "rigid  evangelical 
peverty^  and  avoided  the  pursuits  by  which  wealth  might  be 
gained."  The  former  were  looking  for  the  early  re-appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  when  they  expected  absolute  equality 
to  be  established.. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  style  of  life  which  they 
led,  from  the  following  description  by  a  monk  belonging  to 
another  and  contemporary  order.  "They  have  no  settled 
place  of  abode.  They  go  about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in 
woollen  garments,  possessing  nothings  but  like  the  apostles 
liaving  all  things  in  common :  following,  naked,  Him  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head."    Their  Socialism  was  purely 

•  "  The  former  of  these  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo,  a 
L.yoos  merchant,  who  led  an  influential  party,  eager  for  a  reform  in  the  corruptions  of 
C#M  clergy,     llie  latter  aliio  derived  their  name  from  their  founder— Fratres  Minores. 
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voluntary.  The  existing  condition  of  the  Church,  in  those 
times,  naturally  caused  them  and  their  peculiarly  pure, 
pious,  and  simple  mode  of  life,  to  be  regarded  with  dis- 
approval. They  underwent  considerable  persecution,  and 
were  in  time  broken  up.  Some  of  them  joined  die  Hussites, 
of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  Lx>llards  were  another  community  who  numbered  at 
one  time  as  many  as  24,000,  and  who  are  described  by  Mr. 
Kaufmann  as  having  had  a  "strong  communistic  tendency." 

"  There  is  (says  the  same  writer),  no  evidence  to  show 
that  any  of  their  tenets  favoured  compulsory  Conununism,  mt 
encouraged  a  subversion  of  society.'**  It  is  true  that  John 
Ball,  the  "  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  who  was  connected  with  the 
Lollards,  entertained  and  gave  expression  to  unmistakable 
socialistic  opinions.  He  proclaimed,  for  instance,  the 
"original  equality  of  mankind,*'  and  asserted  that  "as 
they  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  they  kept  upon 
even  ground,  and  maintained  this  blessed  purity."  He 
affirmed  that  "  all  those  distinctions  of  dignity  and  d^ree 
are  inventions  of  oppression ;  tricks  to  keep  people  out  of 
their  ease  and  liberty ;  and,  in  effect,  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
spiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor."  But,  as  Mr.  Kaufmann 
observes,  Ball  had  probably  no  more  the  sympathy  of  the 
upper  class  of  Lollards,  than  have  the  violent  spirits  of  the 
social  democracy  at  the  present  moment  of  the  higher 
clergy  and  the  educated  classes  in  Prussia.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  history  of  the  Lollards,  as  an  association  of  people, 
supplies  us  with  no  evidence  of  the  practical  success  of 
Socialism  or  Communism,  as  advocated  in  our  own  day. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  only  question  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned in  this  chapter. 

The  Taborites,  who  con^tuted  a  society  of  Christian 
Communists,  built  the  town  of  Tabor,  and  spread  their 
political    and    social    ideas   throughout   the    kingdom    of 
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Bohemia.     Mr.  Kaufmann  says  that  with  the  establishment 
of  this  new  Christian  republic,  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods,    *'the  second    advent    of   Christ    was 
expected,  and,  along  with  it,  a  final  restitution  of  things." 
The  same  writer  says  :  "  Multitudes  hastened  to  lay  their 
property  at  the  feet  of  the  clergy,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  a  state  of  society,  fru  from  pain  and  bodily 
neassities  was  looked  forward  to,  as  on  the  eve  of  appearing. 
.  .  .  They  called  each  other  brothers  and  sisters;   they 
divided  equally  among  themselves  their  substance,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  early  Christians ;  their  life  was  grave,  and 
sim  ilar  to  that  of  the  most  rigid  Puritans."    It  appears  that, 
as  results  of  this  Utopian  experiment,  there  were  "  no  con- 
tentions, no  peculations,  and  no  boisterous  festivities."    The 
Taborites  were  now  drawn  into  fierce   conflict   with  the 
Hussites  (of  whom  it  is  said,  they  had  degenerated  into  a 
herd  of  "  ferocious  and  desperate  fanatics"),  and  on  account 
of  the  ravages  and  the  devastation  which  the  country  under- 
went, "  manufactures  and  commerce  came  to  an  end ;  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  became  course  and 
violent;    and  the  Taborite  forces,  recruited  with  foreign 
adventurers,  lost  their  religious  character."  When  Piccolomini 
visited   Tabor,   to  confer  with  the  Bohemians  on    some 
matters  in  dispute  between  themselves  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,   he  found  the  people  rough    and    uncultured. 
Their  clothes  and  dwellings  (the  latter  composed  of  wood 
and   clay)  indicated   poverty  and  social  stafptation.     They 
had  lived  for  a  time  upon  the  spoil  which  they  had  ob- 
tained on  their  marauding  expeditions,  but,  as  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann says,  '  they  had  at  last  found  it  necessary '  to  return 
to  commerce^  and  to  abandon  the  principle  of  community  of 
goods:'* 

The  same  writer,  who,  in  the  volume  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  as  also  in  others  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  has 

•   "  Socialism  aiod  Communism,"  p.  64. 
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proved  himself  a  specialist  in  such  matters,  says,  m  Tegaid 
to  this  particular  community^  ''Such  was  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  an  ill-organised  society,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  a 
Communistic   Utopia.  .  .  .  Ignorance    of  economic  laws, 
and  a  consequent  inability  of  the  leaders  to  oiganise  the 
new  society  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  institutions  which  would  provide  a  means 
of  livelihood  in  times  of  peace.     Social  competency,  not  to 
say  social  progress,  under  such  circumstances,  was  out  of 
the  question.     When  the  available  wealth  of  the  Taborites 
had  been  divided  equally  among  all,  and  consumed ;  when 
the  spoils  of  war  had  ceased  to  replenish  the  stores  of  the 
community,  want   and    necessity  made  their  appearance, 
followed  by  the  consciousness  that  a  return  to  the  old  order 
had  become  necessary  to  preserve  the  people  from  starvaUonJ* 
Speaking,  generally,  of  the  different  sects  and  brotherhoods 
which  existed   between   the  seventh  and  the    fourteenth 
centuries,  Mr.  Kaufmann  says  :  "  If  we  follow  these  efforts 
at  social  reform,  from  the  exodus  of  the  Paulicians  out  of 
Pontus  and  Capadocia,  when,  driven  by  persecution  west- 
wards,  they  settled   in   Bulgaria,   Croatia,   and  Dalmatia, 
presently  to  appear  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  Hungary,  under  the  various  names  of  Cathari,  Aposto- 
licals,  Fratricelli,  Belguins,  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Lollards, 
and  Hussites,  we  shall  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  cycle 
of  ideas,   exhibited  in  similar  effects,  and  meeting  with 
similar  rebuffs  on  the  part  of  the  outer  world,  and  being 
finally  dissolved^  on  account  of  faulty  internal  organiscUionJ^ 
I  pass  now  to  another  Socialist  community  known  as  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood — an  association  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "  peacefully  developing,  out  of  similar  beginnings, 
but  making  Christian  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good, 
the  rule  of  life  :   thus  introducing  lasting  and  beneficent 
social  reforms,  while  avoiding  Socialistic  Fevolutions."f 
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This  brotherhood,  in  its  modem  organisation,  was 
founded  by  Count  Zinzendorf  about  1750.  The  "United 
Brethren  "  (the  more  comprehensive  title  under  which  the 
former  may  be  included)  are  constantly  being  referred  to  by 
modem  Socialist  writers,  as  affording  encouragement  to 
similar  efforts  for  the  reconstruction  of  society.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  branches:  the  Hutterites  and  the 
Hermhuters.  The  followers  of  Hutter'settled  in  Moravia. 
They  "  established  a  community  of  goods,"  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  "  purity  of  manners,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  religious  convictions."  To  start  with,  therefore, 
they  were  a  specially  selected  class^  such  as  could  not  be 
obtained  by  any  indiscriminate  congregation  of  the  masses 
in  a  modem  state.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  "none 
but  men  of  blameless  lives  and  devout  characters  were 
admitted  into  the  community."  This,  also,  is  a  condition 
which  renders  any  success  they  may  have  attained,  as  a 
community,  absolutely  inapplicable  to  any  modem  experi- 
ment, such  as  is  being  advocated  by  Socialists  in  our  own 
day.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  mixing,  in  one 
community,  a  number  of  men  with  "blameless  lives 
and  devout  characters "  with  an  equal  number  of  such 
men  as  those  I  have  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the 
Paris  prosecutions  !  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  result 
which  would  at  once  follow.  The  rules  of  this  brotherhood 
were  extremely  rigid.  "  Meals  were  taken  together  in  silence ; 
the  food  was  frugal,  and  the  clothing  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  uniform  in  appearance.  Work  was  done  noiselessly, 
and  feasts  and  festivals  were  totally  abolished."  The  first 
mle  of  the  society  was  not  to  suffer  any  idle  persons  among  the 
Ifrethrtn,  No  one  was  exempt  from  work  of  some  sort,  and 
the  worst  offenders  were  expelled  from  the  communities  and 
thrust  back  into  the  world!  Notwithstanding  all  these  rigid 
conditions,  and  these  exceptional  aids  to  success,  "  internal 
dissensions  and  religious  disputes  arose,  and  undermined 
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the  foundations  of  the  newly-fonned  communities,  and 
they  had  to  be  dissoh*ed,^**  Many  members  returned  to  their 
original  homes  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  "  became 
objects  of  public  charity."  So  great  a  fiailure  was  this 
(Hutterite)  experiment  considered,  that  the  Zurich  autho- 
rities prohibited  further  emigration  for  a  similar  purpose,  on 
the  ground  that  '*  the  emigrants  returned  to  the  states,  and 
became  a  burden  to  their  relatives."  The  last  vestiges  of 
this  particular  brotherhood  disappeared  in  1620.  Another 
branch  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  known  as  the  UmUas 
Fratrum^  which  was  established  on  the  confines  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  came  to  an  end  by  persecution  and  other  violent 
means,  about  the  same  time.  At  first  they  met  with  great 
success,  and  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  They  wore  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  outside  world ;  and  their  escape  firom 
the  persecution  of  the  times  was  so  remarkable  that  many 
persons,  then  and  since,  have  r^arded  them  as  having 
received  special  divine  protection.  In  the  year  1500  they 
numbered  200  parishes.  Their  particular  history  is,  how- 
ever, not  of  much  consequence  to  my  present  purpose,  for 
Mr.  Kaufmann  says:  "There  is  no  proof  of  the  actual 
establishment  among  them  of  a  community  of  goods,"  and, 
in  fact,  quotes  authorities  in  support  of  the  contrary  position. 
From  the  disappearance  of  this  branch,  nothing  is  heard  of 
the  Brethren  until  nearly  a  century  later.  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  have  become  extinct ;  but,  as  a  fact,  their  religious 
and  social  institutions  were  carefully  preserved  by  a  few 
adherents,  who  remained  here  and  there  in  secrecy  and  re- 
tirement The  condition  of  Europe,  during  the  century  which 
followed,  became  again  such  as  is  calculated  to  prompt  a 
certain  class  of  minds  to  yearn  for  the  peace,  retirement, 
repose,  and  simplicity  of  Ufe,  which  were  impossible  in  the 
midst  of  society  as  then  existing.  Monaichical  power  was 
at  high  tide ;  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  were,  oc  had 
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just  been  engaged  in  war;  taxation  was  heavy  on  the 
people,  and  questions  of  social  reform  seemed  doomed  to 
be  disregarded.  Count  Zinzendorf^  who  was  occupying  a 
post  of  honour  in  the  council  chamber  of  Saxony,  dis- 
gusted with  the  enormities  of  government  which  he  saw 
around  him,  and  anxious  for  "  peace  of  mind,  away  from 
the  vices  of  society,"  frithdrew  to  the  quiet  hamlet  of 
Hermhut  The  remnant  of  the  Brethren,  who  had,  mean- 
while, been  living  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  joined  him,  and 
they,  together,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  society  of  the 
United  Brethren,  ''whose  settlements,"  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says,  "  now  extend  over  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe."  I  shall  accept  the  fact  that  this  organisation  exists, 
as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  constitution  under  which 
its  members  live.  We  have  yet  to  see,  however,  whether 
that  constitution,  and  the  conditions  of  life,  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  belief  that  society,  as  a  whole,  could  exist  and 
prosper  under  similar  conditions.  And,  further,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  to  what  extent  Socialistic  or  Communistic  prin- 
ciples are  regarded  and  acted  upon  among  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  admission  to 
membership  was  purely  voluntary;  that  is  to  say,  there  was 
no  movement  made  to  draw  members  into  it,  such  as  can 
in  any  way  be  considered  analagous  to  the  modem  Socialist 
attempts  to  force  a  division  of  property,  and  an  equalisation 
of  the  conditions  of  living,  by  means  of  the  iron  hand  of  the 
l^islature.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  association 
had  an  essentially  religious  foundation ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Kaufmann  that  "this  settlement  was  intended  as  a 
standing  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  civil  life,  and 
the  decadence  of  true  religion  in  Germany."  Now,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  further,  that  in  all  the  modern  schemes 
for  the  regeneration  of  society,  by  the  adoption  and  practice 
of  Socialist  principles,  that  "  corruption  of  civil  life,"  and  the 
indifference  to  religious  observances,  which  constituted  the 
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"  decadence  "  spoken  of — all  these  infirmities,  which  the 
Brethren  were  so  careful  to  exclude  from  their  community, 
would,  in  the  realisation  of  the  more  modem  schemes,  have 
to  be  taken  in  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  community.  Whether 
similar  results  could  then  be  hoped  for,  it  is  for  the  student 
of  human  nature  and  of  societyto  determine.  But,  let  us 
see  further,  whether  the  mode  of  life  would  be  possible  in  an 
indiscriminately  populated  state.  Zinzendorf  himself  undei^ 
went  hardships,  trials,  and  disappointments,  in  his  spiritual 
ardour  for  the  good  of  his  organisation.  He  traversed 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  even  parts  of  America,  in  his 
eagerness  to  extend  the  brotherhood.  He  died  jn  1760. 
The  immense  development  of  the  organisation  seems  to 
have  necessitated  some  important  constitutional  alterations 
"  in  fevour  of  self-government"  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann,  "  the  society  was  preserved  from  splitting  up."  The 
same  writer  adds :  "  Although  not  actually  Communists  in 
their  social  organisation,  they  aimed  at  camparatwe 
equality  ;"*  but  he  quotes  (from  a  Moravian  authority)  as  a 
note  to  this  observation',  that  the  "  comparative  equality  " 
is  aimed  at  now^  only  to  some  extent^  solely  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  touches  secular  relations  only  in  so  far  as  is  at 
once  desirable  and  inevitable." 

The  organisation  appears  to  be  very  elaborate  in  the  r^u- 
lation  of  the  daily  life  of  its  members.  "  Accumulation  of 
capital  is  rendered  practically  impossible,  since  the  super- 
fluities of  the  more  wealthy  are  expected  to  be  devoted  to 
the  wants  of  the  needy."  That  principle  would  suit  the 
modern  Socialist  in  all  conscience ;  but  I  fear  some  of  the 
conditions  of  living,  which  I  shall  in  a  moment  enumerate, 
would  not  meet  with  so  ready  an  acceptance  "  The  general 
prosperity  of  the  state, "  says  Mr.  Kaufmann,  "  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  spirit  of  Christian  self-denial  and  devotion 
to  the  missionary  cause  which  exbts  among  them."  **  No  one^^ 

*  **  Socialism  and  Communism,"  p.  104. 
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says  one  of  its  historians,  "  thought  of  /wing  to  himself  but 
only  for  the  Lord  and  His  Church ;  everywhere  might  be 
witnessed  a  severe  temperance;  all  were  prepared  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  most  frugal  fare,  narrow  house  accommo- 
dation, and  furniture  of  the  roost  simple  kind.  .  .  .  In  a 
word,  the  love  of  poverty,  side  by  side  with  continued  labour, 
.  .  .  .  were  the  sources  of  comparative  wealth ;  .  .  .  . 
so  that  no  one  lacked  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  no  one 
enjoyed  any  superfluities.  If  any  one  sought  external  ease 
and  comfort,  or  wis)ied  to  amass  property,  not  being 
disposed  to  follow  the  Saviour  in  His  poverty  and  holiness, 
one  could  soon  discover  that  he  was  not  fit  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  society." 

I  might  pause  here,  and  ask  whether  that  one  con- 
dition, viz.,  of  "loving  poverty"  would  suit  the  typical 
modem  Sociahst  ?  If  it  would ;  then  he  has  no  cause  for 
discontent  with  the  existing  condition  of  society !  I  venttire 
to  think  however,  that  this  is  th^  whole  point  at  issue. 
The  Socialist  dislikes  poverty,  and  he  is  bent  on  a  greater, 
if  not  absolute  equalisation  of  wealth  anA  social  conditions ; 
not  because  he  desires  his  neighbour  to  have  less — for 
that,  per  se,  can  do  him  no  good — but  in  order  that  he 
himself  may  have  more.  He  is,  in  fact,  crying  out  for  a 
change  in  social  arrangements,  because  he  does  not  love 
poverty.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  that ;  but  he  would  do 
well  to  infer  from  the  fact  (i.)  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
become  one  of  the  Brethren/  and  (2.)  that  the  constitution 
under  which  that  sect  live  would  not  worfi  successfully,  except 
under  that  and  other  equally  difficult  conditions.  If,  too, 
Socialists  are  sincere  in  their  conviction  that  such  a  state  of 
society  is  practicable  with  a  mixed  population,  and  they  feel 
perfectly  content  to  live  under  such  conditions,  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  why  they  do  not  join  them,  instead  of  disturbing 
the  existing  society,  by  demanding  that  it  also  should  be 
altered  to  a  similar  pattern  ? 
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About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Ms  sect 
numbered  in  all  70,000.  In  1852  their  number  was  esd- 
mated  at  18,000  only.  Mr.  Kaufmann  estimates  their 
present  number  at  30,969,  irrespective  of  the  various 
missions  numbering  76,642.  The  same  writer,  in  conclud- 
ing his  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  indulges  in  some  interesting  philosophical 
reflections,  suggested  by  a  study  of  that  history.  "We  have 
seen  (he  says)  how  reU^ious  fervour^  in  its  most  simple  form, 
has  all  along  been  the  main  source  of  strength  in  the  still 
existing  branch,  the  success  of  which,  numerically  and 
financially,  has  depended  entirely  on  the  rigcmr  and  purity 
of  the  religious  life.  The  abatement,  ther^re,  of  religious 
ardour,  or  the  development  of  religious  animosities^  might, 
at  any  time,  prove  a  serious  danger  to  the  society.  How, 
then  (he  aslis)  could  any  large  body  of  human  beings,  say 
a  nation  or  aggregate  of  nations,  be  held  together  socially,  in 
the  presence  of  religious  differences,  and  the  animosities  they 
would  be  sure  to  engender  among  its  component  members?" 
I  venture  upon  another  valuable  quotation  regarding  the 
success  of  this  great  and  laudable  organisation,  with  every 
word  of  which  I  heartily  agree.  "  It  still  remains  a  doubt- 
ful proposition,  whether  the  civilisation  and  contented  sim- 
plicity of  the  Moravians  is  the  highest  possible  condition 
to  be  sought  for  by  social  reformers.  Have  their  general 
culture  and  mental  development  reached  that  height  of 
perfection  which  we,  in  the  age  of  refined  intellectualism, 
r^;ard  as  the  highest  ideal  ?  Have  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  enlightened  toleration  which  accompanies 
such  advancement,  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this 
excellent  society  ?  What  would  happen  if  their  patriarchal 
simplicity  became  the  general  rule  for  all  mankind  ?  Re- 
trogression, rather  than  progress,  would  be  the  result  The 
dull  monotony  of  life,  deprived  of  that  which  embellishes 
and  gives  the  charm  of  novelty  and  variety  to  existence. 
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would  soon  become  unsupportable.  The  regular  tread  of 
the  companies  of  workers,  proceeding,  day  after  day,  to 
their  labour,  in  mute  self-absorption,  acquitting  themselves 
of  the  task  rigorously  assigned  to  them  by  authority ;  the 
uniformity  of  sombre  dress  and  furniture,  with  its  oppressive 
influence  on  the  senses ;  and  the  passive  obedience  to  orders, 
without  the  exercise  of  spontaneity  and  individual  discovery, 
would  deaden  the  mental  activities,  and  reduce  the  rational 
creature  to  the  condition  of  a  self-acting  machine.  .  .  . 
They  have  not  produced,  as  yet,  any  real  genius ;  and  their 
social  status  has  never  passed  the  point  of  respectable 
mediocrity.  .  .  .  They  may  (he  concludes)  serve  as 
models  of  self-devotion,  .  .  .  but,  while  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is,  their  social  organisation,  as  a  whole,  can 
never  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  society 
of  the  future."*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments 
in  Communism  which  have  yet  been  attempted  is  that  which 
is  known  as  the  Christian  Republic  of  Paraguay.  Its 
history  and  results,  cursorily  viewed,  would  seem  to  consti- 
tute it  an  almost  complete  realisation  of  the  dreams  in 
which  Communist  theorists  have  from  time  to  time  indulged ; 
for  Voltaire,  even,  has  spoken  of  it  as,  "  in  some  respects, 
the  triumph  of  humanity."  Whether,  on  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  facts,  it  is  entitled  to  be  so  regarded  I  shall  hereafter 
question.  It  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  almost  in- 
variable rule,  by  which  such  experiments  have  consisted  in 
an  attempt  to  maintain^  in  a  condition  of  Communism, 
the  same  standard  of  civilisation  and  worldly  comfort  which 
prevails  in  a  highly  prosperous  society,  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  may  term  the  principles  of  individualism. 
The  Christian  Republic  at  Paraguay  consisted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Communistic  principles,  by  a  civilised  race,  to 
"a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism" — the  element  of 
religion  being  employed  as  one  of,  if  not  the  chief  among  its 

*  "  Soculism  and  Communism/'  p.  115. 
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auxiliaries.  This  community  was  established  in  the  New 
World,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  time 
before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  out  to  found  their  home  in 
New  England.  The  Spanish  Jesuits,  to  whom  the  credit  of 
this  so-called  "  triumph  "  must  be  awarded,  were  apparently 
perfect  masters  of  human  nature,  and  of  organisation  and 
discipline.  The  natives  themselves,  of  whom  this  com- 
munity was  formed,  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  disposed 
and  adapted  to  benefit  by  the  influences  which  thb  superior 
body  of  men  were  about  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
have  been  described  as  *'  of  a  gentle  and  docile  dispx>sition : 
to  a  certain  extent  the  result  of  their  mild  and  genial 
surroundings;  easily  made  amenable  to  religious  instruc- 
tors, and  perhaps  rendered  prone  to  superstition  by  awe- 
inspiring  natural  phenomena,  such  as  terrible  thunderstorms 
and  lightning.  Averse  to  commercial  enterprise  .  •  . 
they  retained  a  natural  simplicity,  and  a  hospitable  and 
even  generous  disposition,  though  somewhat  wanting  in 
moral  fibre  and  vigorous  independence."  The  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  and  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  has  also  been  graphically  represented  by  the 
same  writer.  **  A  fertile  soil,  irrigated  by  two  noble  rivers 
and  their  tributaries;  possessing  no  difficulties  of  transit, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  lofty  mountains ;  navigable  rivers, 
encouraging  inland  communication;  abundant  variety  in 
native  produce,  and  wood  in  plenty  for  building  both  houses 
and  ships — natural  conditions,  all  favourable  to  the  social 
experiments  of  the  invaders."*  Climate,  soil,  natural 
advantages,  people — everything  seems  to  have  favoured  the 
establishment  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  upon  the  principles 
of  community  of  property,  that  is,  if  any  stable  community 
can  be  permanently  founded  on  such  principles.  The 
primitive  condition  of  the  people  was  a  further  advantage, 
since  the  reaching  of  a  certain  condition  of  living,  which 

•  "  Socudistn  and  CommunUm,"  p.  lacw 
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might  have  been  regarded  by  emigrants  from  a  civilised 
society  as  inferior  to  what  had  gone  before,  would  be  by 
them  regarded  as  an  advance  from  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  Moreover,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  extreme  wealth  and  luxury  in  which  certain 
classes  of  European  society  were  living ;  and,  thus,  were 
removed  from  the  influence  of  one  .of  the  most  important 
elements  of  discontent  among  the  poorer  sections  of  a 
civilised  community.  Such  being  the  conditions  which 
fisivoured  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
they  "collected  the  scattered  bands  of  natives  who  had 
been  roaming  in  forests  and  living  in  caverns,  strangers 
to  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  security  and  sweet 
enjoyments  of  a  civilised  life."  They  provided  them  with 
food  and  shelter ;  "  established  a  guild  of  weavers  to  manu- 
facture European  stuffs  for  clothing  the  natives;  opened 
an  apothecary's  shop,  a  public  library,  and  educational 
establishments  to  instruct  their  new  converts  in  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  arts  of  life ;  they  encouraged  native 
industry,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  a  commercial  system, 
applied  to  inward  traffic ;  and  they  established  agencies  for 
the  exportation  of  goods.  ...  At  the  same  time,  they 
carefully  preserved  the  natives  from  competition  among 
themselves,  by  establishing  a  community  of  goods ;  .  .  .  they 
gained  a  powerful  ascendancy  over  the  native  mind  .  .  .  and 
secured  their  affection  and  admiration."*  Within  fifty  years 
of  the  establishment  of  this  community,  it  had  increased 
to  over  thirty  settlements,  and  the  population  amounted 
to  upwards  of  100,000  natives.  The  Jesuits  were  careful  to 
retain  the  teaching  and  the  magistracy  of  the  community 
in  their  own  hands.  In  the  adjoining  provinces  there  dwelt 
a  population  of  lawless  settlers,  to  be  proof  against  whose 
incursions,  a  large  number  of  the  natives  were  trained  in  the 
arts  of  self-defence  and  fortification.     The  settlements  were 

•  *'  Socialism  and  CQmmunisin,"  p.  122. 
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not  unfrequently  attacked  by  these  lawless  ndghbours,  and 
the  natives  in  many  instances  displayed  considerable  powers 
of  defence.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  mode  of  life  which 
resulted  from  this  carefully  and  ingeniously  organised  social 
scheme,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  was  started  on  its  career, 
&voured  with  arry  advantage  which  nature  could  possit^y 
bestow ;  and  then  let  it  be  asked  whether  such  a  mode  of 
life  would  be  acceptable,  or  even  bearable  to  the  average 
European  citizen?  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  have 
been  essentially  religious,  the  standard  being  maintained 
by  a  strict  and  rigid  discipline.  The  sexes  were  kept  apart 
in  public  places,  and  the  marriages  were  arranged  by 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  has  been  said  by  one  writer  that 
the  greatest  inequality  existed  between  the  mode  of  life 
and  social  condition  of  the  natives,  and  those  of  the 
Jesuits  themsdves;  that  while  the  former  was  expected 
to  be  content  with  a  mud  hut  and  the  most  limited  supply  of 
domestic  comforts,  the  padres  luxuriated  in  all  the  most 
modem  conveniences  of  an  European  home ;  that  while  the 
former  toiled  hard  for  the  meagre  supplies  which  were 
conceded  to  him,  the  latter  accumulated  the  profits  derived 
from  the  exportation  of  his  produce,  and  thus  amassed 
immense  funds  for  their  Order.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  of  the  missionaries  that — "  Nobles  by  birth, 
and  learned  men,  fresh  from  the  universities  of  Europe,  might 
be  seen  acting  as  shepherds,  masons,  and  carpenters,  and 
carrying  on  all  manner  of  common  trades  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  stimulating  the  natives."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  average  standard  of  life  among  these  people,  notwith- 
standing their  climate,  soil,  rivers,  and  other  natural 
advantages,  seems  to  have  been  no  higher  than  that 
of  the  most  needy  English  agricultural  labourer.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  intellect,  through  such 
channels  as  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy;  music, 
and  other  of  the  distinctly    elevating  influences    of    our 
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dail^  lifie,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  factors  in  their 
humdrum  and  homespun  existence.  .The  ^^  common  level** 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  seems  to  be  the  idqal  of 
ahnost  all  Communist  theorists,  was  certainly  attained ;  but 
that  level  was  no  higher  than  the  lowest  level  of  society 
in  every  other  rural  community  in  which  the  principles 
of  Individualism  are  allowed  to  operate.  It  is  true 
that,  in  such  a  community,  with  all  their  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  life,  none  was  allowed  to  sink  to  tHe  "lowest 
depths  "  which  are  reached  by  the  dregs  of  great  cities ;  but 
it  must  be  at  once  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
analogy  between  two  such  communities.  A  race  of  people 
who  attempted  to  live  together  according  to  such  principles 
in  a  large  city  like  London  or  Paris,  would  undergo  revolu- 
tion or  disintegration  in  a  less  number  of  hours  than  the 
society  under  consideration  lasted  years.  The  success  (if 
so  it  may  be  called)  of  such  an  association  of  men,  under 
all  the  kvourable  influences  which  I  have  mentioned,  can 
have  no  application  to  society  as  it  exists  in  even  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  population,  as 
'  we  have  seen,  amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000,  spread, 
too,  over  an  immense  virgin  territory  of  the  most  fertile  and 
favoured  character.  Under  the  existing  system  of  society, 
which  is  so  much  denounced  by  Socialists  and  others,  that 
number  can  be  concentrated  in  a  mere  suburb  of  a  city  like 
London,  and,  notwithstanding,  all  sufficiently  enjoy  life  to 
prefer  it  to  the  primitive  and  clock-work  existence  which  the 
natives  of  Paragtiay  seem  to  have  undergone.  And  if  so 
much  territory  and  €0  many  natural  advantages  were  re- 
quired to  enable  100,000  persons  to  be  maintained  as  they 
were ;  what  proportion  of  the  unwersey  let  me  ask,  would  be 
required  to  maintain  the  forty  millions  or  so  who  are  now 
inhabiting  the  comparatively  limited  territory  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or,  further,  to  maintain  the  200,000,000 
or  more,  who  are  at  present  finding  a  home  and  a  living  in 
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four  countries  alone — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  ?  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  this  community  was,  from  its  initiation  to  its 
disintegration,  in  a  perpetual  condition  of  leading  strings. 
As  Southey*  says,  in  his  tale  of  Paraguay — 

'*  Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully,  tbey  led." 

One  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions  of  soundness  in 
any  social  constitution  is  the  inherent  capability  to  resist  any 
possible  aggression  from  without  That  condition  has  never 
yet  been  found  to  be  present  in  any  society  based  on 
Communist  principles ;  nor  is  the  community  we  are  now 
considering  any  exception  to  that  rule.  When  diplomatic 
arrangements  were  made  between  Spain  (under  the  suzerainty 
of  which  these  settlements  were  held)  and  Portugal,  by 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Paraguay 
fell  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Jesuits, 
having  failed  to  avert  the  exchange,  roused  their  population 
to  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The  war  was  continued,  inter- 
mittently, for  some  years,  but  the  natives  of  Paraguay  were 
finally  subdued.  The  conquered  people  were  treated  as 
slaves,  or  compelled  to  retire  to  the  forests  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  been  originally  drawn.  Mr.  Kaufoiann  says : 
"The  settlements,  entirely  deprived  of  the  patriarchal 
government  of  the  priests  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1768,  consequent  upon  their  suppression  in 
Europe,  soon  returned  to  their  original  condition.**  And  the 
same  writer  observes  elsewhere :  "  When  this  controlling 
authority  was  removed,  the  whole  elaborately  constructed 
scheme  fell  to  pieces.  .  .  .  The  people,  who  had  been 
held  in  a  state  of  helpless  tutelage  for  a  century  and  a-half, 
lacked  the  power  of  self-government,  and  the  once  splendid 
edifice  of  an  Utopian  Republic  rapidly  crumbled  to  pieces."! 

•  Southey  had  conMtlerable  sympathy  with  Socialist  principles,  as  can  be  seen  by  a 
rererence  to  his  "  Colloquies  on  Society/'  which  were  ao  severely  handled  by  Macaulay. 
t  *'  Socialism  and  Coaununism,"  p.  135. 
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I  have  alluded,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  that  important 
principle  observable  in  the  history  of  society,  philosophically 
considered,  by  which  communities  are  frequently  diverted 
from  the  path  of  true  and  permanent  progress,  by  reason  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  committed  in  their  organisation 
and  subsequent  government.  Mr.  Kaufmann  has,  in  my 
opinion,  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  course  of  his 
diagnosis  of  the  constitution  of  the  Paraguay  community. 
"  Community  of  goods  (he  says)  weakens  the  motives  for 
exertion,  and  retards  economic  progress.  The  low  level  of 
mediocrity  was  rarely  surpassed  by  the  natives,  simply 
because  their  was  no  inducement  offered  for  extra  exertion. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  settlement  did  what  the 
"  fathers  "  bid  them  do,  and  received  with  thankfulness  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  scanty  creature  comforts  in  return ; 
but  nothing  stirred  them  up  into  greater  activity,  when  their 
immediate  wants  had  been  supplied.  The  spiritual  authority 
once  removed,  nothing  but  the  slave  whip  of  Spanish 
government  inspectors  would  accelerate  their  movements ; 
and,  when  freed  from  this  latter  bondage,  their  natural 
indolence^  and  the  insecurity  of  acquired  possessions  lamed 
every  further  effort  towards  industrial  progress  among  the 
independent  natives."*  Washburn,  in  his  history  of 
Paraguay,  has  said  much  the  same  thing.  "  It  was  only 
after  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  had  emasculated  the  general 
mind  of  all  senu  of  responsibility^  and  every  feeling  of 
personal  reliance^  that  the  whole  race  became  the  willing 
forgers  of  their  own  fetters."!  The  amount  of  freedom 
which  these  people  enjoyed  in  personal  matters  can  be 
readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  of  all  steps  in  life,  whether  for  a  man  or  a 
woman,  that  of  choosing  for  life  a  domestic  partner  "  for 
better  or  for   worse,"  was  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 

*  "  Socialism  and  Commmusm,"  p.  138 
t  "  History  of  Paiaguay  "  <C.  A.  Washburn,  Ntw  York,  1871),  vol.  i.,  p.  66» 
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individual  judgment,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
padres. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  chapter  on  "Communism,"  has 
shortly  expressed  himself  regarding  this  community.  After 
reviewing  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  widi  its 
establishment,  he  says :  "  That  it  could  be  brought  into 
action  at  all,  was  [Hobably  owing  to  the  immense  distance, 
in  point  of  knowledge  and  intellect,  which  separated  the 
few  rulers  from  the  whole  body  of  the  ruled,  without  any 
intermediate  orders,  either  social  or  intellectual  In  any 
other  circumstances^  it  would  probably  have  been  a  complete 
failure J^ 

I  pass  now  to  a  review  of  quite  another  series  of  Com- 
munist attempts,  which  have  been  made  at  different  times 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  These  have  all  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  through  the  medium  of  a 
number  of  other  works  by  writers  who  have  made  special 
studies  of  the  respective  communities  therein  dealt  with. 
I  have  before  referred  to  M.  de  Laveleye's  work.  I 
shall  now  pass  in  brief  review  the  various  social  constitu- 
tions treated  of  by  that  writer;  and,  in  doing  so,  offer 
comments  from  time  to  time  on  his  deductions. t 

M.  de  Laveleye  is  quite  evidently  a  Socialist  at  heart ;  and 
one  can  easily  discern,  throughout  his  work,  a  somewhat 
unscientific  tendency  to  "  make  the  best  "  of  his  data  in  the 
Socialist  cause.  He  says  :  "  Modem  democracies  will  only 
escape  the  destiny  of  ancient  democracies,  by  adopting  laws 
such  as  shall  secure  the  distribution  of  property  among  a 
larger  number  of  holders,  and  shall  establish  a  very  general 
equality  of  conditions.  The  lofty  maxim  of  justice,  *  to  every 
one  according  to  his  work,'  must   be  realised,   so    that 

•  *•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  131.  Note.— I  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  great  indebtedness  ^o  Mr.  Kaufaiann  for  the  facts  containefl 
in  his  interesting  volume. 

1 1  am  bound  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  presnmptuoos,  that  althoogh 
willing  to  admit  the  industry  and  research  involved  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  work 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  subject  b  anything  but  phikMOphically  treated. 
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property  may  actually  be  the  result  of  labour,  and  that  the 
well-being  of  each  may  be  proportional  to  the  co-operation 
which  he  gives  to  production."  This  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  now  stereotyped  Socialist  cry,  about  capital 
beUmgif^  to  the  labourers.  If  one  labourer,  in  this  generation, 
thinks  fit  to  display  some  providence  and  self-denial,  in  order 
that  he  may  provide  against  the  many  contingencies  of  our 
daily  life,  and  thus  saves  a  little  money^  the  next  or  following 
generation  of  labourers,  who  happen  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  fortunate  possessor  of  his  father's  or  grandfather's 
hard-earned  savings,  turn  round  and  exclaim :  "  You  have 
no  right  to  that  money — it  is  the  result  of  labour^  and,  as  we 
happen  to  be  the  labourers  of  this  generation,  we  claim  to 
have  part  of  the  savings  of  a  labourer  of  two  or  three 
generations  agoJ*  Socialists  do  not  use  those  exact  words ; 
but  they  fairiy  represent  the  summarised  logic  of  their 
arguments.  The  saved  wages  of  one  generation  are  dubbed 
"  capital "  in  the  next,  and  claimed  to  be  public  property. 
If  such  a  theory  were  right,  the  first,  and  in  fact  only  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  it  would  be :  "  Don't  save— don't  make  any 
provision  for  your  own  old  age,  or  for  anybody  who  comes 
after  you."  The  effect  of  a  whole  community  living  up  to  such 
a  moral  can  be  easily  imagined. 

M.  de  Laveleye's  treatise  should  have  more  than  the 
usual  interest  for  Australian  colonists ;  for  he  has,  in  his 
preface,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  citizens  of  those.colonies 
will  not  adopt  what  he  terms  "the  strict  and  severe  right 
of  property,"  but  rather  "  return  to  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors."  Let  us  now  see  what  they  were,  and  what 
condition  of  life  and  civilisation  they  produced  for  those 
who  adopted  them  as  social  guides,  so  that  we  may  judge 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  system  of  society,  thus  held  up  as  a 
model  for  imitation. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work,  M.  de  Laveleye  makes 
the  confession  that  "  it  is  only  after  a  series  of  progressive 
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evolutions,  and  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  that  indi- 
vidual ownership,  as  applied  to  land,  is  constituted." 

In  dealing  with  the  "Village  Communities  in  Russia,"  be 
tells  us  that  "the  members  of  the  same  group  or  community 
join  together  their  agricultural  implements,  and  collectively 
cultivate  their  land,  and  manage  the  capital — that  is  the 
cattle — destined  to  make  it  productive.  There  the  system 
of  common  property  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  pastoral 
life  and  the  family  organisation.''*  These  conditions  appear 
to  be  all  which  a  Socialist  could  wish ;  for  not  only  the  land, 
but  the  stock,  and  even  the  implements,  are  held  in  common. 
The  aggregation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  thus  possess- 
ing in  common  the  land  attached  to  it,  is  called  the 
"Mir." 

M.  de  Laveleye  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  what  he  terms 
the  "economic  results  of  the  Russian  Mirf*  and  from  that 
it  will  be  seen  what  condition  of  society  has  been  attained 
under  its  form  of  government  That  those  results  are 
regarded  with  some  satisfaction,  is  shown  by  the  £su:t  that 
"  the  Panslavists  believe  that  the  community  of  the  Mir  will 
ensure  the  future  greatness  of  Russia."! 

If  M.  de  Laveleye  had  entitled  this  particular  chaq>ter 
referred  to,  "Some  infirmities  of  the  Mir,"  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  what  he  has  therein  written. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  people  who  live  under 
this  forn\  of  government  are  little,  if  any,  better  off  than  the 
most  poorly  paid  and  most  uncultured  agricultural  labourer 
of  Ireland.  The  soil  is  admittedly  badly  cultivated,  and  M. 
de  Laveleye  says  :  "  If  the  soil  of  Russia  is  badly  cultivated 
by  the  peasants,  it  is  because,  until  lately,  bowed  beneath 
the  yoke  of  serfage,  they  want  instruction^  motive^  energy'^ 
And  he  adds :  "  In  all  Western  Europe,  we  have  to  admire 
the  marvels  accomplished  by  private  ownership ;  while,  in 
Russia,  agriculture  abides  by  the  processes  of  two  thousand 
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years  ago'**  He  says,  elsewhere,  that  this  is  the  " result  of 
a  want  of  information  " :  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
information^  regarding  a  l)etter  condition  of  things,  cannot 
be  forthcoming,  until  that  "better  condition  of  things"  is 
realised,  which,  by  his  own  showing,  has  not  been  the  case 
even  after  two  thousand  years  of  experience  I 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Mir  have  been 
summed  up  by  M.  de  Laveleye  himself;  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  summary  itself  is  a  more  than  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  whole  system  which  he  impliedly 
recommends.  The  alleged  advantages  are  shortly  these : 
"  Every  able  labourer  has  a  right  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
land,"  by  means  of  which  "a  proletariat,  with  all  its  miseries, 
cannot  arise."  "  The  children  do  not  suffer  for  the  idleness, 
the  misfortune,  or  the  extravagance  of  their  parents."  "Each 
Camily  being  proprietor,  there  exists  an  element  of  order,  of 
conservatism,  and  traditipn,  which  preserves  the  society  from 
social  disorders."  "The  soil  remaining  the  inalienable  patri- 
mony of  all  the  inhabitants,  there  is  no  ground  to  fear  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour."  "The  Mir  is  favourable 
to  colonisation."  These  are  the  sum  total  of  the  "advantages" 
of  this  system  of  government,  as  claimed  by  one  of  its  strongest 
advocates ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Schedo-Ferroti  (from 
whom  M.  de  Laveleye  has  drawn  much  of  his  information 
r^arding  the  Jf/r,)  "wishes  to  rtform  the  system,  by  giving 
each  family  the  hereditary  enjoyment  of  his  parcel,  which  it 
might  seli^  devise  or  lease**  In  this  significant  admission  the 
whole  Socialist  6aibric  falls  to  the  grounds ;  for,  at  once,  that 
objectionable  element — capital — would  be  created.  M.  de 
Laveleye  admits  that  "  the  point  really  calculated  to  alarm 
economists"  is  that  "it  removes  every  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and  even  offers  a  premium  for 
the  multiplying  of  offspring."  He  admits,  also,  that  the 
mortality  among  young  children  is  "large";  and  he  puts 
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the  proportion  at  i  to  26  of  the  population,  as  compated 
with  I  to  49  in  England.  The  cause  of  this  has,  he 
informs  us,  been  ascertained  to  be  that  "the  mothers 
are  overburdened  with  work^^  which  fact  is  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  degraded  condition  of  society  under  the  system. 
M.  de  Laveleye  himself  admits  that  **  the  S3rstem  is  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  intensive  agriculture,  because  it  prevents 
capital  being  sunk  in  the  land  ;^^  that  "the  intermingling  of 
the  parcels  of  land  leads  to  compulsory  agriculture,  and  so 
favours  routine^  and  maintains  the  old  methods  of  cropping;" 
that  "  ih&  joint  responsibility  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mune, for  recruits,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  tends  to 
make  the  industrious  pay  the  share  of  the  idle^  and  so  weakens 
the  motive  of  individual  interest/*  and  he  adds,  with  some- 
what ingenuous  candour,  evidendy  unmindful  that  in  doing 
so  he  is  taking  away  the  very  foundation  of  his  arguments 
for  Socialism :  "  The  moment  this  motive  is  weakened,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  constraint,  that  the  social  life  may  not 
stop ;  so  that  the  peasant,  if  no  longer  the  serf  of  the  lord, 
is  still  the  serf  of  the  commune.  Individual  interest  (he 
adds)  not  being  sufficiently  brought  into  play ^  men  become  idle^ 
and  the  whole  social  body  is  in  a  staH  of  stagnation.*** 
Could  an  advocate  make  a  more  damaging  confession  ? 

M.  de  Laveleye  claims  that  "Pauperism,  the  bane  of 
Western  societies,  is  unknown  in  the  Mir**  but  he  supplies  an 
answer  also  to  that  claim.  "  It  has  been  replied  (he  says) 
that  if  it  prevents  a  real  proletariat  from  being  developed, 
it  is  by  keeping  everyone  in  poverty ^  and  so  creating  a  nation 
of  proletarians**  It  is  argued,  he  says,  that  "  the  condition 
of  the  Russian  peasant  is  hardly  better  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  the  West ;  that  he  is  neither  better 
clothed,  better  lodged,  nor  better  fed ;  that  equality  is  main- 
tained, but  that  it  is  the  equality  of  destitution**  This  I 
certainly  should  argue;  and  M.  de  Laveleye's  only  reply  is  as 
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follows :  "  The  wants  of  the  Russian  peasant  are  simple  and 
few  in  number,  but  they  are  satisfied;  his  mode  of  life  is 
not  refined,  but  he  knows  no  other  and  is  content!  "  If  such 
a  condition  of  living  is  satisfactory  to  M.  de  Laveleye,  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  mundane  existence,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  that  distinguished  writer  has  set  up  a  poor  and  humiliat- 
ing standard  r^;arding  man's  mission  in  the  world  And  if 
a  system  of  government,  which  produces  such  a  low  type  of 
humanity,  as  is  thus  pictured,  is  preferable  to  that  which  has 
produced  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  the  culture,  the  refine- 
ment, and  the  aspirations  of  the  middle  classes  of  Western 
Europe,  then,  indeed,  has  mankind  laboured  in  vain. 

"  The  Russian  (says  M.  de  Laveleye),  resigned  to  his  lot^ 
attached  to  ancient  tradition,  always  ready  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  superiors,  full  of  veneration  for  his  priests  and  his 
emperor,  and  content  with  an  existence^  which  he  never  seeks 
to  improve^  \&  perhaps  happier  and  more  light-hearted  than 
the  enterprising  and  unsettled  Yankee  in  the  midst  of  his 
riches  and  his  progress." 

The  above  is  obviously  the  ideal  which  M.  de  Laveleye 
sets  up  for  society  to  aspire  to;  and  in  such  case  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  social  conditions 
realised  under  the  Russian  Mir  should  find  a  champion  in 
him.  But  yet,  that  writer  has  a  somewhat  contradictory 
leaning  towards  the  much-despised  Western  civilisation. 
He  can  apparently  see  some  room  for  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  this  Russian  Communist ;  but  it  involves  the 
adoption  of  Western  ideas!  "Suppose  (he  says),  that  the 
Russian  peasants  .  .  .  were  to  receive  such  instruction 
as  is  given  in  the  American  school^  and  that  tliey  were  put 
on  a  level  with  the  reunt  progress  of  agriculture."  It  would 
be  indeed  interesting  to  know  how  M.  de  Laveleye  supposes 
the  "American  schools"  are  enabled  to  give  instruction; 
and  how  he  imagines  the  "recent  progress  in  agriculture" 
bds  been  rendered  possible.     A  knowledge  of  agricultuul 
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chemistry  is  certainly  not  intuitive.  It  has  to  be  karnt  by  ex- 
perience; and  men  must  have  accumulated  that  much-abused 
element  called  "capital,"  before  they  can  afford  the  leisure 
to  study  such  a  subject.  The  modem  agricultural 
machinery,  the  advantages  of  which  M.  de  Laveleye  so 
much  desires  to  see  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  Communists, 
means  much  more  even  than  the  chemical  knowledge.  It 
means,  in  the  first  place,  the  saving  and  accumulation  of 
wealth,  to  train  men  as  engineers;  the  saving  and  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  to  erect  workshops  and  machinery;  the 
existence  of  a  *'  demand,"  by  a  prosperous  community  of 
agriculturalists,  of  such  machinery ;  and,  at  the  back  of  all 
this,  some  security  for  property^  and  ^ova^  incentive  to  exertion 
and  invention^  to  induce  men  to  attain  such  results.  A 
very  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  enable  one  to 
determine  whether  such  results  would  or  could  ever  be  ob- 
tained, if  all  men  were,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  describes  his  ideal 
Russian  Communist,  a  "  serf  of  the  Commune,"  "  weakened 
in  the  motive  of  self-interest,"  and  "  content  with  an  exist- 
ence which  he  never  seeks  to  improve;"  as  also  member 
of  "  a  social  body  in  a  state  of  stagnation  "  !  This  writer 
would  evidently  have  one-half  the  world  live  in  the  d^jaded 
and  poverty-stricken,  yet  "contented"  condition  of  the 
Russian  Communist,  while  the  other  half  of  the  world  went 
on,  under  the  present  conditions  of  society,  and  supplied 
the  former  with  "  instruction  in  the  most  recent  progress  of 
agriculture  " !  I  can,  I  think,  with  confidence,  ask  whether 
a  system,  which  produces  such  results  as  those  of  the 
Russian  Mir^  is  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  Australian 
colonists,  or  to  any  other  civilised  community,  as  a  model  for 
society? 

I  have  dealt,  at  some  length,  with  this  first  form  of  Com- 
munist societies,  as  treated  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  order 
that  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  extremely  illogical 
and  unphilosophical  manner  in  which  the  whole  subject  has 
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been  treafted  in  the  work  referred  to.  I  shall  now  pass  more 
rapidly  through  the  other  illustrations,  by  which  he  attempts 
to  justify  his  partiality  for  such  forms  of  society.  The 
second  illustration  which  he  has  offered,  concerning  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  what  he  terms  "  a  very  general 
equality  of  conditions,"  is  that  supplied  by  "The  Village 
Communities  in  Java  and  India."  "  The  magnificent  Dutch 
colony  of  Java,  (he  says)  with  more  than  seventeen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  possesses  a  communal  organisation  similar  to 
that  of  Russia."*  I  need  not  go  into  detail,  as  to  the  form 
of  that  organisation.  My  object  is  merely  to  show  what 
social  results  have  obtained  under  its  working.  The  people, 
we  are  told,  **  cultivate  principally  rice,  which  forms  almost 
the  soU  food  of  the  Javanese."  The  social  arrangements 
are  evidently  similar  to  those  of  the  Russian  Mir^  in  the 
matter  of  an  improvident  increase  of  population.  The 
population  increases  there  "  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world."  It  has  been  so  rapid,  indeed,  that 
each  peasant  only  obtains  "  i  J^  to  2j^  roods  of  land,"  out 
of  which  he  evidently  has  to  get  his  living.  M.  de  Laveleye 
quotes  M.  Berysma  (an  aiithority  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject)  as  having  asserted  that  "the  system  will  soon 
result  in  converting  all  the  Javanese  '\Xi\.o  ^  people  of  pro- 
letarians;  that  there  will  still  be  equality^  but  that  it  will  be 
an  equality  of  misery''*  "  In  India,"  M.  de  Laveleye  says, 
"  the  primitive  community  no  longer  exists,"  from  which  we 
may  fairly  infer  that,  as  a  system,  it  did  not  answer.  It 
has  certamly  not  survived.  The  Javanese  are  described  by 
M.  de  Laveleye  as  being,  "  like  all  Asiatics,  improvident ;" 
but  he  adds  that  they  also  are  "  happy  and  contented  " !  To  be 
ignorant  of  Western  civilisation,  and  to  be  contented^  appears 
to  be  M.  de  Laveleye's  ideal ;  for  speaking  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  he  says :  "  He  knows  no  other  mode  of  life  and  is  con- 
tent" Europeans,  Americans,  and  colonists  do  know  another 
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mode  of  life,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  another  question 
whether  this  humiliating  ideal  would  render  them  content ! 
The  only  point  regarding  the  Javanese,  and  their  system  of 
Communism,  in  which  we  are  here  interested,  is  as  to  whether 
that  daily  life,  in  which  their  sole  food  is  rice,  and  their  sole 
occupation  its  cultivation,  UHmld  satisfy  the  people  of 
existing  civilised  communities,  as  a  condition  which  they 
might  reach  by  a  resort  to  similar  principles.  I  venture 
to  think  not 

The  third  illustration  offered  by  M.  de  Laveleye  is 
that  afforded  by  "The  Mlmends  of  Switzerland"  That 
writer  says :  "  They  (the  AJlmends)  have  secured  the 
inhabitants  from  the  most  remote  times,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty^  equality^  and  order^  and  as  great  a  degree  of 
happiness  as  is  compatible  with  human  destinies  f*  and 
he  adds  :  "  This  exceptional  good  fortune  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  ancient  communal  institutions  have  been  pre- 
served, and,  with  them,  the  communal  oianership,^^  As  an 
opening  sentence  to  an  account  of  a  Communist  experiment, 
this  certainly  appears  promising.  We  shall  see  how  hx  the 
facts  accord  with  it  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  utter 
absence  of  equality  among  the  residents  of  the  "  Cantons,"  as 
they  are  called — there  is  an  inequality,  in  fact,  which  consists 
in  a  system  of  aristocratic  privileges,  such  as  would  never  be 
tolerated  by  modem  Socialists.  "Mere  habitation  within 
the  commune  (says  M.  de  Laveleye),  or  even  the  exercise  of 
political  membership,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  title  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  common  domain;  descent  from  a 
family^  which  has  possessed  the  right  from  time  immemorial, 
or  at  least  from  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  being  necessary.  Collective  succession  is  based  on 
succession  in  the  family ;  that  is  to  say,  descent  in  a 
privileged  family  gives  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  collective 
inheritance."!     Again,  he  says:  "Side  by  side,  in  the  samr 
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Village,  with  a  group  of  persons  using  the  communal  land, 
may  be  found  inhabitants  excluded  from  all  the  advantages 
which  so  materially  improve  the  position  of  the  former." 
Even  in  the  ordinary  matter  of  wood-supply,  taken  from  the 
"  communal  forests,"  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  divided 
vaio  four  classes  ;  and  the  wood  is  distributed  among  them 
in  unequal  portions,  according  to  that  classification.  In  a 
particular  district  known  as  Uri,  the  distribution  of  what  is 
contradictorily  called  the  communal  possessions,  i$  most 
unequal.  It  is  not  even  as  M.  de  Laveleye  would  have  it — 
"To  every  one  according  to  his  work^ — but,  as  he  him- 
self says,  "to  every  one  according  to  his  wants,^*  "It 
follows  (he  says)  that  the  rich  are  benefited  and  the  poor 
sacrificed.^'*  These  inequalities  have  apparently  led  to 
differences.  It  is,  in  fact,  anything  but  an  Utopian  com- 
munity; for,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Laveleye  himself, 
"  Here,  for  long  past,  as  in  Florence,  Athens,  or  Rome,  the 
great  and  the  small,  the  fat  and  the  lean,  have  been  at 
issue."t  The  occupation  of  the  people  seems  to  be  for  the 
most  part  agricultural,  from  which  fact  the  social  condition 
can  be  fiairly  inferred.  Private  property  seems  to  be  an 
established  institution ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  use, 
even  of  the  communal  property,  is  divided,  not  equally,  but 
according  to  the  extent  of  that  private  property  in  each 
owner's  hands.  The  people  are  described  as  "simple.' 
They  appear  to  live  a  routine  life ;  for  "  every  member  of 
the  Commune  "  is  compelled  to  devote  a  certain  number  of 
days'  labour  to  the  bottling  of  the  communal  wine,  and  to 
take  part  in  cultivating  the  communal  com  lands.  The 
members  cannot,  moreover,  claim  their  share  in  the  com- 
munal property,  even  on  marriage  and  coming  of  age. 
"  They  have  to  wait  eight  years,  and  then  only  have  a 
quarter  of  their  entire  share."t     Every  inhabitant  may  send 
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**  a  COW  and  some  goats  "  on  to  the  common  pasturage,  and 
'receive  *'  two  cubic  metres  of  timbec,  and  one  hundred 
faggots.''  "  If  he  grow  tobacco  on  his  plot  of  arable  "  (says 
M.  de  Laveleye)  the  produce  is  sufficient  for  his  whole 
maintenance;  and  he  adds:  "It  follows  from  this  system 
that  there  is  no  pauperism."  The  facts  concerning  the 
social  life  of  these  people  would  rather  suggest  that  thousands 
are  certainly  no  better  off  than  the  most  badly  provided 
agricultural  labourer.  Under  the  head  of  "Advantages 
of  the  AUmend,"  M.  de  Laveleye  says,  "It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  many  thousands  of  men  depend  for  their 
daily  subsistence  on  a  single  occupation^  which  is  liahU  to 
interruption^  from  time  to  time,  by  every  kind  of  crisis  ; " 
but  he  claims  that  ^^when  they  have  a  small  ficid io  cvliivzley 
they  can  bear  a  stoppage  of  their  trade,  without  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity."  This  is  certainly  not  much 
to  boast  about  in  a  community  which,  in  M.  de  Laveleye's 
opinion,  has  "  secured  as  great  a  degree  of  happiness  as  is 
compatible  with  human  destinies."  Their  happiness  certainly 
appears  to  be  of  a  very  primitive  order.  "  Part  of  the  com- 
munal revenue,"  M.  de  Laveleye  tells  us,  "  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  cheese,^*  The  "  basis  of  their  banquets  consists 
of  wine  and  bread,"  and  "  the  women  are  often  present  and 
moderate  the  excessive  drinking."*  M.  de  Laveleye  con- 
tends that  the  workmen  in  "great  modem  industries"  are 
often  "  cosmopolitan  wanderers,"  lacking  patrioti3m,  while, 
to  the  commoner  under  the  Allmend,  the  native  soil  is  "  a 
veritable  alma  parens — ^a  good  foster-mother."  "The 
patriotism  of  the  Swiss  (he  says)  works  wonders,"  and 
"  brings  him  from  the  ends  of  the  world  home  to  his  native 
place."t  M.  de  Laveleye  has  not  given  any  reason  to 
account  for  the  "contented  Swiss"  having  gone  to  "the 
ends  of  the  world"!  Is  it  quite  consistent  with  the  Utopian 
contentment  with  his  own  national  arrangements  that  he 
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should  thus  wander  away  to  lands  where,  what  M.  de 
Laveleye  terms,  the  "  unsettled  Yankee,"  and,  I  might  add, 
the  restless  Australian,  are  ever  struggling  towards  an 
advanced  social  position  ?  In  order  to  show  how  happy  and 
prosperous  the  commoner  of  the  Swiss  Allmend  is,  M.  de 
Laveleye  has  resorted  to  two  somewhat  unfair  contrasts. 
First  he  compares  him  with  the  Manchester  mechanic,  and, 
of  course,  draws  a  double  picture  in  which  the  former  has 
much  the  advantage.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
any  comparison  between  two  societies,  under  systems  of 
Communism  and  Individualism  respectively,  it  is  only  fair  and 
reasonable  that  the  average  of  each  society  should  be  taken 
as  illustrations.  The  Manchester  mechanic  can  scarcely  be 
taken  as  representing  the  average  human  production  of  the 
existing  English  social  system.  That  system  produces,  in  the 
first  place,  a  refined  and  cultured  aristocracy,  and  a  remark- 
able list  of  poets,  philosophers,  scientists,  artists,  sculptors, 
engineers,  architects,  lawyers,  divines,  and  litterateurs.  It 
enables  society  to  accumulate  property  of  all  kinds,  con- 
ducive to  man's  comfort  and  enjoyment,  in  quantities  and 
value  which  the  mind  cannot  grasp ;  it  substitutes  for  the 
mere  hut  of  the  primitive  agriculturalist  every  form  and 
character  of  dwelling,  from  the  classic  and  ornate  palaces  of 
the  sovereign,  to  the  simple  thatched  home  of  the  cottager ; 
it  furnishes  those  dwellings  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
humblest  of  them  contains,  in  the  hundred  and  One  results 
of  the  division  of  labour,  more  comfort  than  any  single  man 
could  produce  for  himself  in  a  whole  lifetime ;  it  puts  us 
within  reach  of  the  accumulated  and  corrected  knowledge  of 
centuries,  in  medicine  and  science,  by  means  of  which 
diseases  and  scourges,  which  at  one  age  were  fatal  to  whole 
peoples,  are  now  under  man's  almost  complete  control ;  it 
enables  man  to  be  supplied  with  luxuries  and  amusements 
which  in  a  primitive  community  it  would  be  impossible  to 
possess]    it    supplies    us  with  a  literature  which  bridges 
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centuries  of  history,  and  comprehends  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  minds  of  all  ages ;  it  supplies  us,  either  in 
our  homes  or  in  our  public  galleries,  with  works  of  art  which 
no  primitive  people  could  possibly  imagine  to  exist ;  it  has, 
by  offering  incentives  to  industry,  supplied  man  with 
materials,  productive  of  happiness,  to  an  extent,  and  in  a 
variety  which  would  bewilder  the  primitive  mind.  But  such 
systems  as  those  with  which  I  have  been  dealing — what  have 
they  done  ?  They  have  enabled  the  members  of  them  to 
obtain  a  bare  subsistence — and  nothing  more.  They  have 
given  no  protection  or  encouragement  to  the  institution  of 
private  property ;  and  in  doing  that  they  have  removed  from 
the  individual  the  most  powerful  spring  of  action — self- 
interest;  by  means  of  which,  they  have  reduced  him  to  a 
condition  of  '*  social  stagnation.''  Is  it  then  a  fair  test,  to  com- 
pare a  Manchester  mechanic  with  the  best  type  of  men  such  as 
have  been  produced  under  the  Swiss  Allmends  ?  But  M.  de 
Laveleye  is  not  content  with  even  such  a  comparison.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  work/  he  has  drawn  a  contrast 
between  what  he  terms  a  "  proud,  active,  independent,  and 
industrious  commoner  of  the  Swiss  AUmend,"  and  a  "  de- 
graded innoate "  of  an  English  workhouse !  It  would  be 
about  as  fair  on  the  other  side  to  compare  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  Western  civilisation — say  a  philosopher  like  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  famous  writer,  such  as  M.  de  Laveleye 
himself,  with  one  of  the  most  degraded  and  destitute  mem- 
bers of  a  Swiss  Canton  ! 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough,  regarding  the  condition  of 
living  under  the  Swiss  Allmends,  to  show  that  the  system — 
almost  an  exclusively  agricultural  one — would  be  in  every 
way  entirely  unsuited  to  the  industrious  and  thickly-popu- 
lated countries  of  Western  Europe,  where  territory  is  limited, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  counted  in  tens  of  millions^ 

•^  "  primitive  Property,"  p.  ^ 
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"The  German  Mark  "is  the  next  form  of  Cominunism 
with  which  M.  de  Laveleye  has  dealt,  in  the  w(»'k  to  which 
I  have  referred.     Whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  this 
form  of  village  communities,  which  existed  in  "  Ancient " 
Germany  only,  it  is  now  an  institution  of  the  past     It  did 
not,  in  fsLCtj  survive ;  and,  since  the  Germans,  as  a  people, 
are  themselves  one  of  the  most  progressive  races  in  the  world, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  social  organisation  which 
existed  in  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  the  Mark^  so 
far  £Euled  to  harmonise  with  that  progressive  element  in 
the  national  character,  as  to  lead  to  its  absolute  abandon- 
ment This  fact,  in  itself,  raises  a  strong  presumption  against 
its  economic  merits.    But,  let  us  see  what  M.  de  Laveleye 
has  to  say  in  its  favour.    The  constitution  of  this  form  of 
communities  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  those  of  Russia 
and  Java,*    The  element  of  private  property  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown  under  it,  for  we  are  told  that  "  hereditary 
ownership  applied  to  the  house  and  enclosure  belonging  to 
it,"  though  the  rest  of  the  territory  was  "  the  undivided  * 
property  of  the  clan."    M.  de  Laveleye,  going  as  far  back  as 
the  date  of  "Caesar's  Commentaries,"  for  an  account  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  communities, 
quotes  from  such  writings  as  follows  : — "  Those  who  remain 
in  the  country  cultivate  the  soil  for  themselves,  and,  in  their 
turn,  take  arms  the  next  year,  while  the  others  remain  at 
home.  .  .  .  They  consume  little  com,  but  live  chiefly  on  mtlk 
and  the  flesh  of  their  herds  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
chasey\    The  chase,  and  the  rearing  of  their  herds,  provide 
the  greatest  part  of  their  food ;  agriculture  takes  but  the 
third  place."   M.  de  Laveleye  offers  a  somewhat  picturesque 
comparison  between  the  "  German  peasant  of  to-day  "  and  a 
member  of  one  of  these  village  communities,  in  which 

•  "  Primitive  Property,'*  p.  102. 

f  This  quotation  from  Caesar  really  refers  to  the  Suevi ;  but  M.  Lavele^*e  adds — 
•*  These  are  the  hmbitual /eatnres  characteristic  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Cr^rman  tribe*  ;"  so  I  am  justified  in  using  the  extract  as  descriptive  of  the  condition 
of  things  under  the  German  Mark. 
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the  former  is  disposed  of  in  two  lines,  and,  by  an  ingenious 
literary  touch  made  to  appear  a  miserable  down-trodden 
creature;  whereas,  by  a  fine  use  of  somewhat  poetic 
phraseology,  the  latter  is  decked  out  in  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  hero  and  the  victor.  "  How  great,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
difference  between  a  member  of  one  of  these  vilb^ 
<:ommunities  and  the  German  peasant  who  occupies  his 
place  ta4ay!  The  former  lives  on  animal  food,  venison, 
mutton,  beef,  milk,  and  cheese ;  while  the  latter  lives  on 
rye  bread  and  potatoes ;  meat  being  too  dear,  he  only  eats  it 
very  rarely,  on  great  holidays.  The  former  made  his  body 
hardy  and  his  limbs  supple  by  continual  exercise ;  he  swam 
rivers,  chased  the  wild  ox  the  whole  day  through,  in  the  vast 
forests,  and  trained  himself  in  the  management  of  arms.  He 
considers  himself  the  equal  of  all,  and  recognises  no 
authority  above  him.  He  chooses  his  chiefs  as  he  will,  and 
takes  part  in  the  administration  of  the  interest  of  the 
community ;  as  juror  he  decides  the  differences,  the  quarrels, 
and  the  crimes  of  his  fellows ;  as  warrior  he  never  lays  aside 
his  arms,  and,  by  the  clash  of  them,  signalises  the  adoption 
of  any  important  resolution.  His  mode  of  life  is  barbarous^ 
in  the  sense  that  he  never  thinks  of  providing  for  the  refined 
wants  begotten  by  civilisation,  but  he  brings  into  active  use 
and  so  develops  all  the  faculties  of  man — strength  of 
body  first,  then  will,  foresight,  reflection."*  Where,  I  may 
ask,  is  this  fine  specimen  of  humanity  now  ?  He  appears  to 
have  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  diet,  too,  of  a  somewhat 
invigorating  nature.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  fine 
physique,  and  to  have  developed  all  his  faculties,  in  fact, 
"  all  the  faculties  of  man."  Surely,  it  is  a  melancholy  con- 
fession that,  with  all  these  advantages  around  him,  and  with 
what  M.  de  Laveleye  considers  such  an  enviable  social 
organisation,  he  should  have  "  died  out " !  The  much 
despised  "  German  peasant  of  to-day  "  shows  no  such  signs  of 

•  "  Prtauiive  Properly,"  p.  117. 
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decay,  notwithstanding  M.  de  Laveleye's  sympathy  for  him. 
The  former  was  the  product  of  a  communal  form  of 
government;  the  latter  is  the  product  of  the  "strict  and 
severe  right  of  property,"  which  he  so  distinctly  deprecates. 
M.  de  Laveleye  would  do  well  to  reflect  whether  these  two 
sets  of  circumstances  are  illustrations  oi propter  hoc  ox  post  hoc, 
M.  de  Laveleye's  ideal  of  a  citizen  is  difficult  to  understand. 
In  picturing  the  lot  of  the  Russian  peasant,  whom  he  holds 
up  as  3.  model  result  of  the  Mir^  he  describes  him  as  "  resigned  to 
his  hty  attached  to  ancient  tradition^  always  ready  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  superior^  full  of  veneration  for  his  priests^  and. 
content  with  an  existence  which  he  never  seeks  to  improve.*^* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  picturing  the  lot  of  the  "  German 
peasant  of  the  present  day,"  whom  he  regards  as  the  pitiable 
result  of  "  the  strict  and  severe  right  of  property,"  he  describes 
him  as  ^^  lazy ;  overwhelmed  by  the  powerful  hierarchies, 
political,  judicial,  administrative,  and  ecclesiastical,  which 
tower  above  him ;  he  is  not  his  own  master ;  he  is  an  appen- 
dage of  society,  which  disposes  of  him  as  of  other  property. 
He  trembles  before  his  pastor  or  the  rural  guard ;  on  all  sides 
are  authorities  which  command  him  and  which  he  must 
obey.f  Might  these  not  be  descriptions  of  the  same  class  ; 
the  one  being  clothed  in  the  language  of  the  advocate,  the 
other  in  the  language  of  the  opponent  ?  The  one  is  "  lazy  " 
whilst  the  other  is  "  resigned  to  his  lot,  and  content  with  an 
existence  which  he  never  seeks  to  improve,-"  the  one  is 
"not  his  own  master,"  but  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
"authorities  which  command  him,  and  which  he  must 
obey,"  whilst  the  other  is  "always  ready  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  superiors."  The  one  "trembles  before  his  pastor," 
whilst  the  other  is  "  full  of  veneration  for  his  priest."  The 
one  is  "overwhelmed  by  the  powerful  hierarchies,  political, 
judicial,  administrative,"  whilst  the  other  is  attached  to 
ancient  tradition,  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors 

*  "  Primitive  Property,"  p.  19.  f  "  Primitive  Property,"  p.  n6. 
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and  full  of  veneration  for  his  emperor,  and  is,  in  fact,  "  the 
serf  of  the  commune."  Yet  the  one  class  is  condemned 
by  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  the  other  held  up  as  a  model  for 
imitation !  Mere  words  would  seem  to  be  capable  of 
deceiving  even  those  who  use  them  most  deftly.  In  the 
concluding  portion  of  M.  de  Laveleye's  chapter  on  the 
German  Mark,  that  writer  says :  "  Modem  societies  possess  a 
collective  power  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  priwUtwc 
societies ;  but  in  the  latter^  when  they  escaped  conquest^  the 
individual  was  endowed  with  far  superior  energy,^  This  is 
^  certainly  not  borne  out  by  M.  de  Laveleye's  own  statements 
in  the  same  work.  He  admits  that,  while  "  in  all  Western 
Europe,  we  have  to  admire  the  marvels  accomplished  by 
private  ownership,  in  Russia  agriculture  abides  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  two  thousand  years  ago.^^  He  admits  that  the 
American  is  "unsettled  and  enterprising,"  living  in  the 
midst  of  "riches  and  progress;'*  that  he  is  ^^ eager  iox 
change  and  action,  a  thirst  for  gain,  always  in  search  of 
novelty ;  accustomed  to  count  on  nobody  but  himself,  and 
a  finished  type  of  Individualism ;"  but  he,  in  the  same 
breath,  describes  the  Russian  as  "  content  with  an  existence 
which  he  never  seeks  to  improve  ....  and  wanting  in 
"instruction,  motive,  and  energy."  Moreover,  M.  de 
Laveleye  himself  has  admitted  that  under  this  system  of 
primitive  property,  "  individual  interest  is  not  brought  into 
play,  men  become  idle,  and  the  whole  social  body  is  in  a 
state  of  stagnation."*  He  may  well  observe,  as  he  has  done, 
that  "  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  collective  principle, 
and  the  principle  of  IndwiducUism,  we  need  only  compare 
Russia  and  the  United  States."t  Yet,  the  writer  of  this  and 
the  previous  admissions  contends  that,  in  ^<t primitive  societies^ 
the  individual  was  endowed  with  "ySir  superior  energy  "/ 

The  German  Mark  then,  according  to  M.  de  Laveleye's 
own  showing,   never  succeeded  in  producing  any  higher 

•  "  Primitive  Property,"  p.  35.  f  "  Primitive  Property,"  p.  35. 
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form  of  manhood  than  that  of  the  "  heroic  barbarian  f  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  training 
himself  in  the  management  of  arms,  it  did  not  even  succeed 
in  enabling  him  to  survive  the  advances  of  other  less  heroic 
forms  of  society ! 

I  need  hot,  I  think,  dwell  upon  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  form  of  society  being  mamtained  (in  which  unlimited 
territory  would  be  required  to  afford  hunting-grounds  for 
such  a  people)  among  a  community,  so  large  as  that  of 
Germany,  the  population  of  which  is  now  nearly  fifty 
millions.  The  whole  territory  of  the  German  empire 
(208,000  square  miles)  would  give  to  each  member  of  the 
population  about  2^  acres,  which  would  be  hardly  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  race  who  "chased  the  wild  ox  the  whole  day," 
and  "never  laid  aside  their  arms." 

I  may  then,  I  imagine,  conclude,  so  far  as  I  have  gone, 
that  if  the  Communist's  millennium  is  ever  going  to  be 
realised,  it  will  not  be  by  a  return  to  the  form  of  society 
which  was  produced  by  the  Russian  Mir,  the  Swiss  Almends, 
or  the  Swiss  Mark. 

But  M.  de  Laveleye  has  other  illustrations  to  offer  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  Communist  principles.  He  devotes  a 
few  pages  to  the  agrarian  system  of  the  Irish  Celts,  concerning 
whom  the  little  knowledge  we  possess  shows  "that  the  same 
institutions  existed  originally  among  them  as  among  other 
nations — joint  property,  and  even  community  of  wives,  and 
cannibalism."*  As  a  Communist  organisation,  that  system 
came  to  an  untimely  end,  by  reason  of  just  the  same  cause 
which  would  mike  any  primitive  form  of  society  impractic- 
able in  any  European  country.  M.  de  Laveleye  quotes  autho- 
rities to  show  that  "  It  was  the  increase  of  the  population 
which  put  an  end  to  the  periodic  re-distribution  of  the  col- 
lective property." 

•   "  Primittve  Property,"  p.  xaa. 
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Under  the  head  of  "  Agrarian  Communities,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,"  M.  de  Laveleye  shows  that  by 
the  system  existing  at  Algeria  "the  Arabs  have  (now) 
arrived  at  very  much  the  same  point  in  economic  evolution 
as  the  Germans  had  in  the  time  of  Tacitus"!  There  is 
nothing  there  said  which  would  be  at  all  likely  to  cause  the 
citizens  of  any  European  or  colonial  community  to  emulate 
the  system  of  society  which  has  been  thus  realised.  M.  de 
Laveleye  has  generalised  his  data  so  fiar  as  to  have  con- 
eluded  that  "  the  same  institutions  produce  among  all  races 
similar  results."*  And  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  endea- 
vours to  show  how  universal  is  the  rule  that  family  communi- 
ties succeed  to  village  communities.  "  We  have  seen  every- 
where," he  says,  "  in  India  or  Java,  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico, 
alike  among  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  Aryans  of 
Europe,  the  elementary  social  group  was  the  village  com- 
munity, which  was  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  divided 
equally,  among  all  the  families,  its  temporary  enjoyment. 
At  a  later  period,  when  common  ownership  with  periodical 
partition  fell  into  disuse^  the  soil  did  not  immediately 
become  the  private  property  of  individual  owners,  but  it  was 
held  as  the  hereditary  inalienable  patrimony  of  separate 
families^  who  lived  in  common  under  the  same  roof,  or 
within  the  same  inclosure."t  M.  de  Laveleye  has  not 
attempted  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  exists  between  the  two 
systems,  and  which  is  summarily  described  above  by  the 
expression  "fell  into  disuse."  Why  did  the  communal 
system  fall  into  disuse  ?  That  is  a  question  which  requires 
answering ;  and  the  burden  of  finding  a  satisOsictory  answer 
is  thrown  upon  those  who  affirm  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion thus  "fallen  into  disuse"  or  given  up.  Until  that 
answer  is  forthcoming,  we  are  justified,  by  a  knowledge  of 
man  himself,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  evolution, 
by  a  knowledge  of  history  itself,  in  inferring  that  it  became 

•  *•  Primiuve  Property."  p.  133.  f  "  Primitive  Property,"  p.  in* 
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unsuited  to  those  who  had  previously  practised  it  and  lived 
under  it 

Lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  misunderstanding  M.  de 
Laveleye,  in  representing  him  as  an  advocate  for  the  Com- 
munist principles  which  primitive  communities  followed,  I 
venture  the  following  further  quotations  from  his  preface. 
"If,"  he  says,  "Western  societies  had  preserved  equality,  by 
consecrating  the  natural  right  of  property,  their  normal 
development  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland. 
They  would  have  escaped  the  feudal  aristocracy,  the  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  the  demogogic  democracy  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  The  communes,  inhabited  by  free  men^ 
property  holders^  and  equals^  would  have  been  allied  by  a 
federal  bond  to  form  the  state ;  and  the  states,  in  their  turn, 
would  have  been  able  to  form  a  federal  union,  such  as  the 
United  States."  To  show  further  that  he  is  quite  serious  in 
his  occasional  obvservations  expressive  of  approval  of  the 
communal  system,  I  quote  the  following,  also  from  his  pre- 
face. "  The  knowledge  oi  primitive  forms  of  property  may 
be  of  direct  interest  to  new  colonies  which  have  immense 
territories  at  their  disposal,  such  as  Australia  and  the 
United  States,  for  it  might  be  introduced  there  in  preference 
to  quiritary  property."* 

M.  de  Laveleye  has  thus  undertaken  to  show,  from 
actual  facts,  that  Communist  principles  are  sound  and 
practicable.  Has  he  succeeded  ?  I  think  not ;  for,  out  of 
all  his  illustrations,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  prove 
its  own  absolute  impracticability  for  any  people  limited  in 
territory,  or  desiring  any  ordinary  standard  of  enterprise 
and  activity. 

I  shall  pass  now  to  a  review  of  the  theories  of  the  more 
modem  Socialists  of  France  and  Germany,  and  endeavour 
to  present  their  merits  and  demerits  with  equally  fair  pro- 
minence.    I  shall,  in  that  review,  touch  upon  the  various 

•    •  Primiuve  Property"  (Preface)  p.  xIU. 
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schemes  proposed  by  Owen,  St  Simon,  Karl  Marx,  Pouiier, 
Louis  Blanc,  Cabet,  Proudhon,  Lasalle,  Baboeuf,  and 
Rodbertus.  I  shall  then  investigate,  with  fitting  brevity,  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  experiments  which  have  been 
attempted,  and  are  (some  of  them)  now  being  continued 
in  the  United  States.  I  shall  then  close  the  chapter  with  a 
few  concluding  generalisations  on  the  results  of  my  investi- 
gations. 

Professor  Ely,  to  who^  careful,  impartial,  and  com- 
prehensive treatise,*  I  am  greatly  indebted,  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  my  subject,  very  properly  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Communism 
and  Socialism  of  the  middle  ages,  (with  which  I  have  already 
dealt)  and  those  of  a  more  inodem  date :  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  he 
quotes  SchafHef  as  having  said  of  the  latter  that  "  it  would 
not  have  been  understood  among  the  ancients  and  the 
oppressed  classes  of  the  middle  ages."  In  the  former  parts 
of  this  chapter,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  Communist  schemes  (if 
so  they  may  be  called)  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  more 
modem  times,  such  as  those  with  which  I  have  already 
dealt,  the  participation  in  the  communal  system  was  purely 
voluntary.  And  that  24)pears  to  be  the  distinction  between 
the  modem  theories  and  those  of  former  times.  As  Pro- 
fessor Ely  says,  speaking  of  all  the  Communist  organisations 
which  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  "No 
attempt  was  made  by  their  authors  or  any  group  of  imme- 
diate disciples  to  regenerate  the  world  by  substituting  them 
for  existing  social  and  economic  organisations.''!  Even 
those  speculations  which  immediately  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion differ  from  those  which  followed  it  in  that  respect — 

«  "  French  and  German  SoctalLsm  in  Modem  Times"  (Richard  P.  Ely,   Ph.D.), 
TrQbnerand  Co.,  1885. 

t  "  Socialism  as  presented  by  Kaufmann." 

\  **  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  3. 
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such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Mably,  Morelly,  Brissot  de 
Wandlle,  and  Rousseau.  It  is  true  that  Brissot  (as  Professor 
Ely  puts  it)  "  tickled  the  palates  of  those,  craving  literary 
and  philosophical  sensation,  by  declaring  private  property  to 
be  theft^^  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  defended  private  pro- 
perty in  the  National  Convention  of  1 792.  Rousseau,  too, 
had  in  his  writings  characterised  the  claimants  of  properly 
as  enemies  to  the  human  race;  nevertheless,  in  his  "Political 
Economy,"  he  regards  property  as  the  basis  of  the  social 
compact,  the  first  condition  of  which  was  that  every  one 
should  be  fully  protected  in  ita^  enjoyment.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  indeed,  says  of  Rousseau,  that  he  "  never  thought  of 
the  subversion  of  society,  or  its  reorganisation  on  a  Com- 
munistic basis."* 

The  Revolution  of  1 789  seems,  then,  a  fairly  distinct  epoch 

from  which  to  date  the  rise  of  the  modem  schools  of 

Socialism  and  Communism.     In  the  language  of  French 

political  writers,  since  that  epoch,  the  working-classes  are 

spoken  of  in  different  and  more  dignified  terms.    The  poor 

man  is  now  2^  proletarian^  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 

is  spoken  of  (in  the  aggregate)  as  the  proletariat     It  would 

be    interesting,  had    I    the    space    at    my  command,  to 

investigate  with  some  detail  the  various  causes  which  led  to 

the  new  departure  in  the  nature  of  social  schemes,  after  the 

Revolution  epoch.     I  cannot,  however,  do  so,  and  must  be 

content  to  observe  that  when  the  complete  subversion  of 

existing  institutions  occurred,   as  a  consequence   of  the 

Revolution,  men  found  themselves  alone  and  isolated  as 

citizens  of  a  great  but  disorganised  community.     They  were 

very  much  in  the  position  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which 

had   been  kept  together  and   held  in  discipline   by  the 

presence'  and  control  of  their  commander,  who  had  suddenly 

been   removed   from   that  control,  and  thus  left  them  in 

an   isolated  straggling  condition.     The  disorganisation  of 

*  •*  Rottscoto  "  (Jo^  Morley,  1873),  voL  i.,  p.  19a. 
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existing  institutions  had  deprived  citizens  of  the  binding 
and  controlling  influences  of  society.  There  was  no 
standard ;  no  acknowledged  guage  by  which  to  test  the 
propriety  of  individual  action.  A  period  of  the  most 
complete  individualism  set  in,  and  men  of  all  kinds  were  (to 
use  an  expressive  phrase)  "put  upon  their  metal"  Pro- 
fessor Ely  says  :  "  Each  one  was  left  free  to  pursue  his  own 
interests  in  his  own  way ;"  and  he  adds :  "  Commerce  and 
industries  took  a  wonderful  start,  and^  by  the  aid  of 
invention^  and  discoveries,  expanded  in  such  a  rapid  and 
all-embracing  manner  as  to  astound  the  world.''*  Unfor- 
tunately, far  too  favourable  results  were  expected.  The 
theories  of  a  sound  Liberalism  had  to  some  extent  been 
realised ;  but  too  much  was  anticipated  from  it.  Those 
doctrines  had,  as  Professor  Ely  says,  "been  expected  to 
usher  in  the  millennium,  and,  instead  of  that,  they  beheld 
the  same  wretched,  unhappy,  sinful  world,  which  they  thought 
they  had  left."t  Enthusiasts  and  dreamers ;  men  who 
allowed  the  poetic  side  of  their  minds  to  obtain  too  great  an 
influence  over  their  judgment  in  mundane  affairs — these, 
all,  were  disappointed,  and  of  course  followed  up  that 
disappointment  by  picturing  a  brighter  and  a  better 
condition  of  things.  But  they  were  only  pictures.  It 
requires  some  resolution  to  enable  the  mind  to  face  the 
most  ugly  facts  concerning  human  nature.  The  fertile 
imagination  passes  them  lightly  over ;  for  the  recollection 
of  them  blurs  and  discolours  the  dreams  and  pictures  of 
the  fancy.  To  look  for  a  millennium,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted  and  situated,  involves  the  omission,  in  our  mental 
calculations,  of  some  of  the  most  permanent  factors  in  the 
operation.  And  this  is,  as  I  shall  sufficiently  show,  what 
has  led  to  both  the  conception  and  the  ultimate  aban- 
donment of  almost  every  Utopian  scheme  of  modem  times. 

^  *'  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  7. 
t  '*  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  11. 
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What  we  call  "wretchedness,  unhappiness,  and  sin,"  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  gap  which  does,  and  must 
always  exist  between  our  powers  and  our  aspirations — 
between  our  capabilities  and  our  most  laudable  desires. 
We  must  ail  work  if  we  would  be  even  moderately  happy. 
The  labourer  works  for  a  living,  and  finds  pleasure  in 
physical  rest  and  relaxation.  The  capitalist  works  mentally 
in  the  worry  and  anxiety  lest  his  possessions  should  be  lost  or 
become  lessened ;  and  he  finds  pleasure  in  mental  rest  and 
relaxation.  The  apparently  idle  man,  in  many  cases,  works 
harder  than  them  all,  in  the  absolute  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  he  never  secures  it !  But  all  have  their  dis- 
appointments ;  their  causes  for  unhappiness  ;  and  their  times 
of  wretchedness ;  and  it  will  require  either  a  new  world  for 
humanity  to  live  in,  or  a  radical  alteration  in  human  nature 
itself,  before  the  dreams  or  hopes  of  the  poetic  mind 
are,  or  can  be  realised.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  and 
seek  to  produce,  is  the  minimum  of  human  pain  and  anxiety, 
not  m  our  own  generation  only,  but  in  our  race,  of  which  in- 
numerable generations  have  to  follow  us  ;  and  that  can  only  be 
realised  by  looking  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  human 
nature  itself,  just  as  it  i>,  straight  in  the  face,  and,  after  the 
most  careful  investigation  of  its  characteristics  and  its 
wants,  immediate  and  remote,  as  also  its  ever-present  infirma- 
ties,  basing  our  social  and  political  theories,  not  upon  the 
material  of  which  we  should  like  human  nature  to  be  made, 
but  on  that  of  which  it  is  made — in  short,  upon  fact,  not 
M^n  fancy.  The  French  Revolution  produced  innumerable 
prose  poets,  some  of  whom  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
their  age,  whilst  many  were  content  to  give  their  Utopian 
theories  the  more  ephemeral  existence  which  is  afforded  by 
unrecorded  human  speech.  The  law  of  social  oscillation 
here  performed  its  part  with  unerring  fidelity.  The  pendulum 
of  men's  minds,  after  a  time,  swung  back  from  the  belief  in 
a  pure  individualism  such  as  had  prevailed,  to  a  longing  for 
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the  Other  extreme  of  a  "  regenerated  society  " — "  a  golden 
age,"  in  which  "  humble  simplicity  and  trustful  dependeiue 
on  the  part  of  the  labourers,"  were  expected  to  be  met  by 
^^  generous  benevolence  and  protective  care  on  the  part  of  the 
master." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  various  schemes  by  which  these 
fond  hopes  were  claimed  to  be  capable  of  realisation. 
Professor  Ely  has  well  said  that  "in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  idea  of  Socialism,  and  of  the  justice  of  its  claims, 
we  must  imagine  ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  labourers, 
with  all  their  trials  and  sufferings.  We  must  endeavour  to 
think  ourselves  into  their  condition."  This,  every  fairly  dis- 
posed mind  would  do,  so  long  as  the  point  of  view  is  not 
so  entirely  exclusive  as  to  involve  the  neglect  of  the  interests 
of  the  numerous  other  classes  who  go  to  make  up  society  as 
a  whole.  And  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  always,  that 
every  scheme  which  aims  at  increased  human  happiness, 
must  have  regard  to  the  next  and  following  generations,  which 
may  be  weakened  and  demoralised  in  their  self-helping 
faculties,  by  the  unwise  indulgence  of  the  existing  one. 
That  is  an  element  of  enormous  importance :  too  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  our  political  calculations. 

We  would  do  well,  too,  to  remember  that  the  greatest 
Socialist  authorities  of  modem  times  have  not  been,  as 
many  suppose,  mere  worthless  penniless  demagogues,  or 
lazy  fhient  agitators,  who  find  it  easier  to  talk  than  to  work. 
As  a  fact,  many  or  most  of  the  leading  authorities  have 
been  "men  of  character,  wealth,  talent,  and  even  high 
social  standing."*  But  this  fact  "cuts  two  ways";  for  it 
will  be  found  that  the  easiness  of  their  circumstances  had, 
in  several  cases,  obviated  the  necessity  for  their  coming  into 
contact  with  the  less  poetic  side  of  human  nature,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  would,  perhaps,  have  convinced  them  of 
the  impracticable  nature  of  their  schemes. 

«  "  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  ao 
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I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  Communism  and  Socialism 
jointly,  as  if  there  were  very  slight  differences  between  the 
two  schools.     It  is  necessary  that  I  should  now  explain  the 
difference  between  them,  according  to  the  latest  acceptation  of 
the  terms.    Mill  says :  "The  word  Socialism^  which  originated 
among    the    English    Conmiunists,  and  was  assumed  by 
them  as  a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  is  now,  on 
the  Continent,  employed  in  a  larger  sense ;  not  necessarily 
miplying  Communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private 
property,  but  applied  to  any  system  which  requires  that  the 
/and  and  the  instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  communities^  or  associations^  or  of 
the  govemment.^^*    Elsewhere,  the  same  writer  speaks  of  the 
Communistic  doctrine,   as  forming  the  "  extreme  limit  of 
Socialism^  according    to  which  not  only  the  instruments 
of  production^  the  land  and  capital^  are  the  joint  property  of 
the  community,  but  the  produce  is  divided  and  the  labour 
apportioned,  as  far  as  possible,  equally."!    These  definitions 
seem  very  clear — indeed  too  clear ;  for  it  would  apparently 
be   impossible  to  find  two  minds  which  understand  the 
former  term — Socialism — with  exactly  the  same  limitations. 
M.  de  Laveleye,  in  a  comparatively  late  article,  J  has  said  : 
"  I  never  yet  met  with  a  clear  definition,  or  even  with  any 
precise  indication   as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word ;"  and 
Proudhon,  when  interrogated  by  the  magistrate,  in  1848, 
concerning  his  political  creed,  replied,  "  Certainly  I  am  a 
Socialist,"  and  on  being  further  asked  to  explain  its  meaning 
replied,  "Socialism  is  any  aspiration  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society."    If  the  latter  definition  were  strictly  correct. 
Socialism  could  certainly  do  little  harm.     There  could  not 
be  any  possible  objection  to  the  indulgence,  by  any  and 
every  citizen,  in  his  aspirations  for  the  amelioration  of 
society.    We  all  have  such  aspirations.     But  the  real  point 

•    "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  12^  f  "Principles  of  Political 

Kcooomy,    p.  130.  X  ComUmparary  Rtvitw^  April,  1883. 
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at  issue  is  whether  any  and  every  citizen,  or  even  a  majority 
of  citizens,  should  be  allowed  to  finu  his  or  their  schemes 
for  that  "amelioration  "  upon  the  remainder  of  his  fellows, 
by  aid  of  the  iron  hand  of  parliament.  Proudhon's  definition, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  useless  in  another  sense.  Socialism 
seeks  the  immediate  amdioration,  without  sufficient  r^;ard 
for  the  morale  and  the  mental  and  bodily  discipline  of  future 
generations.  Moreover,  that  ameli(»^tion  is  assumed  to  be 
realisable  by  providing  the  poor  with  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  which  are  first  to  be  taken  firom  the  well-to-do — 
forcibly.  I  can  see  very  plainly,  from  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensive reading  of  Socialist  literature,  that  die  term  itself 
is  now  understood  to  include  ail  legislative  attempts  at  the 
equalisation  €f  social  conditions^  that  is  to  say,  such  as  involve 
inter ferenu  by  the  state  beyond  the  limits  at  which  that  inter- 
ferenu  is  necessary  to  secure  equal  liberties  or  eqwU  opportunities. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  M.  de  Laveleye  in  the 
article  referred  to,  where,  in  criticising  the  vague  definition 
previously  mentioned,  he  says :  "  Proudhon's  definiti(»i  is 
too  wide  ;  he  omits  two  most  important  characteristics  of 
Socialism.  The  first  is,  that  the  great  aim  of  the  system  is 
to  equalise  social  conditions  ;  and  the  second  is  that  it  endea- 
vours to  efiect  this  through  the  medium^of  the  law  or  the  state. 
The  aim  of  Socialism  (he  adds)  is  equality ;  and  it  will  not 
admit  that  liberty  alone  could  lead  to  a  reign  of  justice." 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  many  persons  who, 
not  having  given  this  subject  a  large  amount  of  attention, 
may  be  inclined  to  consider  that  a  "  small  extent "  of  the 
levelling,  which  the  adoption  of  such  principles  would  involve, 
would  not  do  "  much  harm  ;"  and  they  may  therefore  view 
the  school,  as  I  have  defined  it,  as  a  not  very  dreadful 
danger.  To  such  persons  I  can  only  say  that,  from  that 
line  which  I  have  drawn  as  a  limit  to  state  interference  up 
to  pure  Socialism  and  pure  Communism,  there  is  no  acknott^ 
Udged  halting-place.     If  once  the  principle  is  introduced. 
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there  is  no  intermediate  principle  upon  which  the  interference 
can  be  curtailed.  The  system  of  confiscation — for  it 
involves  that  from  the  moment  of  its  departure  from  the  true 
limits — will  go  on  without  restraint,  except  it  be  of  a  physical 
nature  ;*  and  the  disorganisation  of  society,  on  its  present 
basis,  will  have  commenced.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity,  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter,  of  mentioning  some  of  the 
most  extreme  and  impracticable  of  the  demands  of  the 
Socialist  party,  in  which  still  further  confirmation  will  be 
afforded  of  my  definition.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when 
Mill  published  his  "  Principles  of  Pohtical  Economy,"  his 
definition  may  have  been  sufficiently  broad ;  but  twenty 
years  or  more  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  attitude 
and  tone  of  the  Socialist  school ;  and  I  shall  subsequently 
show  that  he  even  much  altered  his  views  on  the  whole 
subject  It  will  now  be  found,  as  I  have  said,  to  include 
all  legislative  attempts  at  the  equalisation  of  social  conditions 
— other  than  those  which  have  the  effect  merely  of  securing 
equal  liberties  or  opportunities  to  all  citizens.  The  following 
passage  firom  Professor  Ely's  interestmg  work  will,  I  think, 
fully  explain  the  attitude  of  the  most  modem  form  which 
Socialism  has  taken.  "  Socialism  (he  says)  is  the  opposite 
to  Individualism.  A  Socialist  is  one  who  looks  to  society, 
organised  in  the  state,  for  aid  in  bringing  about  a  more 
perfect  distribution  of  economic  goods^  and  ah  elevation  of 
humanity.  The  Individualist  regards  each  man,  not  as  his 
brother's  keeper ^  but  as  his  own^  and  desires  every  man  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  material  and  spiritual." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  the  prominent 
advocates  of  Socialism  in  France  is  that  of  Count  Henry  de 
Saint-Simon.  He  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1760,  and  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  France,  which  could 

•  I  hare  already  referred  to  De  Tocqueville's  statement,  in  which  he  said  :  "  If  ever 
the  free  institutions  of  America  are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the 
nnlimiUd  authcrity  ot  the  majoritjt,  which  may  at  some  future  time  urge  the 
miooriiie^i  to  desperation,  and  obhge  them  to  have  recourse  \x>  physical  force. 
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trace  its  origin  to  Charlemagne.  The  fiunily  produced 
many  distinguished  nobles  and  commoners.  Professor 
Ely  says  of  him  that  "  he  did  not  desire  the  dead  and 
uninteresting  level  of  Communism,  but  placed  before  him, 
as  an  ideal,  a  social  system  which  should  ffwr^  readily  render 
to  man  the  just  fruits  of  his  own  individual  exertions,  than 
does  our  present  society.*  There  is  one  foct  concerning 
Saint-Simon,  which  is  observable  in  connection  with  almost 
every  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  more  complete 
and  elaborate  Communist  and  Socialist  schemes,  viz.,  that 
their  enthusiasm  bordered,  if  not  frequently  trespassed,  on  the 
domain  of  mental  unsoundness.  Through  a  fiamily  quarrd 
St.  Simon  lost  titles  and  an  immense  fortune.  This  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  somewhat  philosophically,  merely  observing 
"  I  have  lost  the  titles  and  fortune  of  the  Duke  of  Saint- 
Simon,  but  I  have  inherited  his  passion  for  glory."  In 
order  that  he  might  not  forget  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
grand  destiny  in  store  for  him,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
awaken  him  every  morning  with  the  words,  "Arise,  Monsieur 
le  Comte ;  you  have  grand  deeds  to  perform.^'f  He 
entered  the  army,  and  subsequently  fought  in  the  American 
war  under  Washington.  Although  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  French  army,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
gave  up  the  military  career.  He  claimed  to  have  ck)sdy 
studied  American  society  and  its  institutions  while  there. 
**  The  life  purpose  which  I  set  before  me  (he  said)  was  to 
study  the  movements  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  that  I 
might  then  labour  for  the  perfection  of  civilisation."! 

That  he  was  not  content  to  do  the  very  small  and  instgni- 
(icant  part  which  even  the  greatest  of  men  must  be  satisfied 
to  contribute  to  the  world's  progress  and  improvement,  is 
shown  by  the  somewhat  ill-digested  schemes  which  he  pro- 
mulgated.     He  proposed  the  building  a  canal  to  unite  the 

^  "  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  s^.  f  "  French  and  Ganan 

p.  54.  t  "  French  and  German  Sooalism,"  p.  55. 
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Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  A  few  years  later  he  formed 
designs  for  connecting  Madrid  with  the  sea  ;  but  the  French 
Revolution  then  occurring,  he  turned  his  attention  to  matters 
of  more  immediate  concern.  He  sided  with  the  people,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  Commune,  where  his  property 
was  situated.  In  his  address  to  the  electors,  he  stated  his 
intention  of  giving  up  his  title,  as  he  regarded  it  as  inferior 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  He  was,  notwithstanding  the 
real  bent  of  his  sympathies,  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  rank. 
Then  followed  an  event,  which  I  venture  to  think  conclusive, 
as  to  his  lacking  the  soundness  of  mind  essential  to  the 
discussion  or  investigation  of  sociological  and  political  matters. 
He  had  a  vision — his  ancestor,  Charlemagne,  appeared  to 
him,  and  encouraged  him  with  a  prophecy  of  future  greatness. 
The  language  of  the  prophecy  consisted  of  the  usual  style 
of  phraseology  adopted  by  spectres.  "  Since  the  world  has 
existed  (said  Charlemagne)  no  family  has  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  producing  a  hero  and  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
rank ;  this  honour  has  been  reserved  for  my  house.  My  son, 
thy  success  as  a  philosopher  will  equal  mine  as  a  warrior 
and  politician."  Having  made  some  very  successful  invest- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  confiscated  national  lands,  he 
devoted  seven  years  to  preparatory  study  of  physiology  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Professor  Ely  says:  "  What  he  had  in 
view  was  a  science  of  the  sciences  ;  a  science  to  classify  facts 
derived  from  all  sciences  and  to  unite  them  into  one 
whole" ;  and  he  adds :  "  It  was  from  him  that  his  scholar 
Auguste  Comte  derived  his  idea  of  founding  ^  universal 
science. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Comte  himself  was  visionary 
enough  to  believe  that  the  "regeneration  of  society,"  as 
the  result  of  his  "  system,"  would  come  in  his  life  time ; 
and  he  actually  fixed  the  dates  at  which  the  different  Euro- 
pean countries  should  separately  undergo  the  change  in 
government,   in  order  that   European  society  should  not 
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be  inconvenienced  by  the  sudden  transformation  !  His 
enthusiasm  carried  him  so  far  that  he  wrote  of  the  "  Great 
Western  Republic "  which  was  to  be  formed  of  the  five 
advanced  nations — the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  British  and 
German,  as  if  it  were  about  to  immediately  become  an 
accomplished  fact ;  and  he  even  designed  an  European  flag 
which  was  to  be  used  when  all  of  the  above  nations  had  thus 
merged  under  the  fraternising  influences  of  the  "  Religion 
of  Humanity Z**  Saint-Simon  lost  all  his  money,  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  copyist  at  about  ^50  a  year.  "  He  copied 
nine  hours  a  day,  and  robbed  himself  of  sleep  in  order  to 
develop  his  philosophical  and  social  system."!  Although 
he  wrote  several  other  works,  it  is  from  that  entitled  "  Nou- 
veau  Christianisme" — The  new  Christianity — that  his 
disciples  principally  draw  their  teaching.  Comte  and  other 
of  his  pupils  and  admirers  were  around  his  death-bed,  and 
the  scene  was  both  touching  and  dramatic  One  of  the  last 
sentences  uttered  by  him  was  addressed  to  his  favourite 
scholar,  Rodrigues,  and  clearly  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
all  his  schemes  for  the  r^eneration  of  society,  he  clearly 
recognised  the  absolute  necessity  of  aflbrding  free  play  to 
human  faculties.  "Rodngues  (he  said)  do  not  forget, 
but  remember  that  to  accomplish  grand  deeds  you  must  be 
enthusiastic  All  my  life  is  comprised  in  this  one  thought  : 
to  guarantee  to  all  men  the  freest  development  of  their  facul- 
ties,^^* Let  us  see  how  this  principle,  which  is  compatible 
with  the  soundest  Individualism  or  Liberalism,  was  reconciled 
with  his  theories  of  Socialism.  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
Saint-Simon's  scheme  was  that  universal  peau  was  to  be 
guaranteed.  Here  we  at  once  see  distinct  evidences  of  the 
poet  and  the  dreamer.  In  order  to  realise 'this  Utopian 
condition  of  things,  an  European  parliament  was  to  be 
formed,  composed  of  true  leaders^  whose  business  it  would 

•  See  "General  View  of  Posiiiv-ism,"  AuRU'ite  Comic.     Truboer  aikdCo.,  1865. 
t      French  and  German  Soctaliun/'  p.  59. 
t    "French  and  German  Sodalism/'  p.  6t. 
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be  to  arbitrate  between  nations.  "  Secondly  (says  Professor 
Ely)  leadership  is  to  establish  universal  association,  guaran- 
teeing labour  to  all,  and  a  reward  in  proportion  to  services 
rendered.  Equality  is  to  be  avoided^  as  involving  greater 
injustice  than  our  present  economic  life.  Recompense  in 
proportion  to  merit  is  the  true  maxim ;  but,  as  all  are  to  be 
guaranteed  work,  all  must  work^  either  mentally  or  physically. 
.  .  .  An  idler  is  a  parasite.  .  .  .  Wealthy  idlers  are 
thieves  ;  another  class  of  idlers  consists  of  beggars,  and  this 
last  class  of  do-nolhings,  Saint-Simon  considered  scarcely  less 
contemptible  and  dangerous  than  the  first.'^  In  Saint 
Simon's  kingdom,  everything  which  was  good,  and  true,  and 
beautiful,  was  to  be  encouraged ;  it  was  to  be  essentially 
religious,  and  its  chiefs  were  to  be  its  priests.  Saint-Simon 
considered  revolution  injurious,  and  regarded  it  as  unfitted 
to  secure  social  regeneration;  because  it  is  destructive^  while 
what  is  sought  is  a  constructive  power.  Reform,  in  his  view, 
must  be  brought  about  by  public  opinion^  and  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened  by  printed  and  spoken  word. 
The  king  was  to  take  the  title  of  the  "  First  industrial  of 
his  kingdom."  Professor  Ely  says  that  though  authority  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Saint-Simon  for  all  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  his  followers,  nevertheless  he  is  not  account- 
able for  some  of  their  later  extravagances.  He  regards  it 
as  almost  impossible  to  separate  his  teaching  from  that  of 
his  followers.  "  The  New  Christianity "  was  the  Bible  of 
the  Saint-Simon  religion.  In  it  Saint-Simon  contended 
that  all  morality  must  be  derived  immediately  from  the 
principle  that  men  ought  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers. 
The  economic  features  of  this  school  are  shortly  as  follow : 
Production  was  to  be  carried  on  in  common^  and  th^  fruits 
of  labour  to  be  divided  according  to  an  ideal  standard, 
llie  Saint-Simonians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ill-regulated 
distribution  undecjhe  existing  regime — most  people  are-^ 


^  "  French  and  German  Socialism/'  p.  64. 
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and  they  believed  it  possible  lo  remedy  this  evil  by  (he 
substitution  of  state  property  for  private  property.  In  this, 
most  practical  and  reasonable  men  will  differ  from  them. 
They  certainly  disapproved  any  g^uai  distribution  of  labour's 
product;  for  they  recognised  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
practice  would  be  to  reward  the  energetic  and  the  intelligent, 
no  more  than  the  idle  and  the  stupid.  They  held  that  men 
were,  by  nature,  unequal^  and  should  accordingly  be  re- 
warded for  the  exercise  of  their  superior  abilities  in  the 
general  interest.  Caste  was  not  intended  to  be  abolished  ; 
for  society  was  to  consist  of  priests,  servants,  and  industrials : 
the  latter  consisting  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  government  was  to  consist 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests,  the  chiefs  of  the  servants,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  industrials.  All  property  was  to  belong  to 
the  state.  Professor  Ely  observes  that  it  is  not  clearly 
stated  how  the  ruling  body  was  to  be  selected,  whether  by 
popular  vote  or  otherwise ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Saint> 
Simonians  assumed  that  the  good^  and  the  ivisc^  and  the  best 
would  be  voluntarily,  and  without  dissension,  selected  as 
leaders— an  assumption  (adds  Professor  Ely  very  pertinently) 
scarcely  warranted  by  the  world's  experience  with  universal 
suffrage. 

Inheritance  was  absolutely  excluded  from  this  scheme  of 
regeneration.  When  the  Saint-Simonians  were  charged,  in 
1830,  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  advocating  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  of  wives,  they  put  their  defence  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  from  which  we  can  obtain  some 
interesting  data  concerning  their  tenets.  Some  of  the  prin- 
ciples there  expressed  are  compatible  with  the  most  absolute 
Individualism,  and  it  is  presumed  would  be  rejected  by  the 
still  more  modern  Socialist  school. 

"  The  system  of  community  of  goods  (they  say)  means  a 
division  among  all  the  members  of  society,  eithe.  of  the 
means  of  production,  or  of  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  all.     The 
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'Saint-Simonians  reject  this  eqtial  division  of  property,  which 
would  constitute  in  their  eyes  a  more  reprehensible  act  of 
violence,  a  more  revolting  injustice  than  the  present  unequal 
division.     .     .     .     They  believe  in  the  natural  inequality 
of  men,  and  regard  this   inequality  as  the  very  basis  of 
association,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  social  order. 
.     .     .     Each  one  should  rank  according  to  his  capacity, 
and  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.     But,  in  virtue  of 
this  law,  they  demand  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  of  birth 
.     .     .     the   destruction  of   inheritance.     They    demand 
that  land,  capital,  and  all  the  instruments  of  labour  should 
become    common    property,   and   be   so    managed*    that 
each  one's    portion    should    correspond    to   his  capacity, 
and  his  reward  to  his  labours.''     The  new  faith  gained  a 
large    number    of    adherents.       A    "  Sacred    College    of 
Apostles  "  was  formed ;  missions  and  bishoprics  were  estab- 
lished ;  organs,  for  the  dissemination  of  their  doctrines  were 
started ;  a  distinguishing  costume  (blue)  was  adopted,  varied 
in  shade  according  to  rank,  and  ultimately,  in  the  ciaving 
for  symbols,  they  resorted  to  a  kind  of  waistcoat  "so  con- 
trived  that  no  one  could  put  it  on  or  take  it  off  without 
assistance,"  the  object  being  "  to  represent  the  dependence 
of  man  upon   his  fellow-man."      The  whole  school   now 
became  involved  in  a  species  of  mock  sentimentality.     One 
of  the  "  fathers "  of  the  regular  assemblies,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  disciples,  withdrew  from  the  association, 
in  consequence  of  the  second  "father"  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce principles  much  akin  iofree4ove,     A  female  Messiah 
was  then  looked  for,  and  from  one  extravagance  to  another 
the  association  broke  up,  and  the  members  became  scattered. 
Mill,  speaking  of  Communist  societies,  says  :  "  The  two 
of  the  highest  intellectual  pretension  are  those  which,  from 

•  These  two  words  occupy  a  smaU  space,  but  they  beg  the  whole  question.  One  can 
imagine  what  that  "so  managed  "  would  be  in  a  country  like  America,  with  xxs/ifty 
miUi^n*  of  people  to  have  sdlotted  to  them  "  each  according  to  his  works."  The 
contemplation  alone  is  lie wildc  ring. 

DD 
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the  names  of  their  real  or  reputed  authors,  have  been  called 
St  Siroonism  and  Fourierism ;  the  former  defunct  as  a 
system,  but  which,  during  the  few  years  of  its  public  pro- 
mulgation, sowed  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  Socialist 
tendencies  which  have  since  spread  so  widely  in  France."* 

I  pass  now  to  a  notice  of  Francois  Noel  Baboeuf,  who  was 
bom  in  1764.  He  also  was  of  a  good  family,  his  father 
having  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Austrian  Army.  He 
entered,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  civil  service,  but  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  for  which  he  received  a 
sentence  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  He,  however, 
escaped  to  Paris,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  He  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  Socialist 
institutions,  and  founded  the  pioneer  Socialist  paper  called  the 
Tribune  of  the  People.  Through  this  medium,  under  cover  of 
the  nom  deplume  "Caius  Gracchus,"  he  attacked  existing  insti- 
tutions. He  was  ultimately  imprisoned  (1795)  ^^^  giving 
expression  to  revolutionary  projects.  As  soon  as  he  obtained 
his  release,  he  (with  others)  organised  a  conspiracy  (called 
the  conspiracy  of  Baboeuf)  to  overthrow  existing  institutions, 
and  to  establish  the  Communistic  millennium,  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  (who  had  been  fellow-prisoners)  had  arranged, 
in  theory,  while  undergoing  sentence.  They  called  them- 
selves "  Equals."  Their  success  was  so  great  that,  in  1796, 
as  many  as  seventeen  thousand  men  were  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  subversion  of  the  Directory,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  government.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them  exposed  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
principals  were  arrested.  Baboeuf  himself,  and  another, 
were  condemned  to  death.     Baboeuf  was  executed  in  1797. 

He  never  published  any  systematic  work,  and  the  theories 
of  his  proposed  scheme  of  Communism  must  be  gleaned  from 
his  articles,  and  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  "Manifesto  of 
the  Equals,"  and  Buonarroti's  **  History  of  the  Conspiracy  for 

«  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  125. 
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Equality."     In  the  latter  work,  Baboeufs  views  are  largely 
expounded.     The  leading  principle  of  the  school   is  that 
'*  the  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and  happiness 
is  considered  to  consist  in  equality."*     The  doctrine  of 
equality,  as  here  understood,  was  absolute.     No  single  man 
must  be  richer  or  more  powerful  than  his  fellows.     This  was 
considered  indispensable.     The  first  and  fun(}amental  article 
of  the  manifesto  ran  thus :  "  Nature  has  given  to  every  man 
an  equal  right  to  the  enjojonent  of  all  goods."    They  did 
not  propose  a  "  general  division  "  of  existing  property,  and 
then  to  go  on  as  before ;  nor  was  everything  necessary  to 
the  scheme  to  be  carried  out  at  once.     Deliberation  and 
consideration  were  by  no  means  disregarded.     It  was,  in 
(act,  estimated  that  it  would  occupy  fifty  years  before  all 
property  would  be  nationalised.    At  first,  only  corporate 
bodies  and  public  institutions  were  to  be  nationalised,  and 
the  property  of  living  persons  was  to  follow,  only  on  their 
demise.     All  was  to  become  common  property.     Every  one 
was  to  work  in  the  common  interest,  in  proportion  to  his 
capabilities.     People  were  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
employment,  and  each  class  was  to  choose  a  leader.     Each 
commune  was  to  have  its  assembly  of  delegates,  and   the 
assembly  or  council  was  to  determine  the  capacity  and 
occupation  of  all  its  constituents,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  central  council.     The  manufactured  goods  were  to  be 
stored  up  in  public  magazines,  and  subsequently  distributed. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  to  be  maintained ;  and, 
with  that  view,  storehouses  were  to  be  erected  near  the 
frontier.    The  surplus  products  were  to  be  kept  in  reserve 
for    times    of   want.      Oi^rexeriion    was  to  be  avoided! 
Citizens  were  to  live  in  villages,  as  the  crowding  in  large 
cities  was  considered  unnatural,  and  detrimental  to  morals. 
Everybody  was  to  have  accommodation  in  a  comfortable 
dwelling-house,  and  wearing  apparel  of  the  same  make  and 

*  **  French  and  Gennan  Sodalismt"  p.  34 
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shape.  The  food  was  to  be  frugal,  and  luxury  was  to  be 
stringently  prohibited,  as  interfering  with  man's  proper 
mission.  Agriculture  was  to  receive  most  attention,  while 
the  industrial  pursuits  and  the  aits  were  to  be  restricted  to 
such  as  had  the  aptitude  to  acqune  them  speedily.  All 
literary  productions  were  to  undergo  careful  examination 
before  publication  and  dissemination.  Children  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  family  at  an  early  age,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
b^nnings  of  inequality.*  As  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  observed, 
"  The  fatal  errors  implied  in  this  system  scarcely  require  a 
refutation.  .  .  .  The  total  suppression  of  individual 
liberty;  the  establishment  of  a  complete  despotism;  the 
trampling  under  foot  of  the  arts  and  sciences — in  feet,  all 
that  raises  society."  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  How  long 
would  such  a  system  last  ?  And,  even  if  it  did  last,  what 
would  become,  in  a  few  generations,  of  human  energy, 
human  enterprise,  ambition,  refinement,  culture,  and  the 
aspirations  for  a  stDl  better  and  happier  existence,  which, 
though  doomed  to  produce  for  us  constant  disappointment, 
nevertheless  supply  us  with  an  ideal  to  which  we  are  ever 
making  some  infinitesimal  approximation.  Such  feelings 
would,  inevitably,  be  eradicated,  or,  at  least,  so  completely 
suppressed  as  to  reduce  everyone  to  the  mere  animal 
existence.  "  The  whole  scheme,"  says  Professor  Ely,  "  is 
dreary  and  monotonous.  ...  All  must  be  dressed  alike, 
all  must  eat  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  food, 
and  all  must  be  educated  alike.  ...  All  things  are 
contrived  to  level  down,  and  not  to  level  up ;  to  bring  the 
highest  down  to  the  plane  of  stupid  self-satisfied  mediocrity, 
and  not  to  elevate  the  less  fortunate  to  higher  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  enjoyments  f  and  the  same  authority  adds, 
"  This  most  cheerless  of  all  Communistic  schemes  fitly  took 

*1  am  indebted  for  mmt  of  the  above  summary  to  the  Rev.  If.  Kanfmann's 
interesting  work,  '*  Socialism.:  its  Nature;  its  Dangers;  and  its  Rem^ies  con- 
sidered." 
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Its  origin  among  those  sunk  in  tke  most  degraded  materialism 
of  the  French  Revolution"* 

I  pass  now  to  a  scheme  of  social  reform  which  Mill  has 
characterised  as  worthy  of  being  counted  "  among  die  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  past  and  present  age."t  I 
refer  to  that  of  Charles  Fourier.  It  has  been  said  that 
"Saint-Simon  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  feeling;  Fourier 
was  a  man  of  the  understanding  and  Ic^ic.  The  former 
founded  a  reh'gion  ;  the  latter  a  scieiice."  Fourier  was  bom 
in  1 772,  and  sprang  from  the  middle  classes.  He  combined, 
in  his  younger  years,  an  unusual  love  of  the  practical  and 
the  beautiful.  He  visited  several  continental  countries  as  a 
commercial  traveller,  and,  on  his  father's  death,  inherited 
about  ^5000,  all  of  which  he  lost  during  the  siege  of 
Lyons.  He  was  taken  prisoner  ;  but  subsequently,  being 
released,  joined  the  army,  from  which,  after  two  years,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  the  score  of  ill-health.  He  is 
said  to  have  lacked  the  qualities  which  secure  great  worldly 
success.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  published  his  first  work, 
consisting  of  a  rough  outline  of  a  social  scheme  which  his 
mind  had,  at  an  early  age,  begun  to  evolve.  During  the 
following  five  years,  he  had  not  secured  a  single  disciple. 
He  communicated  with  Robert  Owen,  but  received  no 
encouragement.  The  Saint-Simonians,  even,  are  said  to 
have  regarded  him  with  contempt  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  does  not  seem  to  have  been  great ;  for  he  began  his 
search  for  disciples  by  publicly  announcing  '*  that  he  would 
be  at  home  every  day  at  noon  to  meet  any  one  disposed  to 
furnish  a  million  francs  for  an  establishment,  based  on  the 
principles  he  had  published."^  As  might  be  expected, 
nobody  came,  though,  it  is  said,  he  kept  the  appointment 
every  day  for  twelve  years.  One  would,  at  the  first  blush, 
pronounce  as  impracticable,  a  scheme  for  regenerating  the 

•  "  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  38.  t  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
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whole  of  society  which  required  on  a  smali  experiment  a 
million  francs  but,  during  his  life,  an  experiment  was  made. 
A  philanthropic  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
offered  an  estate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  necessary  number 
of  converts  was  accordingly  found.  Fourier  himself  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  management,  and  the  experiment 
failed.  By  this  time,  however,  he  had  won  over  many 
disciples,  and  he  is  said  to  have  thus  obtained  the  means  of 
living  in  comfort.  There  is  a  purely  scientific  side  to  his 
theories  which  I  need  not  go  into  at  great  length.  His 
work  "  The  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements  and  the  General 
Destinies,''  represents  society,  animal  life,  organic  life,  and 
material,  as  being  subject  to  one  law — ^that  of  gravitation. 
He  applied  to  those  four  elements  the  same  theory  which 
Newton  discovered  regarding  matter.  This  discovery,  in 
the  opinion  of  Fourier,  provided  for  "  the  sudden  passage 
from  social  chaos  to  universal  harmony*^  Here  again  we 
see  the  dreamer  and  the  idealist  Professor  Ely,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  most  of  my  information  regarding  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  short  sketches  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  French  and  German  Socialists,  says  of  this  particular 
work— "The  Four  Movements"— that  "the  fantastic  notions 
and  ridiculous  prophecies  contained  in  it  were  the  subject  of 
so  much  ridicule,  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  (Fourier)  would 
not  mention  the  book,  and  was  unwilling  to  hear  others 
speak  of  it"*  His  chief  work  was  his  "  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Gravitation."  In  this,  he  gave  a 
complete  exposition  of  his  system,  which  was  indeed 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  since  it  included  "  man  and  the 
earth,  and  the  heavens  above,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth."t  Much  of  the  subject  matter  is  suggestive  of  the 
abstruse  and  useless  speculations  regarding  first  principles, 
which  were  indulged  in  by  such  philosophers  as  Pythagoras 

'  "  French  and  German  SocialUm,"  p.  87. 
t  "  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  87. 
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and  Heraclitus.  They  are  full  of  such  phrases  as  "  eternal 
and  indestructible  principles ; "  "  acting  and  moving  prin- 
ciples ; "  "passive  principles."  Scnne  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  indulged  in,  as  the  result  of  calculations  in  figures,  are 
strangely  suggestive  of  a  disordered  mind.  He,  for  instance, 
made  an  estimate  which  induced  him  to  affirm  that  the 
human  race  was  limited  in  its  earthly  existence  to  eighty 
thousand  years.  That  period  was  divided  as  follows : 
Infancy,  5,000  years;  growth,  35,000;  decline,  35,000; 
dotage,  5,000.  As  might  be  expected,  the  transition  from 
infancy  to  growth  was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
adoption  of  his  theories !  Much  of  the  matter  is  of  the 
most  childish  and  ridiculous  nature.  Professor  Ely  speaks 
of  them  (and  mentions  a  good  many  of  them)  as  "non- 
sensical speculations."  It  is  to  his  "New  Industrial  and 
Social  World  "  that  we  must  look  for  the  more  practical  and 
useful  side  of  his  philosophy.  But  even  that  is  pregnant 
with  useless  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  senses,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  and  body.  These  punctilious 
classifications  remind  one  of  the  lengthy  and  unscientific 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  modem  popular  phreno- 
logist Fourier,  somewhat  differently  to  other  Socialists, 
claimed  free-play  for  the  passions^  which  our  present  form 
of  society  did  not  in  his  opinion  allow.  He  aims  always 
at  what  he  calls  "  harmony."  How  he  reconciles  a  greater 
free-play  of  passions  than  society  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
with  harmony,  there  is  no  means  of  learning.  The  number 
of  persons  who  were  to  dwell  together  in  one  building,  in 
his  ideal  community,  was  regulated  by  a  calculation,  based 
on  the  number  of  our  passions^  which  he  estimated  at  twelve. 
By  some  arithmetical  method  of  his  own,  he  fixed  upon 
a  number,  varying  from  four  hundred  to  two  thousand.  A 
larger  number  would,  he  considered,  produce  discord. 
That  such  an  event  might  happen  with  two  thousand  people 
in  one  building  (a  sort  of  gigantic  boarding-house)  does  not 
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seem  to  have  aj^^eared  Kkely !  He  contended  that  all  labour 
t)ecanie  pleasant,  so  long  as  it  was  voluntary,  and  upon  that 
assumption  much  of  his  system  is  based.  I  shall,  sub- 
sequently, show  that  Mill  even  regarded  this  as  a  most  valu- 
able feature  in  his  system.  He  relied  much  on  unrewarded 
rivalry,  and  evidently  anticipated  that  the  era  of  the  "  myrtle 
wreath  "  would  be  repeated  and  universally  welcomed.  Some 
idea  of  his  mental  condition  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  he  entered  into,  and  made  known  the  results  of  a  cal- 
culation, by  which  he  showed  that  if  England  would  adopt 
his  theories^  the  labour  would  become  so  productive  as  to 
enable  her  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  six  months,  by  the 
sale  of  ha^s  eggs  ! 

"We  are  going  (he  said)  to  extinguish  the  colossal 
English  debt  on  a  fixed  day,  with  half  of  the  eggs  produced 
during  a  single  year.  We  shall  not  lay  violent  hands  on  a 
single  fowl,  and  the  work  of  accomplishing  our  purpose, 
instead  of  being  burdensome,  will  be  an  amusement  for  the 
globe."*  Professor  Ely  says :  "  Such  amusing  and  ridiculous 
passages  in  his  writings  do  not  give  us  any  sufficient  ground 
for  condemning  the  cardinal  principles  of  Fourierism."  I 
venture,  however,  to  think  that  if  writers  like  Mill  or  Spencer 
had  indulged  in  the  publication  of  such  nonsense,  few 
thoughtful  men  would  care  to  spend  much  time  in  studying 
their  remaining  productions.  The  one  principle  which 
seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  his  more  rational  theories^  is  that 
of  co-operation.  He  objects  to  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  maintenance  of  hundreds  of  retail  shops ;  in 
the  fact  of  two  lines  of  railway  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;   in  the  cooking  of  four  hundred  small  dinners  where 

•  "  French  and  Gemum  Socialism,'*  p.  95.  Note.— Professor  Ely  has  set  oat  at 
length  Fourier's  calculation.  One  might  almost  imagine,  on  reading  it,  that  Foorier 
intended  to  apply  his  SodalLst  theories  to  the  fowls  themselves.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  producticm  of  nearly.a  Miwn  ptmiuU  worth  of  eggs 
would  somewhat  ghit  the  market  !  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that, 
if  so  much  money  could  be  so  easily  made  out  of  ^^,  he  had  wasted  hb  time  by 
waiting  twelve ye^rs  for  a  million  francs  to  enable  mm  to  make  his  first  experiment. 
Moreover,  if  money  were  so  easily  made,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  was  «o 
anxious  to  interfere  with  existing  institutions  ! 
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one  large  one  would  do.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  all  that 
Experience  shows  that  institutions  of  all  kinds  can  become 
top-heavy ;  that  organisations,  when  grown  beyond  a  certain 
size,  can  be  less  economically  managed  than  small  ones ; 
and,  regarding  dinners,  people  are  prepared  to  set  off  the 
extra  trouble  and  exertion,  or  the  extra  expenditure,  against 
the  privacy  which  Is  enjoyed  by  dining  alone  with  one's 
^mily.  No  one,  I  think,  can  study  the  writings,  and  the 
system  of  Fourier,  without  feeling  that  it  will  utterly  fail  in 
pleasing  the  modem  school  I  shall  have  occasion,  sub- 
sequently, to  refer  to  certain  practical  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  principles  of  Fourierism,  as  the 
system  is  called.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  at  Brook 
Farm.  There  are  thirty-four  experiments  recorded,*  all  of 
which  failed. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  too,  as  showing  that  the  most 
perfect  harmony  does  not  exist  among  Socialists  themselves, 
that  among  the  later  of  Fourier's  writings  was  a  severe  attack 
on  the  principles  of  the  Saint-Simonians  and  the  Owenites. 
Mill  has,  in  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  thus  sum- 
marised Fourier's  principles,  omitting  all  the  useless  portions 
which  I  have  felt  bound  to  record,  in  order  to  give  an  im- 
partial account  of  his  writings.  '^This  system  (he  says) 
does  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  private  property,  nor 
even  of  inheritance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  avowedly  takes  into 
consideration,  as  an  element  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duce, capital  as  well  as  labour.  It  proposes  that  the  opera- 
tions of  industry  should  be  carried  on  by  associations  of 
about  two  thousand  members,  combining  their  labour  on  a 
district  of  about  a  square  league  in  extent,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distribution, 
a  certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for  every  member  of  the 
community,  whether  capable  or  not  of  labour.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  produce  is  shared  in  certain  proportions,  to 

•  S*«  "  History  of  American  Socifaism''  Q.  H.  Noyea),  1870.. 
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be  determined  beforehand,  among  the  three  elements — 
labour,  capital,  and  talent"  The  element  of  co-operation, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  being  an  important  factor 
in  the  system,  was  expected  to  do  away  with  the  middle- 
man^ and  thus  produce  further  economy. 

The  thirty-four  trials,  or  experiments,  which  the  system 
has  undergone,  should  certainly  constitute  a  fair  test  of  its 
practicability  and  advantages.  Regarding  the  latter,  they 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  guaranteeing  of  a  bare  Irving  to 
everybody  ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  ask  why  so  much  should 
be  disorganised  to  produce  so  small  a  result  ?  To  reorganise 
society,  so  that  it  might  be  divided  into  what  are  termed 
phalanxes  of  two  thousand  individuals,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  self-contained  and  self-supporting,  would  involve  the 
most  complete  subversion  and  reconstruction  of  all  existing 
institutions.  And,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  very  moot  question, 
whether  it  would,  in  the  end,  benefit  society  to  establish  a 
form  of  government,  by  which  a  livelihood  was  guaranteed 
to  everybody,  irrespective  of  his  or  her  deserts  ? 

The  name  of  Etienne  Cabet  is  well  known  as  a  Socialist 
writer.  His  parentage  was  exceedingly  humble,  but  he  re- 
ceived a  good  education  and  practised  as  a  lawyer  in  Paris. 
He  became  Attorney-General  of  Corsica,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. He  published  a  journal  called  Le  Popuiaire^  in  which 
he  advocated  moderate  Communistic  principles.  He  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  a  disloyal  article, 
but  escaped  to  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  much 
influenced  by  his  perusal  of  More's  "  Utopia.*'  He  subse- 
quently published  his  "Voyage  to  Icaria,"  which  he  called  a 
philosophical  and  social  romance.  He  therein  pictured  a 
country,  in  every  way  ideal — in  which  all  the  virtues  were 
abundant  and  crime  was  unknown.  He  himself  described 
it  as  "  a  second  promised  land,  an  Eden,  an  Elysium,  a  new 
terrestrial  paradise."    The  object  of  the  work  was  to  show 
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that  Communism  is  practicable  !  Cabet,  in  short,  believed  he 
could  establish  such  a  society  as  he  described.  He,  in  fact, 
made  the  attempt,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  Red  River,  in  Texas.  The  history  of  that 
experiment  I  shall  briefly  relate  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
other  American  experiments.  Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  that  it 
was  a  melancholy  failure.  Cabet's  ideas  were  altogether 
wild  and  incapable  of  realisation.  When  the  community 
was  established,  Cabet  himself  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  community  if 
he  only  had  a  million  dollars!  He  proposed  to  have  a 
theatre,  parks,  gasworks,  hot  and  cold  baths  to  the  houses, 
and  other  comforts  and  indulgences,  which  are  usually 
subjects  for  condemnation  with  most  of  his  school  Cabet's 
principles  were  simple.  "  Fraternity  "  was  the  key-note  to 
his  whole  scheme.  He  required  fifty  years  for  the  transition 
of  society  from  the  existing  form  to  that  of  Communism.  He 
proposed  to  begin  by  moving  much  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  toward  which  society  appears  to  be  now-a-days  tend- 
ing— by  legislating  for  the  training  of  children ;  for  the 
exemption  of  the  poor  from  taxation;  for  the  pro- 
gressive taxation  of  the  rich ;  also  for  a  minimum  of 
wages.  He  generously  offered  society  this  consolation — that 
*'  the  system  of  absolute  equality,  of  community  of  goods 
and  of  labour,  will  not  be  obliged  to  be  applied  com- 
pletely, perfectly,  universally,  and  definitely,  until  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years 'M  The  political  organisation 
of  his  ideal  community  was  to  be  a  democratic  republic. 
There  was  to  be  a  parliament,  very  much  like  our  present 
one.  The  Icarians,  as  the  inhabitants  were  called,  were  to 
choose  their  representatives,  who  were  to  make  laws,  and  to 
provide  amusements  for  the  people.  Uniformity  was  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  community,  and  this  was  to  apply 
even  to  the  clothes,  except  that  a  little  liberty  would  be 
allowed   m    the   matter  of  colour!     Women   were  to   be 
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accorded  high  considerations.  Work  was  to  be  common. 
If  there  were  too  many  applicants  for  any  particular  class  of 
work,  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  competitive  examination. 
Men  were  to  be  superannuated  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and 
women  at  fifty.  Everybody  was  to  work  seven  hours  a  day  in 
summer,  and  five  in  winter.  In  this  scheme,  unlike  many 
others,  machinery  was  to  be  regarded  fisivourably,  for  it  was 
proposed  to  do  all  the  "dirty  work"  by  that  means.  Art  in 
every  form  was  to  be  encouraged.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  scheme,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  dream,  b  devoid  of  any  novel  or  leading  principle  from 
which  any  great  accession  of  human  happiness  could  be 
expected.  Cabet  is  another  of  the  instances  in  which  an 
improperly  balanced  mind  arrived  at  fanciful  and  imprac- 
ticable conclusions.  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  his 
Communist  experiments  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
chapter. 

Piere-Joseph  Proudhon  is  a  prominent  figure  among 
French  Socialists.  He  also  was  of  humble  parentage — 
in  fact,  came  from  the  masses ;  and  he  was  proud  of  the 
fact.  He  followed,  successively,  the  callings  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  a  cow-herd,  a  waiter,  a  publisher's  reader, 
and  an  author.  He  undertook  the  problem  of  uniting 
"  absolute  and  unqualified  individualism  with  perfect  justice 
in  the  production  of  goods,  and  in  their  distribution.*^  He 
undertook,  in  fact,  to  reconcile  two  schools  which  are  really 
irreconcilable — Socialism,  which  is  ever  aiming  at  equal 
social  conditions ;  and  Individualism,  which  recognises  the 
inequality  of  social  conditions  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome^ 
spurs  to  individual  development  and  social  progress.  One 
of  the  most  suggestive  doctrines  which  he  sought  to 
promulgate,  was  that  which  regarded  property  as  thefts  and 
property-holders  as  ihiet^es,  E^ofessor  Ely  says  :  "  Proudhon 
was  the  first  to  prove  directly  and  scientifically  that  private 

*  "  French  and  (lennan  Socialism,"  p.  125. 
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property /tfr  se  was  a  monstrosity — was  robbery  f  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  proved  it.  He  certainly  tried  hard 
to  do  so.  He  admitted  that  he  hated  the  rich,  and  all 
the  existing  institutions  which  result  from  the  recognition  of 
private  property ;  but  subsequently  his  mind  modified  this 
feeling  into  one  of  contempt  only !  He  also  attacked  the  Saint- 
Simonians  and  Fourierists,  and  had  little  mercy  for  the 
political  economists.  It  may  be  well  said  of  Proudhon,  that 
he  only  did  half  of  that  which  he  undertook  to  do.  He 
said  :  "  I  will  destroy  and  I  will  build  up  again."  Indeed, 
he  adopted  that  as  his  motto.  (Destruam  etadiftcabo,)  But 
he  did  little  dse  except  abuse  and  expose  existing  institutions. 
He  contributed  little  in  their  place.  He  purposely  eschewed 
practical  politics,  because  he  knew  no  existing  form  which 
corresponded  with  or  approached  his  ideal.  He  was,  how- 
ever, elected,  ultimately,  to  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  him  to  propose  a  positive 
measure  of  social  reform.  It  took  the  shape  of  an  organisa- 
tion of  state  credit,  on  which  no  interest  was  to  be  charged. 
It  was  ignominiously  rejected  by  691  votes  to  2.  Having 
failed  to  secure  state  assistance  for  his  scheme,  he 
endeavoured  to  dispense  with  its  assistance,  and,  accordingly, 
founded  a  bank,  which  collapsed  after  an  existence  of  a  few 
weeks.  "Thus,"  says  Professor  Ely,  "  ended  the  attempt  of 
the  last  French  Socialist  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  social  and 
economic  regeneration.  He  was  then  imprisoned  for  three 
years  for  Weaches  of  the  press  laws,  and,  during  his 
imprisonment,  wrote  an  important  theological  work,  which 
went  through  six  editions.  The  book  was  seized,  and  he 
was  again  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  but 
managed  to  escape  to  Belgium.  Proudhon  insists  on  the 
soil  being  the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  denies  the 
right  of  any  authority  to  dispose  of  it.  He  denies,  also,  that 
anyone  can  claim  property  in  anything  he  does  not  produce. 
He  claims  free  access  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  instruments  of 
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labour.  But  he  seems  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  dement 
of  exchange,  by  which  one  man  who  has  produced  (say)  an 
acre  of  wheat,  exchanges  it  for  a  dray  or  a  plough,  by  whkh 
the  latter  would  become  his,  just  as  if  he  had  produced  them. 
But  Proudhon  would  not  return  to  Communism.  He  considers 
that  a  robbery  of  the  strong  by  the  weak.  "  Property  (be  says) 
is  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Community  is 
exploitation  of  the  strong  by  the  weak.  ...  In  the 
system  of  property,  inequality  of  conditions  results  firom 
force,  under  whatever  name  it  may  disguise  itself — fwce, 
physical  and  intellectual;  force  of  circumstances,  hazard, 
fortune ;  force  of  acquired  property,  etc  In  community 
inequality  springs  from  mediocrity  of  talent  and  of  labour 
elevated  to  an  equality  with  force ;  and  this  injurious  equa- 
tion is  revolting  to  conscience,  and  causes  merit  to  labour." 
In  short,  Proudhon  would  allow  no  one  to  possess  or  control 
anything  which  he  did  not  actually  make  or  produce  for 
himself.  He  says,  ebewhere,  "  I  am  an  anarchist.  .  .  . 
Anarchy — the  absence  of  master,  of  sovereign."  This  he 
seems  elsewhere  to  somewhat  contradict,  for  he  proposes  a 
"Department  of  Statistics,"  by  which  every  question  of 
internal  politics  ought  to  be  solved.  .  .  .  The  science 
of  government  belongs  of  right  (he  says)  to  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  .  .  .  Since  every 
citizen  may  address  a  m^moire  to  the  Academy,  every  citizen 
is  a  legislator ;  but  the  opinion  of  no  one  counts,  excq>t  in 
so  far  as  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  true."  From  this  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  "  Academy  of  Sciences  "  would  be 
"  the  master,"  and  "  the  sovereign,"  and,  moreover,  a  very 
despotic  one ;  for  it  would  take  hints  from  citizens,  but  not 
be  bound  to  adopt  them.  The  measures  he  proposed  to 
enact  on  this  basis  were :  ( 1 )  ^  national  bank  for  the 
exchange  of  products,  without  intermediates,  but  through 
the  medium  of  paper  money.  This  paper  would  measure 
value  by  labour-time.      Professor  Ely  considers   Proudhon 
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"  inconsistent  "  and  "  paradoxical."  He  gives  him  credit  for 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  considers  his  schemes  as  "  utterly 
impracticable."  The  following  "  appeal  to  the  Deity,"  with 
which  he  closes  his  first  memoirt^  will,  I  think,  convince  most 
persons  that  he,  too,  hke  many  of  his  school,  was  mentally 
unsound ;  and  that  fact,  from  which  I  see  no  escape,  will 
account  for  what  appears  to  me  the  absolute  incomprehen- 
sibility of  his  proposals.  *'Thou  God  (he  says),  who  has 
placed  in  my  heart  the  sentiment  of  justice,  before  my 
reason  comprehended  it,  hear  my  ardent  prayer.  Thou  hast 
dictated  that  which  I  have  written.  Thou  has  formed  my 
thought ;  thou  has  directed  my  studies ;  thou  has  separated 
my  spirit  from  curiosity,  and  my  heart  from  attachment,  in 
order  that  I  should  publish  the  truth,  before  the  master  and 
the  slave,"  and  so  on.  He  concludes  this  "  appeal,"  by 
picturing  the  future,  in  which  "the  great,  the  small,  the  rich, 
and  the  poor,  will  unite  in  one  ineffable  fraternity;  and  all 
together,  chanting  a  new  hymn,  will  re-erect  thy  altar,  O  God 
of  liberty  and  of  equality  "! 

Another  recognised  authority  in  the  field  of  Socialist  and 
Communist  literature  is  Karl  Rodbertus,  born  in  1805.  He 
differs  from  those,  concerning  whose  theories  I  have  already 
spoken,  in  being  a  German.  He  began  life  as  a  jurist,  and 
subsequently  became  a  farmer.  He  took  a  practical  part  in 
the  politics  of  Prussia,  in  the  years  1848  and  1849,  and 
became  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship. 
He  soon  abandoned  the  more  active  life,  and  retired  to  the 
country,  to  secure  the  leisure  and  retirement  necessary  to 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  Professor  Ely 
speaks  of  Rodbertus  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  Socialists  who 
ever  lived,  and  perhaps  the  best  respresentative  of  pure 
theoretical  Socialism." 

His  writings  were  principally  directed  toward  solving  the 
two  great  problems  of  pauperism,  and  the  evils  arising  from 
over-production.     He  starts  with  the   principle  which  has 
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been  so  much  emphasised  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  in  his 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  viz.,  that  "All  economic  goods 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  labour,  and 
cost  nothing  more  than  labour."  This  no  one  will 
contradict;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  con- 
tend that,  therefore,  "all  economic  goods  belong  to  the 
labourers."  This  is  really  what  Mr.  Henry  George  and  other 
Socialists  contend.  They  seemT  to  forget  that  a  labourer 
can  and  does  sell  his  labour  for  money,  called  wages  ;  and 
that  when  he  does  this  the  result  of  that  labour  becomes  the 
honestly  acquired  property  of  him  who  so  bought  it. 

When  a  workman  has  bought  a  table  or  chair  with  the 
money  he  got  in  exchange  for  his  own  labour  (say)  as  a 
bricklayer,  he  will  not  be  found  willing  to  admit  that  the 
table  or  the  chair  belongs  to  the  carpenter  who  made  it. 
Nor,  if  a  labourer,  by  saving  his  earnings,  were  able  to  put 
his  son  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  cottage,  would  he 
willingly  admit  that  the  son  was  less  entided  to  it  than  the 
builders  who  erected  it  He  would  properly  argue,  in  such 
a  case,  that  what  he  had  saved  was  his  own ;  that  he  had 
the  right  to  give  it  to  his  son,  in  the  form  of  a  cottage ;  that 
the  builders  of  the  cottage  had  fairly  exchanged  it  for  his 
accumulated  wages  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  given  up 
all  control  or  claim  upon  it.  This  simple  illustration  involves 
the  history  of  all  legally-acquired  property;  yet  Socialists  speak 
of  it,  when  it  has  reached  that  form,  as  "  capital,"  and  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  product  of  labour, 
therefore  it  should  belong  to  the  labourers.  No  one  would 
object  to  Rodbertus'  fundamental  principle ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  object  to  the  illogical  inferences  and  deduc> 
tions  which  are  drawn  from  it.  The  economic  theories  of 
Rodbertus  are  very  elaborate  and  very  ingenious  ;  but  I  can- 
not enter  into  them  here,  except  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
scheme  he  proposed  as  an  alternative  to  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  society.     He  proposed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
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poverty  and  commercial  panics  by  state  interference  of  su<;h 
a  character  as  to  secure  to  labourers  "a  share  in  the  national 
products."*  This  was  expected  to  be  realised,  by  estimating 
the  value  of  the  products  of  society  during  the  year ;  then 
apportioning  that  value  between  the  capitalbt  and  the 
labourer.  All  the  products  of  the  year  would  be  first 
deposited  in  magazines  provided  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
labourers,  having  been  first  paid  in  labour-time  money,  that 
is  to  say  a  kind  of  paper  money  representing  so  many  hours 
of  labour,  according  to  the  proportion  allotted  to  him, 
would  be  allowed  to  present  that  paper  money,  and  get 
goods  from  the  magazines  in  exchange,  on  the  same  valua- 
tion as  that  upon  which  they  had  been  paid.  "  This,"  skys 
Professor  Ely,  "  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  securing 
for  the  labourers  a  fixed  share  of  production,  and  an 
amount  of  goods  which  increases  with  increased  produc- 
tion." The  same  authority  says  that  many  practical  men 
have  regarded  the  scheme  with  favour,  and  quotes  the 
opinion  of  a  German  architect  who  had  prepared  a  table  of 
proportions  to  facilitate  the  division.  I  venture,  however, 
to  say  that  any  manufacturer  or  any  practical  business  man 
would  at  once  condemn  the  scheme  as  involving  waste,  and 
materially  increasing  cost.  The  object  of  the  scheme 
(beyond  that  of  securing  a  fixed  share  of  the  products  for 
the  labourer)  is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  what  are  now 
termed  middle-men ;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  would  inevit- 
ably fail.  The  middle-man  is  he  who  singles  out  the  most 
successful  and  the  most  economical  manufacturer,  and, 
having  purchased  from  him  large  quantities  of  his  pro- 
ducts, makes  it  his  business  to  preserve  them  in  good 
order,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  for  sale,  in  smaller 
quantities,  to  the  actual  consumers.  This,  it  is  presumed, 
would  all  be  done  by  the  public  magazines ;  but  the  ques- 
tions which  need  to  be  answered  are :  Would  it  be  done 

*  *'  French  and  German  Socialism,"  p.  166. 
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more  ecooomkally ?  Woakl  it  ^be  done  as  thoroughly? 
Magazines  would  have  to  be  built,  and  the  expense  of  doing 
so  would  correspond  to  the  building  of  the  stores  and  ware- 
bouses  of  middle-men.  Large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
would  have  to  be  empk>yed  to  receive,  to  classify,  to  .keep 
in  order,  to  distribute  to  the  consumers,  to  keep  accounts 
wkh  the  manu^Kturers.  All  these  services  would  have  to  be 
paid  for,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  middle-man.  Like  all 
great  simU  undertakings,  the  cost  would  be  greatly  iiKreased, 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  same  work  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise.  There  would  have  to  be  heads  of 
departments,  and  again,  boards,  having  jurisdiction  over  those 
heads.  Such  persons  would  correspond  with  the  existing 
middle-men  under  the  costing  system.  The  heads  of  large 
departments  would  have  to  be  men  of  ability,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  paid  accordingly.  Under  the  existing 
system,  such  men  become  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and 
by  means  of  the  ever-prevailing  competition,  the  extra  cost  of 
an  article,  in  consequence  of  passing  through  the  middle- 
man's hands,  is  determined  by  and  reduced  to  the  cost  of  rent, 
labour,  services  of  clerks,  insurance,  interest  on  money,  mmd  the 
IjWist  anwuHt  which  such  merchant  or  shopkeeper  is  willing 
to  give  his  services  for  to  the  business  world.  If  large 
profits  are  being  made,  mcnre  men  are  drawn  into  the  business, 
until  the  profits  are  so  small  that  some  are  driven  out  by 
reason  of  the  remtmeration  being  considered  insufficient. 
Hence  the  charges  which  the  consumer  has  to  pay,  over  and 
above  the  cost  from  the  producer,  would  almost  exactly 
correspond  with  the  cost  of  the  labour  above  mentioned  ia 
connection  with  the  magatines.  And  competent  heads  of 
departments  would  require  just  as  mudi  as  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  receive  under  the  present  system,  that  is 
to  say,  when  there  had  been  deducted  from  the  merchant's 
profits  that  which  represented  interest  on  his  capital. 
Besides  all  this,  however,   it  must  be  remembered  what  a 
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great  increase  of  cost  is  involved  in  state  work,  as  compared 
with  that  done  by  private  and  interested  persons.  The  super- 
vision is  less  keen ;  the  stimulus  is  considerably  reduced ; 
the  wants  of  the  public  are  not  so  much  consulted  ;  and 
there  are  not  by  any  means  so  many  incentives  to  economy 
or  thoroughness.  Again,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  his  goods  when  received  into  the  magazine, 
which  would  involve  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  or  he 
would  have  to  materially  increase  his  prices  for  the  produce, 
to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  interest  pending  the  sale 
of  the  goods  so  lodged  in  the  magazine.  The  truth  is,  the 
more  the  scheme  is  considered  in  the  light  of  business 
experience,  the  more  crude  and  impracticable  it  appears. 
Rodbertus  did  not  expect  to  see  his  scheme  realised 
immediately.  He  expected  it  to  occupy  one  or  two  centuries  I 
He  recognised  three  stages  in  economic  progress,  (i.)  The 
stage  of  private  property  in  human  beings — slavery.  (2.) 
The  stage  of  private  property  in  capital,  1.^.,  the  instruments 
and  means  of  labour.  (3.)  The  stage  of  private  property 
in  income  alone.  In  the  third  stage  each  was  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruits  of  his  labour.  Even  when  the  third  stage  was 
reaphed,  many  people  would  save  their  income ;  and  thus 
the  envy  of  human  nature  would  be  still  excited. 
Professor  Ely  says  that  Rodbertus  "waged  no  crusade 
against  land  or  capital,"  and  adds  that  "all  the  leading 
Socialists  of  to-day,  to  whatever  Socialistic  group  they 
may  belong,  have  been  influenced  greatly  by  Rodbertus." 
I  pass  now  to  another  prominent  member  of  the  school 
Louis  Blanc  was  an  author,  politician,  and  Socialist.  He 
was  bom  in  1813,  and  first  earned  a  living  as  a  copybt  and 
teacher,  subsequently  becoming  a  writer.  His  first  Socialistic 
work — "Organisation  of  Labour" — appeared  in  1840,  in  serial 
form,  but  it  subsequently  reached  a  ninth  edition.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  a*  member 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  that  year.  He  endeavoured 
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by  virtue  of  that  position,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce 
a  number  of  his  Socialistic  theories.  Louis  Blanc  considered 
happiness  and  development  the  ^nd  and  aim  of  our  earthly 
existence,  with  which  most  persons  will  agree ;  but  he  con- 
tended (and  here  he  parts  company  with  most  thinkers)  that 
society,  as  a  whole,  was  under  an  obligation  to  secure  the 
means  to  those  ends,  to  every  individual  constituting  it. 
Want  and  misery,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  result  of  a  neglect 
to  fulfil  this  obligation.  Individualism,  private  property, 
private  competition,  he  considered,  should  be  abandoned, 
and  a  spirit  of  fraternity  adopted  as  a  substitute.  "  Fraternity 
(he  says)  means  that  we  are  all  common  members  of  one 
great  family ;  that  society,  the  work  of  man,  ought  to  be 
organised  on  the  model  of  the  human  body,  the  work  of 
God ;  and  found  the  power  of  governing  upon  persuasion 
— upon  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  hearts  of  the  governed." 
This  is  all  very  pretty ;  it  is,  indeed,  poetic !  but  is  it  not 
a  most  impracticable  theory,  involving  the  avoidance  of 
the  most  ugly  side  of  human  nature  ?  In  one  place  he  speaks 
of  "demanding  that  the  right  to  live  should  be  regulated, 
should  be  j^aranteed"  In  another  place  he  speaks  of 
guaranteeing  loorjk  only.  He  contends  that  "the  poor 
cannot  combine  and  produce  for  themselves,  without  the 
intervention  of  capitalists,  because  they  lack  the  instruments 
of  labour."*  He  then  contends  that  the  state,  acting  as  the 
poor  man's  banker,  should  furnish  these.  It  might  be 
asked  here  what  would  the  state  do^  supposing  a//  men 
neglected  to  save  means,  and  thus  became  poor.  Would 
the  state  become  everybody's  banker,  and,  if  so,  where 
would  the  state  obtain  its  means?  Throughout  Loub 
Blanc's  proposals  there  seems  to  be  the  same  misconception 
of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  belief  that  "  the 
state  really  possesses  some  creative  powers :  some  mysterious 
means  of  doing  more  for  the  people  than  they  can  do  for 
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themselves.  He  proposed  that  the  state  should  grant  credit, 
unthmit  charging  interest^  and  that  the  money  required  for 
the  purpose  should  be  raised  by  taxation,  by  the  profits 
derived  from  state  railways,  and  from  other  public  enter- 
prises, such  as  mines,  insurances,  and  banks.  It  will  be 
seen  by  this,  that  it  was  contemplated  to  obtain  money 
by  loan  or  taxation  from  citizens,  and  re-lend  it  to  citizens. 
It  was  to  be  lent  without  interest^  but.  loans  from  citizens 
were  to  be  repaid  with  interest.  We  are  not  informed  what 
precaution  would  be  taken  to  prevent  citizens  from  thus 
borrowing  for  nothing,  and  re-lending,  through  third  persons, 
the  same  money  to  the  state  on  interest. 

Louis  Blanc  provided,  as  part  of  his  scheme,  that  everyone 
should,  in  the  first  place,  use  his  best  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  community.  He  held  that  a  man's  various  abilities  were 
not  given  him  that  he  should  exercise  them  solitarily — they 
are  but  "the  supreme  indication  of  that  which  each  one 
owes  to  society."  If  one  man  is  twice  as  strong  as  his 
neighbour,  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  *'  proof  that  nature  had 
destined  him  to  bear  a  double  burden."  Weakness,  he  held, 
was  a  creditor  of  strength ;  ignorance,  a  creditor  of  learning. 
The  more  a  man  can  do,  the  more  he  ought.  Louis  Blanc, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that,  under 
such  a  regime  as  he  proposed,  men  and  women  would  enjoy 
the  same  incentives  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  What 
then  did  he  propose  to  reward  them  with  ?  "  Each  one  "  was 
to  "produce  according  to  his  faculties^  and  consume  according 
to  his  wants,^^  By  what  all-seeing  authority  the  wants  of 
each  were  to  be  determined,  I  am  unable  to  discover.  The 
whole  scheme  reads  rather  like  a  dream,  than  as  the  serious 
fwt^x>sal  of  a  man  of  the  world.  As  Professor  Ely  says  : — 
*'  It  is  a  glorious  ideal,  but  (he  asks)  will  it  ever  become  a 
reality  this  side  of  the  Golden  Gates  of  Paradise  ?" 

Karl  Marx  was  bom  in  1818.  He  was  of  good  family, 
and  was   educated  for   the   profession  of  the  law.     He 
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abandoned  the  more  lucrative  and  practical  profession  for 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  drifted  into  newspaper  work, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Rhenish  Gazette^  which  was,  on 
account  of  its  princi|^es,  suppressed.  In  Paris,  to  which 
he  removed,  he  again  attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
by  his  revolutionary  writing.  He  was,  thereupon,  banished, 
and  next  went  to  Brussels.  In  1847  ^^  formulated  a 
manifesto  for  the  Communistic  party,  the  concluding  words 
of  which  were,  "  The  Communists  scorn  to  conceal  their 
views  and  purposes.  They  declare  openly  that  their  aims 
can  be  attained  only  by  a  violent  averthnm*  of  the  existing 
social  order.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  before  a  Com- 
munistic revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing  to  lose 
except  their  chains.  They  have  a  world  to  gain.  Proletarians 
of  all  lands  unite !" 

Marx's  work,  entitled  **  Capital,'*  was  left  unfinished,  but 
the  two  volumes  which  he  completed  have  been  spoken  of 
as  "  the  Bible  of  the  Social  Democrats.''  Professor  Ely  says 
it  deserves  the  name,  for  "  it  defends  their  doctrines  with 
acuteness  of  understanding  and  profundity  of  learning,  and 
ranks  among  the  ablest  politico-economic  treatises  ever 
written."* 

Marx  dwells,  like  most  of  his  school,  upon  the  proportions 
of  the  value  of  produce  which  go  to  the  capitalist  and  the 
workman  respectively.  "  The  foundation  (he  says)  of  the 
capitalistic  method  of  production  is  to  be  found  -in  that 
theft  which  deprived  the  masses  of  their  rights  in  the  soil, 
in  the  earth,  the  common  heritage  of  all."  The  objections 
which  Marx  raised  to  existing  institutions  were  based  on 
economic  contentions  of  a  somewhat  abstruse  character. 
But  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  under  an 
altered  condition  of  things,  such  as  he  wished  to  see  realised, 
idlers  would  disappear  from  the  earth.  Of  course  he 
included  in  that  the  idle  rich. 

*  '*  French  and  German  SocUlKm^"  p.  173. 
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Some  idea  regarding  his  ideal  condition  of  society  can  be 
best  obtained  from  the  principles  of  the  International 
Workmg-men's  Association,  of  the  general  council  of  which 
he  was  the  guiding  spirit  That  association  was  based  on 
social  democratic  principles,  and  was  made  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  all  labourers,  in  all  countries, 
"  without  regard  to  colour,  creed,  or  nationality."  I  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  extract  from  the  accounts  before  me  of 
Marx's  teachings,  any  clear  and  definite  scheme  of  social 
redemption  from  the  evils  with  which  he  charges  existing 
institutions ;  but  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
proletariat  must  take  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 

The  last  figure  with  which  I  shall  deal,  among  French  and 
German  Socialists,  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  He  was 
bom  in  1825.  He  devoted  himself  principally  to  philology 
and  philosophy  at  the  German  universities.  Some  of  his 
earlier  writings  elicited  the  most  profound  admiration.  It 
was  not  till  1862  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  working-classes 
first  found  expression.  The  formation  of  the  German 
Social  Democratic  party  was  the  result.  It  is  said  that,  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  Gemlan  labourers  "  had  been  considered 
contented  and  peacable,"  and  that  whatever  might  be  done 
among  English  and  French  workmen,  "it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  move  the  phlegmatic  German. "♦  Lassalle, 
however,  disappointed  this  expectation ;  but  he  did  it,  not  so 
much  by  any  original  matter  or  proposals,  as  by  popularising 
and  simplifying  the  writings  of  Rodbertus  and  Marx.  He 
dwelt,  again  and  again,  upon  the  wages  theory  propounded 
by  Ricardo,  which  he  stigmatised  as  the  "  iron  law  of  wages." 
He  regarded  that  law  as  the  primary  cause  of  what  he 
and  others  considered  the  unjust  method  of  distributing  the 
produce  of  the  world  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman. 
He,  of  course,  viewed  unfavourably,  the  present  system  of 
wages,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  see  some  more  equitable 


•  **  FrencU  and  lierman  Socialism,*  p.  i68. 
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method  substituted  for  it ;  but  he  did  not  develop  any  clear 
and  satisfactory  proposal.  His  dearth  of  resource,  in  the 
nature  of  practical  reform,  is  indeed  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  suggested  the  governments  aiding  the  working-classes  in 
borrowing  a  sum  equal  to  about  fourteen  millions  of  English 
money,  in  order  to  establish  co-operative  associations  for 
production.  It  has  been  said  that  Lassalle  never  seriously 
believed  in  this  proposal,  but  merely  used  it  as  a  means 
to  popularity  with  the  working-classes.  It  is  also  recorded 
that,  in  writing  to  Rodbertus,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  abandon  the  proposal  if  anything  better  could  be 
suggested.*  This,  if  true,  would  indeed  point  to  a  want  of 
resource,  both  in  himself  and  Rodbertus ;  for  it  is  only  foir  to 
assume  that  Lassalle  had  read  everything  Rodbertus  had 
written.  Professor  Ely  says  that  even  this  proposal  for 
productive  co-operative  associations  was  borrowed  from 
Louis  Blanc.  lassalle,  like  a  good  many  more  Socialist 
writers,  complains  of  capital  being  based  on  theft;  and 
he  reiterates  the  somewhat  stale  contention  "  that  labour 
alone  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  if  capitalists  and  landlord 
were  swept  out  of  existence,  the  entire  social  product  would  go 
to  the  labourer."!  Lassalle  cannot  be  said  to  have  left  behind 
him  any  definite  theory  of  society.  He  was,  however,  the  first 
to  stir  up  the  contented  and  apathetic  character  of  the  German 
working-classes.  The  effect  of  Lassalle's  teaching  on  the 
German  workmen  has  been  summed  up  as  follows  ; — "They 
hold  that  t/tey  are  t/te  state ;  that  all  political  power  ought  to 
be  qf,  and  through^  and  for  them ;  that  their  good  and 
amelioration  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  state;  that  their 
affair  is  the  affair  of  mankind ;  that  their  personal  interest 
moves  and  beats  with  the  pulse  of  history,  with  the  Uving 
principle  of  moral  development"!    This  passage,  I  venture 

'  "  French  ami  (*ermAn  SocialUm,"  p.  192. 

t  "  French  anil  lierman  Socialism,"  p.  202. 

(  John  Rae,  LonUmporary  Knuear,  June,  1881.  Quoted  hy  ProTetHor  Ely  (*'  Freocfc 
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to  think,  is  in  some  degree  applicable  to  other  than  the 
German  working-classes.  It,  in  truth,  describes  the  confident 
and  self-sufficient  tone  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English- 
speaking  working-classes,  who  have  been  led,  by  their  united 
success,  to  take  a  much  exaggerated  view  of  their  own 
tmpoitance  as  a  section  of  society.  The  mere  application  of 
the  term  warking<^2cs&^  has  led  to  a  false  belief  that  they 
alone  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  world's  wants. 
There  is  an  utter  disregard  for  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
all  the  other  classes,  who  undergo  just  as  much  wear  and 
tear  as  themselves,  though  it  may  be  mentally  instead  of 
bodily,  has  the  effect  of  enabling  them  to  confine  their 
attention  wholly  and  solely  upon  their  particular  work.  If 
no  men  were  trained  as  doctors,  each  working-man  would 
be  compelled  to  become  his  own  '*  medicine-man  ; "  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  would  be  compelled  to  perform  less  of  his 
own  work  in  order  to  have  the  leisure  to  perform  any  such 
fonction  and  obtain  the  medicine,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  he  judged  desirable.  If  there  were  no  merchants,  or 
"middle-men,"  as  they  we  disparagingly  called  by  many 
Socialists,  each  burner  would  have  to  grind  his  own  wheat, 
and  hawk  it  round  to  bakers ;  perhaps  make  it  into  bread, 
and  sell  it  by  the  loaf.  Instead  of  this,  he  now  sends 
the  wheat  in  to  the  merchant,  or  his  local  agent,  and  in  due 
time  receives  his  account  sales.  The  merchant,  again, 
having  a  connection  among  millers  or  exporters,  is  able 
to  realise  at  once,  thus  saving  the  farmer  endless  time  and 
loss  of  concentration.  If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  provides  capital,  and  organises  large 
works,  each  workman  would,  instead  of  going  regularly,  year 
after  year,  to  the  same  spot,  and  getting  regular  employment, 
be  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  from  house  to  house,  and 
in  many  cases  he  would  find  the  result  precarious  and  dis- 
appointing. The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  mental  occupa- 
tions which  are  called  for  by  the    complicated    wants  of 
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society.  The  merchant,  in  £aict,  exchanges  with  the  tvmer 
some  of  his  financial  knowle4ge  and  administiative  ability 
for  some  i^  the  tatter's  knowledge  concerniqg,  and  exertion 
•es^pended  iipon«  the  ^:ultivation  of  his  (arm  land.  The  pro- 
prietor  of  a  iactory  practically  exchanges  with  his  workmen  a 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  his  capital  and  organising  power,  for 
a  portion  of  their  manual  work.  In  that  way,  every  member 
of  the  community,  who  performs  for  society  any  work,  though 
it  be  of  the  most  special  character,  is  just  as  much  a  labourer 
as  the  railway  navvy,  or  the  bricklayer's  hodman.  It  is 
certainly  time  that  this  false  and  mischievous  cry  about  the 
rights  of  labour  was  properly  studied. 

The  present  sketch  of  the  history  of  Socialism  and  Com* 
munism  would  be  unmistakably  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  work  and  enthusiasm  of  Robert  Owen. 
His  theories  do  not  call  for  refutation,  for  they  have  long 
since  been  subjected  to  the  strictly  logical  test  of  practical 
experiment,  and  failed — ^as  utterly  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
Utopian  scheme  to  fail.  I  shall  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
communities  themselves,  in  dealing  with  others  connected 
with  the  United  States.  A  moment's  reflection  concerning 
his  theories  would  enable  any  practical  work-a-day  mind  to 
have  predicted  failure  for  such  a  scheme. 

In  Robert  Owen's  work,  entitled  **  Lectures  on  an  Entirely 
New  State  of  Society,"  he  says :  "  In  this  new  state  of  society, 
there  is  to  be  no  necessity  for  individual  responsibility."* 
Elsewhere  he  says,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
''  What  do  you  understand  by  a  new  and  superior  state  of 
society  ?  I  understand  ...  an  improved  condition  of  the 
human  race,  in  which  there  will  dc  neither  ignoranee  nor 
poverty;  and  in  which  sin  and  misery  will  be  unknown."! 
Could  enthusiasm  and  imagination  go  further?  Owen 
wrote  another  work,  entitled  "  New  Views  on  Society,  or, 

'*  '*  I..ecture<%  on  an  Entirely  New  State  of  Society,"  Robert  Owen,  p.  57. 
t      Lecture     .,  p.  145. 
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an  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Human  Character."  In  it, 
he  contended  that  "  all  men  are  equal," — whatever  that  may 
mean.  He  also  claimed  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  an 
equal  share  of  those  external  natural  goods,  granted  by  God 
to  man.  And  he  contended,  likewise,  that  all  men  have  equal 
requirements.  Upon  these  principles,  as  a  basis,  he  built  up 
a  theory,  and  established  a  community.  The  latter  was,  as 
I  have  said,  a  painful  failure.  It  tumbled  about  ifs  author's 
ears  in  a  less  number  of  weeks,  than  it  took  him  years  to 
conceive  the  theories  upon  which  it  was  based.  Do  such 
theories  need  further  criticism  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Socialist  and  Communist 
experiments.  There  is,  connected  with  actual  experiment  a 
value  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Every  man  has  had,  at 
some  time  of  his  life,  personal  experience  of  the  futility  of 
controversy  on  certain  subjects.  The  subject  of  man's 
rights,  and  that  of  the  possibilities  of  social  regeneration  are 
undoubtedly  among  the  number.  An  enthusiastic  Socialist, 
and  an  unimpulsive  and  strictly  logical  Individuah'st,  might 
spend  days  and  weeks  in  controversy,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  schools.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  part  company, 
only  strengthened  in  their  original  opinions.  The  real 
points  of  controversy  would  be:  (i.)  Whether  the  new 
scheme  was  really  practicable ;  (2.)  whether,  if  practicable* 
it  produced  for  immediate  purposes,  and  guaranteed  to 
future  generations,  as  much  happiness  as  the  existing  ar- 
rangements of  society.  The  enthusiast  would,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  his  theory,  see  a  way  out  of  every  difficulty  which 
the  Individualist  raised.  He  would  take  a  most  favourable 
view  of  human  nature,  and  would  expect  every,  individual 
member  of  the  community  to  be  as  eager  for  the  sticcess  of 
the  scheme  as  himself.  He  would  picture  good  seasons, 
good  crops,  modest  demands,  and  much  sweet  forbearance 
and  patience  among  the  members.  The  enthusiast  would  not 
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concern  himself  much  about  the  future  generations,  who  might 
not  be  so  wrapped  up  in  the  theory  as  himself ;  and  he  would 
consider  permanent  happiness  to  be  inevitable  with  a  simple 
prosaic  life.  How  is  it  possible  to  reason  on  such  matters  ? 
The  differences  of  opinion  would  be  found  to  go  back  even 
to  first  principles — probably  to  the  rules  of  reasoning  itsel£ 
But  with  experiment  all  is  different  The  "  ifs  "  and  the 
**  buts  "  of  controversy  are  put  aside.  The  test  is  not  what 
laould  happen,  but  what  does  happen.  The  human  nature, 
the  climate,  the  soil,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  experimentalists,  are  no  longer  what  either  the  Com- 
munist or  the  Individualist  chooses  to  picture  them.  They 
are  what  they  are.  The  results  axe  now  worked  out  accord- 
ing to  the  relentless  logic  of  fact,  and  controversy  becomes 
redundant  The  practical  experiments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  United  States,  viewed  in  connection  with  their 
results,  constitute  the  most  serious  and  the  most  convincing 
blow  that  Socialist  and  Communist  theories  have  ever  un- 
dergone. They  are  worth  volumes  :  even  whole  libraries  of 
verbal  criticism,  as  evidence  of  the  demoralising  and  degrad- 
ing effect  of  such  schemes  upon  human  nature,  as  compared 
with  the  results  of  a  judiciously-guarded  free  play  of  indi- 
vidual interest  and  individual  effort  among  men. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  these 
experiments,  that  they  possessed  two  enormous  advantages, 
in  comparison  with  such  communities  as  would  be  forth- 
coming as  the  result  of  a  Ugislatrve  change  from  the  existing 
form  of  society.  First :  They  have  been  formed  exclusively 
of  volunteers ;  that  is  to  say,  of  men  and  women  who 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully  entered  into  the  new  social 
compact  The  old  saying,  that  "one  volunteer  is  worth 
half-a-dozen  pressed  men,"  applies  with  equal  force  to  social 
experiments  as  to  human  warfare.  If  an  ideal  scheme  of 
society  is  found  incapable  of  producing  for  its  members,  an 
increase  of  happiness  in   the    first  few  generationsi^  when 
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every  member  is  a  willing  and  perhaps  even  an  enthusiastic 
citizen,  what  sort  of  result  is  to  be  looked  fbt  in  a  com>> 
munity  of  pe<^le,  the  bulk  of  whom  have  been  forced  into 
membership  by  physical  or  legislative  revolution,  and  who 
are  therefore  filled  with  feelings  of  discontent,  and  seized 
with  a  desire  for  revenge  on  those  who  have  \nrested  from 
them,  for  the  use  of  othets,  their  lawfully  acquired 
possessions  ?  One  might,  I  venture  to  think,  as  well  expect 
^e  disturbed  and  enraged  occupants  of  a  ravaged  beehive 
to  peacefully  re-swarm  on  the  hand  of  their  disturber.  But 
there  b  yet  another  incalculable  advantage,  which  the 
members  of  these  experimental  societies  have  enjoyed ;  that 
is,  the  almost  unlimited  territory  which  they  have  possessed, 
as  a  field  for  their  primitive  industries,  on  which  they  have 
invariably  had  to  fall  back.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  establishment  of  such  communities  was 
fiivoured  by  the  possessicm  of  an  amount  of  territory,  which 
the  whole  world  itself  could  scarcely  supply  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe,  in  the  same  proportion.  Some  idea  may  be 
obtained,  from  the  following  figures,  of  the  amount  of  land 
requisite  for  an  universal  experiment  on  the  same  scale. 

The  Shakers  community,  which,  in  1875,  nimibered 
2415  souls  in  all,  occupied  100,000  acres,  which  gives  41 
acres  to  each  individual.  In  order  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  might  be  possessed  of  similar  territory  they  would 
require  2,500,000  square  miles,  or  about  thirty  times  the 
area  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  itself.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that,  even  if  the  communities  in  question  could  be 
pronounced  successes,  they  would  still  have  failed  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  all  European  communities  being  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  possessing  forty^ne  acres,  each  would  have  to 
earn  a  living  off  one  and  a^lf ! 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  communities 
Sks  they  are,  or  rather  were,  in   1874  or  1875.     ^^  will  be 
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observed  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  with  which  I 
am  about  to  deal,  the  religious  spirit  has  constituted  an 
important  and  fevourable  factor,  m  rendering  the  members 
of  such  bodies  more  amenable  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
denial  which  become  indispensatfc  under  the  primitive 
circumstances  which  have  invariably  surrounded  such 
associations.  Some  of  the  communities  have  certainly 
dispensed  with  that  element ;  but,  as  Mr.  Kauiinann  says, 
"  those  experiments  have  been  most  sucoessfol  which  have 
been  inaugurated  under  religious  auspices,  vrhilt  those 
lacking  that  element  have  enjoyed  only  an  ephemeral 
existence."* 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  American  associatioDS 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  which  took  the  name  of  the 
Amana  Community,  The  inhabitants  of  this  conomunity 
are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  InsptrationistSi  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  the  influence  of  direct  inspiratioo 
in  determinii^  their  movements.  They  came  originally 
fix)m  Germany,  in  1842,  and  settled  in  Iowa,  United  States. 
They  were  not  Communists  in  the  first  place,  but  adopted 
those  principles,  under  the  impression  that  they  "  were  com- 
manded, by  inspiration,  to  put  all  their  means  toge^er 
and  live  in  community ;"  to  which  they  add  that  they  "  soon 
saw  they  could  not  have  got  on  or  have  kept  together  on 
any  other  plan."t  In  1875,  or  a  short  time  previous,  they 
numbered  1450,  owning  25,000  acres.  They  numbered  in 
1873  1600,  and  owned  30,000  acres.  Theirs  is  the  largest 
and  richest  community  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff,  they  live  in  a  most  rigid,  pious,  and 
(Himitive  way.  The  males  and  the  females  take  their  meals 
apait,  in  order,  according  to  their  own  rules,  '*  to  prevent  silly 
conversation  and  trifling  conduct"  This  latter  (act  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  rigid  nature  of  their  mode  of  living.  They 
seem  to  deny  themselves    many  of   the    most    ordinary 

**  **  Socialism  and  Commuaism,"  p.  147.        t  "  Socialism  and  Communism,"  p.  167 
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comforts  of  life  V9hkh  even  the  poorest  workman  can  afford 
now-a-days ;  for  Mr.  Nordhoff  mentions  that,  at  meal  time, 
they  used  no  table-cloth ;  and  that  they  have  no  carpets  to 
their  floors.  They  live  also  an  extremely  hum-drum 
existence,  unrelieved  by  any  outbursts  of  gaiety.  Their 
conduct  too,  would  seem  to  be  regulated  with  as  much 
monotony  as  is  the  case  with  the  inmates  of  a  charitable 
institution;  for  eadi  person  has  a  ticket  which  contains 
directions  as  to  what  he  or  she  is  to  do,  and  the  costumes 
are  all  of  a  dingy  colour,  and  of  a  moncHonous  uniformity. 
The  women  work  very  hard,  and  all  ornaments  are  forbidden. 
The  greatest  care  seems  to  be  exercised  to  keep  ^e  sexes 
apart ;  and  this  rule  is  observed  even  during  ^e  hours  of 
leisure.  E^n  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  mix  together. 
The  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Nordhoff  says,  are  permitted  to  take 
a  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  ^e  former  are  sent  one  way 
and  the  latter  another.  They  profess  misogamy,  having 
been  advised,  by  one  of  their  teachers,  **  to  fly  from  inter- 
course with  women,  as  a  very  highly  dangerous  mi^net  and 
magical  fire;"  but  many  are  unable  to  follow  this  advice^ 
and  do  marry.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  degraded  in  the 
estimation  of  their  fellows,  and  henceforth  occupy  a  lower 
status  in  the  society.  Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
rigour  of  the  discipline  which  membership  involves.  Among 
the  rules  for  daily  life  are  the  following: — **To  avoid 
unnecessary  words — not  to  disturb  your  serenity  or  peace 
of  mind — neither  to  desire  nor  to  grieve — to  have  no  inter- 
course witlj;  worldly  wise  men — to  fly  from  the  society  of 
women-kind  as  much  as  posable — to  avoid  dinners, 
weddings,  feasts,  entirely — to  constantly  practise  abstinence 
and  temperance,  so  as  to  be  as  wakeful  after  eating  as  before 
it"  The  community  contains  no  library,  but  a  few  news- 
papers are  taken.  The  principal  reading  consists  of  the 
Bible,  and  their  own  "inspired"  records.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
considered  that  they  led  a  plain  dull  life,  but  concluded 
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that  they  were  quiet,  industrious,  contented.  Beating  in 
view  the  extremely  low  expenditure  which  the  Kfe  of  an 
individual  must  involve  under  such  a  rkginu^  the  iaxX  that 
the  community  has  continued  in  existence  is  not  sur- 
prising; especially  when  it  be  remembered  that  they 
occupy  about  sixteen  acres  for  every  member.  They  employ 
haiKls  from  outside  the  community,  and  seem  to  avail  diem- 
selves  of  the  outside  world  in  many  respects,  by  purchasing 
numerous  articles  of  daily  want  One  of  the  foremen  of 
the  community  made  a  candid  admission  to  Mr.  Nordhofl^ 
which  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  effect,  of  such  a  system 
upon  the  motives  to  energy.  He  said  diat  thrte  hired  hands 
from  without  the  community  would  do  as  much  work  as  fivt 
or  six  members.  The  question  is.  Can  such  a  life  be  called 
success?  They  are  contented!  That  would  satisfy  M.  de 
Laveleye  !  But  is  that  a  test  ?  The  Australian  aborigine  is 
contented,  so  long  as  white  men  will  leave  him  alone !  This 
however,  is  very  certain,  that  such  a  race  and  such  a  com- 
munity must  inevitably  die  out.  Even  li  they  increase  m 
numbers,  in  the  face  of  their  professed  misogamy,  their 
territory  must  become  in  time  insufficient  for  them,  inasmuch 
as  they  rely  principally  upon  agriculture  for  their  support 
But,  even  supposing  that  and  the  other  contingencies  did 
not  happen,  can  they  be  said  to  be  a  succeiss  as  a  people? 
Are  they  progressing  in  the  scale  of  human  development  ? 
Will  their  posterity  be  better  off  or  as  well  off  as  themselves? 
If  not,  they  cannot  be  considered  a  success.  Moreover, 
would  it  be  other  than  childish  to  expect  a  forced  form  of 
society  of  the  same  kind  to  be  content  with  the  meagre  bctt 
and  the  hum-drum,  homespun,  and  positively  dreary  e»8tence 
which  they  seem  to  lead  ?* 

The  second  community  with  which  I  shall  deal  is  that  of 
the  Shakers  of  Lebanon.    The  sect  seems  to  have  originated 

•  I  am  iadobced  prindnany  to  Mr.  Charies  NordhoflTs  **  ContmtrnRtic  SocUdet  of 
the  United  States  "  (1875)  fo*"  ihc  greater  part  of  my  iulbrmatioa  reganlioc  these 
communities. 
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in  the  year  1747,  by  a  Quaker,  who  alleged  he  had  had 
supernatural  dreams  and  revelations.  They  were  joined,  in 
175^9  by  one  Ann  Lee,  a  blacksmith's  daughter  of  Man- 
chester, who  ultimately  became  a  prominent  leader,  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  sect  in  America.  She 
was  then  known  as  "  Mother  Ann."  Mr.  Nordhoff  dates 
their  settlement  in  the  Mount  Lebanon  district  at  1792. 
When  he  visited  them,  shortly  before  1875,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
publication  of  his  work,  he  found  them  numbering  2415 
soulsy  with  an  acreage  of  100,000  in  land.  Mr.  Kaufmann 
mentions  that  one  of  the  branches  has  since  been  disbanded. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  religious  element 
played,  and  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in  their 
cohesion  as  a  community.  They  are  Spiritualists,  and  receive 
strange  communications  from  the  spirit-land,  during  their 
religious  services. 

"  Their  habits  of  life  (says  Mr.  Kaufmann)  are  frugal. 
They  rise  at  half-past  four  in  summer,  and  five  in  winter  ; 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven,  dine  at  twelve,  and  sup  at 
six  ;  by  nine,  or  half-past,  they  are  all  in  bed  and  lights  are 
out  .  .  .  They  eat  in  the  general  hall,  and  the  preparation 
of  food  is  left  to  the  sisters,  who  take  it  in  turn,  aa  they  also 
do  the  washing,  ironing,  and  other  light  work.  Their  diet  is 
simple.  All  turn  to  work  after  breakfast,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  caretakers  or  foremen,  who  are  subordinate  to  the 
deacons."*  "They  have  an  uniform  style  of  dress,  call 
each  other  by  their  first  name,  say  'yea'  and  'nay,'  but 
not '  thee '  and  'thou.'  .  .  .  Their  social  habits  have  led 
them  to  a  generally  similar  style  of  architecture,  whose 
peculiarities  are  in  seeking  the  useful  only,  and  caring 
nothing  for  grace  and  beauty,  and  avoiding  ornament."! 
On  the  whole,  they  appear  to  live  a  simple,  prosaic, 
uninteresting,  and  unvaried  life.     Everything  they  use  and 

*  **  Socialism  and  Communism,'*  p.  139. 

i  "Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States." 
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consume  is  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  description ;  and 
they  appear  never  to  indulge  in  what  we  term  amusements 
of  any  kind.  The  most  rigid  severance  is  practised  between 
the  sexes — "  they  eat  apart,  labour  apart,  worship  apart'' 
They  find  consolation  in  having  "  no  scandal,  no  tea-parties, 
no  gossip."  They  mortify  the  body;  few  eat  meat;  they 
have  "  no  pet  animals,  but  cats  for  killing  rats,"  and  smok- 
ing is  prohibited,  "Since  they  cannot  perpetuate  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  celibate  life,  and  have  also  ceased 
to  reinforce  their  ranks  by  the  adoption  of  children,  the  rate 
of  increase  in  membership  has  not  kepi  pace  with  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth,  mainly  in  landed  property.  The 
society,  therefore,  seems  in  danger  of  painless  extinction, 
unless  new  religious  revivals,  among  other  sects,  replenish 
their  dwindling  numbers."^  Regarding  the  intellectual  side 
of  life,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  community  has  undergone 
a  retrograde  movement.  Their  architecture  is  plain  and 
uninteresting.  "  They  are  not  a  reading  people,  and  the 
libraries  of  their  most  cultivated  leaders  are  of  extremely 
limited  range."t  They  have  ont  music-room  at  one  of  their 
branches.  The  largest  library  contains  only  400  volumes  of 
history,  voyages,  and  travels;  but  it  contains  "iv^  naveis  and 
only  a  few  stories  for  children."  One  society  is  distinguished 
for  its  love  of  flowers ;  but  Mr.  KaufiaoAim  adds  that  he  had 
been  told  they  do  not  cultivate  any.  He  says,  also,  that 
"the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  not  adorned  with  pictures,  but 
are  lined,  instead,  with  wooden  pegs  for  hats,  cloaks,  and 
shawls,  the  useful  being  preferred  to  the  ornamental  Fhnn 
this  (he  addsX  we  may  conclude  that  a  taste  for  natund 
beauty,  art,  and  literature  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated 
among  the  people.  Harriet  Martineau  once  visited  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  regarding  their  pros- 
perity, industry,  and  cleanliness ;  and  concludes  by  saying, 

*  For  interesting  accounts  of  this  sect  see  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  New  Aoicricn  "  mmX 

Mr.  Howell's  chftrming  novel,  "The  Undiscovered  Country.** 
t  "Socialism  and  Communi&m,"  ^.  154.. 
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"'  If  happiness  lay  in  bread  and  butter  and  sach  things,  these 
people  have  attained  the  summum  bonum*^*  Mr.  Kanfmann 
says,  "  such  a  mode  of  life  tends  to  hinder  social  progress  and 
mental  devdojnnent  It  keeps  all  on  the  same  plane  of  rigid 
uniformity  by  means  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  prevents 
the  expansion  of  the  intellect  into  the  regions  of  imagination 
and  discovery.  Dullness  and  monotony  characterise  their 
daily  life."  The  principal  features  in  connection  with  these 
people,  which  permanently  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
condition  being  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  an 
universal  and  compulsory  Socialism  or  Communism  in  older 
societies,  are  the  following: — (i).  They  possess  territory  of 
an  exceptionally  fine  quality,  in  quantity  which  would  equal 
forty*one  acres  to  each  individual,  as  compared  with  one  and 
a  koJ^  in  countries  populated  as  thickly  as  Great  Britain. 
(3),  They  lead  a  celibate  life,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the 
population  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  decrease,  (3),  Their  life  fe  one  of  exceptional 
frugality  and  simplicity,  so  that  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  Which  could  never  be  maintained  in 
a  mixed  society.  (4),  They  have  the  economic  advantage 
of  a  strong  religious  element  in  their  midst,  by  which  that 
simplicity  and  frugality  are  constantly  inculcated,  and  by 
which  the  tendency  to  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with 
their  simple  lot  is  securely  counteracted.  (5),  Membership 
of  die  community  is  purely  voluntary.  (6),  They  do  not 
strictly  regard  Communistic  principles ;  for  they  purchase 
many  of  the  necessities  of  their  already  primitive  life  outside 
the  community,  and  thus  augment  the  comforts  of  their 
sufficiently  monotonous  existence,  by  means  of  conveniences 
and  improvements  resulting  from  the  institution  of  separate 
property. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  life  satisfying,  or  even  being  capable  of  continuance 

^  Quoted  by  Mr.  Kaufmann.       ^ 
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by  the  class  who  give  loud  and  threatening  expression  to 
their  dissatis£action  with  existing  institutions. 

The  Harmony  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  historically  con- 
sidered, is  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  more  important  of 
these  communities.  It  was  founded  by  George  Rapp  in 
1805.  He  had  to  commence  with  300  converts,  who 
followed  him  from  Baltimore  to  the  Far  West  The  fivst 
purchase  of  land  consisted  of  50,000  acres,  or  about  170 
acres  to  each  individual.  It  was  agreed  among  them  to 
"  throw  all  their  possessions  into  a  common  fond  ;  to  adopt 
a  uniform  dress  and  style  of  house ;  to  keep^  thenceforth,  ail 
things  in  common,  and  to  labour  for  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  body."  The  principle  of  their  constitution  was 
that  they  should  assign  everything  to  Rapp,  and  suboik  to  his 
government ;  he,  in  return,  guaranteeii^  to  supply  them  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Anyone  who  chose  to  withdraw, 
could  do  so  at  any  time,  and  have  his  money  or  property 
returned.  Rapp  was  an  excellent  business  man,  and  thii^ 
went  on  very  prosperously.  In  time,  like  the  Shakers,  they 
adopted  the  rule  of  celibacy.  Twelve  years  after  being 
established,  they  sold  their  land  for  100,000  dc^krs.  Tbey 
then  removed  to  Indiana ;  but,  not  being  satisfied  with  Am 
purchase,  they  sold  the  land  to  Robert  Owen  for  150,000 
dollars,  and  bought  another  called  Economy,  on  the  Ohio, 
near  Pittsburg.  Economy  has  been  described  as  ^  a  model 
of  a  well-built,  well-arranged  country  village**"  In  1832,  diere 
arose  some  internal  differences,  and  a  number  of  membeis 
seceded,  and  were  paid  out  to  the  sum  of  15,000  doUais. 
On  making  their  second  move,  they  had  agreed  to  bum  the 
books  showing  what  each  had  put  into  the  assodation.  Then 
they  agreed  to  adopt  as  a  maxim — **  Mine  is  thine.''  The 
religious  element  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  com- 
munity. Rapp  early  inculcated  the  duties  of  humfltty, 
simplicity  of  livings  self-sacrifice^  love  to  neighbour,  rtgmimr 
and  persevering  industry,  prayer  and  self-examination."  Their 
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daily  life  was  consistent  with  this  teaching.  The  men,  and 
sometimes  the  women,  laboured  in  the  field ;  they  wore 
a  very  plain  dress  and  no  jewellery;  they  were  (^>posed 
to  dancing,  or  any  such  frivolous  amusementj;  but  they 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of  a  simple  life.  They  interested 
themselves  in  music  and  flowers ;  they  possessed  a  small 
library  and  took  in  newspapers  from  the  outside  world. 
Some  idea  of  their  standard  of  worldly  happiness  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  expressions  of  one  of  the 
members  to  Mr.  Nordhoff.  "  As  each  labours  for  all,"  he 
said,  "and  as  the  interest  of  one  is  die  interest  of  all,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  selfishness,  and  no  room  for  waste.  We 
were  brought  up  to  be  economical — to  waste  is  to  sin.  We 
live  simply,  and  each  has  enough,  all  that  we  can  eat  and 
weary  and  no  man  can  do  more  than  tkat.^**  The  funds  of 
the  association  have  increased  greatly,  and  they  are  viewed 
by  the  outside  world  as  a  prosperous  community.  But 
though  at  one  time  numbering  looo,  diey  have  dwindled  in 
number  to  loo,  and  most  of  these  are  old.  Mr.  Kaufmann 
says:— "The  young  people,  on  reaching  maturity,  were 
allowed  to  decide  between  becoming  full  members  of  the 
society  or  leaving  it,  or  remaining  as  wages  labourers.  Many 
prefer  the  latter  alternative,  though,  in  such  cases,  required 
to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  society,  including 
celibacy."!  This  is  not  favourable  evidence  as  to  the 
happiness  and  contentment  which  is  produced.  But  the 
following  is  even  much  less  so  : — "  The  greatest  number 
prefer  a  life  of  complete  independence  to  the  restraints 
of  Communism,  hence  the  rapidly  diminishing  numbers.  .  .  . 
Their  large  factories  are  closed,  for  there  are  no  people 
to  man  them;  and  some  of  their  other  outlying  works 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  Chinese  labour  and  hired 
servants*"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  p«uticulars  that 
the  community  bids  fair  to  die  out    That  the  greater 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Kaufmann.  t  "  Sodaltsm  and  Communism/'  p.  162. 
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number  should  prefer  a  life  of  complete  independence  ts 
a  strong  piece  of  evidence  i^ainst  their  organisation  and  all 
its  cramping  effects  upon  the  intellect  the  sentiments,  the 
affections,  and  the  energies  of  human  nature.  It  most  be 
again  observed  that,  with  this  community,  as  with  that  of 
the  Shakers,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  quite 
exclude  it  from  the  category  of  examples  of  what  mif^ 
result  from  z,  forced  Conmiunism  or  Socialism,  made  up  of  a 
mixed  and  partly  unwilling  population,  (i.)  All  who  foined 
it  did  so  of  their  own  free  will,  and  with  a  knowledge  of, 
and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  simple,  primitive,  and 
self-denying  life  which  membership  involved.  (2.)  They 
had,  to  start  with,  about  twenty-eight  times  the  territory  that 
each  man,  woman,  and  child,  could  be  allotted  in  a  country 
like  Great  Britain.  (3.)  They  adopted  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  thus  produced  a  constant  reduction  instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  their  numbers.  (4.)  They  entertained  beliefs  which 
greatly  assisted  them  in  becoming  reconciled  to  a  mechanical 
and  colouriess  existence,  viz.,  the  belief  in  the  speedy 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  the  necessity  for  making  a 
preparation  for  that  event — their  chief  aim  in  life.  (5.)  They 
did  not  really  conform  to  Communistic  principles ;  for  Mr. 
Nordhoff  tells  us  that  "  their  means  gave  employment  to 
many  hundreds  of  people  in  different  parts  of  Western 
Pennsylvania." 

The  Separatists  of  Zoar,  Ohio,  are  a  community  over  which 
I  need  not  spend  much  time.  They  prove  even  less  than 
those  I  have  dealt  with.  They  were  founded  in  181 7,  on  a 
religious  basis.  At  first,  they  prohibited  marriage,  but  in 
time  that  regulation  broke  down.  They,  however,  live  a 
somewhat  rigid  life,  the  sexes  sitting  apart^  on  all  occasions. 
They  consist  of  300  or  more  members.  The  life  they  have 
led  and  still  lead,  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  frugality  and 
roi^hness.  Mr.  Nordhoff  says,  "  The  people  would  not 
attract  attention  anywhere ;  they  dress  and  look  like  com- 
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mon  labourers.   Their  leader  even  might  anywhere  be  taken 
for  a  German  farm-hand."* 

The  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  Wallingford  can 
scarcely  be  classified  as  Communists;  for,  although  they 
hold  their  property  in  common,  they  employ  a  large  number 
of  persons  outside  their  own  body,  and  put  all  the  mere 
drudgery  on  the  hired  people;  so  that  any  success  they 
may  have  attained  can  have  even  less  application,  as  an 
illustration  of  what  an  universal  and  forced  Communism  or 
Socialism  would  effect  This  association  arose  from  a  com- 
bination of  religious  influences,  and  the  currency  in 
America  of  the  Communist  theories  of  Fourier.  The 
leader  was  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  Beginning  with  a  few 
relations,  on  forty  acres  of  land,  and  with  a  reserve  of  2000 
ddlars,  they  progressed,  by  dint  of  great  labour,  and  the 
manly  submission  to  many  drawbacks,  until,  in  1876,  they 
numbered  283  members,  and  possessed  about  900  acres. 
They  carried  their  Communism  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
apply  it  to  the  sexes;  holding  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
difference  between  property  in  things,  and  property  in 
persons.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  "  Free  love."  This 
has,  however,  been  changed,  and  marriage  or  celibacy  is 
optional.  They  have  a  common  dwelling-house,  with  a 
large  hall  for  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  community, 
furnished  with  a  stage  for  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances. They  have  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  They  avail 
themselves  of  the  most  modem  literature,  the  most  modem 
printing  madiinery ;  they  send  sortie  of  the  young  women 
to  New  York  to  receive  musical  instruction,  and  their 
young  men  to  the  Yale  University,  They  study  classics  and 
the  sciences.  Their  ranks  include  lawyers,  clergymen, 
merchants,  physicians,  teachers,  farmers,  and  mechanics; 
but  they  are  now  closed  against  the  outside  worid.  They 
profess  the  principles  of  self-denial  and  self-restraint ;  hut,. 

*  "Ckumnunistk  Societies  oC  the  United  States^' 
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on  the  whole,  seem  to  live  a  tolerably  indulgent  life.  It  will 
be  of  course  observed  that  the  circumstances  of  such  a  com  - 
munity  can  have  little,  if  any  application,  to  the  universal 
theories  of  Communist  advocates ;  for  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence would  require  schools  of  science  on  one  side,  estab- 
lished by  the  private  enterprise  of  another  ommiunity, 
schools  of  music  on  another  side,  a  labouring  class  outside 
themselves,  willing  to  do  the  drudgery  of  their  work,  and  a 
large  literary  class  also  outside  themselves,  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers of  musical  instruments,  and  printing  and  other 
machinery,  composers  of  music,  and  a  hundred  other  con- 
veniences, all  developments  of  an  individualistic  form  of 
society.  To  properly  illustrate  the  probable  result  of  Com- 
munism, pure  and  simple,  all  these  wants  must  be  supplied 
from  within  ;  otherwise  they  must  be  dispensed  with.  Mr. 
Kaufmann  says,  speaking  of  this,  and  certain  other  com- 
munities, "  The  commercial  successes  of  these  settlements 
must  be  attributed  to  the  £sict  that  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  trading  communities,  in  a  new  country,  where  the 
demand  generally  exceeds  the  supply  ....  in  fact,  owe 
their  prosperity  to  the  existence  of  a  larger  society  resting 
on  the  old  foundation,  and  are  dependent  on  the  egotistic 
principle  of  competition,  as  a  supplement  to  their  own 
Socialism.  Not  only  (he  adds),  are  all  surplus  commodities 
sold  to  these  outsiders,  but  the  drudgery  work  of  the  Com- 
munistic society  is  in  most  cases,  now  at  least,  performed  by 
hirelings  from  the  same  source ;  so  that  the  social  problems 
which  make  the  introduction  of  Communism  so  difficult, 
viz.,  how  the  commercial  risks  of  society  may  be  forestalled, 
and  the  lowest  woilc  of  drudgery  be  provided  for,  in  a  society 
of  equals,  wanting  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  exertion — have 
not  as  yet  been  solved  by  these  fraternities."* 

The  Aurora  and  Bethel  Communes  originated   in  the 
secession  of  a  number  of  dissatisfied  members  from  Rapp's 

*  "  SocUlism  and  Commooism/'  p.  177. 
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Economy.  They,  at  first,  placed  themselves  under  an 
adventurer,  who  called  himself  Count  Leon ;  but  he 
having  deserted  them,  they  afterwards  placed  themselves 
under  a  Dr.  Keil,  who  was  desirous  of  forming  a  sect  of  his 
own.  Keil  had  been  a  man-milliner  in  Germany.  Subse- 
quently he  posed  as  a  mystic,  and  professed  a  sufficient 
knowledge  and  command  of  magnetism  to  enable  him  to 
cure  diseases.  He  professed,  also,  to  have  in  his  possession 
a  mysterious  volume,  written  in  human  blood,  and  containing 
receipts  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  Finally,  he  became 
a  Methodist,  and  then  burned  the  book  in  question,  amid  a 
much  studied  ceremony.  He  left  the  Methodists,  in  order 
to  form  the  sect  in  connection  with  which  he  is  most 
known.  The  nucleus  of  the  Bethel  Communes  consisted 
of  ten  or  twelve  families,  who  settled  in  Washington 
Territory;  but  they  soon  increased  in  numbers.  The 
Communes  of  Aurora  and  Bethel  are  separate,  but  a 
description  of  one  will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  other. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  associations  was  that  all 
interest,  and  all  property,  should  be  absolutely  common. 
That,  in  fact,  was  the  interpretation  which  Keil  placed  upon 
the  injunction  "  Love  one  another."  Another  rule  which 
was  carefully  observed  was  that  there  should  be  no  compulsion 
upon  anyone.  If  any  member  complained  that  he  had  put 
more  than  any  other  into  the  common  fund,  he  could  have  it 
back,  and  sever  his  connection  with  the  association.  Their 
mode  of  Hving  is  now  of  the  very  plainest.  Rigid  economy 
is,  in  fact,  impressed  upon  every  one  as  a  duty  owing  to  ^e 
whole.  Fourier's  plan  of  changing  work  is  practised.  No 
man  is  allowed  to  confine  himself  to  any  particular  occupa- 
tion. If  the  brickmakers  are  needed,  and  the  shoemakers 
are  not  busy,  the  trowel  has  to  be  substituted  for  the  awl. 
After  harvest  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  saw-mills  or 
the  workshops.    The  houses  and  apartments  are  without 
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carpets,  and  the  clothing  is  of  the  cheapest  description; 
that  of  the  women  consisting  of  calico,  with  sun-bonnets. 
They  have  no  sofas  or  easy-chairs.  Their  seats  consist  of 
hard-wood  benches.  They  have  no  pictures,  no  books, 
except  the  Bible  and  a  hymn-book ;  in  fact,  nothing  to  please 
the  tastes.  Mr.  Nordhoff  says :  they  have  "  few  amuse- 
ments. .  .  •  There  is  so  little  social  life  that  there  is  not 
even  a  hall  for  public  meetings  in  the  whole  village.  Apple 
parings  and  occasional  picnics  in  the  sununer ;  the  playing 
of  a  band ;  a  sermon  twice  a  month,  and  visiting  among  the 
families  are  the  chie(  indeed  the  only  exaUmemfs  in  their 
monotonous  lives."  The  same  writer  says  elsewhere :  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  saw  in  the  £su:es  and  forms  of  the  people 
the  results  of  this  too  monotonous  existence.  The  young 
women  are  mostly  pale,  flat-chested  and  somewhat  thin. 
The  young  men  look  good-natured,  but  aimless.  .  .  .  The 
young  women  were  undersized ;  not  robust  or  strong,  wkh 
no  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  subdued  air  throughout"* 

«  Occasionally,"  Mr.  Nordhoflf  was  told,  "  they  have  idle 
or  drunken  men,  who  are  duly  admonished  of  their  wrong, 
and,  if  they  are  incorrigible,  are  made  to  leave  the  place. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  beyond  security  for  themselves  a 
bare  existence,  with  which  they  seem  satisfied,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  social  stagnation.  As  to  intellectual  progress,  they 
scarcely  seem  to  know  what  it  means.  When  spoken  to,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  art,  and  their  apparent  neglect  of 
the  beautiful,  they  replied :  '*  We  have  all  that  is  necessary 
— ^we  have  duties  to  do.  We  must  sui^)ort  our  widows,  oar 
orphans  and  our  old  people,  who  can  no  longer  produce." 
Kdl  was  asked,  also,  by  Mr.  Nordhoff,  what  they  would  do 
with  a  young  member  who  wanted  to  go  to  college;  to 
which  he  replied,  **  We  don't  labour  to  support  peraons  in 
such  undertakings."  Mr.  Nordhoff  says  they  seem  to  be 
satisfied  ;  but  he  adds  "  what  surprised  me  most  was  to  find 

•  *'  CommttnUUc  Societies  of  the  United  States.** 
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a  considerable  nmnber  of  people,  in  the  United  States^ 
satisfied  with  so  littU,^^  He  admits,  however,  that  they  have 
had  no  criminals,  sent  no  one  to  gaol,  had  no  law-suit,  no 
insane,  nor  any  blind,  deaf  or  deformed.  The  immunity 
from  crime  is  accounted  for  by  the  rigid  discipline  and  the 
practice  of  exclusion  for  grave  offences.  The  immunity 
from  law-suits  results  from  the  community  of  property ;  and  the 
absence  of  insane,  blind,  deaf  or  deformed  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  whole  community  only  comprehended  from  eighty  to 
ninety  fitmilies.  Mr.  Nordhoff  attributed  their  indifference 
to  art,  literature,  and  other  branches  of  culture,  to  "the 
stem  repression  of  the  whole  intellectual  side  of  life  by  their 
leader."  As  showing  that  even  this  community  is  inclined 
to  turn  away  from  the  rigid  observance  of  its  first  principle, 
Mr.  Nordhoff  "had  reason  to  believe  that  a  little  selfish 
earning  of  private  ^>ending  money  is  winked  at."  They 
certainly  purchased  some  "comforts"  outside  the  com- 
munity, as  for  instance  tobacco.  Keil  himself  was 
apparently  not  quite  sure  that  they  would  hold  together  as  a 
community ;  for  in  1872,  though  all  the  property  was  m  his 
name,  he,  finding  himsdf  getting  old,  and  "  being  urged 
(Mr.  Nordhoff  imagines)  by  some  of  the  leading  men," 
made  a  division  of  the  whole  estate,  and  gave  a  title  deed 
to  each. 

The  last  Communist  experiment  with  which  I  shall  here 
deal,  is  that  of  the  Icarians.  This  association  was  established 
by  Cabet,  concerning  whose  principles  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken,  in  my  brief  review  of  French  and  German  Socialism. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  he 
selected  Texas  as  a  field  for  his  operations,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  dreams, 
he  induced  a  number  of  people  to  sail  for  the  Red  River 
country — in  all  69.  They  wore  attacked  with  yellow  fever, 
and  sufiered  considerable  loss.  He  took  out  a  second  con- 
tingent, and  established  them  in  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  in 
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IlHnois,  which  township  the  Moravians  had  deserted.  At  one 
time  the  community  numbered  1500.  Cabet  was,  from  the 
first,  a  most  unpractical  man.  He  instituted  a  printing  office 
almost  immediately  after  establishing  the  settlement,  and 
published  a  somewhat  contradictory'  pamphlet,  showing 
what  he  eould  do  if  only  he  had  ha^u  miiikm  dollars  f  One 
of  the  opening  sentences  of  this  now  celebrated  production 
runs  thus :  '^If  I  had  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  thb 
would  open  to  us  an  immense  credit,  and,  in  this  way,  vastly 
increase  our  means.**  He  drew  an  attractive  picture,  in  the 
same  production,  of  "  dwellings  supplied  with  gas  and  hoi 
and  cold  water ;  of  factories  fitted  up  on  the  largest  scale  ; 
of  fertile  farms  under  the  best  culture ;  of  schools  high  and 
elementary  ;  of  theatres  and  other  i^ces  of  amusement ;  of 
elegantly  kept  pleasure  grounds,  etc"*  It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  the  history  of  this  association,  which  was  short- 
lived. For  a  time,  they  were  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  land,  and  the  carrying  on  of  their  various  trades.  It 
is  said  that  Cabet  developed  a  dictatorial  spirit  Whedier 
this  is  so  or  not,  the  Icarians  failed  to  agree,  and  all  were 
scattered  save  50  or  60,  who  followed  Cabet  to  St  Louis, 
where  he  died.  The  new  comnranity  experienced  a 
hard  struggle,  but  ultimately  grew  into  a  more  pro^)erous 
condition ;  though  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  concerning 
them,  which  shows  that  Cabet's  ideas  in  r^ard  to  the  re- 
generation of  society  were  more  sound  than  those  of  the 
many  others,  whose  theories  and  experiments  I  have  dedt 
with.  One  somewhat  unsophistical  writer  has  said:  ** /f 
there  had  been  harmony  and  no  division,  I  think  that  Icaria 
would  have  been  prosperous  to-day";  and,  again,  "The 
difficulty  of  Frenchmen  living  harmoniously  in  a  commune 
seems  the  great  source  of  disaster.  ...  A  Frenchman 
has  a  great  deal  of  individualism,  and  not  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  forbearance."    Even  those  who  are  members 

*  "  Communistic  Sodelies  of  the  United  States." 
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of  the  remaining  association  do  not  now  adhere  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Communism ;  for  "  the  directors  buy  Ihe 
goods  needed  by  them  twice  a  year  at  wholesale."*  They 
have  no  servants  and  *^  are  too  poor  for  the  enjoyment  of 
luxuries.''t 

Professor  Ely  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman 
to  Mr.  Nordhoff,  when  he  heard  that  the  latter  had  visited 
Icaria  and  intended  to  describe  it  "Please  (said  the 
correspondent)  deal  gently  and  cautiously  with  Icaria.  The 
man  who  sees  only  the  chaotic  village  and  the  wooden 
shoesi  and  only  chronicles  those,  will  commit  a  serious 
error.  In  that  viiit^  are  buried  fortunes,  noble  hope^  and 
the  aspirations  of  good  and  great  men  like  Cabet"  Surely 
the  "  chaotic  village  and  the  wooden  shoes  "  are  a  truth — 
pitiable,  but  nevertheless  real  And  does  not  that  truth 
deserve  to  be— is  there  not  an  obligation  that  it  should  be — 
widely  known,  and  held  up  to  all  ages,  in  order  that  "  for- 
tunes, noble  hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  good  and  great  men 
like  Cabet "  may  be  no  more  "  buried  "  in  futile  and  fruidess 
attempts  at  the  realisation  of  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
hyper-sanguine,  even  disordered  minds ! 

Those  communities,  with  which  I  have  dealt,  are  all 
whose  history,  condition,  and  comparative  success,  as  bearing 
upon  the  soundness  of  Communistic  theories,  it  is  my 
intention  to  review.  They  are  the  principal  ones,  and  show 
better  than  any  others  can  do  what  is  the  maximum  of 
success  which  has  been  attained  by  the  adoption  of  such 
principles.  There  have  been  others  with  less  success,  an 
account  of  which  would  only  strengthen  the  evidence  against 
the  possibility  of  disdplining  men  into  equality. 

Mr.  Noyes  concludes  his  interesting  work^  with  a  chapter 
entitled,  "  Reviews  and  Results,"  an<^  it  contains  many  sad 
but  instructive  confessions.     He  speaks  of  the  "  almost  entire 

*  "  English  and  French  Socialism,"  p.  48.    t  "  English  and  French  Socialism,"  p.  48.  * 
t  **  American  Socialitms,",(Trabncr)  1870. 
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unanimity  in  the  witnesses,  who  testify  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  failure  **  of  many  of  these  defunct  communities. 

"  Macdonald  (he  says)  confesses,  after  seeing  stem  reality, 
that  he  had  imagined  mankind  better  dian  they  are." 

"  Owen,  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  New  Harmony, 
said  '  he  wanted  honesty,  and  he  got  dishonesty  ;  he  wanted 
temperance,  and  got  intemperance ;  he  wanted  cleanliness, 
and  he  found  dirt.' " 

"  The  Yellow  Spring  community,  thou^  composed  of  '  a 
very  superior  class,*  found  in  the  short  space  of  three  months, 
that  'self-love  was  a  spirit  that  would  not  be  exorcised. 
Individual  happiness  was  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  could  not 
be  obliterated.' " 

"  The  trustees  of  the  Nashoba  community,  m  abandoning 
FVancis  Wright's  original  plan  of  common  property,  acknow- 
ledged their  conviction  that  such  a  system  can/tot  sucued^ 
without  the  members  composing  it  are  superwr  Mfigs.  That 
which  produces  in  the  world  only  commonplace  jealousies 
and  every-day  squabbles,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  community. 
The  spokesman  of  the  Haverstraw  community  at  first 
attributed  their  failure  to  *  dishonesty  of  managers;'  but,  after- 
wards, to  the  fact  that  they  had  lacked  men  and  women 
with  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  a  disposition  to 
command  and  be  commanded.  They  intimate  that  *the 
sole  occupation  of  the  men  and  women,  they  had,  was  parade 
and  talk.'  The  historian  of  the  Coxsackie  community  says, 
'  they  had  many  persons  engaged  in  talking  and  law-making, 
but  did  not  work  at  any  useful  employment.' "  * 

These  are  a  few  of  the  melancholy  confessions  which 
have  been  candidly  made  by  the  spokesman  of  more 
'*  buried  hopes  and  aspirations."  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  in 
them  all.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  learnt  by  many  would-be 
leaders  of  men.  Communist  and  Socialist  views  are  still 
spreading  in  the  very  face  of  such  failures.     I  shall  show  to 

*  "  Amfriain  Socaalisms,"  page  642. 
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^hstt  extent,  by  a  brief  review  of  two  magazine  articles  by 
M.  de  Laveleye  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  respectively. 
The  former  is  a  recognised  authority  on  the  historic  side  of 
the  subject,  and  therefore  his  opinions  as  to  the  modem 
growth  of  the  school  are  valuable,  however  much  we  may 
^il  to  value  his  method  of  analysing  its  foundation  and 
principles.  Mr.  Hyndman  is  known,  prmcipally,  as  being 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  which 
has  made  itself  notorious  by  certain  excesses  in  and  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  Mr. 
Hyndman  has  published  a  work  entitled,  '*  The  Historical 
Basis  of  Socialism.''  I  have  carefully  perused  the  book,  in 
order  to  discover  a  scUnHfic  basis,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
considered  that  school  so  lamentably  deficient.  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  foiled  to  find  any  basis  whatever,  unless  it  were  a 
number  of  vague,  unfounded  allegations,  r^arding  capital 
and  cajHtalists.  The  work  is,  I  venture  to  say,  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory,  not  only  in  its  subject  matter,  but  even  in  its 
own  construction  and  method  of  treatment. 

In  the  eariier  part  of  this  chapter,  I  referred  to  a  passage  in 
MiU,  which  has,  more  than  once,  been  quoted  by  Socialists  in 
support  of  their  doctrines.  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  that 
passage  needed  to  be  read  in  connection  with  itscontext,  which 
was  usually  omitted.  I  shall  refer  to  it  now.  Fhrst,  Mill  said 
that  "  if  the  choice  lay  between  Communism  and  the  present 
state  of  society  .  .  .  .  all  the  difficulties  of  the  former  would 
be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.''  And  again  he  said :  "The 
restraints  of  Communism  would  be  freedom,  in  comparison 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
race."  The  continuation  of  the  first  quotation  is  as  follows : 
*'  But  to  make  the  comparison  applicable  we  must  compare 
Communism  at  its  best  with  the  regime  of  individual 
property,  not  as  it  k,  but  as  it  might  be.  The  principle  of 
Private  property  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  any  country; 
and  less  so,  perhaps,  in  this  country  (England)  than  in  some 
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Others.***  If  the  various  attempts  at  "sodal  regeneration^ 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  fisiirly  ilkistraie  the 
general  effects  of  Communism  or  Socialism  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  the  human  energies,  then,  the  following  quotation 
from  the  same  chapter  should,  once  for  all,  exclude  such 
schemes  from  future  speculations  as  to  a  better  condition  of 
society.  Speaking  of  the  conjectures  which  are  indulged  in, 
as  to  the  ultimate  form  which  society  will  take,  he  says: 
"  The  decision  will  probaUy  depend  mainly  upon  one  consider- 
ation, viz :  which  of  the  two  systems  is  consistent  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  liberty.  After  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  assured,  the  next  in  strength  of  the  personal  wants  of 
human  beings  is  Itiperty ;  and  (unlike  the  physical  wants 
which,  as  civilisation  advances  become  more  moderate  and 
more  amenable  to  control)  it  increases  instead  of  diminishing 
in  intensity,  as  the  intelligence  and  the  monX  faculties  are 
more  developed.  The  perfedian^  both  of  social  arrangements 
and  of  practical  morality,  would  be  to  secure  to  all.persoia 
complete  independence  and  freedom  of  action,  subject  to  no  re* 
strictionbutthatofnot  doing  injury  to  othars;  and  the  education 
which  taught,  or  the  social  institutions  which  required  them 
to  exchange  the  control  of  their  own  actions  for  any  amount 
of  comfort  or  affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
equality^  would  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most  elevated 
characteristia  of  human  naiurer\  Further,  Mill  says : 
"  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  Communistic  scheme 
would  be  consistent  with  that  multiform  development  of 
human  nature^  those  manifold  unHkenesses^  that  diversity  of 
tcutes  and  talents,  and  variety  of  intellectual  points  a/view^ 
which,  not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of  human 
life,  but,  by  bringing  intellects  into  a  stimulating  collision, 
and,  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable  notions  that  he 
would  not  have  conceived  of  himself^  are  the  mainsprings 
of  mental  and  moral  progress  ion  J^X     The  question  is,  he  con- 

•  "  rrinciplcs  of  PoliHcnl  Economy."  p.  128.     t  '*  I'rindpirs  of  PuUtical  Economy," 
P'  129.  J  *•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  130. 
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tinues,  "  Whether  there  would  be  any  asylum  left  for  indi- 
viduality of  character;  whether  public  opinion  would  not 
be  a  tyrannical  yoke ;  whether  the  absolute  dependence  of 
each  on  all,  and  surveillance  of  each  by  all,  would  not 
grind  all  down  into  a  fame  uniformity  of  thoughts^  feel- 
ings and  actions,*^* 

I  venture  to   say    that    a  careful  study  of  the  history, 
and  the  condition  of  the  various  communities  with  each 
of   which  I    have   been   compelled   to   deal  very  shortly, 
in  the  preceding  sketch,  will  conclusively  prove  that  ait 
the  characteristics  which    Mill  has   mentioned,  as  indis- 
pensable  to  a  progressive    society,  will  be  found  wanting ; 
and  all  the  infirmities^  which  he   enumerates   as  fatal  to 
that  progression^  will  be  discovered  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  numerous  peoples  who  formed  the  materials 
for  those  social  experiments.     Instead  of  what  Mill  calls  a 
"  multiform  development  of  human  nature,"  we  find  no  de- 
velopment at  all ;  instead  of  "  manifold  unlikenesses,"  we  find 
everywhere  likeness,   uniformity,  stereotype;  instead  of  a 
"  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,"  we  find  taste  and  talent 
ahnost  eradicated.   And  what  has  been  preserved  ?  Nothmg 
more  than  a  degenerated  form  of  that  which  was  developed 
in  the  outside  world.     Mill  speaks,  too,  of  "a  variety  of 
intellectual  points  of  view ; "  but  not  only  is  there  no  variety, 
but  scarcely  any  intellect  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term) 
remaining.     The  "  stimulating  collision  "  is   not  only   im- 
possible to  be  found,  but  strictly  avoided,  as  one  of  the 
discords  which  Communism  seeks  to  obviate ;  and,  instead, 
the  tame  uniformity  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  which 
Mill   would  deprecate,   finds  a  complete  and  permanent 
realisation.     As  Sir  Erskine  May  well  says  :  "  The  natural 
effect  of  such  theories  would   be  to  repress  the  energies 
of  mankind ;  and  it  is  their  avowed  object  to  proscribe  all 
the  more  elevated  aims  and  faculties  of  individuals,  and  all 

•  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  130. 
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the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  life.  .  .  .  The  individual 
man  is  no  more  than  a  mechanical  part  of  the  whole  com- 
>munity ;  he  has  no  free  will,  no  independence  of  thought  or 
action.  Every  act  of  his  life  is  prescribed  for  him.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  is  surrendered  to  the  state ;  everything  that 
men  prize  most  in  life  is  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
Their  religion,  their  education,  the  management  of  their 
families,  their  property,  their  industry,  their  earnings,  are 
dictated  by  the  ruling  powers.  Such  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, if  practicable,  would  create  despotism,  exceeding  any 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world."* 

But  I  wish  to  go  further  in  the  matter  of  Mill's  opinion. 
His  "Principles"  were  published  in  1848,  and  it  was  not  till 
much  later  in  life  that  he  gave  this  question  of  a  regenerated 
society,  the  close  attention  and  study  which  it  requires.  In 
1869,  he  had  given  the  subject  much  more  consideration,  and, 
as  a  result,  he  wrote  three  papers,  in  which  he  dealt  somewhat 
exhaustively  with  its  sociological  and  philosophical  aspects. 
These  papers  were  kept  by  him  during  his  life,  with  the 
intention,  I  believe,  of  being  expanded  and  elaborated  into 
a  volume.  They,  were,  however,  posthumously  published, 
with  a  preface  by  Miss  Helen  Fawcett,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mill  himself  considered  the  papers  sufficiently 
complete  for  publication.  They  appeared  in  the  February, 
March,  and  April  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
1879,  under  the  title  of  "Chapters  on  Socialism."  They 
contain  so  much  of  importance  that  I  shall  venture  to  quote 
several  passages  from  them.  Dealing,  first,  with  the  interest 
which  the  subject  calls  for,  he  says:  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  reflecting  persons  should  take  into  early 
consideration  what  these  popular  political  creeds  are  likely 
to  be,  and  that  every  single  article  of  them  should  be  brought 
under  the  fullest  light  of  investigation  and  discussion,  so 
that,  if  possible,  when  the  time  shall  be  ripe,  whatever   is 

•  "  Democracy  in  Europe."    Introduction,  p.  Ixv. 
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right  in  them  may  be  adopted  and  what  is  wrong  rejected, 
by  general  consent ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  hostile  conflict, 
physical  or  only  moral,  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
best  parts  of  both  may  be  combined  in  a  renovated  social 
fabric''*  In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  of  choice 
between  the  Socialist  and  the  Individualist  rigimes^  Mill  takes 
a  somewhat  Utopian  view  of  the  tribunal  by  which,  or  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  such  a  choice  should  be  made.  He 
says  :  "  It  should  be  the  object  to  ascertain  what  institutions 
of  property  would  be  established  by  an  unprejudiced  legis- 
lator, absolutely  impartial  between  the  possessors  of  property, 
and  the  non-possessors."  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  proportion  which 
the  masses  bear  to  the  propertied  classes,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  determination  will  lay  with  the  masses  up 
to  that  point  at  wMch  the  propertied  class  will  (to  use  De 
Tocqueville's  words)  ^^have  recourse  to  physical  forced 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  those  who  thus  possess  the 
balance  of  power  will  calmly  delegate  the  settlement  of  an 
(at  first  sight)  apparently  easy  conflict,  to  so  mild  and 
impartial  a  tribunal.  They  have  the  power,  though  they 
have  not  quite  realised  it ;  and  when  the  realisation 
does  fully  come,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  used. 
I  have,  in  an  early  chapter,  spoken  of  the  naturalness 
of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  masses  to  look 
for  a  continuous  flow  of  benefits  from  Liberal  legis- 
lation. I  find  Mill  has  expressed  much  the  same  thought : 
"  Having,  after  long  struggles,  attained  in  some  countries, 
and  nearly  attained  in  others,  the  point  at  which^  for  them 
at  leasts  there  is  no  further  progress  to  make  in  the  depart- 
ment of  purely  political  rights^  is  it  possible  that  the  less 
fortunate  classes  should  not  ask  themselves  whether  progress 
ought  to  stop  there  ^'t     The  masses  themselves,  in  the  older 

•  "  Chapters  on  Socialism"  (J.  S.  IA\\\).~ Fortnightiy  Revirw^  February,  187Q. 
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communities,  are,  or  seem  to  be,  allowing  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  are  still  suffering  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist  class.  Mr.  Hyndman,  whom  they  do  not 
repudiate  as  a  leader,  says,  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
"  the  great  evolution  and  revolution  will  be  brought  about," 
"  The  emancipation  of  the  last  slave  class,  the  wage-slave 
-ptoletariat  of  the  gteat  machine,  industry,  is  the  work  of  the 
immediate  future."  Against  this  somewhat  windy  and 
grandiloquent  piece  of  braggartism  it  would  be  useless  to 
quote  the  somewhat  unanswerable  figures  of  Mr.  Giffen,  the 
valuable  testimony  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  "Jubilee  Essay,"  or 
the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  commercial 
depression,  all  of  which  point  to  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  working-classes  of  Great  Britain. 
These  facts  are  far  too  economic,  too  unpoetic,  for  the 
Socialist  mind.  Mill  even  says:  "Society  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  not  descending  into  that  abyss,  but  gradually, 
though  surely,  rising  out  of  it ;  and  this  improvement  is 
likely  to  be  progressive,  if  bad  laws  do  not  interfere  with  it," 
Again  he  says :  "  The  present  system  is  not^  as  many 
Socialists  believe,  hurrying  us  into  a  state  of  general  in- 
digence and  slavery,  from  which  only  Socialism  can  save  us. 
The  evils  and  injustices  suffered  under  the  present  system 
are  great,  but  they  are  not  increasing ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
general  tendency  is  towards  their  slow  diminution.  There 
is  not  any  one  abuse  or  injustice  now  prevailing  in  soci^, 
by  merely  abolishing  which,  the  human  race  would  pass  out 
of  suffering  into  happiness."*  And,  elsewhere,  he  observes  : 
"  As  far  as  concerns  the  motives  to  exertion  in  the  g'eneral 
body.  Communism  has  no  advantages  which  may  not  be 
reached  under  private  property,  while  as  regards  the  manag- 
ing heads,  it  is  at  a  considerable  .advantage." 

The  competition  which  we  hear  so  much  deprecated  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  producing 

*  *  Chaptera  on  Sociaiiaoi," 
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this  hopeful  result ;  for  every  day  we  find  the  progress  of 
manufiicture  producing  important  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
every-day  wants.  The 'masses,  who  thus  decry  one  of  the 
most  health-giving  and  life-giving  influences  of  our  social 
organisation,  shut  their  eyes  to  one-half  of  its  effects.  As 
Mill  says:  "The  most  enlightened  of  them  have  a  very 
imperfect  and  one-sided  notion"  concerning  it.  "They 
forget  that  it  is  a  cause  of  high  prices  and  values,  as  well  as 
low ;  that  the  buyers  of  labour^  and  of  commodities,  compete 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  the  sellers.^'*  In  concluding 
these  "Chapters,"  Mill  says:  "The  one  certainty  is  that 
Communism,  to  be  successful^  requires  a  high  standard  of 
both  moral  and  intellectual  education,  in  all  the  members  of 
the  community.  It  is  for  Communism  to  prove,  by  practical 
experiment,  its  power  of  giving  that  training.  Experiments 
alone  can  show  whether  there  is,  as  yet,  in  any  portion  of 
the  population,  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  moral  cultivation 
to  make  Communism  succeed,  and  to  give  to  tlie  next 
generation^  among  themselves^  the  education  necessary  to  keep 
up  that  high  leif el  permanently.  If  Communist  associations 
show  that  they  can  be  durable  and  prosperous,  they  will 
multiply,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  by  successive  por- 
tions of  the  population  of  the  more  advanced  countries,  as 
they  become  morally  fitted  for  that  mode  of  life.  But,  to 
force  unprepared  populations  into  Communist  societies,  even 
if  a  political  revolution  gave  the  power  to  make  such  an 
attempt,  would  end  in  disappointment.  If  practical  trials 
are  necessary  to  test  the  capabihties  of  Communism,  they 
are  no  less  required  for  those  other  forms  of  Socialism,  which 
recognise  the  difficulties  of  Communism,  and  contrive  means 
to  surmount  them.'*t 

The  future  is  indeed  a  matter  for  speculation.  Everything 
seems  to  point  to  great  social  changes,  especially  in  the  Old 
World.     It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  drifl  is  only  in 
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the  direction  of  destro3ring  existing  institutions,  and  that 
there  is  nowhere  yet  conceived  any  substitute  by  which  the 
inevitable  ''  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to "  can  be  avoided  or 
even  mitigated.  We  have,  as  Lord  Derby  lately  said,  ''got 
new  masters.  We  don't  know  exactly  what  they  wish,  or 
what  they  intend,  possibly  for  the  excellent  reason  that  they 
do  not  quite  know  themselves.  It  is  important  for  us  (he 
adds)  if  many  of  us  begin  parting  with  more  capital  than  we 
can  easily  spare,  to  wish  to  see  how  the  new  governing  class 
is  going  to  treat  property  in  the  thousand  ways  in  which 
property  is  affected  by  legislation."*  We  have,  every  day, 
dinned  into  our  ears  such  phrases  as  the  "  rights  of  labour." 
There  seem  to  exist,  too,  some  strangely  exaggerated  notions 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  rights ;  but  in  any  case 
the  masses  are  looking  for  an  epoch  in  history,  which  is 
described  in  such  vague  terms  as  "the  emancipation  of 
labour,"  the  "  enfranchisement  of  the  proletariat,"  the  "  un- 
shackling of  the  wage-slave,"  and  so  forth  The  so-tailed 
**  Liberal "  press  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  (ever  sanguine 
regarding  the  masses),  speaking  of  this  looked-for  in- 
dustrial millennium,  says,  (one  would  think  almost  in  irony) 
"Whatever  may  have  been  the  blunders,  or  even  the 
crimes  of  the  working-classes,  ^they  will  only  rise  above  the 
gross  materialism  that  can  worship  merely  muscle  and  brute 
strength  ;  //  they  will  have  faith,  and  only  accept  as  leaders, 
men  who  are  prophets  of  the  soul,  and  not  charlatans ;  t/ 
they  will  seek  to  use  and  not  abuse  the  time  that  they  have 
gained  for  leisure  and  recreation,  f/un  much  of  the  future  is 
in  their  hands,  and  we  can  trust  them  to  use  it  well.  Jfthe 
average  Australian  working-man  is  steadily  tending  towards 
the  higher  ideal,  leaving  behind  him  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  a  class :  ^capital  and  labour  are  in  the  future  to 
work  harmoniously,  seeing  that  they  are  mutually  dependent; 
if  from  the  old  position  of  mere  slavery  there  is  to  arise  a 

•  Speech  at  Liverpool,  October  19th,  «886. 
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new,  and  wiser,  and  nobler,  and  purer  harmony ;  if  those 
banners  may  float  before  the  army  of  pioneers  as  they  march 
to  the  temple  of  honour,  truth  and  virtue,  then^  indeed^  we 
may  all  welcome  and  rejoice  in — The  Triumph  of  Labour." 
This  is  indeed  a  series  of  beautiful  hypotheses!  If,  for- 
sooth, "The  Triumph  of  Labour,"  as  a  subject  for  welcome, 
is  to  depend  upon  the  realisation  of  all  of  them,  then, 
either  the  "  triumph  "  must  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  or  the 
prediction  bodes  trouble ! 


I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I  undertook  to  perform. 
I  venture  to  think  I  have  fiitirly  fulfilled  the  promises  which  I 
had  the  hardihood  to  make  in  my  earlier  chapters. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  shown  that,  in  our  own  day,  the 
term  "Liberalism"  has  altogether  ceased  to  convey  the 
meaning  which  attached  to  it,  as  a  political  term,  during  its 
eariier  currency — that  is  to  say,  freedom  for  the  individual, 
I  have  shown,  further,  how,  in  the  present  day,  that,  and 
other  terms,  each  of  which  originally  signified  some  tolerably  * 
distinct  political  policy,  have  had  attached  to  them  mean- 
ings as  numerous  as  they  are  contradictory — all  of  which 
confusion  has  arisen  from  a  neglect  to  regard  first  prin- 
ciples, and  a  vain  desire  to  protect  human  nature  from  its 
own  ineradicable  infirmities,  by  means  of  ill-digested  and 
impracticable  legislative  schemes,  calculated  to  prevent  the 
fittest  from  making  greater  progress  than  is  achieved  by  the 
unfittest  of  their  kind.  I  have  shown  how,  by  the  applica- 
tion to  such  schemes  of  terms  otherwise  favourably  asso- 
ciated, much  that  is  in  itself  unjust  and  retrogressive  has 
passed  among  the  thoughtless  as  sound  and  desirable.  That 
the  term  "  Liberalism,"  and  the  preceding  political  party- 
titles,  for  which,  as  I  have  shown,  it  served  as  a  substitute, 
did  involve  the  principle  of  liberty  for  the  individual^  as 
opposed  to  the  trammels  of  a  despotic  form  of  government 
— whether  of  the  monarch  or  of  an  aristocracy — I  have,  I 
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think,  sufficiently  demonstrated,  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Origin  and  History  of  Party  Titles."  Next,  I  have  shown, 
in  the  two  chapters,  entitled  respectivdy,  "  Historic  Liberal- 
ism" and  "Modem  Liberalism,"  that  liberty  for  iht  indi- 
vidual  was  the  fundamental  principle  which  inspired  the 
efforts  of  those  whom  we  now  jusdy  regard  as  the  noblest 
and  most  worthy  of  our  ancestors ;  and  that,  but  for  their 
continuous  recognition  of,  and  persistent  demand  for  that 
great  principle,  the  English,  as  a  people,  would  not  in  our 
day  have  occupied  their  present  proud  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  growth  of  civil  freedom,  and 
the  spirit  of  true  Liberalism  in  historic  times,  I  have  shoVn 
how  vain  were  the  occasionally  well-meant,  but  ignorantly- 
conceived  attempts  to  increase  the  national  prosperity,  by 
means  of  legislative  interference  with  the  various  human 
activities  of  a  progressive  people.  I  have  then  endeavoured 
to  indicate  how  little  hope  current  events  afford  of  an 
improved  condition  of  political  thought,  under  the  existing 
system  of  democratic  government ;  and,  in  further  con- 
firmation of  this  somewhat  pessimist  view,  1  have  subse- 
quently shown  the  unmistakable  tendency  of  modem  and 
impending  legislation,  and  attempted  to  portray,  as  vividly 
as  my  limited  powers  will  admit,  the  great  wave  of  Socialism 
which  has  already  distinctly  shown  itself  on  the  political 
horizon,  and  now  threatens  to  sweep  over  the  whole  face  of 
organised  society;  to  wipe  out  the  most  valued  of  its 
existing  land-marks;  and  to  subvert  many  of  the  most 
deeply  founded  institutions  of  its  highest  civilisation. 

I  have  carefully  guarded  myself  against  the  possible 
charge  of  confining  my  efforts  to  mere  negative  criticism,  by 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  the  maximum 
liberty  of  each  dtizetiy  subject  to  the  equal  liberty  of  all^  has 
an  unquestionably  scientific  basis — ^that  in  fact,  human 
progress   and  social  development,  a$  also  the  intellectual 
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advancement  of  the  human  race,  depend  mainly,  if  not 
absolutely,  upon  the  recognition  of  that,  as  one  of  the  first 
of  sociological  principles. 

Finally,  and  as  an  indispensable  complement  of 
my  earlier  contentions,  I  have  investigated  the  whole 
history  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  from  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  the  present  day,  as  also  examined  the 
doctrines  of  the  most  modem  and  influential  leaders  of 
those  schools  in  Germany  and  France.  I  have,  I  think, 
shown  that  whenever  and  wherever  those  doctrines  have 
been  rigidly  and  honestly  practised,  they  have  invariably 
resulted  in  reducing  the  whole  of  the  individuals,  who  par- 
ticipated in  such  experiments,  down  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
modern  and  much  commiserated  agricultural  labourer,  and  by 
abolishing  almost  every  class,  but  those  actually  engaged  in 
physical  work,  deprived  the  members  of  the  society,  thus 
organised,  of  all  the  refining  and  elevating  influences  which 
flow  from  the  study  of  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy, 
and  the  higher  and  truer  phases  of  religious  feeling  and  belief. 

The  untried  doctrines  of  ardent  theorists,  such  as  those 
of  the  French  and  German  schools,  cannot,  until  actually 
practised,  be  conclusively  proved  unworkable,  or  injurious  to 
society ;  but,  regarding  those  which  have  not  yet  been  so 
tested,  I  venture  to  believe  that  a  perusal  of  such  of  their 
principles  as  I  have  been  able  to  enumerate  will  lead  most 
of  my  readers  to  agree  with  me  in  judging  them  to  be  wild 
and  impracticable,  and  conceived  without  due  regard  for  the 
incurable  infirmities  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  without  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  equalise 
either  the  wants,  the  capabilities,  or  the  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

The  future  will,  however,  tell  its  own  tale.  If  **  the  people," 
in  their  vain  desire  to  thus  equalise  social  conditions,  are  about 
to  continue  the  ahready  commenced  course  of  legislation, 
aimed  at  "  increasing  the  comforts,  securing  the  health,  and 
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multiplying  the  luxuries"  of  those  who  fail  to  secure  such 
advantages  for  themselves ;  then,  indeed,  the  prospect  is  far 
from  being  bright  Hear  the  admission  of  The  Pall  Mah 
Gazette — ^that  suddenly  converted  exponent  of  virtue — "  It  i§ 
the  feeblest,  the  least  moral,  and  most  worthless  classes  of  the 
community  which  multiply  the  most  rapidly.  It  is  the  pauper 
and  the  criminal  class  which  supplies  the  human  rabbits  who 
multiply  in  the  warrens  of  our  own  great  cities.  The 
educated  and  the  well-to-do  increase  much  less  rapidly. 
Hence,  the  annual  increase  in  the  population  proceeds 
mainly  from  the  classes  which  add  no  strength  to  the 
nation ;  and  those  who  are  constantly  within  half-a-crown 
of  starvation  are  those  who  bring  forth  the  multitude  of  the 
diseased  and  incapable  children,  who  bubble  out  of  the 
ground  for  torment  in  this  world,  if  ;iot  in  the  next  ... 
Statesmen  should  no  longer  stand  idly  by,  watching  the 
multiplication  of  the  unfit,  and  the  survival  of  the  weakest 
and  worst  of  the  community." 

In  concluding,  I  can  only  say  that  I  vividly  realise  the 
truth  of  the  following  note  of  warning,  sounded  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine : — ^  If  (he  says)  I  am  in  any  degree  right,  popular 
government,  especially  as  it  approaches  the  democratic 
form,  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  political  sagacity 
and  statesmanship  of  the  world,  to  keep  it  from  misfortune. 
If  the  "  Socialist  Revolution "  is  at  hand,  as  predicted  by 
writers  of  the  Hyndman  stamp,  it  is  as  well  that  the  minority 
should  know  of  its  approach.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  it  will 
not  be  "  reasoned,  orderly  and  peaceful,"  as  he  and  other 
Socialists  have  hoped  !  If  existing  institutions  are  to  be  sub- 
verted, and  legally-acquired  private  property  confiscated  by  the 
masses,  in  their  desire  to  '*  equalise  social  conditions,"  it  will 
not  be  completed  by  peaceful  legislation ;  for  there  is,  I  imagine, 
enough  spirit  left  in  the  breasts  of  the  provident  and 
self-helping  classes  to  lead  them,  as  a  last  resort,  to  a  more 
fundamental  law  than  legislation  !     Socialists  may,  I  think. 
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count  upon  this — ^that  if  the  enfranchised  masses  in 
European  countries  prove  their  incapability  to  wield  with 
judgment  the  legislative  power  which  their  mere  numbers 
give  them,  and,  instead,  use  that  power  regardless  of 
principle,  and  with  the  brute  force  of  which  it  is  capable, 
they  will  find  those,  whom  they  would  drag  down  with  them, 
ready  converts  to  the  more  primitive  method  of  contention, 
the  resort  to  which  will  have  been  forced  upon  them  in 
defence  of  their  common  liberties  ! 


THE   END. 
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